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THE acknowledgement of indebtedness to many scholars and friends 
in the Preface to Part I applies equally to Part II. I have to add 
a special expression of gratitude (1) to Mr. Head and the other officials 
of the Numismatic Department in the British Museum, together with 
M. Imhoof-Blumer, whose -help has often guided me to truth or 
saved me from error: (2) to M. S. Reinach’s Chroniques d Orient 
which I have used far more than the quotations would suggest (for he 
has very often guided me to obscure sources of knowledge): (3) to 
M. Radet, whose study Hn Phrygie, acute and ingenious like all his 
work, was published after Part I was out of my hands. I have 
learned more from M. Radet’s essay than from any other book on 
Phrygia with the single exception of Hamilton’s Travels; but Hamil- 
ton is the prince of travellers in Asia Minor. While M. Radet seems 
to me in several cases to reason on incorrect principles! in topography 
(in which department he appears to me less successful than in history), 
and while the subject often assumes under his treatment a show of 
simplicity, which is attained by leaving all the difficulties out of 
sight, yet in a number of cases I have had the pleasure of following 
his views, sometimes unreservedly, sometimes with modifications in 
details. If I have conjoined this acceptance of some views with 
absolute refusal of others, I hope that the reasoned and free-spoken 
criticism by which the refusal is justified will be taken by him as at 
least proving that I have deliberated carefully before dissenting ”. 


1 See pp. 580 n., 634 n., 635, &e. jecting many of his older views lies in 

2 M. Radet’s firm belief, reiterated in determined prejudice, is hardly worthy 
his review of my Part I (Rev. Univ. Midi of him: see also his words quoted 
II p. 115), that my sole motive for re- Part I p. xvi note. 
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The second part of this work is, I hope and believe, better than 
the first: it treats of more important subjects, e.g. Apameia and 
the Christian Antiquities, and it was written and printed in more 
favourable circumstances. Part I was set up from the MS. in pages, 
and hence improvement of the text was not possible except in a 
very limited degree: of Part II I had proofs in slips, so that 
additions and explanations could be incorporated. Part I was 
nearly completed before Oct. 1893, a whole year was spent in im- 
proving the ponderous MS., and the pages were corrected Dec. 1894 
to Febr. 1895, when I had lost command of the subject during 
the long interval since writing, and was immersed in college duties. 
Every sentence of Part II has been written (or rewritten) since 
May 1, 1896; and the correction of the early chapters was contem- 
poraneous with the composition of later chapters, so that the whole 
subject was fresh and complete before me. I have also had most 
valuable help from Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, Wilson Fellow, Aberdeen, 
and Craven Fellow, Oxford; and Mr. A. Souter, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, has again aided me with many useful suggestions, and compiled 
the index. 

The two parts do not cover nearly half the territory of Phrygia, 
but they form probably the larger half of the book. Few cities remain 
which will furnish much material for discussion (unless excavations 
are made before the book is concluded); and only one large subject 
awaits treatment, viz. the art and monuments of the old Phrygian 
kingdom. In Northern Phrygia I expect material aid from Dr. Korte 
and Dr. Preger, and in Western Phrygia from Dr. Buresch 1, if (as 
I hope) their explorations are published soon. 

I take this opportunity of confessing a fault. In 1883 the plan of 
operations which had been agreed upon between M. Foucart, Director 
of the Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, and myself, at his suggestion, was 
disturbed by the sudden illness of one of the two travellers sent out 
by M. Foucart; and the other followed the line which had been 
marked out for me. This was, as I am sure, done through pure 
inadvertence by the less experienced of the two French scholars. The 
result was that through considerable part of our first journey (begin- 
ning in May) we heard in many villages that a French traveller had 
come there a week or two before us; but I refused to believe that he 





’ His premature death is a great sorrow and loss. 
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was a travelling student of the Ecole Francaise, until, when I reached 
Smyrna in July after a journey of ten weeks, I found the Bulletin 
de Correspondance Hellénique with an article containing the best 
set of inscriptions which we had found. I received the impression 
that my journey had been wasted, and that the Asia Minor Fund, 
which had been raised to enable me to travel, had been spent in vain. 
I can now smile at my own apprehensions ; but at the time I thought 
that the Fund and I had been ruined. In the Academy of August, 
1883, a letter from me was published, criticizing with unjustifiable 
asperity the article in the Bulletin. I have for many years re- 
eretted deeply that I wrote that letter; I had been received at the 
French School of Athens with kindness unusual at that time (though 
it is now customary, as I understand) ; and, at least, I ought to have 
first written privately to the Director. In extenuation I may plead 
that I had only a week in Smyrna to spend between two long 
journeys, and that the fever from which I suffered much weakens 
the system and sharpens the sense of injustice or neglect. I can 
now only record my regret and apology’. 

My punishment has lain in the writing of my Historical Geography 
and of the present work. The inadequacies and errors which are 
found in them as discovery progresses offend every one: and few 
will remember more than the faults. Through the newer maps, and 
in other ways, the results that are proved beyond dispute pass into 
the stock of common knowledge, whose origin none remember: the 
views which are less certain (some of which, as I know well, must 
prove erroneous) are the only ones that are associated with the 
author's name. I might mention many places where views first 
stated by me are adopted, but the only reference to me is to express 
dissent from some detail. That is the way of the world; and 
I mention it, not to complain, but merely in justification of this large 
work, which would grow to double the size, if I were guided by 
critics, who blame my omissions. Even this book overtaxes my 
unaided strength amid college duties. 

Critics who add to or correct my work are true friends ; but the 
value of their help is sometimes impaired. (1) Many blame me 
for not holding some view, which I advocated 6 or 12 years ago, 


1 Tn 1884, on the advice of M. Wad- him, which, it was hoped, might pro- 
dington, I wrote a letter, approved by duce peace. It had the opposite effect. 
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and afterwards abandoned owing to the progress of knowledge. 
(2) Sometimes my views are combated and rejected for reasons which 
are entirely or partially erroneous, springing from insufficient know- 
ledge of the country and the obscurity of this whole subject’. Yet, 
when I point out the erroneousness of such statements, some of my 
foreign critics inveigh in no measured terms against my malignity in 
trying to belittle others, who write on the same subject. (3) After 
I have examined minutely almost every village and corner of a 
district, and concluded that the only ancient sites were at certain 
places, critics, who have seen the district either not at all or insuf- 
ficiently, suggest in a casual way that the sites are at villages which 
I have rejected as purely modern. (4) The subject is in process of 
growth, and many of my views have rested on mere balancing of 
probabilities. In such cases the subjective element is marked by 
the use of the first person; but this personal form of expression, 
which is really a danger flag warning the reader not to take subjective 
estimate for objective scientific certainty, is blamed by many English 
critics as an egotistic piece of self-assertion. The present part con- 
tains less of this element, because certainty is oftener reached ; and 
there would be still less of it, were it not that M. Radet’s ingenious 
study Hn Phrygie warns me that some opinions, which I was inclined 
to treat as certain, were not so esteemed by all. 

If the views stated in Ch. XII, XVII, are even approximately cor- 
rect, the Christian Antiquities of Phrygia will no longer be a field 
for vague guessing: especially the ‘North-Galatian Theory’ of St. Paul’s 
travels will be banished from scientific works, and the Christian 
origin of the ‘Grabschrift des Aberkios’ will cease to be a matter of 
controversy. Two additional notes, pp. 788, 790, mention newer dis- 
coveries in confirmation of the views in these two chapters. 

In the chapters on Christian Antiquities my obligation to M. Le 
Blant is, I hope, clearly marked: I have often quoted from him 
opinions which I might have founded on the original documents 
published by De Rossi; but here and always I have preferred to 
quote, wherever possible, in proof that my opinions are not a@ priort 
theories, but the natural inferences which the facts demand. Caesar’s 


1 An example from a review, other- real additions to my lists of bishops, 
wise well-informed and judicious, occurs which are far from complete. 
on p. 787. I should be grateful for any 
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useful work on the dating of Christian Inscriptions and Dietrich’s 
fantastic paper on Aberkios reached me after my pages were sent to 
press. On the latter, see p. 788. 

After Part I left my hands, occurred the sad death of Prof. G. 
Hirschfeld. Few could feel more regret than I did at his death ; for 
I had always hoped he might learn that he had no ground for his 
accusations of gross plagiarism, which prevented any direct com- 
munication between us. I take no blame for having used without 
acknowledgement the work of any recent explorer: I have been 
scrupulously careful in that respect, however careless I may have 
been in some ways. I believe that the dread disease to which 
Hirschfeld fell a victim caused some morbid misconceptions on his 
part (a symptom of the disease) ; and, if I had properly realized that 
probability, I might have been able to do more than I tried in the 
way of removing them. Personal acquaintance would probably have 
prevented the mutual misunderstanding, which will be to me a lasting 
reoret. Any traveller in Asia Minor is my valued friend, if he will 
allow me to say so. 

On the maps see preface to Part I. In the general maps, many 
details are omitted, in order to bring others out more clearly. I hoped 
at one time to give detailed maps for every district (similar to that 
at p. 353); but the sum allotted for illustrations must be economized, 
until the chapters on Phrygian Art are finished. At present I usually 
follow Kiepert, sometimes unwillingly. 

The list of inscriptions does not profess to be complete : it gives the 
authorities for statements in the text. If Mr. Hogarth had not been 
prevented (to my great regret) from executing his former design of 
publishing all the inscriptions of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, 
I should have referred to his work for all epigraphic texts. The 
classification is sometimes faulty, having been necessarily made before 
the text was written. 

It is intended to give full indices at the end of the completed work. 

I am much indebted to the care of the Press reader. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
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of Supplementary Papers of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Hogarth = in Ch. III his article in Journal of Philology XIX pp. 69 f, in Ch. IV his 
article in JHS VIII p. 376, in Ch. XI his article in JHS IX p. 343. 


XV1 ABBREVIATIONS. 


Imhoof GM = Griechische Miinzen, F. Imhoof-Blumer, in Abhandlungen der Bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (I Cl.) Vol. XVIII. 


Imhoof MG = Monnaies Grecques, F. Imhoof-Blumer. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Inser. refers to the numbered inscriptions quoted in the Appendices of this book. 
Kaibel = Inscriptiones Graecae, Siciliae et Italiae, &c. 

Kaibel Ep. e Lapp. = Epigrammata Graeca e Lapidibus conlecta 1878. 


Kiepert refers sometimes to his appendix to Franz Fiinf Inschriften und fiinf 
Stadte Kleinasiens, sometimes to his maps (especially the latest large 
scale map of Western Asia Minor). 


Le Blant I or II = Inser. Chrétiennes de la Gaule, E. Le Blant. 
Le Blant III = Nouveau Recueil des Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule, EK. Le Blant. 
Le Quien = Oriens Christianus Vol. I. 


Liermann = Analecta Epigraphica et Agonistica, O. Liermann in Dissertationes 
Philologicae Halenses VIII. 


LW = same as Wadd. (see below). 
Mae = Maeander (Magnesia Mae = ad Maeandrum). 


Marquardt = Rémische Staatsverwaltung Vol. 1 Organisation des Reichs, J. Marquardt, 
Kd. I. 


Menadier = Qua condicione Ephesii usi sint inde ab Asia in formam provinciae redacta, 
Julius Menadier. 


Mous. Sm. = Moveecioy kat BiBrcobnkn ris Evayy. ZxoAjs ths ev Tpvpvy. 

No. refers to the numbered inscriptions quoted in the Appendices of this book. 
Petersen = text in Count Lanckoronski’s Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens. 
Phil.=Philologus. 

Reinach = Chroniques d’ Orient (as re-published), 8. Reinach. 

Rh. Mus. = Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. 

Ruinart = Acta Sincera Martyrum, Ruinart (Ratisbon 1859). 

Smith, see AHS. 

Sterrett EJ = An Epigraphic Journey in Asia Minor, being Vols. Il Al of Studies 
Sterrett WE = The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, Wiecatts ee a 
Str. = Strabo (rare, usually Strab.). 


Tomaschek = Zur historischen Topographie von Kleinasien im Mittelalter (Sitzungs- 
berichte d. Akademie d. Wissensch. in Wien 1891). 


Wadd. = Le Bas Voyage Archéologique en Asie Mineure (the inscriptions from 31 
onwards were edited by M. Waddington). 


All inscriptions which have been transcribed by the writer from the original 
stone are indicated by ‘(R. date),’ coming immediately after the number. 
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CORRIGENDA., 
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P. 461, no. 294, 1.17; and p. 462, 1.19, Dittenberger accents Aeda, Adds (Luser. 
Olymp. no. 228); but Schubart Pausan. V. 21, 15 Aldas. 


P. 510, 1. 7, for three and twelve, read two and thirteen. See p- 788. 
P. 588, no. 399. See p. 788. 


P, 543, no. 410 dzs, 1, 8, M. Laurent BCH 1896, p. 245 reads A’ evTHTEwY, 
P. 563, 1. 20. See p. 792. 


P, 566, no. 467-469. See p. 790. 
P. 601, n. 2, 1. 2, for Mnvdxprror read Mnvdxpiros. 
P. 606, no. 495. See p.791. 


P. 615, no. 527, 1. 2. Compare ot rept abrovs (a)adrapior, Ath. Mit. 1896, p. 100 
(where the word is given as dArdpwot). 


P. 716. n. 1, ll. 3 and 5, for 57 and 15, read 58 and 14. Seé p. 788. 
Be? 


23, no. 657, verse 19. Compare dvaywiuaKovres ebfacre brep éuov, AL Mit. 
1896, p. 33. See pp. 788, 791. 


P. 753, 1.10, This line ought to make more explicit reference to M. Radet’s view 
(that Melissa was at Atli-Hissar) as a possible alternative. 


Ramsay's Phrygia, Vol. J, Pt. 2. 
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CE APE Re xX 


EUMENEIA 


§ 1. Foundation and Situation p. 353. § 2. The Religion of Eumeneia p. 356. 
§ 3. Early History and Monuments of the Valley p. 360. § 4. History and Monu- 
ments of Humeneia p. 364. § 5. Magistrates and Government p. 368. § 6. 
Encroachment of the Central Government p. 369. § 7. Tribes and People 
p. 371. § 8. The Turkish Conquest p. 372. 

Appendices: I. Inscriptions p. 374. II. Bishops p. 395. 


§1. Founpatron AnD Srtvation. Eumeneia was founded by 
Attalos II Philadelphos (159-138 B.c.)!: evidently his intention was 
to make it a stronghold of Pergamenian influence in the upper 
Maeander valley in opposition to the Seleucid colony of Peltai, about 
nine or ten miles distant. A situation of the kind favoured during 
the Pergamenian period was found on a gentle slope at the extreme 
northern apex of the valley”. Close above it on the north rises 
a sharp conical peak to a height of about 1000 ft. above the valley : 
this peak is a prominent point in the view from far south of Lounda. 
I have never ascended the hill, judging from the report of the natives 
that it was not used as an acropolis of the Greek city, though perhaps 





‘Stephanus says E. wéds @pvyias, 
"Arrdvov kKadécavros amd Evpevous tov 
BiradéAdov. Attalos II also founded 
Dionysopolis (p. 126) and Philadelpheia, 
which lie in very similar situations on 


belong to peaceful times, when com- 
mercial advantage was the only con- 
sideration. Attaleia in Pamphylia was 
founded by Attalos II, and probably 
also Attaleia in Lydia (Radet BCH 1887 


the lowest outer slope at the base of 

hills which command the city. In 

such situations, they cannot have been 

founded for military reasons: they 
anescrde. Fie LE. 


pp. 168 f). 
* On the geography see pp. 235 f, 
Zlort: 
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it may have been a stronghold at an earlier or a later period. 
Beneath this peak, and occupying part of the site of Kumeneia, is 
the modern village Ishekli. 

From the base of this peak, at the eastern edge of the city, spring 
very copious fountains, which run south into the plain, and cause 
enormous marshes, being unable to find a way to the Maeander across 
the almost dead level. In the flourishing period of the Roman 
empire, the marshes were no doubt drained, and a channel kept in 
good order to carry off the water to the Maeander?: the stream was 
apparently called Kloudros. The Glaukos was perhaps the Kufu- 
Tchai, a tributary of the Maeander which drains the Sandykli-Ova 
(the Phrygian Pentapolis) and passes about two miles west of 
Eumeneia and two east of Peltai. But it is possible that the names 
should be transposed ?. 

It is improbable that the Attalid colony was the earliest settlement 
on the site of Eumeneia. Such a fine situation must have been 
occupied from time immemorial: the bountiful fountains would 
attract the peasantry of a primitive time. But the pre-Greek settle- 
ment was doubtless constituted on the primitive Anatolian village 
system *, and was dependent on the central hieron of the valley. 
The property of the god and of the ieron* probably extended as far 
as the fountains of the Kloudros, for the priests generally had the 
finest land, and these fountains were marked out by their natural 
character as the gift of the god. Now, as we have observed already 
in several cases, the Greek kings used part of the great temple-estates 
‘to plant colonies which should be personally attached to themselves, 
garrisons to hold the country, and centres of Greek civilization °°; 


1 At Smyrna the Meles flowed in an 
artificial channel: Aristides says (1 p. 377 
Dind.) MeAns 6 émavupos Suopuxyy Nup- 
por eK ue ( dtappet ?) eis OaKarray; 
avtais tT eivat ovtpoy puroy Kat Nypni- 
das mapa Nypéws S€£acba dv ddéiyou 
(Reiske inserts rovet): this difficult sen- 
tence seems to describe an artificial 
channel conducting the water from its 
origin and allowing the Nymphs of the 
springs to swim down to the sea, from 
which the Nereids can ascend. That is 
true, see Hist. Geogr. p. 115. 

2 Pliny V 108 Est EHumeneia Cludro 
Jlumini adposita; Glaucus amnis. The 
Glaukos is named on Eumenian coins. 
The term adposita in Pliny suggests 


that the Cludrus was closer to the city 
than the Glaucus. Paton suggests that 
on coins only streams that flow through- 
out the year are named: this, if correct, 
would prove that the Glaukos must be 
the Ishekli water, for Kufu-Tchai is dry 
throughout summer in the Humenian 
valley (though never in its upper 
course). 

3 See PP. 102, 124. 

* yopa iepa p. 102. 

5 See p. 131; and cp. pp. I0, 103, 
256 f, 259, 281 ff, 293 f. A remarkable 
corroboration of the theory stated in 
those pages has since been published 
by Mr. Grenfell: in B.C. 262 the ‘ sixth 
of the produce of all the vineyards and 
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and Kumeneia seems to afford a further example of the same practice. 
Just as Dionysopolis was built near the hieron of Leto and Lairbenos, 
so Eumeneia was built by the same king near the temple of Men 
Askaénos at Attanassos; and both were situated on land that had 
been the property of the god. At the same time it would appear that 
the consent of the priests was obtained at Dionysopolis!; and the 
Pergamenian policy seems to have been on the whole more in 
accordance with the Anatolian sentiment, while the Seleucid policy 
had more the character of a foreign domination?. Doubtless the 
Kumenian foundation partook of the same character ; and we should 
therefore expect to find that a close connexion existed between the 
Pergamenian city and the hieron. The foundation of Eumeneia: 
represents the revival of native feeling, or rather of the Asiano- 
Hellenic type characteristic of the Pergamenian kingdom, in opposition 
to the Seleucid spirit of the ‘ Macedonians of Peltai’ (p. 241). 

When the rich coinage of Eumeneia under the early emperors and 
the later republic is compared with the absence of Peltene coinage 
under the early emperors and the existence of Peltene coins of types 
resembling Seleucid coins and earlier in style than any Kumenian 
coins, the inference is clear that Peltai suffered while Eumencia 
flourished. It was not until 138-161 a.p. that Peltai became once 
more rich enough to coin money, profiting by the prosperity of the 
country under the peaceful rule of the Roman empire (p. 241 and 
no. 86). 

The fact that Attanassos struck no coins, while even small places 
like Bria had their own coinage, is explained by its close connexion 
with Eumeneia: the deity of Attanassos was regarded as their own 
god by the Eumenian people. His temple was in full view from 
the city, about four miles distant; and inser. 19 5, 196, show that the 
citizens reverenced him as ‘ Apollo-before-the-Gates.’ But, while they 
called him by a Greek name, as they used the Greek language 3, his 





orchards in Egypt, hitherto given to 
the gods of Egypt, and apparently de- 
livered by the husbandmen atthe nearest 
temple,’ was transferred to Queen Ar- 
sinoe: Revenue Laws of Ptol. Philad. 
Oxford 1895. 

1 See p. 126: ep. p. 33. 

2 See p. 60. 

* Similarly the Hquites Singulares at 
Rome (mostly from Gaul and Germany) 
in the time of Hadrian erected altars 

B 


to Hercules, meaning the German Donar 
(Domaszewski Religion des rim. Heeres) ; 
Zangemeister explains Mars, Hercules, 
Mercury, on the soldiers’ altars as Ziu, 
Donar, Wodan (z. german. Mythologie 
in N. Heidelb. Jahrb. VY); and Doma- 
szewski considers the triad Silvanus, 
Apollo, Diana, on these altars as 
Thracian, and Liber as the supreme 
Dacian god (Haug Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1896 p. 564). 


2 
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symbol was the double-headed battle-axe; he was the horseman-god' ; 
and he may be confidently identified with Men Askaénos of inser. 
197 (88). Apollo with the symbols of Men suits the mixed Graeco- 
Asianic civilization of the Pergamenian kingdom. 

Thus a close relation between Eumeneia as the city and Attanassos 
as the hieron evidently existed ; and the latter place did not develop 
into a city, because all the tendencies towards city life were directed 
towards the development of Eumeneia. During the three centuries 
following the foundation of that city, the Graeco-Phrygian union 
between Eumeneia and Attanassos quite threw into the shade the 
Seleucid Peltai. 

§2. Tan Retraton or Eumeneta. In Eumeneia, if we may argue 
from the paucity of inscriptions of the Greek political type, municipal 
life had little real vigour. The city was evidently rich and flourishing ; 
but it was occupied far less with municipal politics than with religious 
duties (among which the preparation of the grave was reckoned, § 4). 
In its religion there is observable very little of the Greek spirit. We 
have seen that ‘ Apollo-before-the-Gates’ was merely Men under 
a Greek name. Zeus Soter, a Pergamenian title”, is mentioned ; but 
on coins, besides some more hellenized types of Zeus, there appears 
a barbarous Phrygo-Carian form (like Zeus Labraundeus at Mylasa), 
holding in his right hand a double-headed axe, and in his left hand 
a spear, with a stag behind him. This type shows that the funda- 
mental conception of the god at Eumeneia was native Anatolian ; 
whether under the form of the horseman-god as Men-Sabazios, or the 
standing figure more akin to Zeus, he is the old native deity, bearing 
the axe as his symbol*, though a Greek external aspect was some- 
times imparted to him. 

This Phrygian god, enthroned at Attanassos before the gates of 
Eumeneia, was, as in all other cases, the adviser as prophet and the 
healer as physician. The medical side of the Eumenian god is attested 
by the types of many coins. On one of the commonest classes of the 
earlier coins, the tripod of Apollo is the central type on the reverse 
and beside it are a bipennis (round which twines a serpent), three 
stars, and a festooned palm-branch, while the obverse bears a head 
of Dionysos crowned with ivy. This type is illustrated by a coin 
struck A.D. 161-180: it shows the nude Apollo standing, holding in 
his right hand a branch and in his left a bipennis resting on a tripod 





1 See notes on no. 32, 103, and by the Pergamenian titles Soter As- 
pp. 263, 294, with no. 195 and Mionnet _ klepios (no. 35), Zeus Soter (no. 61). 
no. 571. § Compare the following note. 

2 So the Dionysopolitan god was called 
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round which twines a serpent, while a raven sits on it!. Prophetic 
power is indicated by the tripod and the raven, purificatory power 
by the branch, curative power by the serpent, and divine authority 
by the axe; and these are the main elements in the Phrygian concep- 
tion of the divine nature (pp. 87 f, 104, 136 ff, 263 f, 294 f). 

At Dionysopolis we saw abundant proof that Asklepios, Dionysos, 
and Apollo types on coins like these express merely different aspects 
of the one ultimate divinity, not different gods. In ordinary life the 
medical power of the god was naturally the one most frequently 
appealed to*; and we may feel certain that, as at the hieron of 
Men Karou, a medical establishment was attached to the temple at 
Attanassos. It would even appear from inscr. 196 that the medical 
school of Men Karou, which was directed by leaders named Philalethes, 
had a representative also in authority at Attanassos®. At the more 
primitive hiera cure by charms and incantations was practised +; but 
Kumeneia was a more educated city, where medicine was practised 
as a science. 

The Carian type of Zeus, which is seen on some coins of Eumeneia, 
was an androgynous conception, corresponding to that double character 
of the divine nature, which was more commonly represented, even in 
Caria, by the divine pair, e.g. at Stratonicea by the pair Zeus Kan- 
nokos and Hera®, or Zeus Panamaros and Hera. The goddess, the 
mother (pp. 51, 89 ff.), the female element in the divine pair, is repre- 
sented on coins of Kumeneia sometimes as Artemis Ephesia with her 
stags at her sides®, sometimes as Cybele enthroned’, sometimes in 








* Mionnet Suppl. no. 356. The essen- was an alliance between Eumeneia and 


tial parts of the type are seen in a 
simpler form on a coin, A.D. 54-67, 
showing a nude youthful god, standing, 
with a bird perched on his right hand, 
the axe in his left hand, and a chlamys 
hanging over his left arm (Imhoof GM 
p- 211). An enigmatic type mentioned 
in Head p. 564—‘ Apollo playing lyre, 
in car drawn by goat and panther; on 
the goat’s back sits Eros playing the 
double flute ’—uillustrates further the 
complex character of the Phrygian 
conception. 

2 This side of the divine power is 
carefully discussed by Prof. J. H. Wright 
on Artemis-Anaitis in Harvard Studies 
VI 1895. 

8 If the coin described by Mionnet 
Suppl. no. 205 is correctly read, there 


Attouda, the city of Men Karou; such 
alliances under the empire related 
chiefly to common rights at religious 
and festal ceremonies. But it is not 
certain that Sestini’s reading can be 
accepted, until the coin has been seen 
by some better authority. 

* §. Reinach Chroniques d’ Orient p. 216 
(1886 p. 156) quotes an example from 
the Katakekaumene. 

° MM. Deschamps and Cousin BCH 
1888 p. 262: cp. Strab. p. 659, Paus. 
Vileto;<3 fs ClG 2693, 2700, LW_no. 
361, 415. ; 

® So at Dionysopolis, inser. 32. In 
Mionnet no. 577 the image stands within 
a temple. 

7 Imhoof GM p. 211: at Dionysopolis 
Die: 
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a more hellenized type, either as a goddess of Peace and Abundance 
bearing in her hands ears of corn and a horn of plenty!, or as the 
huntress Artemis standing inside her temple*. Hera hardly appears 
on coins; and the existence of a tribe Herais points rather to a temple 
of the Argive Hera within the city (p. 371). 

The cultus of Attanassos was old-fashioned; but even on its con- 
servative priesthood history left some traces, as we may see in inser. 
197. There the god appears as the Pergamenian Zeus Soter%, and 
the Greek Agathodaimon and Apollo, as well as the old Phrygian 
Men Askaénos, various identifications by which the manifold divine 
nature was expressed at different periods in Eumenian history ; while 
the goddess is styled not merely Mother Angdistis, but also Isis, and 
Imperial Peace. The influence of Egyptian religion on Asia is shown 
by the identification with Isis*; and the Imperial cultus has been 
received into the old Phrygian temple, and the goddess of Peace and 
Abundance is identified with Pax Augusta. 

The evidence at Eumeneia shows that the male partner of the 
divine pair was ranked as the more important at least in the 
exoteric form of the cultus (whatever may have been the case in 
the Mysteries); and this was the Phrygian character as contrasted 
with the Lydian (p. 9). 

The priest who officiated in the cultus of these various imperso- 
nations of the divine nature is called the Lampadephoros (no. 197), 
obviously from the part which he played in the Mysteries, which 
formed a part of the Phrygian ritual®. There was indubitably 
a college of priests® connected with the temple and the Mysteries ; 
and it is doubtful whether the Lampadephoros priest was the supreme 
priest ; but analogy would tend rather to show that he was only the 
second, and that the chief priest was Stephanephoros?. The ceremonies 
at the temple of Zeus Panamaros may be taken as a parallel case ; 
and there the entrance of the priest into office was styled ‘ the taking 
over of the crown’ or ‘of the god®, and his exit from office was 
amdleois TOV aTEhaver. 


chos wore a diadem, while the Hiero- 
keryx and the Epibomios wore garlands 
of myrtle, and the Hierophantis a gar- 
land of poppies. On the Chrysophoros 


* Mionnet Suppl. no. 359. 

271640210, 357. 

° Cp. Zeus Soter near Dionysopolis 
no. 61. 


* So Sarapis on a coin, Mionnet 559, 
must be taken as an assimilated form 
of Zeus. ° See pp. 92. ff, 51, 293. 

® See pp. 293, 288. 

" See pp. 56, 103, 110; yet at Eleusis 
both the Hierophantes and the Dadou- 


see no. 203. 

° rapadynis tod oredbavov Or Tod beod : 
he became the guardian for the year of 
his office of the édavov of the god. See 
MM. Deschamps and Cousin BCH 1891 
Dpe.72 a. 
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There is no evidence as to the method of appointment to the 
priesthood or the term of office. The priesthood of Zeus Panamaros 
was annual, and the office was elective; but the choice usually (perhaps 
regularly) fell within a certain small number of families. In earlier 
times there is every probability that the office was hereditary in all 
the great hiera ; and the title ‘ hereditary priest !’ was used even after 
the rule of succession was modified. The priests not merely superin- 
tended the upkeep of the temple and the ritual, but also provided, 
according to their individual fortune and spirit, for the splendour of 
the festivals and entertainments ?. 

Dances formed a part of the ceremonial in honour of the god and. 
the goddess. In Ionia and Bithynia, especially, these dances developed 
into a public show, approximating to mimesis, though wanting the 
thoroughly dramatic element. In those regions, as Lucian * mentions, 
the people would spend day after day at the regular season in watch- 
ing Titans and Korybantes* and Satyrs and Boukoloi; and we need 
not hesitate to extend the custom to Phrygia, though in Phrygia it 
continued more a purely religious ceremony and was not elaborated 
into an artistic exhibition. The Boukoloi, worshippers of Dionysos 
Kathegemon the d£os ratpos, formed a society at Pergamos which 
contained, besides 18 ordinary Boukoloi,. an Archiboukolos, two 
Hymn-teachers, two Silenoi and a Choregos®: here the elements of 
mimesis are present, a chorus of worshippers instructed in singing 
and .choral movements, with two Silenoi. The Korybantes had 
a Phrygian origin; and their dancing is represented on coins of 
many Phrygian cities, e.g. Laodiceia, Apameia, Akmonia. The modern 
dervish establishments at Konia and Kara-Hissar, with their music 
and their instructors and directors in the dance, preserve much of the 
character of the old Phrygian corps of dancing Korybantes, which 
doubtless existed at such hiera as Attanassos °. 

In the close connexion between Eumeneia and Attanassos, there 
must have been officials (probably Neopoioi") of the city regulating 


1 jepevs dua yevous at Dionysopolis no. 
35. Compare p. 51. 

* Hence the regular commendation 
of a priest of Panamaros is teparevoas 
evoeBas pev mpds Tors Geos, pidroreipws dé 
mpos Tovs avOpamrouvs BCH 1. c. 

% Kata Tov TeTAypevoy EkagTOL KaLpOV... 
ag vis Ka@nvrar Ov juepas Tiravas kat 
KopvBavtas kat Zatipouvs kat Bovkddous 
dpavres de Salt. 79. 


* A priest of the Korybantes at Halli- 
karnassos BCH 1880 p. 399. 

> Frinkel Inschr. Pergam. II 485. 

6 This paragraph is introduced here 
to complete the picture of the hieron: 
it would suit Apameia or Akmonia, 
where coins prove the existence of 
Korybantes. 

7 On Neopoioi see Hicks p. 80. 
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the relations between the hieron and the city. Almost the only trace 
that remains of such a body of officials is the Architekton in no. 259. 
At Pergamos the Architect is mentioned in a religious connexion !: 
at Delos he was an important official in close relations with the 
Neopoiot (perhaps even attached to the board), who seem to have done 
nothing without consulting him: he was a salaried official, receiving 
at Delos 720 dr. per annum *. 

The Chrysophoros in no. 203 (if that inser. belongs to Eumeneia) 
is probably also an official (or perhaps a member of a college) con- 
nected at once with the hzevon and with the city. The precise character 
of the Chrysophorot is obscure. At Ephesos there was a body of 
‘gold-wearing priests and victors,’ who joined in processions and in 
the expense of holding the Hadrianian games, and who passed decrees 
in honour of emperors: these evidently wore a sacred dress, which 
marked them as engaged in the service of the goddess*. The expres- 
sion in no. 203 marks the ‘gold-wearer’ as engaged in the service of 
the state, and seems to designate an official analogous to the Stephane- 
phoros, who bore in the grecized city the dress of the god, and repre- 
sented in a modernized form the authority of the god within the city. 
The college of ‘ gold-wearers’ at Ephesos was probably analogous in 
some respects to the colleges of Hymnodoi found there and elsewhere ?: 
the old pre-Greek bodies of persons connected with the great hierw 
lasted in various slightly hellenized forms in the Graeco-Asianie cities. 
The Neopoioi of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias were also Chrysophoroi 
(CIG 28366 add). It may perhaps be discovered hereafter that the 
Stephanephoros was the chief of the college of Chrysophoroi. 

§ 3. Earty History AND MONUMENTS oF THE VALLEY. The title 
Askaénos carries us back to the remotest period of Phrygian history. 
It is found in various parts of Phrygia, and Lydia, and Caria, at 
Dioskome no. 506, at Pisidian Antioch®, at Apollonia ®, at Sardis’, at 
Aphrodisias*. In the old Phoenician geographical tradition Genesis 
X 3, Ashkenaz, grandson of Japheth, denotes the Phrygian country 
and people. We have recognized that, when a divine name has 


1 Frinkel Inschr. Perg. II 486. 


? Homolle BCH 1884 p. 309, see also 


pp. 325, 437, BCH 1882 pp. 24, 51-54, 
78 &c. 

* Hicks no. 481 1. 308 of xpucopopodrtes 
Ty Gee iepeis Kat tepoveikat (cp. Ll. 327, 290, 
399, and no. 571, 604, 618, with his 
remarks p. 85): the same body seems 
to be meant CIG 2963 ¢ of roy [iepov ?] 


kdgpov Paordlfovres] rhs peyadns Oeas 
[’Apréyi]os TpordA[ew]s tepeis [kal iep]o- 
VELKal, 

* See Ch. XIV § 3 (3) and no. 540. 

° According to Waddington’s certain 
emendation for ’Apxaiov or ’Aocxaiov in 
Strab. pp.'557, 577. 

° JHS 1883 p. 417, no. 32. 

7 Head p. 553. ® LW 1601. 
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stamped itself on geographical and on native personal nomenclature, 
it belongs to an early period in the history of the country (pp. 141, 
153, 294): personal names connected with Askaénos are unknown in 
inscr., but the name Askania, which is widely spread in western 
Asia Minor, applied to a lake 8.W. from Apameia and to another 
beside Nikaia Bith., is obviously related, and the mythic leaders of the 
Phrygian allies at Troy were Phorkys and Askanios from Askania 
(Jt. IT 862). 

The only monument in the Eumenian territory that seems to be 
older than the city is a sculpture carved on the rocks at the extreme 
apex of the triangular plateau which borders the Maeander valley on 
the left bank, near the village of Sondurlu?, and about six miles due 
south from Ishekli. On the front rock facing north, on a perpendicular 
surface formed by cutting the sloping surface, is carved in low relief 
a human figure driving to the right (west) in a one-horse car, preceded 
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by one horseman, and followed by another. The men are not repre- 
sented as warriors. On the hill behind is a tumulus; and it seemed 
to me that the relief stood in relation to the tumulus, and was there- 
fore sepulchral. The interpretation which first suggested itself was 
that the figure in the car was the Mother-goddess, and that the 


1 Sondurlu is a station on the railway 
near the bridge over the Maeander. 
Sterrett and I first observed this monu- 
ment in 1883; I made a rough sketch 
of it, and especially of the curious car, 
but never published it. In 1891 Mrs. 
Ramsay photographed the monument. 
I mentioned the monument to M. Le- 
grand who with M. Chamonard was 
about to travel in Phrygia in 1891, and 
asked him to photograph it. It hap- 


pened that our photographs, though 
of smaller size, were more successful; 
Mrs. Ramsay used a hand camera, while 
M. Legrand could not place his stand 
in a satisfactory position. Ultimately, 
therefore, M. Chamonard found it better 
to publish her photographs in the excel: 
lent article which he has devoted to 
this monument BCH 1893 pp. 39-51 
(to which readers who desire further 
information are referred). 
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two horsemen are to be compared with those in the relief accom- 
panying inser. 32; but the impression grew that the figure in the 
car is male, and that the scene is a procession, representing the deity 
making a progress through his territory.. Such a procession is a 
known feature in the religion of Asia Minor. 

The very bad preservation of the monument makes it difficult to 
Judge of its character and age. The human figures, which would be 
most indicative of artistic style, are unfortunately worst preserved ; 
but the figure in the car, which has suffered least, appeared to me to 
belong to a pre-Greek style of art!. Though the head has entirely 
disappeared, yet the body seemed to be a rude and lumpy mass from 
which a hand protruded at right angles just above the high side of the 
car, and the reins seemed to meet the hand without being held in it. 
The car has a high back, while the sides rise above the waist of the 
person who sits inside of it. The wheel is large, and has six spokes, 
like the car in which Apollo is borne on a Melian vase, and like the 
Roman triumphal car (which was, doubtless, adopted from Etruria) 2. 
The Greek and Persian wheels have generally four or eight spokes ; 
but M. Chamonard points out that the cars and wheels on the gates of 
Salmanasar at Balawat (860-824 B.C.) are identical in shape with this. 
Its oriental character, therefore, is beyond dispute. 

The horse which draws the car is much defaced. The other two 
horses are in excellent style, spirited and natural in action, the work 
of a sure and skilful hand: the legs, however, are too long, though 
in other respects good*. The tail stands out very prominently from 
the body like the tail of horses of Arab breed. The horsemen sit as 
represented on many early Greek vases, which is the only fact that 
can be distinguished with certainty about them ‘. 

We are then in presence of a work, in which the animal figures are 
decidedly superior in style and power to the only human figure that 
permits a judgement. That is the character of early art°®, which 





* use this term to indicate a style 
older than the Greek art which was 
established in Phrygia by the conquest 
of Alexander. In this book we treat of 
Greek only in the phases in which it 
affected Anatolia. 

* See Daremberg et Saglio fig. 2204, 
2222, 2225 (but ten spokes no. 2223). 

* One horse is 22 inches high and 22 
in length, the other 23 high and 22 in 
length. 

* The figure of the front horseman 


was probably a simple flat relief. The 
other was carved on a separate piece of 
stone which was fastened to the rock 
and has now fallen away. M. Chamo- 
nard rightly describes this, and observes 
that the device was practised by Greek 
sculptors. 

* The central figure taken alone would 
be consistent with the work of a country 
stone-cutter in the Roman period; but 
the horses preclude such a view. 
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attains a mastery over the human figure last of all. The first 
monument that rose to the memory both of my wife and of myself, 
when we were studying this sculpture, was an unpublished rock relief 
in northern Phrygia, near the tomb of Midas, on which are represented 
two horses in excellent style and a standing human figure of rude and 
helpless type 1. 

Other analogous monuments have been pointed out by M. Cha- 
monard: they are early Lycian. Particularly striking is the resem- 
blance to a monument at Xanthos?, on which there is a horse with 
similar tall legs, and the tail springing sharply out from the body. 

The parallel examples, then, prove that the Eumenian monument is 
a work of the Anatolian art, older than the time when Greek art 
became dominant in the country. As it is in the heart of Phrygia, 
we may speak of it as a work of Phrygian art. To what period of 
Phrygian art shall we attribute it? In studying this subject, I was 
led to the view that the period of the great Phrygian monuments 
ended with the destruction of the Phrygian kingdom by the Cim- 
merians about 680°: among them are two groups, (1) sculptures in 
relief under the influence of the older Oriental civilization whose 
_ centre was at Pteria, (2) monuments with geometrical ornamentation 
and often with inscriptions. After the Mermnad kings had opened 
up the Lydian kingdom to western influence, and had extended its 
bounds to the Halys in 585, Greek art began gradually to exercise 
an influence on Phrygia. We have no means of saying when that 
influence began; but it is almost certain that by trade and peaceful 
intercourse it was exercised long before Greek armies entered the 
country; and probably Alexander’s conquest was facilitated by the 
existence of a grecizing party in the great cities of the interior*. But, 
besides Greek art, Persian also perhaps exercised some influence on 
Phrygia after 546. The Persian analogy is marked in the architec- 
tural tombs of the later Phrygian period, though generally it is 
difficult to determine whether the non-Greek characteristics should 
be called native Anatolian or Persian: doubtless both kinds existed 
side by side. 


1 This relief is so difficult of access, 
and in such bad preservation, that it 
has escaped the attention of most tra- 
vellers. Mrs. Ramsay made a sketch of 
it in 1884: it is unfortunately inacces- 
sible to the photographer. 

2 Perrot 7 Art dans l Antiq. V fig. 279. 
M. Chamonard also mentions certain 
Cypriote sarcophagi (whose resemblance 


to the Lycian monuments is marked) 
published Perrot III fig. 415, 416, 421 
(the car-wheel on one sarcophagus has 
six spokes, on another ten). 

5 696 Kusebius, 676 Africanus. The 
following sentences are quoted nearly 
verbatim from my article in JHS 1882 
DO. 20. 

* No direct evidence exists. 
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This is probably the period to which the small Eumenian monu- 
ment should be ascribed’. Studying it on the spot, and observing 
that Xenophon passed close in front of it, I expressed the latest 
probable date of its origin by the words? ‘it must have looked on 
the march of the Ten Thousand along the road from Celaenae to 
Peltae. I still think that the fifth century is the latest to which this 
work can be assigned ; and M. Chamonard on the whole appears to 
come to a similar conclusion, though in some places he seems inclined 
to place it later. 

If the monument belongs to the fifth century, how is the remarkable 
resemblance of the car to the Assyrian cars of the ninth century to 
be explained? It must be supposed that the same old style of car 
was employed in ancient Phrygia and in Assyria, and that this kind 
of car was used in the upper Maeander valley as late as the fifth 
century, either generally or at least in the service of the god ’. 

§ 4. History AnD Monuments or EvumenetA. The inscriptions, 
numerous as they are, are singularly devoid of information about 
the city or its history. Inasmuch as a copy of the decree of the 
province Asia (i.e. the Koinon of Asia) was erected in Eumeneia, 


* In essentials M. Chamonard is in 
agreement; but he seems to me rather 
to exaggerate the Greek element in the 
relief, while I seem to him to exaggerate 
the native Anatolian character. In his 
article he has quoted from the Archaeo- 
logical News in Amer. J. Arch. 1891 
p. 504 a brief notice of my opinion as 
stated in a letter to the Athenaeum 
15 Aug. 1891: and has given his readers 
the impression that our opinions con- 
tradict each other. It would have been 
better, if M. Chamonard had consulted 
my own letter, or written to ask me 
whether the words used by the Editor 
(professedly as a mere abstract ex- 
pressed in the third person) fully re- 
presented my opinion, before founding 
on it a polemic against a view, which 
I had never entertained or dreamed of. 
Writing to the Athenaeum a letter con- 
taining my first impressions, I tacitly 
argued against the only other view that 
seemed to me possible, viz. that the 
relief was of the Greek or Roman period ; 
and M.Chamonard gathered from the 
abstract given in the Amer. Journ. the 


impression that I had attributed the 
work to the remotest period of Ana- 
tolian or ‘ Hittite’ art. 

* Athenaeum Aug. 15, 1891, p. 233. 

° I was disposed to see a reference to 
the Phrygian car in Philostratus Vit. 
Soph. 1 25 abros S emt Cevyous apyvpoxa- 
Aivov Ppvyiov tivos 7) KedriKov mopevouro. 
M. Chamonard however objects that 
a pair of silver-bridled Phrygian horses 
or Gallic horses is here referred to; 
and certainly ¢edyos in the strictest use 
refers to the horses alone. But the 
use of emi suggests that the car and 
trappings, i.e. the entire equipment, 
are referred to; and that the intention 
is to describe the luxurious style of 
foreign car, Phrygian or Gallic, drawn 
by silver-bridled horses, which Polemon 
employed, and which brought glory to 
the city which he condescended to visit. 
A pair of Phrygian horses seems hardly 
sufficient to produce so much effect, 
even with their silver bridles. This 
sense of (etvyos might be justified by 
parallels, given in the lexicons. See 
also p. 428 n, 6, 
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no. 345, the city evidently claimed to rank among ‘the leading cities 
of conventus (dioeceseis)’’1; and Marquardt therefore places it, though 
with some hesitation, in his list of conventus?. But from the list of 
Pliny, it is evident that Kumeneia was in the Apamean conventus®. 
In truth Marquardt’s reasoning about the conventus rests on a mistake: 
he argues that, since Cyzicos, Philadelpheia and Tralleis were places 
at which the meeting of a conventus was held, therefore they were 
the heads of distinct and separate conventus. But it is clear from 
Pliny that Cyzicos was in the Adramyttian conventus, Philadelpheia 
in the Sardian, Tralleis (Caesareia) in the Ephesian; but meetings 
were held sometimes in one, sometimes in another city of a con- 
ventus*. There were several ‘ first cities’ in each conventus; and the 
place of meeting varied. Hence Dio Chrysostom says that the first 
cities shared by turns in the advantage of the meetings °. 

The cultus of the Emperors has left little trace in Eumeneia. The 
goddess of Attanassos was identified with Imperial Peace (§ 2). 
A priest of Rome is mentioned no. 199; but this cultus was perhaps 
founded before the Empire began, and certainly not later than the 
time of Augustus. Hence the inference drawn by Franz from CIG 
3884 (see no. 478), that Humeneia took the name Sebaste for some 
time during the second century, 1s very improbable. The inscription 
certainly belongs to Sebaste, though Pococke saw it at Ishekli. It 
may be a memorial of some old connexion between the cities: perhaps 
at a conventus in Kumeneia the Sebastenoi placed the inscription there. 
But, more probably, the stone has been transported in modern times. 
Ishekli was formerly a much more important town than it is now; 
and in a town of any size there is a steady demand for good blocks 
of stone in the masons’ and gravestone-cutters’ yards. Persons who 
have little experience of the facts of Turkish life will ask why 
a heavy stone should be carried so far to a place like Ishekli, where 
so many stones can be got by digging. The explanation is that an 


1 


ev tais adnyoupevais Tov SrecKnoewy 
TONECLY. 

2 So Monceaux de Comm. Asiae p. 26 
(doubtfully p. 38). | 

5 He does not actually mention Ku- 
meneia; but as Dionysopolis, Akmonia, 
Peltai, Silbion are given in the ¢ertius 
conventus, it is obvious that Eumeneia 
also Apameam vadit, V 106. 

4 Laodiceia, likewise, was an ordinary 
meeting -place of the Cibyratic con- 


ventus; but that does not imply that 
the conventus never met at Cibyra. 

5 pereore O€ avrov tals mparats Odeo 
év pepes map eros XXXV 17. He adds 
that the report goes that each conventus 
will in future meet only at longer in- 
tervals than a year; as people feel it 
too burdensome to assemble, often from 
great distances, once each year. See 
Ch. XI $ 19. 
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ox-wagon on a return journey is often loaded with a stone in order 
not to travel empty: a good block has always some value, and the 
Turks do not love digging. I have seen an altar of great size, 
weighing near two tons, in a stonecutter’s yard at Kutaya, the site 
of a larger and richer city than Eumenceia. The inscription indicated 
that the stone did not belong to Kotiaion; and on enquiry I found 
that it had been brought from Karagatch-Euren (east from Altyntash), 
a journey of eleven hours over a hilly road!. See pp. 583, 608. 

One foundation at least in Eumeneia may be traced back to the 
Pergamenian period. Coins struck under Gallienus (253-268 A.D.) 
mentioned the games PIAAAEADIA. The name evidently com- 
memorates the fraternal affection of Attalos and Eumenes: the city 
Philadelpheia was founded by Attalos in the same spirit?, It is 
remarkable that the sole memorial of the festival should be of so late 
a date; we have seen a similar case at Aphrodisias (p. 188), where 
the ATTAAEIA are never mentioned until the third century after 
Christ °. 

In a city so rich and so important as Eumeneia, there must have 
been a theatre or an amphitheatre‘, and perhaps both; but I have 
not observed traces of either. The ancient remains have suffered 
much during the Middle Ages, when the town was larger and more 
prosperous than it is now. The modern town of Ishekli is even more 
ruinous in appearance than most Turkish towns; and since Tchivril 
has been selected as the railway terminus, the prosperity of Ishekli 
is not likely to revive. It is an interesting fact that, when Tchivril 
becomes the chief town of this valley, the centre of power will have 





* Stones from Antiocheia (no. 73 and 
Errata) and perhaps from Eumeneia 


(no. 203) have been carried to Tralleis. 


A large and heavy block, copied by me 
at Afion-Kara-Hissar, had been brought 
across the hills from Synnada; and 
since then it has been carried to Smyrna 
in hope of gain. Hence the opinion 
expressed by Petersen, Stddte Pamphy- 
liens I p. 158, that a stone now at Adalia, 
which I regard as carried from Perga 
(four hours distant by an easy road), 
would not be transported so far, rests 
on insufficient knowledge of the manners 
and facts of Turkish life. The stone 
is not so heavy as those from Synnada 
and Karagatch-Kuren. 

* Idkis Avdias, "Arrddov kricpa Tod 


DiradeAdov, Steph. Byz. 


° Cp. CIG 2801, CIA III 129, 1. 31, 
Kckhel’s opinion that the Attaleia were 
a Pergamenian foundation is confirmed 
by the Eumenian Philadelphia; and 
Liermann p. 156 inclines to the same 
view. Boeckh on CIG 2139 b add, 
2758, thinks they were named after 
some Aphrodisian citizen Attalus, who 
founded them; but the various names 
Attaleia, Attaleia Gordiana, Attaleia Gor- 
diana Capitolia, Attaleia Capitolia, point 
to a long-standing city festival, which 
was modified in name from time to 
time. 

* What was called in Asian cities 
an amphitheatre was often really a 
stadium of the Roman form, see p. 47 
and no. 3. 
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returned almost to its original position in early Phrygian time. 
Tchivril lies very near the site of Attanassos. 

The spread of Christianity in Eumeneia is the most interesting 
fact in its history: it is discussed in Ch. XII. 

Tt suits the ruinous character of the modern town that almost 
the only relics of ancient history are the gravestones. As these 
present several points of interest, most of them have been given in 
App. lL. The epitaphs of this district are mostly engraved on stedui 
Square in (horizontal) section, with heavy capitals and bases; this 
form is called ‘Altar’ (Bwpés) in the inscriptions '. In many.cases the 
‘Altar’ was placed on the flat top of a structure made of concrete 
or small stones imbedded in mortar, and containing a sepulchral 
chamber *. When the structure was of any height, there were steps ° 
to approach the altar. The Bomos, though bearing the inscription, 
was a real altar, on which the cultus of the departed heroes or 
heroines might be kept up (no. 226). The sepulchral chamber, the 
home* of the deceased, had a door in the side of the structure. The 
door of communication between the world of death and of life was 
an essential part of the Herodn ; and in some cases, where the tomb 
was simply a grave in the earth and an altar above it, the word ‘ Door’ 
was engraved below the inscription or on another side of the « Altar’ 
(no. 280). At Hierapolis a similar structure and door is common: 
on its flat top are placed sarcophagi with inser. The under-structure 
is there called the bomos®. 

The other chief class of Phrygian gravestones, those of the ‘Door’ 
type, is hardly found in the parts of Phrygia most exposed to Greek 
influence. I have observed none in the Lycos valley or at Eumencia 
or Apameia; but they are the common style further north and east. 
See Ch. XIII § 5. 

There seems no doubt that the common Eumenian sepulchral monu- 
ment is a degeneration from the full form of a temple, which is found 
sometimes elsewhere: e.g. in northern Phrygia we see the complete 
pronaos of a Doric temple cut in the rock®, while on entering the 





1 An example is reproduced in no. 
654. Sometimes the capital is sur- 
mounted by a triangular pedimental 
top, as in no. 372, 380; but the name 
Bopss is applied to this shape also. 
The ‘ Altar’ was often very ornate, 
especially that of the architect no. 
SEO. 

2 Hence the name ovvxpovorop no. 212, 
213, 220, 268, 272: good building stone 


was scarce in the fertile Eumenian 
valley. The generic term jpoor is far 
commoner than cvvkpovoror, see 209 &e. 

S ypados no. 212, 213, 268, 277. 

* oikos no. 210 (cp. p. 100). 

° 6 Bopos Kal 7 éemxetuévn copéds is the 
customary formula CIG 3912, 3919, 3928, 
ep. 3915 (LW 1680-1683): but Badpixdy 
is the name in no. 28. 

© Perrot ? Art dans 1 Ant. V p. 137. 
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doors, we find a family tomb. The dead man is conceived as identi- 
fied with the god of the country; his grave is a temple; and the 
epitaph is a dedication (p. 101). The Phrygians carried this belief 
and custom wherever they went. A case occurs at Rome, where 
a Phrygian slave, named Midas, who was set free by his master 
M. Annaeus, erected a little temple, 5 ft. high, 2 ft. broad, and 3 ft. 
long, as the grave of a little foundling girl whom he had brought 
up (CIL VI 11685). 

§ 5. MaGisTRATES AND GOVERNMENT. The usual public assemblies, 
Boule and Demos, existed at Eumeneia (no. 204). Members of the 
senate are buried, no. 204, 210, 219% 359, 361, 364, 371; the 
title probably implying that there was an ordo senatorius of the 
Roman type (p. 62 n.2). Fines were made payable to the senate, 
no. 228,380 1. 

Associations of Epheboi or Neoi are not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. Geraioi in no. 361, 364 perhaps indicates members of the 
Gerousia. 

The supreme board of magistrates at Humeneia seems to have con- 
sisted in the early empire of three archons, no. 201 ; but in later time 
the Strategoi were apparently more important, forming a board with 
a City-strategos as president *. It seems probable that the difference 
is merely in name. The name ‘archon’ was more commonly used 
in early time, and was understood rather in the general sense of 
‘ruler’ than as a special title; whereas in later time the specific title 
‘Strategos’ became more common (see no. 472 and Ch. XIII § 10). 

The common magistrates, agoranomos (p. 629), eirenarch (p. 68), 
and grammateus (pp. 66f), are mentioned in no. 197, 203, and the 
paraphylax (p. 68) in no. 197. 

At Eumeneia there was a Record Office called ypewpudrAdkiov (tabu- 
lariwm), and the official in charge of it was xpewptvAag. In it were 
preserved public documents of all kinds, both financial and legal, 
as well as copies of important private documents, title-deeds, wills, 
records of the sale of real property, mortgages, loans, or deeds of gift. 
When the copy of any sale or gift was formally made and deposited 
in the Record Office, the bargain was said to have taken place dca tov 
apxefov*; and the building where the archives were kept was called 
far more frequently dpyetov than ypewpvAdkvoy (thus even in Eumeneia 


1 Tf no. 203 belongs to Humeneia, the 5 See no. 20, Dareste BCH 1882 p. 241, 
president of the senate was styled Bo’- who treats the subject with admirable 
Aapxos. clearness. The followimg remarks em- 


2 See no. 197, 88, and pp. 67 and 600. __ body his results. 
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we find the apyxetoy mentioned, no. 220, 234, 357). Before a copy 
of any such deed of sale or gift was accepted and stored in the Office, 
its legality and validity were verified; and thus the xpeopvaraé played 
an important part in the business of the city. The existence of 
a certified copy of a deed in the Record Office was accepted as full 
proof of legal right to the property in question; and this simple 
guarantee of right greatly facilitated the borrowing of money on the 
security of property, besides making the transfer of property and the 
verification of titles very simple. On the other hand the burning 
of the dpyeta at Jerusalem in A.D. 66 paralysed business by destroy- 
ing the evidence of loans and preventing recovery (Josephus Bell. 
Jud. II 427 [17, 6]). 

§ 6. ENCROACHMENT oF THE CENTRAL GoverNmMENT: LogIsrat. 
The office of Auditor (€yAoy:o74#s) is mentioned in inser. 197 (probably 
of the third century). We assume that it corresponds to the commoner 
logistes or cwrator!. During the second century, the logistes was 
not a mere municipal official: he was a financial overseer, appointed 
in special circumstances by the central government (i.e. by the emperor) 
to regulate expenditure, to prevent extravagance and misappropria- 
tion of funds, and to put the finances of the city on a sound basis. 
The appointment of these logistai is one of the earliest signs of that 
tendency to centralize government 2, which increased steadily, until 
all municipal self-government disappeared. At the same time the 
need for extra-municipal logistai shows that municipal government 
was proving a failure in the Empire. The officials of the cities evi- 
dently were found to be corrupt or incompetent or extravagant; no 
sufficient check on them was exercised by public opinion; and they 
had too little experience and training. The Imperial government 
abandoned all attempt to improve and edueate the municipal govern- 
ment, and step by step degraded it from all real power, until at last 
there was nothing left except a gigantic bureaucracy of the central 
government and its representatives or instruments in the cities. 

At first the logistai were regularly selected from a different city : 
commonly they were Roman citizens; often they belonged to the 
equestrian or the senatorial order ; they were men of experience, who 
ranked far above the mere municipal magistrates ; they did not take 
up residence in the cities where they acted, though doubtless they 
occasionally visited them. For example, the citizens of Aphrodisias 





" Curator rei publicae qui Graeco voca- * No proof of their existence earlier 
bulo logista nuncupatur (Cod. Just. I than Nerva is known. 


54, 3). 
ATR as ol ia Cc 
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had to consult by letter M. Ulpius Eurykles of Aizanoi, the logistes, 
before they could apply a bequest of Philemon to the institution of 
games!; and among their logistaz occurs a citizen of Tralleis ; while 
a citizen of Aphrodisias acted as logistes of Cyzicos ®. 

From the first the office of cwrator (logistes) was felt by the cities 
to be an encroachment on their liberty and autonomy, and was 
resented accordingly. Already in the time of Nerva, it is the unpopu- 
larity of a logistes in Smyrna that leads Philostratus to mention him *. 
In the second century the state of Apameia devoted a capital sum 
of 34,000 den. to saving themselves from the tyranny of curators 
for the future (p. 464). 

Not merely cities, but whole provinces (especially those adminis- 
tered by the senate) were found to require a special financial manager 
from the emperor. Pliny was sent to Bithynia on a mission of this 
kind; but, in general, the emperor sent in such cases a corrector 
(dvop0adrns). 

During the third century the logistes was an ordinary and regular 
official of the city, selected from among those citizens who had already 
held office : the selection was sometimes made by the emperor, but in 
other cases it was made by the municipal senate, which became more 
and more a mere instrument for executing the will of the central 
government. The logistai of the early fourth century appear as 
keepers of the lists and valuations of property of the different classes 
of citizens ; sometimes a provincial governor, officiating at a trial of 
a Christian, is represented as appealing to a logistes for information 
about the rank of the accused*. It is clear that the logistaz encroached 
steadily on the powers of the supreme board of magistrates, taking 
the entire management of the finances and property and public 
works of the city, deciding questions between the state and any 
individual citizen, and becoming, together with the municipal senate, 
the means whereby the central government controlled and taxed 
the cities. 

Logistat were appointed by the emperors, not merely for a city, but 
also for the Gerousia of a city, which often had the control of large 
sums (p. 112). At Ephesus Hadrian sent a logistes®, a citizen of 
Keramos in Caria, to the Gerousia, which seems to have become some- 





’ CIG 2741, BCH 1885 p. 71. * Acta SS. Didymi et  Theodorae 
PACIG 2700.52 7824 28 April p. LILI, Acta S. Sebastianae 
* avip datos, @ dvoua ‘Podos, tots 7 June p. 7*. 

Zpvpvatovs €doyioreve mikpas Vit. Soph. 5 CIG 2987 b (restored). 
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what embarrassed about the recovery of large sums due to it!. The 
management of the money which was entrusted to it for various 
purposes, and lent out by it at interest, required both ability in 
finance and scrupulous honesty among the officials. In an inscrip- 
tion of the third century, no. 535, a dogistes of the Senate and Gerousia 
(perhaps of Akmonia) is mentioned; we may understand that he 
was Auditor of the two bodies which controlled public money ; but, 
in the third century, he was a citizen of the city where he acted as 
logistes. 

§ 7. TRIBES AND PEopLE. Herais (no. 358, 357), Argeias (207, 206, 
378), Athenais (208), and Hadrianis (364), are known. 

The worship of Hera was not characteristic at Eumeneia; and 
the tribe Herais should probably be explained by comparison with 
the tribe Argeias and the epithet applied to the citizens on coins 
EYMENEQN AXAION®. It seems clear that a body of colonists who 
claimed to represent the old Achaean stock formed part of its original 
population. It is improbable that they were actually drawn from 
Greece proper, Achaia or Argos ; but Aeolic Cyme boasted its Achaean 
origin, among its early kings occurs the Argive or Mycenaean name 
Agamemnon, and Aeolis generally ranked as Achaean. It seems there- 
fore probable that Aeolic settlers may have been enrolled in two 
tribes Argeias and Herais (the latter named after the Argive goddess, 
whom probably they worshipped in a temple within the city). 

The hellenized cities of Asia Minor were exceedingly fond of con- 
necting themselves with old Greek history and legend. Thus the 
people of Eumeneia called themselves Achaioi, of Synnada Dores and 
Tones, of Isinda Iones. 

Athenais was probably named after the Pergamenian goddess Athena 
Nikephoros: the head of Pallas wearing the Attic helmet, a common 
Pergamenian type ®, is often found on autonomous Eumenian coins. 
Probably the soldier-element, which was doubtless introduced to give 
strength to the new foundation, may have been enrolled in the tribe 
Athenais. That element in a Pergamenian colony seems generally 
to have consisted of mercenaries, Thracian, or Mysian, or Paphlago- 
nian *, or Galatian °. 





1 Hicks no. 486. nais at Laodiceia p. 60. 

2 Droysen III 2 p. 69 doubts whether * See pp. 180, 34 f. 
these coins and those mentioning the ° Smertorix is mentioned on coins of 
river Glaukos belong to Eumeneia: the Augustus. This rare name is Gaulish; 
doubt is unjustified. and may have been introduced by some 


* The Seleucid Athena-type on coins Galatic mercenary in the Pergamenian 
wears a Corinthian helm. Atribe Athe- _ service. 
Tene 
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The prominence of Apollo in the religion and the coinage of 
Eumeneia suggests that a tribe Apollonis probably existed! and that 
the native element in the composite foundation was enrolled in it. 

Hadrianis was doubtless an old tribe baptized anew; its former 
name is unknown, but if a tribe Dias existed, it would naturally be 
selected to bear the name of Hadrianus Olympius. No evidence is 
known that Hadrian visited Eumeneia; but he was of course honoured 
by many cities which he did not visit. 

Kleon Agapetos, mentioned on coins of Augustus and Livia, was 
probably father of [C.] Julius Kleon, Archiereus [Asias] on coins of 
Agrippina. Bassa, High-priestess [of Asia], was wife of Julius Kleon ? 
(BACCA - KAEQNOE may bear that sense, p. 150). 

§ 8. THe TurKisH Conquest of the Eumenian valley is obscure ; 
not a single fact is recorded; and we are reduced to inference from 
the history of the districts around. By the arrangement made with 
the Turks about 1072, Eumeneia remained part of the Byzantine 
territory. But the easy route down the Maeander to Eumeneia, and 
thence into the Banaz-Ova, must have been peculiarly tempting to 
the nomad Turks’, who were henceforth masters of Pisidia and 
probably of the Apamean valley. In 1097 the arrival of Ducas at 
Lampe re-established Byzantine authority in the district*. But in 
1146 an incidental reference of John Cinnamus brings before us one 
of the Turkish marauding bands in the valley between Eumeneia and 
Apameia; though Manuel had believed that in this district he was 
safe from any attack ®. In the following years such raids must have 
been frequent. In 1158 Manuel Comnenus doubtless traversed the 
Kumenian district, when he advanced by Philadelpheia into the Pen- 
tapolis ®, which seems already to have been permanently occupied by 
the Turks; but this spasmodic attack produced no good result. In 
1175 Manuel refortified Siblia; but his attempt to recover his hold on 
the district proved a failure. The fortifications of Siblia were dis- 
mantled in 1176; and probably no Byzantine force ever again entered 





1 Apollonis at Laodiceia p. 60, at 
a Bithynian city LW 1183, at Dorylaion 
Radet en Phrygie p. 140, Ath. Mitth. 
1895 p. 18. 

2 Imhoof GM p. 211. Bassa is men- 
tioned on a coin attributed by Borrell 
to Domitia; but Mr. Head says that 
the Empress’s name is not legible, and 
assigns the coin doubtfully to Agrippina. 
M. Imhoof-Blumer, to whom I commu- 


nicated this, writes that Mr. Head must 
be followed, and he withdraws his 
published inference from  Borrell’s 
reading. 

° On the gradual nomadization of Asia 
Minor by the Turks see pp. 15 ff, 215 f. 

* See pp. 17, 227 (date wrongly given 
1092 in latter place). 

° See Ch. XI § 25 and App. I. 

® See pp. 19, 598. 
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the upper Maeander valley. In 1178 we learn that the nomads were 
in possession both of Baklan-Ova (Lounda) and of Banaz-Ova; and, 
although Manuel advanced in person, and drove them out, he seems 
not to have penetrated as far as Eumeneia, and probably the nomads 
returned as soon as his army retired. The hurried march of Bar- 
barossa in 1190 could produce no effect on the Turkish occupation 
(pp. 23, 219). 

As to the process whereby a Christian population ceased to exist 
in the Eumenian district, nothing is known. The part played by 
slaughter in the numerous raids, by emigration of the Christians, and 
by acceptance of the religion of the conquerors, must be left to con- 
jecture. It is certain that the whole country, Ishekli, Dineir, Daz- 
Kiri, Hambat-Kiri, Baklan, and Tchal, was purely Mohammedan, when 
western travellers began again to penetrate into the district. Between 
Ushak on the north, Sparta and Olu-Borlu on the south-east, and 
Khonas on the south-west, no Christian body seems to have preserved 
a continuous existence, though in recent years Christian immigration 


has begun (pp. 25 ff). 


Nors. M. Imhoof-Blumer tells me that he now reads on the coin published in 
his Monn. Gr. p. 400 no. 104, M- KA. OYAAEPIANOY .« APXI-ACIAC 
EICANFIAANTOC: see inscr. 203. 


ABRENDT XS: 


INSCRIPTIONS OF THE EUMENIAN DISTRICT, 


Amone the following inser. some certainly may belong to Peltai, Siblia, 
and Attanassos ; but precise assignation is impossible (see note preliminary 
in App. I to Ch. XV); and it would have been almost better to place 
here the whole of the inser. under no. 75-82 and 84-88. 


195. (R. 1887). Kotchak. Tpuusyévns "AadANovn IIpomvAal@ edy ny. 
A bipennis is appended under this votive inscription as the symbol of the 
power of the god (see pp. 149, 263, and nos. 42, 103), who, therefore, is 
not the true Greek Apollo, but the Phrygian deity, Men-Sozon-Sabazios 
(who is often identified with the Greek Apollo). He is represented on 
Kumenian coins as the horseman god carrying a bipennis over his left 
shoulder (Mionnet 571), the type which is often described incorrectly as 
‘an Amazon.’ 

The god ‘in front of the gates’ must be a native Phrygian deity, who 
had his own seat in the valley before Eumeneia was built, and was rever- 
enced by the inhabitants of that city alongside of, and even before, the 
deities proper to the new foundation, whose temples were within the city. 
This native god of the valley had certainly his seat at the Aieron of Atta- 
nassos (pp. 242, 356), where from time immemorial he had guided his 
Phrygian worshippers, advised them as a prophet, and cured them from 
diseases. 


196. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Ti(Bépiov) KAavdiov Tpdhwvos viov, Kupiva, 
"AOnvddorov [PjiAlalAjOn, tepéa TpomvdAlatov ‘Amd|AA@vos. Ti. Claudius 
Athenodotus Philalethes, a Roman citizen, must have been a man of 
standing in the city; and the last name suggests that he belonged to 
the line of physicians of the famous medical school connected with the 
ieron of Men Karou in the time of Augustus (see p. 52), viz. Zeuxis 
Philalethes (mentioned on coins of Laodiceia), succeeded by Alexander 
Philalethes, whose pupil was Demosthenes Philalethes. Athenodotos 
Philalethes was doubtless trained in the same school; he may have 
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taken the surname either to mark his training or because of an actual 
connexion by blood; and it is highly probable that he conducted 
a medical establishment at the Azeron of Attanassos in the Eumenian 
territory, where a god similar in character to Men Karou was worshipped. 
In that case he lived in the first century after Christ ; and he or his 
father got the civitas from Tiberius. Plutarch Symp. VIII 9 § 1 quotes 
Athenodorus, a physician of that period. 


197. Published with very different text in CIG 3886, Letronne 
Journ. d. Savants 1825 pp. 330 ff, Franz Finf Inschriften, M. Paris BCH 
1884 p. 237, Hamilton II p. 470: the text is given above as no. 88 
p. 2461, See § 2. 

The long series of deities in whose cultus Monimos is described as 
priest in this inscription (Zeus Soter, Apollo, Men Askaénos and Meter 
Angdistis, Agathos Daimon and Isis and Imperial Peace) should not be 
considered as distinct gods each having his or her own priest. Monimos 
was the priest of a pair of gods, embodying the divine nature as male 
and female, who were worshipped in the same temple and on the same 
altar as otvvaot kal o¥vBopor: their complex nature, and the historical 
vicissitudes of their worship, are expressed by a series of identifications 
with Greek and Egyptian and Imperial Roman divinities (pp. 34, 104, 
263 f, 293 f, no. 98, 100 f). Monimos, as one of a college of priests 
(pp. 288, 293) attached to this cultus, is specified as ‘lampadarch priest: ’ 
in the sacred mysteries he filled a 7d/e corresponding to that of the 
Dadouchos at Eleusis. 

The Greek moralized representation of the pair of deities under such 
forms as Eirene and the child Ploutos, shows how the Mother and the Son 
are here called Peace and Agathodaimon. 

In illustration of the complex priesthood mentioned here, a Roman 
epitaph may be quoted (Kaibel 1449): ketuar AdpyAtos ’Avrdvios 6 Kat 
iepeds TOV Te Oey TdvTHY, TpSTov Bovadins, etra Mntpds Oey Kat Arovdcov 
KalO|nyeudvos ® rovrous éxrehécas pvotijpia «tA., where it is obvious that 
the Latin Bona Dea and the Phrygian Mother of the Gods are identified ; 
while Dionysos Kathegemon, the Pergamenian god, corresponds to Men- 
Agathodaimon in no. 88. Another illustration is found in no. 466. 


1 In 1.10 M. Paris reads!HC: Hamil- and he first caught the correct run of 
ton’s KHL gives the true restoration the text in i[epéa Ads] and Mnvos ’Acka- 
[xpepuda]kjoavra. M. Paris also reads — nvov. I would delete the comma between 
in 1.10 EKAOTILC, where Hamilton’s dapraddpynv and iepéa in his text and 
EIA is confirmed by Pococke’s ETTA. my former text (no. 88). 

Otherwise M. Paris’s copy is the best; 2 Kaibelreads cat‘ Hyepuovos. See no. 546. 
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Zeus-Oromasdes and Apollo-Mithras-Helios- Hermes and Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares were the three gods whose statues accompanied those of 
the king himself and of Kommagene on the monument at the top of 
Nemrud-Dagh. 

The date of this inscription would be fixed not earlier than Caracalla, 
if the restoration [dwr.] Monimos could be trusted. But it is rather short, 
while [Aurelius] would be too long. There is no clear evidence of date; 
the lettering seems good (to judge from the type used by M. Paris), and 
I was disposed on that account (see no. 88) to consider the reading Atvp. 
wrong, But I now believe that the date is under Caracalla (see below), 
and the name should be restored M. Adp. 

It is doubtful whether the éyAoyuoris is to be identified with the Aoyt- 
ors. The latter was originally a Roman imperial official appointed by the 
emperor himself to regulate the finances of a city, and selected almost 
invariably from some other city. But the position of the curator was 
afterwards changed : beginning, perhaps, about 4. D. 200, he was a regular 
officer of the city, selected from the citizens who had already held high 
municipal office: see p. 370. In this inscription, the eg/ogista is a citizen 
of Eumeneia; and therefore the date is not earlier than the third century 
(if we assume his identity with the logista). he title eglogista is rare: 
it occurs at Ihum (CIG 359g !), and in Egypt 4956, 4957. See § 6. 

A xpewpvddkioy (see p. 370) existed at Aizanoi LW 845, Apameia 
no. 333, Tiberiopolis? Phr. LWror1, Aphrodisias LW 16 30 &e., CIG 2826 
&e., Chios Ps, Arist. Oec. II 12, Cos Paton-Hicks p. 249, Philadelpheia 
CIG 3429, Akmonia no. 549, Smyrna CIG 3282, 

This office was also called ypayparetoy at Nysa CIG 2943, ypapparo- 
pvrdxiov at Pessinus CIG 4094, Tlos CIG 4247, pvdaky TOV ypappatwv 
at Mylasa CIG 2693, while dpyetov is very widely used. The names 
pntpopudraxiov (Suidas), cvyypahodvaAdkiov (Memphis in Egypt), decpo- 
pvadaktov (Boeotia) have not been found in Asia Minor. Deeds of all 
kinds were sometimes executed in duplicate (ama dm CIG 3509), one of 
which was deposited in the Record Office; but commonly a copy was 
made for the Office (dvtiypadov or éxodpdyioya, if an impression of the 
seals was taken). See § 5 and M. Dareste quoted there, 

The Eirenarch and Paraphylax are often mentioned together, and were 
evidently connected with each other (p. 68). The Paraphylax was prob- 
ably head of a body of policemen (mapapvdaxtrat nos. 115,116); and the 
Kirenarch had a general control of peace and order extending probably 
further than the limits of a single city. 





’ Second or third century B.c., denoting a Greek official. 
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198. (Mordtmann in Kavor. Pirod. SVAA. 1884 Tapapt. p. 65 no. 12). 
Kupl@ “AckAnmo Swripe kal “Cyeia Oeots éamnxduts. 

Asklepios Soter occurs also at Dionysopolis (p. 146). 

This pair is obviously a mere hellenizing identification of the god and 
the goddess at Attanassos. On the title xvpios see p, 150, on émijxoos 


PP. 304, 306. 


199. CIG 3887. 6 6. ’Enxtyovov Mevexpdrovs Piddnarpi, tov tepéa 
THs Pdpns, cwtipa kal evepyérnyv 61a mpoydvwv', Epigonos Philopatris 
is mentioned on a coin of Augustus (Imhoof GM no. 680), which dates 
this inscription. He was perhaps the earliest priest of Rome in Eumeneia, 
A cultus and a priest of Rome existed in Smyrna as early as 195 B.C., 
in Alabanda 170 B.c.,in Pergamos 98 B.c.2_ Both in Eumeneia, no. 199, 
and in Apameia, no. 302, there was a priest of Rome, and doubtless 
a temple. Reasons are given on p. 479 for thinking that the decrees 
relating to the calendar were engraved on the walls of the temple of 
Rome at Apameia. Now another copy of these decrees existed at Eu- 
meneia ; and it is possible that the Eumenian temple of Rome was built 
at the same time and for the same purpose. A third copy of these 
decrees seems to have existed at Dorylaion, Radet ex Phrygie p. 136. 


200. (R. 1883). Ishekli: letters five inches high. [éqlaros 16 8’. 
Fragment of some emperor’s titles. 


201. (R. 1887). Aidan. Published with differences by M. Paris BCH 
1884 p. 245°. Sterrett’s copy 1883 read TAavkwvos, but otherwise agrees 
with mine. 6 6. KkaOtépwoev [Tlepparixoy Kaloapa traroly, clwripa Kal 
EvEepyeTyY THs TOAEwS" EmLeANOevTHY ‘Eppayévovs To} MeAlrwvos kal Mvn- 
odéov Tod} Pawinrov kal "Apreptddpov tod "Apted0dpov tod TAdvKevos 
apxovtwv. Germanicus was twice consul, 12 and 18 a.p. Though there 
seems to have been no dfs or B after tzarov, yet probably the inscription 
belongs to 18, while Germanicus was on his eastern mission. Greeks 
were often careless and ignorant of propriety in Latin titles. Perhaps 
Germanicus visited the city, or at least he conferred some favour on it, 


Another Meliton no. 259. See p, 368. 


202. CIG 3902 4. This inscription comes under APAMBIA no. 345, 





? In CIG an unintelligible line is put kel’s note): O. Hirschfeld Berl. Site. 
at the beginning, which is simply the 1888 p. 835. 
first line of no. 237. * The double Artemidoros has de- 
> Tac. Ann. IV 56, Livy XLIII 6, ceived M. Paris, who omits the second, 
Inschr, Perg. I p.203 no. 268 (ep. Frin- 
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203. (Mous. Sm. no. p§n’) brought to Tralleis from Ishekli, A line 
containing the other names of Bereneikianos must have been lost at the 
beginning ; but in the published form the inscription is given as com- 
plete. [M. KAavévov ?] Bepeverxuavov, vidv M. KAavdiov Neuxnpdrov Kepea- 
Atov ’Aoidpyov, avdpa ayaddv, IvOcovetxny, ypycopopnoavra tn Tarpt0., 
ypapwpatetoavta, ayopavounoavta, eip{n|vapxynocavta, Bov|Aalpyjcavta kat 
€vy oceiTwviats moddats Kal Er€pais danpectars ypijoyuov tH marpio. 
YEVOMEVOD. 

As the name Ishekli occurs more than once in the country, it cannot 
be asserted positively that this inscription belongs to Eumeneia; the rare 
name, M. Claudius, which occurs in this inscription, was used at Eu- 
meneia; whereas the praenomen Tiberius was almost universally used in 
Asia with the nomen Claudius. M. Claudius Valerianus, High-priest of 
Asia 84-96, was perhaps of the same family as Cerealis. But the titles 
BovrAapxyos and xpvooddpos, characteristic of Tralleis, suggest that the 
inscription belongs to that city'. The Chrysophoros was, like the 
Stephanephoros, named from his official dress, see § 2. At Aphrodisias 
(CIG 28364 add) the Neopoici were Chrysophoroi; and they are 
entitled veorovot rijs "Adpodirns (CIG 2811). 


204. CIG 3885. 7 B. «. 6 6. er. Kara Ta yevoueva Weptiopara (sic) 
"LovAvavoy ’Apteuddpov avdpa Bovdeutiy Kat a€wAoyov, Tas Kopypaordtas 
apxas Kat Aevrovpylas aweuTT@s exteh€oavta xTA. This belongs to the 
emptiest class of honorary inscriptions. It is on the basis of a statue 
erected by Claudia (daughter of Diokles) and Claudianus, wife and son 
of Julianus. We may assume that Claudius Diokles was the full name 
of Claudia’s father. 

An Artemidorus also no. 201, Ioulianos 226. 


205. (R. 1887). The only other inser. which has any appearance of 
being a decree is a mutilated fragment, in small fine lettering and long 
lines at least 12 in number: I could make nothing of it: 7-10 rH mode» 
bmlép éavrov] Kat Tod vioji A?] Atlkuwyijov Tepelvtiou + + +jsavod mardds 


Eee oo Jvov [ 
206. (Hogarth 1887). Savrantcha. BCH 1893 p. 2447. ’Ayabsjpepos 


7 a >) , \ a \ \ > ae | De a 
Avovvaiov dudjs Apyetados KaTeo|K|evacev TO pvn| | etov KQ@L TOV €TF [av|T@ 





i] m7 LKo| |s mevte eis 6p[——] cetrwvi|k|dv méd[pov ? 





\ c va \ n p) la / Pp] an > / / \ vd 
Bewpov Eavt@ kat yuvarkt [adjrod Taria éx tlOv idiov p. x. Choas Kat tpudy- 
gas ev TO Biw K\ablas eldws Ort dmloOlaveiy det. See CIG 38275. 





1 See CIG 2929, 2930 b add, Ster-- 2 In BCH the wife’s name is read as 
rett Ath. Mitth. 1883 p. 329, or better Tara, and the copy ends abruptly at 
Papers of American School I p, 108. that point. 
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207. (R. 1887). Hidir. There is another inscription, no. 236, on a 
different side of this stone. [6 detva] pu(Atjs) “Apyiddos tijs ald|ris Kal ra 
réxva aiTG Eavt@ Kal Tots TpoKekndevjévos viois Tariavg cal Xpvo€pwre kat 

; / \ an a bd / > / \ 3S / F >) E e if 
Anpntpio Kat To Cdvtt ’AdeEdvipo “Adio Kal tH vuvdy’ el d€ TIS ETEpos 
2 / MA > X ™~ / 
emixerpyot, Onor [is Td Taytoy dyv. [B\p’. 

One line (or perhaps more) of this inscription was engraved on the 
capital of the Bomos, now broken. The construction at the beginning 


is obscure; and probably a different restoration is needed. 


208. (CIG 3902 d). Id(mAuos) AtAuos “Axtiakos, onperoypddos, pvdrjs 
’AOnvatdos, for himself and his wife Parthenope and children Antonia and 
sweetest Ammia. 

P. Aelius Actiacus was a shorthand writer (zotarius): he probably was 
born under Hadrian. It is possible, but not necessary, to connect onpevo- 
ypados pudrs, as in CIG. 

Personal names, especially feminine, were often adopted in Phrygia 
from Greek mythology and Epos: Parthenope here, Lais no. 210, Hip- 
podameia 227, Kyprogeneia and Nereis 244, Deidamia 358 (Chr.), Atalanta 
385 (Chr.). See no. 35, 186, 358. 


209. (R. 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3898” ’Ayady Tvxn. To ipgov kal 
Tov ém adtod Boudy xarecxevacey I(dios) “lovBévrios ‘Podpos otpatidrns 
auto kal TH yevonern adtod yuvatkl Lentil Aoviddn’ eis 6 avtol Kndev- 
Onoovrar, repos Sé oddels Tapa yrapnv Tod “Podpov 7 diaTayyy" 6 BE emI- 
xeupioas kndedoar Erepdv tia, droreioes els Tov tepdtarov pickov dyv. BO, 
durx (Ava TevTaKdota. 

It is remarkable how many Roman soldiers belong to the Eumenian 
district. The list is as follows (roughly arranged chronologically) : 

I (no. 209). [’. lovBévrios “Podpos orpatidrys °. 

2 (212). K. OviBros “Potos overpavos. 

3 (213). M. Syios Anuaydpas overpaves. 

4 (210). T. IodAvos Mupridos overpavds Bovdevris. 

5 (211). (I?) LovAuos Harias ima. orhoptaag oreipns mp. ‘Pairwy. 

6 (214). Ilus Gemelus eq. armorum custos. 

7 (217). (T.?) BA. Avddmpos stpariorys. 

8 (216), Il? AtA.? Pavoriavdy? trib. coh. VI Hisp., trib. coh. I 
Rhaet. 


g (215). “Avtwveivos oneipns mp. Pair. 





1 The E beginning érepos is engraved inscription. 
twice. ° R for B perhaps implies a later date. 
2 Beta has always the form R in this 
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10 (218). Adtp. Atovdovos orpatidtns kat Betpayds (third century), 
11 (373). Atp. Mdvvos imneds cayitrdpis dpaxwvapis (c. 300). 

Nothing similar to this occurs in any other district of Asia Minor; 
and perhaps Eumeneia was for some reason a favourite recruiting 
ground. M. Le Blant Manuel p. 15 gives some statistics. In three 
collections of Latin inser., containing 10,050, he finds 545 epitaphs of 
soldiers, an average of 5-4 per cent. In this Phrygian valley in a sena- 
torial province we should expect a smaller average ; but there are 11 soldiers 
in 138 (reckoning some unpublished fragments), giving an average of 
8 per cent. P. Aelius Faustianus (8) differs from the others: he was an 
officer of rank; and it is not certain that he was a Eumenian, as the 
others seem to have been. 

The Cohors I Rhaetorum occurs three times (5, 8, 9). As the auxiliary 
cohorts were recruited regularly in the imperial provinces!, there is here 
again something unusual. This cohort contained cavalry (cohors equitata), 
as we see from (5). It was stationed in Rhaetia in a.p. 108 (CIL III D 24), 
and 166 (Eph, Ep. II p. 460), and both (5) and (g) must have served in 
that province, though that is contrary to the rule that the Western armies 
were recruited from the Latin-speaking provinces. 


210. (R. 1887). Aidan. BCH 1893 p. 2427 Pdios "IovAvos Mupridos 
lodjerpavos Bovdevtns THs Etpevéwy moAEws EavTO KaTecKkevavey GiuvynoTov 
t y ‘ 
oikoy év @ TeOjoopal, TpoKewerns jov Tis yvvatkds Aatldos THs yAvKuTaTys, 
mMpos TO pNdeva TOTE ETLXELpHoaL pnde KEwyoa.’ ei S€ TIs Av haveln peTa TO 
ewe TEOHval, VrEevOvvos EoTaL TH tepwTaTw Tapelm dSnv. Bd’. “Tyiaivw oe 
A€yw Tact Tots Tapodetrais. Odpa. 


On @vpa see no. 280 and pp. 99 f, 367. 


211. (R. 1883, 1887). Ishekli. “IovAvos Tlamias tmnevs émdopvaAa€ 
onetp\ns mlpetns “Pairwy (av éavto karecketacer {klal Mevexpalrer rlod 
Taiov To alvew|i@ rov kal ofs dv 6 Mevexparn|s| Bovdndn. 

If the restoration here given is correct, the phrase Mevexpdjret tlod 
Taiov is an inaccurate form, in place of the right expression ro Tatov 
(with vio understood). See no. 514. 

‘OmAoptAa€ is a translation of armorum custos, keeper of the armour 
(no. 214), the title of a grade among the principales (officers intermediate 
between centurions and privates): the eustos armorum ranked above curator 


turmae and below signifer ® (Marquardt II pp. 559 f). See no, 214. 


1 Mommsen Hermes XIX p. 44; Cag- for overpavos, and KEIMHCATI for xec- 
nat Dilectus (in Daremberg et Saglio vyjca (transcribing x[nded]oar). 
Dict. d. Ant.) note 201. 5 ‘OmdopiAaé was a title of Herakles 
> BCH omits Tdios, reads ery[orjos (?) in Smyrna. 
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212. (R. 1883). Baljik-Hissar. Published in part BCH 1893 p. 243. 
"Ayad;) Toxn. K. OvdiSros “Podpos odler|pavds TO ovvxpovotoy Kat Tov én 
abro[6] ypddov ov TO Bop[O| Gv éavT@ Kal “Applta T)n yovaikt Ke Povdivy 
Oulylarpt carecxebacer «is Hp@ov' odde[v]i ErEp@ éfovala éorlai| TeOqvar TAIV 
éuod lal] ris yuvaixds pov’ edly d[€] tus €repos emuxelp(naoler Tia Oetvar, 
Grodd[ore. els tov TSv Kuplav pioxlov dnv. BY. 

The words xatecxedacev eis are engraved in smaller characters over an 
erasure and jjpoor odde- are interpolated above the beginning of the next 
line. Svvxpovorov was probably a basement of concrete (doubtless con- 
taining a grave-chamber): on it stood the altar with the inscription ; 
and one or more steps in the side of the o’v«povoroy led up to the altar 


(see p. 367). 


213. (R. 1883). Ishekli. CIG 39027 gives part, BCH 1893 p. 242 
the rest. M. Sijuos Anuaydpas overpavds td obvKpovotoy Kal Tov ypadov 
oy TO Boyd éavT@ kal MeAirivy TH yuvarxi CGv emoinoen. 


214. (CIG 39024). Ishekli. Ilus Gemelus eq(ues), armorum custos, 
Eutaxiae coniugi merenti fecit. "IAos Péuedos immevs, éTA0pvAa€, Etrakia 


oupBl@ [. X. & 
The name Gemellus occurs at Eumeneia in no, 361. Compare no. 21. 


215. (CIG 39024, better Rev. Arch, 1876 I p. 281), Hedda "AVTO- 
velvm otpatidtyn omelpns mpdrys “Pairwy die avopt p. xX." ls 0 np@ov oddevt 
érépw e€éorar reOivals|’ <b tus d& émuxerpyoet, Onoet is TOV hioxov dnv. BO’. 

I16\Aa the Latin Polla. 


216. CIG 3902 ¢ with different restoration. [7 fp. kal 6 6, éretluniolay 
(TI. AtAjoy Palvorialvov * xe[tAlap|xov x[ptns] Extys ‘Io[mavdv| Kai xetrt- 
[apxor] [x]éprns [mpalrns [Plaitw|v rov) Eavrdv eve|pyeTny). 


217. (R. 1883). Tchivril. M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 2447. Avddwpos 
Pr. Awdspo orpaTidtyn TeKYE pLHyNsS Xapw* et TLS avopv&er TO prq|pa, 
Once is [rd raluetov (dnvapua) |<¢. 

Diodorus served in the Roman army. The late form of ® shows that 
he did not take his name from the Flavian dynasty: he perhaps lived in 
the third century: ep. the inscription on a coin of Otacilia (244-249) 
em. b- DIAI[K OY - APX1- €EYMENEQN ®. 








1 The name is quite uncertain ; per- 2 At the end he reads 5 denarii. 
haps [I’. ‘IovA]uoy (but the copy, a bad 3 Doubtless Philikos was Archiereus 
one, has AION): a[Bapivov, Palry- Asias; but it is strange that ACIAC 
nalvdv &c. would suit the relics of the should be omitted at that late period. 
cognomen. 
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218, (R. 1888), Yamanlar. Published differently by M. Paris! BCH 
1884 p. 253. (A). €rovs tk’, pn(vds) 0’, av’. Avovdoros otpatidrns 6 Kat 
Betpayvds. (B). [Alvovdovos orparidtns xalt] Srpdtwv Kateckevaloar| 7d 
npoov éavtots.  (C). [Adp]. “loda[r]a SeBalornvy kali TpevCyvy, yovy 
Altovvatov, Adip. Arov[volm ro dvdpl, cal U\tpdtov ro ydAvkvtarw [mlatpl 
Avp. Avovuci [Berpalve, k[al Etpdlraly ro ddeAlpo. 

Dionysios and his brother Straton prepared their grave (B). Dionysios 
died first a.D. 236, on the eleventh day of the ninth month (A); and 
his brother, his son, and his wife, united in his burial (C). This in- 
scription shows that the praenomen Aur. is sometimes added, sometimes 
omitted, in writing a name (as has been pointed out above p. 314). 

The epithets attached to the name of Justa are remarkable: Justa was 
connected with two towns, Sebaste and Preiza?. Now between Sebaste 
and Kumeneia (or Peltai) liés a city Bria, whose name (meaning ‘city’ in 
Phrygo-Macedonian languages, p. 577) is connected with an interesting 
and wide-spread series of words. The goddess of Pamphylian Perga is 
named on coins Wanassa Preiia *, ‘the Pergaean Queen’: this implies 
that there existed a by-form Pria (or Preia) alongside of Perga, and we 
remember that Ahrens long ago explained [Iptayos with its Aeolic equi- 
valent [léppayos (i.e. épyauos) as forms of the name Tépyayos. Now 
in this series of names there was a dialectic variation between initial 
TT and B (avpyos and Burgh) *; and hence we see that alongside of Bria 
there must have been a form Berga, like Pria with Perga. Further the 
modern name of Bria is Burgas, which we now see to be a survival of 
the ancient name. Again as Perga-Pria and Berga-Bria are equi- 
valent forms, so Brioula in Lydia and Bergoula in Thrace are equivalent 
diminutive forms® of the same name; and hence it is natural to find 
Bergoula still called Burgas, preserving the ancient name, See no. 489. 

Now we return to the form [pedyvdés. Fick has shown that in 





* The differences are too many and 
serious to enumerate; in (C) M. Paris 
begins “Io[v]\ia SeBalorn]. 

* Two ethnics are often attached to 
a man’s name, rarely to a woman’s. 

° An explanation given in JHS 1880 
p. 246, and now widely accepted. 

* The variation is due to varying 
treatment of double aspirate bh and gh. 
With the variation in the vowel, com- 
pare Seiblia-Soublaion, Derbe-Doubra 
(Lapositor March 1895 p. 224); and 
above p. 222. 

° It is interesting to find the most 


characteristic Latin diminutive suffix 
employed also in Phrygo-Thracian 
names. We notice, too, that the Latin 
word pergula is of unknown origin. In 
Asia Minor a solitary house in the 
country is called Kula (the Castle, see 
Hist. Geogr. p. 212): in this sense Kula 
would correspond in Latin to Pergula, 
and it may be suggested that Pergula 
is a borrowed foreign word, which 
means ‘the little fort,’ and that it is 
the same word as the Thraco-Phrygian 
Bergoula-Brioula (where ov is the Greek 
rendering of the vowel w). 
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Phrygian ¢ often represents an original y before «; and I think that 
TIpev(nvds must go back to an old form [Ipéya or [Iptya, which 1s 
obviously equivalent to Perga-Pria. Thus [pe.¢yvr) in this inseription 
may be accepted as a local form of the ethnic of the city Bria. The wife 
of Dionysius the Eumenian belonged to the two neighbouring towns 
Bria and Sebaste, probably owning property in both: Sebaste was barely 
six miles north of Bria. Bria is called Brozos, p. 616. 


219, (R. 1887). Yakasimak. A mere fragment of an epitaph (at 
least twelve lines long), broken right and left. érovs] opm’ pny(vds) 
‘V\mepBepratov! 8 ?. ’AdeEalvd|pjos 8’ [Bovdevrijs Ed]pevewy [karecked|acey 


TO Hpalov EavtT@ Kal Tols yovetow aviTrov........ | "Are€dvd|pw ’Apre ?|- 
HEDUSMIKOLAs. oo ss. [1 ?lAwria [kal 7H éavrod] yuven[é ef d€ Tis] oKvAr[ces, 


Séoet KTA. A.D. 164. See no. 661. 


220. (Hogarth 1887). Budjak. *Adé£avdpos *Are€d[vopou tho} Oco- 

/ p) | 4 , be Sg 3 an 997 \ / r \ n n 
yévous [eroi|noev ev Tom ldi@ ek [T]Ov idlwv Td otvKpova[tioy ody TO Boye, 
¢ nN NS an \ ’ nN 7h / N\ / M4 a 3 5 / | 2 [ | [ 7 | 
éavt@ Ke TH yuvaikl adrod Taria Ke Téxvm yunoig’ «i b€ TLS aviTITO\LNOE)L 
) énixodrdtoe #) Erelp|dv tiva Ofoer, Ojoe [elis Tov pioxov Tov Krpialy| 
Snvdpia dicyidta Ke és TiHlv telplav Bovdjv Syvdlp\ia ducxidta. Tovrav 
aytiypaov areréOn eis Ta dpxeia. Compare ra téia ék 7. i. no. 361. 


221. (R. 1888). Aidan, The first half is published BCH 1893 p. 243. 
"AAleLavdpos xaltlerxedacer 7d pgov EavtTe (Gv Kal TO vig pov “E/p|uoyevy 
Kat TH yuv[e|Ki adrod "Appia cal trols Téxvois avtob erepm d& ovdevt e€ov 
Zotar TeOfvar ywpl[s| tSv mpoyeypalylpévov’ ds b& dv emixetlpyoes, Onoes 
is THY tepwrdrny Bovdiy mpooteimov ony. |€. 

222. (R. 1888). Omar-Keui. ’Ad€£ardpos T[ailov? rod ’Artddov Eaut|@ 
Ke TH yulpauxié pov Tlep|r¥AAy Kal tolis TeKvors 6d\or dow] Kal TH pyrtlplt 
(Andilo cateo(kevace Tov ypdld[oly xrd. fine to fiscus. 


223, (R. 1887). Yakasimak. érovs 70’, pn(vos) ///// Abp. ’AdéEavdpos 
kt "Appuds %) yuri) adtod Eavrots (OvTes enoivay KE Ocayevn TEKVM |. X- 
A.D. 219-20. 


224. (R. 1887). Ishekli. "Avdpdv[erxos exot|noev 76 [jpoov Cv! ppovav 


[avr xal ro] Tarpt Tato. 
epapeneras etees< Fyt Pe o 


1 Tf this name is correctly restored, 2 T[aiJov uncertain: the inscription 
it must have been written in a con- is very faint, and [TIAjOY was the 
tracted form. doubtful appearance. 
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22.5. (R, 1887). Aidan. M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 2461. Ammia to 
her husband Damas and children Euandros and Stratoneike, cal ef t- 
vi. ad|ri) Gola clvvxwpjow. Fine to Fiscus. See no. 380. 

226. (R. 1887). CLG 3889. Ishekli. “Aveixnros *IovAtavod éxoinoev 76 
prnpuetov Teptia Aovktov tod Tatov npwid: xal éavte Cov. Any dead 
person, even a slave or freedman (see Deneken /eros in Roscher’s 
Lexicon), may be a jpws or jpwts ; but the use of the title in an epitaph 
probably implies the institution of some cultus. Here the husband 
intends to institute such a cult to his deceased wife: in a Roman epitaph 
a father makes the grave for his son Faustus ffpw. orepavnddépw, where 
he evidently regarded the son as identified with the crowned god, and 
probably he placed over the grave a statue or statuette of the son 
represented as Stephanephoros”. ‘Typical examples of the foundation of 
a cultus to a dead person as hero may be found in CIG 2448 (the 
testament of Epikteta, probably in Thera), and in Rev. E7, Gr. 188g 
pp. 19 ff (to the daughter of Antipater, son of Gaius, at Amorion) ; but 
all those bequests given for the performance of ceremonies at the grave 
are devices to secure the permanence of a heroic cultus (see pp. 100, 
367 f). There are cases, especially at Cyzicos and Aphrodisias, in which 
the title jows is applied to a magistrate. M. Waddington considers that 
they had died in office, LW 1639, and explains the surprising mortality 
of magistrates by the supposition that the title was often for life. This, 
however, does not suit the facts. M. Th. Reinach, on the other hand, 
simply remarks that at Cyzicos the title was often given to living men and 
women *, without suggesting any explanation. Perhaps the meaning is 
that persons were sometimes appointed after their death: Canon Hicks 
considers that a tutelary god or a hero was often appointed to an 
eponymous office, e.g. Stephanephoros at Iasos and Priene*. Heroes 
may have been appointed at Aphrodisias in the same way. ‘This 
seems to be one of the many ingenious fashions in which marks and 
titles of honour were invented for the dead and made a matter of sale in 





' M. Paris has the fine rightly dynv. 
in his copy, but wrongly restores dny. 
Bp. 
2 Kaibel 1343: compare the title as 
applied to a magistrate, who was ori- 
ginally the priest of the crowned god 
(e.g. "Ardh\Aay oreharn pip s at Tasos) 
p. 56. 

3 BCH 1890 p. 537. His examples 
are not all good: BCH XII 193 is en- 


graved on a tombstone and clearly refers 
to a dead man: Ath. Mitth. VII 254 is 
on the basis of a statue, but the statue 
may commemorate a dead man. 

* Hicks in JHS 1887 p. sg: Th. Rei- 
nach in Rev. Et. Gr. 1893 p. 156 con- 
siders the suggestion as not deserving 
even of refutation. See also Hicks 
Inser., Br. Mali pps 10,3 pae 
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Asian cities. Such a title as hipparch in Cyzicos, stephanephoros in 
Aphrodisias', was given to the dead man or woman, by the fiction of 
election for the ensuing year; and of course a sum was required in 
payment, Similarly there can be no doubt that the presentation of 
crowns, inscriptions, statues, &c., by the state was a matter of regular 
traffic. 


227. (CIG 3899). Ishekl. dd(G.0s) "Amos karecxevace[v] (Ov gave 
TO [nplpov Kal rH ylvlvarxt Ad[pr]n Kal rots rékvors adrod "AnflJm «al 
[‘Immodal[ule[ia xjal ‘[Ploydvn érepm [2] ovx e[E€lorar reOfivar' [ei] de 
[u]n, KA. 

On another side @vpa?. See no. 280. 


228. (R. 1883), Emirjik. "“Amguiov Terpwviov [. .ve ’AdeEdvdpov ro[p 
Bwpov 2]. x., Kate[oKevacey], fines to fiscus and senate ®. 


229. (R. 1887). Yakasimak*. Avp. ’Apiorwv xateckedacer Td fpgov 
ec a \ a v } >A , r ‘ is fo aA V4 \ i 6 \ ‘H 
EavT@ Kal TH yuvatkt Apiorn Kal tw vio ’Aplotw Kal tH Ovyarpt ‘Hpa- 
lay \ a fa) C4 na 
Khlev|dvavy Kal tats Ovyarpdow [TJacav7y cat “Hpaxdevdiavf érépm 8 oddevt 
2¢6\.. » a A M7 we , ef ote 4 , 5) N 
efov €otat teOfjvar ek tis d& emyerpyoer Crepov Oeival tiva, Oioe is Tov 


; 5 
ploKov 1°. 


230. (Sterrett 1883). Ishekli. “Arrados éav({r)@ Kat rH yuvatkl Kat re 
TECK )V® J. X. 


231. (R. 1888). Ishekli. Published rightly by M. Paris, BCH 1884 
p- 233. Adpidros Taios “An[eAJAG kareckedacer TO pvypetov éavt[o] Kat TH 
yuvarkt avriod| kal ry pytpt cal y[pnlor@ pir "Ovynolwo Kat rH yvvalijet 
avTod- «i d€ Tis emixerpyjoer dvalo|kevdoa: Tov témov, Eotw aiTe xar|d|pa 
TEKVOY TEK[VOLS] Kal TO cUpBovdcloavTe . 6 Blos Tadra. 

As in no. 232, 236, friends are admitted to the grave. This text has 
something unusual about it, and may be compared with no. 565, 567 ° 


? At Cyzicos BCH 1889 p. 518; Ath. * M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 247 reads 
Mitth. 1881 pp. 42, 121, CIG 3665. In ATIOIONTTETPONIO (sic), adding 
a Carian city BCH 1890 p.607; at ‘la premicére ligne seulement est lisible. 
Aphrodisias CIG 2827, 2850 c, LW 1636, * Yakasimak consists of two divisions 


1639. (mahale) : the northern of these is called 
* Below this CIG adds two more lines, Ulujaka by M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 251. 
which in reality is the beginning of a * The number is not quite certain. 
fragment in honour of some emperors, The symbol for dyvapia was not engraved. 

published BCH 1884 p. 236. 5 See p. 532. 
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232. (R. 1883), Emirjik. Published very incompletely by M. Paris 
BCH 1884 p. 2401. On three sides of a large Bomos. 
A. wos av todrov topBov Tis erevev EavTo, 
Movoas doxnOels, Tdios mpaypyatiKos, 
HS adéxo pry Tarin tékeciv re TwoOnrots *, 
4 of pa Tov ald.oy Todrov é[x]wou dopor, 
ovy ‘PovBn peyddovo O[eot] Oepamovte. .. - - 
[kai pera name of a second friend] 
. [viv & addis| lodWndos dvot rovrors 
8 T'dios ws dytos, os dyabds, mpodréyw *. 
B. ovjx @rxov mAodrov Toddty els Blov, ob TOA xpiya, 
ypdppact 8 noknOnv éxmovedas petptors* 
é€& dv toto [pliroww emy[p|keov @s dvvapls pot, 
12 oTovony vy elxov Taor xapiCopevos. . 
TOUTO yap HY mou TepmVdy emapkeiy ek TLS ExpNCE, 
ws GAAwv 6ABos Tépiv Gye Kpadin. 
pndets & oty TACVTH TYPpAMWOels [Kod|ha poveito, 
16 maot yap els “Audns cat Té(O)Aos* éotly toor. 
“Eorw tis péyas dv ev xtiypacw; ov mA€ov obros, 
TavTO péTpov yains mpos Tdpov exd€éxeTat. 
omevdete, THY Woyxny evppatvere mavtore, [O]vn[rol®, 
20 @s dvs Bloros, Kal perpov eott Cons. 
Tatra, piro.® pera tadra th ydp mA€ov 3 ovKéTe TadrTa’ 
aTnAAn Tabra Aadet Kal AlOos, ov yap éyd. 
C. Ovdpar pev evOa kal mpds “Atdav ddot 
24 dveEddevtor & eioly és pdos tpiBou' 
ojt 8 S[etAlavor mdvet[es| eis alvaloraou 
ree, Wench fee) ON, ELT soe Ts Oy td acs wanes EAL 
(four iambies illegible). 
The tomb was erected by Gaius for his own family and for two friends, 
Roubes and another. The name Gaius was very common at Eumeneia 
(no. 211, 224, 226, 231, etc.)". The admission of any persons outside 


1 M. Paris calls the village Emeldjik. a festoon. Apparently there was no 
In 1883 Sterrett helped me. In 1887 room for them at the bottom of the 
Hogarth and I recopied it; but we stone, and they were put in the blank 
added nothing, and in our copyI find space at the top. 


in l. 2 ypapparixéds transcribed, appa- 4 réO\os on the stone: an error for 
rently a slip. Both copies confirm some  rédos. 
of Dr. Zingerle’s emendations Philologus 5 dyn[ow] or ovn[oa] might also be 
1894 p. 345. suggested. 

2 The stone clearly has adddyo Pdi. ° M. Paris reads tava dao. 


5 Lines 7, 8 are engraved at the top 7 Compare Gaiana no. 387 (Chr.) and 
of the stone, separated from 1. 1 by 229. 
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of the family to the tomb is not in keeping with the strict old Phrygian 
feeling (p. 98), and indicates wider education and freer philosophic 
thought: see also no. 231 (which has other traces of difference from the 
common Phrygian type) and 380. 

Gaius was a lawyer or attorney ', and a man of education (I. 2)2, On 
his tomb he inscribes, during his lifetime, a remarkable epitaph in verse, 
in which he records something about his own life and sentiments. He 
allows his two friends admission to the same grave; and in the lost lines 
5-7, he apparently mentioned that they had influenced his thought, ‘and 
now, equal in franchise® with these two, I, Gaius, as a pure, as a good 
man, announce publicly. Then he proceeds to give on sides B and C 
a statement of his principles, his education, his generosity to his friends 
and to allmen. The chief interest of this text lies in the question, what 
are Gaius’s principles. The term éy.os, the designation of Roubes as 
“servant of the great God,’ the fine sentiment of 13-14, might suggest 
that he was a Christian. But the general tone of g ff is distinctly that 
of Greek philosophy, and 19-20 in particular are of the Epicurean tone ; 
while 21-23 seem to be the beginning of a sneer at the idea of a Re- 
surrection of the dead and the poor fanatics who cling to it. M.Cumont 
writes ® to me, ‘7 me semble méme surprendre dans ce morceau une véritable 
polémique contre les idées nouvelles qui se repandaient dans Ventourage du 
défunt’; and I agree fully with his view, for in 9-22 the tone seems 
pointedly adopted to vie with and surpass, as well as to contradict, the 
Christian morality and its point of view. 

The term peydro.o O[eod] Oepdmwv is taken by Dr. Zingerle in Philol. 
1894 p. 345 as a proof of Christian origin; and M. Paris refused to admit 
the restoration @[¢od], because it would be a sign of Christianity. Dr. 
Zingerle proceeds to state the view that in this tomb a Christian and 
a pagan were buried together; and regards the whole as a proof of the 
gentle and easy development of religion in Asia Minor, where Hellenism 
lived on in Christian garb ® This view seems to me untenable in view 
of the general character of the whole epitaph. As Dr. Zingerle recog- 


note, Duchesne BCH 


‘ A mpaypatixés of the Gerousia at 
Magnesia Mae. (homme d’ affaires, inten- 
dant, gérant, MM. Cousin and Deschamps 
BCH 1888 pp. 207, 213). 

2 ypappartikés, in One of my copies, is 
tempting. 

_* Holding the same sentiments. 

* References to Hades, and similar 
mythological ideas, as in 23, are not in 
themselves inconsistentwith Christianity 
as expressed in verse, see LW 2145 with 


Waddington’s 
1879 p. 145, Le Blant II p. 406. 

° I sent him the additional lines of 
the inser., which are the most decisive. 

° Wo Hellenismus in christlichem Ge- 
wande in weitem Umfange weiterlebte. 
That this is true, I am quite agreed 
with Dr. Zingerle, and we shall see 
some examples of the influence of the 
common philosophical tone in Christian 
inscr., no. 354. 


Dex 
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nizes, the form ‘the god’ was widely used by the pagans: at the same 
time I must so far agree with him that this ‘servant of the great god, 
with his Semitic name, does not seem to be the adherent of any local 
cult. In the mutilated lines 7-8, he seems to be marked as a sort of 
missionary, whose convert Gaius had become. Yet the name Roubes 
does not seem Christian: it has not the type of the Christian no- 
menclature of the period: it seems to be Jewish, and to represent a 
grecized form of Reuben (‘PovBjv). The ‘ great god’ is Jehovah, called 
toros Oeds in a Jewish inser. of Athribis in Egypt’, and often in the 
Septuagint. See no. 563. 

Thus we find in this remarkable inscription two sides, (1) philosophy 
in pointed opposition to Christianity (as in inscr. 466, 635), (2) the 
mixture of Judaism and Hellenism, pointing to a fusion of the two 
in Phrygia (see p. 675). The age of Caracalla or Alexander Severus is 
in all probability the time when this inscr. was composed. 


233. (Hogarth 1887). Ishekh. CIG 3902% with some differences. 
Trvccov érinoe 7d hpwov ave kal rH yuvatkl adrod “Apia Kal rots Téxvots 


érépy 8% 0(d dent e€€orar TeOHvat. 


234. (R. 1887). CIG 3892 with some differences after Laborde, who 
does not record the loss of nearly four lines in the middle. ”Erovs o7@, 
ynvos 0’? Arovicvos TAvkwvos E[djyeveds Cov TO HpGov [kalTeckevaca €pavTo 
k{at] ri yovarkl pov ’Andun =[Kv]uvov Kat tots TeKxvors pov [three lines erased 
rovlrov 70 dvtlypaov ameréOn eis TA Etpevewy apxeia. A.D. 205. 


The penalty is erased, as in no, 235, cp. 243. 


235. (R. 1887), Ishekli. BCH 1884 p. 235, Rev. Arch. 1876 I 
p. 279. “Erovs o1d’. Adp. Atovtoros ’ [rlod Niyepos Mapkeddeuvos xare- 
ox(evarev 7d Hpoov Aip. Aovdtwri cai Zay (line blank) réxvous ? atraév" «i 
d€ Tis érepov emixelp. A.D. 229-230. See no. 236. 

This inscription was never completed: possibly the penalty was 
intentionally not engraved. CIA must be a mistake for TIA; a.p. 130 
is an impossible date for an inscription where Aur. is a praenomen. The 
nomen Aurelius came into use in the provinces under M. Aurelius ; about 
161-220 provincials often bear the name M. Aurelius. Under Caracalla 
the custom of using the praenomen Aur. became almost universal in 
Phrygia, and evidently rose from the extension of the Roman franchise 


1 See BCH 1889 p.179 with 8. Reinach’s 3M. Paris reads Zav[@iw kai] rékvots. 
commentary: the term is common in Between ZAN and TEKNOIC there 
paganism (see p. 33 note). is a space for one line left blank on the 

2 Laborde has C where I read 9. stone, not noted in BCH or Rev. Arch. 
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to the whole empire: I pointed this out in JHS 1883 p. 30, and have 
since that time found it an almost infallible criterion of date: any ap- 
parent exceptions are easily explained+. The full name M. Aurelius may 
be used in an inscription engraved later than 210-215; but the person 
who bears it was a provincial Roman citizen born in 161-180: the prae- 
nomen Aur. was assumed by those who gained the civitas in virtue of 
Caracalla’s extension. At a later date the praenomen Fl. came into 
occasional use, probably under Constantine; and it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish the late use of the praenomen from the use of the nomen 
(with praenomen omitted), which became common in 70-96, and lasted 
long. De Rossi Luser. Chr, Urb. Rom. pp. exii f and Le Blant IT p. 537 
consider that the use of Aur. as praenomen is rare after Constantine; and 
my experience confirms this view. See also no. 651. 


236. (R. 1887). Hidir; engraved on another side of the stone which 
bears inser. no. 206. Adp. Aovdtwy Kateckedace TO ijp@ov EavTe Kal Tots 
rexvois kal Tarla peta TéeKvav TpPLOv. 3 , 

Aur. Doulién also no. 235. See no. 231, 380. 


237. (CIG 3887 after Pococke: attached wrongly to no. 199). Part 
of an inscription, either mutilated or undecipherable, which Pococke in 
his notebook left undistinguished from the next, no. 199. Afw|pde[ols 


Tatw. 


238. CIG 3893. “Epyjs ’Axjoveds cal Etpeveds to vio pov Evxapro 
kal éa{u|T@ kal Ty yuvatkt “Adpodiei|a| 
€4.00 OavdvrTos kat [y|vvarkos Kal Téxvov 
Os av aviEer tbpBov 7 BAdWe Tadov 
molvjav adpwav wepitelclolt|ro [x|uypopai|s| 
6 8 émyetp[noas} e[mlotce: ro pioxw dnv. Bq’. 
The species of curse contained in the iambic lines was characteristic of 
the more rustic and less civilized parts of Phrygia; and the only instance 
of this kind of curse in the civilized Eumeneia is in this epitaph of a 


stranger from Akmonia, who had received Enmenian citizenship. 


239. (R. 1887: Sterrett 1883). Aidan. M. Paris p. 247. Huxenos 
to his parents Euxenos and Apphia, 





1 In an inscription of Smyrna Atpy. probably the real praenomen M. has 
"Adpodeicrosismentioned, probablyabout been omitted by a Greek author. The 
200-210, BCH 1882 p. 291; but here the Greeks never properly understood the 
strict use of Atp. has not begun, and Roman system of naming. 
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240. (BCH 1893 p. 245). Between Todju and Doghlu. Zotikos to 
his wife Balbi(llja '. 


241. (CIG 3894). Ovvoua Zarixos eiur, tatrnp Kdopos, marpis 7d{e] ?. 
This is probably the opening of a longer inscr., cp. no. 656 £. 


242. (R. 1883, 1887). Ishekli. JHS 1884 p.251. Zwruxds "Avtwvia 
77 [id|la yuvatkt Kal éavto pvy{un)s xapiv. Underneath the inscription 1s 
the word OYPA (no. 280). 


243. (R. 1883). Omar Keui. CIG 3902s. Adp. Zwrixds Tpodiyov 
extyoato TO Npwor, ev @ KNdEvOnoETAL adTos Kal 7 yuv7y avTod Tpupwviari Ke 
© dy adros cuvxwpycer’ Erépw O€ od« e€€oTat [Kynded]oa. | 

Zotikos seems to have purchased the monument ready made. Penalty 
omitted, see no. 235, 234. 


244. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Adp. Zwrixds ’Avo[A]Awviov KatecKevacen TO 
Hpwov kal Tov em adit@ Bapov éavte kal tH yuvynkl aditod Kumpoyevig Kat TH 
keyevn Ovyatpt Nnypeeids kat rots Aoumots Tékvors’ érépw b€ ovdevt [é]EeoTe 

° an . A 7 4 3 / a \ lal / / b] 
(sic) reOjvau O[s 8'] A[y Elm eipjoer Oetvar ywpls THs cvvxwpHoews, Onoe Els 
THY tepwtatny Bovdny nv. d’. ‘The misspelling 7 for az is rare. 


245. (CIG 3902 4). Aur. Zotikos to himself and wife Tatia. 


246. (R. 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3895. ©cddidros Netkn cvpBio p. x. 


Nae ie a b / x 
Kal €avT@ (Ov eTOIAoED. 


247. (R. 1883). CIG 3902 / (imperfect), JHS 1884 p. 252 (complete). 
Julia to her husband Damas, and daughter Juliana, and son-in-law Gaius, 
and their daughter Severna. -On another side of the domos OYPA. 


248. (R. 1887). Rev. Archéol. 1876 I p. 280, BCH 1884 p. 236. 
lovAta Mdpxm EvBovAw® dim avdpt p. x. is 6 pv. ebéorar reOqvar tH’. 
kal Tots Texv. adtns. ef 5€ xrd (fine Bd). There is added a clause of 
which I know no other example, ds dvoptéer* ad tecodpwv rodav Tod 
punpetov, Ojoe Kal adtos is tov Katoapos ploxov dyv. Bp’. ebeorar dé TH 
I. kal €repov x7yd. dv dv adri Bovdndn. 


249. (R. 1887; Sterrett 1883). Aidan. BCH 1884 p. 246. Iovdia 


* BAABIAvy MM. Legrand and Cha- in BCH, and omitted in Rev. Arch. 
monard l.c. My copy has Mdpka. 

? HAH in the copy. * Perhaps os dy dpv&e (for dpvén). 

* The name is given Mapkio EvBovrw 
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Mytpodopov Evmeveris, to Faustus! her husband, Zotikos and Alexander 
her children, and their wives (res for rats). 


250. (Sterrett 1883). Emirjik. “IovAvos Aoperiavos cal Kdavdia Ao- 
petia Avtavio Madpk. 

I do not know whether the inscription is complete : but probably the 
continuation was illegible. The Roman name of the son is wrongly 
expressed. 


251. (R. 1887). Hidir. Kaddelorn Kaddclorm ro dvdpel cal éavry 
[. X. OvdENL Oe Erépw e€Erar (i.e. e€orar) Oetvai Tia 7 TéKvols avTav’ et dE 
tis €repoy emufxer|pnoe (!) Otvat twa, Ojoer To TA[v Klatodplwv diokw 
dnv. dp’ ?|. 

On the back of the same stone is engraved OYPA. See no. 280, 


252. (R. 1888). Ishekli. KaddAlorn "Qdedtwvos xrd. I copied no 
more, thinking I had copied it in 1887. 


253. (R. 1883). Kara-Agatchlar. Kamérwr Myvodpirov Aopyn ti 
POMYLN p. X. 


254. (CIG 3902 m). Ishekli. Kdovos Terpodéov (Ov éavtd To npwov 
kateckevarev Kal TH yuvaixt avrod Ami’ ovdevt dé érépw e&éorat reOjvar” 
xopls et py te 740n H Ovydrnp pov “Amgioy mpd Tis HArKkias + KTA. (fine 


dnv. Bd’). 


255. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Koopiwy Cov éavt@ cal Teptia ty yuvaret 
ponpns Xapw. 


256. (R. 1883 and 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3896 inaccurately. “Erous 
ria’, n(vos) <’, A’. Adp. Mapxia kai Adp. Zortxi) katecxevacay TO ipwov 
éavrats cal Kpdtwvi to cvvBio rhs Mapklas kal et tir Goat ovvywphoover’ 
pera d& THY ToUTWY TEAEvTHY Erépw Se* ovdlelvt eLdv Eorar E€vw xydevOjvar 
el d& pp, olor TO @piopévov mpdoTeov *. A.D. 227. See no. 356, 380. 

Markia and Zotike were probably sisters. The fifth month in the 
Asian year had only 28 days; and this inscr. (of which the text is 
certain) corroborates our supposed Phrygian year, p. 204. 


1 The stone has agro, and the Yhas comes from the analogy of the common 
been inserted as an afterthought in formula, e.g. no. 229. 


the line above making the word évavr7 * unv for pn: cp. tedjvev no. 356. The 
in place of éaur7. M. Paris omits thiseY. last 14 words are given BCH 1893 p. 242, 
2 reOvnva in Hamilton’s copy. transcribing pn, Once, but the epigraphic 


8 Here dé violates the syntax: it copy is almost identical with mine. 
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257. (R. 1887: Sterrett 1883). Dede-Keui. BCH 1884 pe 2427. 
MdpxedAAos Mdpxov Aad To ddeAP@ Kal “ATHlo TH pntpl (don 7d pynetov 
Kal TOV Bwpov fh. X- 


258. (R. 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3897 gives the first 13 words. Mdpxos 
PyAKos KaTecKEVacEV TO Hpaov EavT@ Kal TH yuvatkl “lovAta’ oddevt efov 
€atat dAAw TeOjvat, ef pn TL LoL TEKVOY 7) Eyyovov" Et TELS ETLXLPHTEL ETEpOS, 
Onot ts thy Bovdjy dynv. Bd’. 

The spelling res for vis is noteworthy. The name Felix is rare in 
Greek. Philikos, which occurs on coins of 244-9 A.D., must be the Greek 
name ; and possibly PyAvkds should here be understood as nom. for PiArkéds, 
in which case we may compare the spelling ré70s PyAdra (for Piddra) at 
Magnesia Mae., Ath. Mitth. 1889 p. 105. The neuter form éyyovor, a 
grandson, is given by Hesychius in the plural only. Can we understand 
7 €yyovoy, ‘ unless there be a child of mine in the womb’? 


259. (R. 1883). Emirjik. Published by M. Paris p.2417. (A). On 
the capital MeAftwvos rod apyxire{xtovos]. (B). On the shaft of the stele 
TO pynpetov Ocoyévovs kal MeAitwvos Tov Kanlrwvos trod Bwpod émirebévtos 
t76 Tatov B’ Zwrixod émitpdrov, viod tod MeAfrawvos. 

It is difficult to construe the last few words: do they mean that Gaius 
Zotikos the steward was son of Gaius Meliton? or that Gaius, son of 
Gaius, was steward of Zotikos the son of Meliton? See § 2. 


260. (R. 1883). Kara-Agatchlar®. [E)A[z]!s MeAlrwvios] ro idl@ avdpt 


Ly € 


KaTeckevacey TO NpMov Kal TOV KaT avTod Bayudy' ef © arty 7 ’EAmts 
kndevOjoerat kal Edrdxns cal MeAlrwr, kat et twa ddAdov Bovdndy Knde[Oo]at 
Céoa n “EAmis* peta 5€ tiv TeevTHY adths ovdert eE€orar TeOAlvlar érépw 
[x]wpis TOv mpolyeypap|uevwr’ ds dé dv émifrydedoe, One] is [rT]d tep[Starov 


tameto dnv. ,¢. Perhaps Chr., p. 493. 


261. (R. 1888, Sterrett 1883), Ishekli, BCH 1893 p, 241. Meno- 
philos to his parents Gaios and Meltine. 


262. (R. 1888). Yamanlar, Published incomplete in BCH 1893 
p. 243. Mnyvddidros € Tarravos Mnvodir 8° ro marpt Ke Tara tH pn[rpl] 
kate|ox|evacev TO 7)|p|@ov. 


263. (Sterrett 1883). CIG 3902. Myrismos to his wife Tatia and 
his son Myrismos. 


' M. Paris reads’Amdia for our’Ardiea, sounded like Kara-yashilar: the O. R. 
2 M. Paris omits (A) entirely. Survey has Karaishlar. 
* IT could not get this name right: it 
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264, (R. 1883, 1887). Ishekli. Ovdadrcpis Dirddeddos Ovadrepia Ad- 
plavn tT) TvvBlo |. x. 

Ovarepis for Ovadcpios is common. This spelling is discussed very 
carefully and fully by Prof. J. H. Wright in Harvard Class. Stud. 1895 


pp. 59 £. 


265. (R. 1883), Omar-Keui. CIG 3902%. NéavTatov Tetpobéw Kat 
Avp. Ocopira wm. x. The names are Chr., p. 500 x. 


266. (R. 1887). Kazilje-Suyut'. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 248. 
Hantas “Arrddov ‘Opyadeds Tare r[y] ldta yovaskt, Apulflas Ovyarpt, erotn- 
vey p. x. Xaipere, tapodetrar. 

Papias was a settler, who had come from the Hyrgalean plain (p. 129): 
this interpretation seems preferable to M. Paris’s supposition of ‘une 
petite ville rweraine de 0 Orgas. 


267. (R. 1887). Hidir. Elo[k|jyvos Anunrplijov Gv aire kat ™ yv- 
vat! [Map|kéAAn Kal ro 8[G + od)devt de e€dv orale dAA@] TeOAvaL dvev o|vy- 
Xopyoews,*, eet Ojor eis Tov P[ic]kov dyv. s’. See no. 234. 

Eioktpvos for Sxvpvos : compare éryjxw for rijKkw no. 45, iopayevre Ster. 
EJ p. 166, torparidrov JHS 1883 p. 26, also no. 133, €xTnTOpicoa No. 418, 
‘Ioxtpvos JUS 1883 p. 26; AN Mitth. VII 185, eioropy CIG 9266, icropyr 
CIG 3857 m, no. 658, torHAn, (i)oTiAAn, Mous. Sm. v«6'., Ath. Mitth. XIII 
2.58, 267 (eicOnAn), no. 658, Iorépavoy, Perrot Lapl. Arch. 123,’ lorepaviwr, 
ABMitth. VIIL 194, Mous. Sm. 242, "Ilomarddns, no. 466 (correction of 
Dr. A. H. Mordtmann, who gives most of these examples dth, Mitth. 
1890 p. 160). 


268. (CIG 3900). Ishekli. Tepria airy (Gca Ké ppovotca xateckeba- 
ev TO Npwov ov 7 o[ulvKpod[o|rm Kal TO ypddw Ke TO Bowe Ke? "Alu luca 
TH Gveia’ e€dv e[v|reOiviale tov dvdpa adrijs Ke’ Aupavdy roy sov a{t|rjs Kat 
7) yuvatkt avtod’ fine'to fiscus 100 den. 

Many letters are omitted by the engraver, to judge from Hamilton’s 
careful copy. 


269. (Hogarth 1887). Oghurlu. Published BCH 1892 p. 244. Titus 
to his parents Titus and Apphia. MM. Legrand and Chamonard alone 
read the first name. 


* Red-Willow,acommonvillagename. pyoews] was engraved. 
M. Paris has Geseljesii. ° The xe seems connected with airy, 
? It is very doubtful whether o[vvyw- for herself and for Ammia. 
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270. Kizilje-Suyut. M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 248. Tpvpalv Tpvdo ?)- 


vos émolnoen] auto [Ké TH yulvarkl "Ayfaby ? p.] x.! 


271. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Xapériov emoinolev [elidi@ a[vdp] Moved 
Aal: ee ‘| pe X: 


272. (R. 1887). Ishekli. [6 deta Kxateckedacev 1d obv)k[plolvjoror 
ov To Boye éariro| kal tH yuvatkt adtod ’Apilalrn «{at] Eagle in relief 
Ovyarpt Lion’s head attGév Lion’s head ’Apiorn kat ’Amolo ty watpa Ths 
"Aptotns’ érépm b& oddeni [eE\eorar reOjvau ds be dv emiyeipyoet, arorelcer 
TO PieK@ KTA. 

matpa or marpa, which is not in Steph. Thesaur., probably means 
‘sister by the father’s side.’ Suidas and Hesychius have the note rdrpn 
7 €k Tod abtot’ matpds yevvyows, which may be better than ‘a misunder- 
standing of a scholiast’s note on Iliad N 354 (as is generally assumed). 
Or perhaps warpd may be used for qarpadéAgn, like wdtpws for ratpd- 
deAdos, ptpws for pntpadéApy : see no. 36T. | 


273. (R. 1883, 1887). Oghurlu. Imperfectly published BCH 1893 
p-244. [6 detva] Eavtw 76 Hp@ov [katreckedjacev Kal ry yovaltxt adrod] Tarifa 
kat] rn lev \Oepa lovAlt|a? kal rots réxvolis adjrod is b érépm [oddeni] e&orat 
KndlevOqvat] xwpls Tov Tpolyeypap|uevov’ ed be [€repos] dv emrxerpyl oer, Of lore 
is rov te[pdrarov] pickoy dyv. [xlAra?], Kal ov, 


274. Tchivril. BCH 1884 p. 244. Tomb of 
and his wife Meltine. 





, son of Demetrios, 


275. (CIG 3902 e). Ishekli. [6 deiva to his son] Amiantos and his 


grandson Tatianos. 


276. I copied the following, but have lost the original copy. [4 detva 
evoinoey TO j|\pwov eavjrn Kat To avdpt Ke [rolls réxvois "Apdia wal Tarla 
kal Tat{w| kat Avgavoton’ [d|s dé érepos enlut|ndedoer, Ojoler is] Tov Kalcapos 


[pioxlov dyv. B. 


277. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Tov Boluoy ov 76 ypd)do émofinoev ”Ar- 
Ta ?\Aos Acuximaov? malpa éav[tod rots réxvois] Avopdri{ro Kal ] Be Xx: 

Perhaps Ac{vxiov|: see p. 460. The phrase zapa éavrod, ‘at his own 
expense’ may be compared with the use of rapd on coins (p. 276). 








‘ M. Paris restores ex[eoxevacev|(which inscription Christian. 
is too long) and ’A[mdio] (but his 2 The words Taria—'IovAia are en- 
copy has AT’). The wife’s name prob- _ graved irregularly among the ornaments 
ably was one of 5 or 6 letters, per- on the stone. 
haps “Ayarn, which would make the 
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278. (R. 1885). Ishekli. [6 diva Mnopidlov xarec|kevaclev 76 H]pgov 
ojby To Bo\uo éar[to Kal rH] pytpl adjrod Tar ?la cal rp a[derqpy] Evgevia 


t 
€ 


[kai To] yauBp@ Tlalm ? élrépm dé ofddevi eléorar Ky[dedoal] twat ds et 
tis KTA, (See no. 262). 


279. (R. 1887). Ishekli. [6 detva ’AmeAA ?]ad0s 7d pvnple?jov erotnoev 
ait (Gv + ds b€ emiXeEtpjoe Once is Tov piloKov dnv. ?. 


280. (R. 1883). Ishekli. JHS 1884 p. 251. Ona domos the single 
word OYPA. Several examples have occurred (no. 210, 227, 242, 247, 
251) of this word @vpa engraved either below the main epitaph, or on 
another side of the domos; and doubtless in this case also an epitaph 
was intended to be engraved on the stele. The meaning is made clear 
by an inscription on an altar found near the hot springs of Myrikion in 
Galatia, where a man erected to his wife tov Bwydv cal tiv Ovpav (JHS 
1884 p. 253). In these cases the inscription is engraved on a simple 
altar; and the word @v¥pa is added because ‘ according to Phrygian ideas 
there were two necessary* elements in the sepulchral monument; and 
when there was no real door, the word at least was engraved on the 
altar to represent the actual entrance. The door was the passage of 
communication between the world of life and the world of death: on 
the altar the living placed the offerings due to the dead’ (JHS l.c.). 
Doubtless in many cases the ‘Door’ was plainly visible in the basement 
of the sepulchral monument. See § 4 (ep. pp. 99 f). 


APPENDIX IT. 
BISHOPS OF EUMENEJA AND ATTANASSOS. 


KUMENEIA was perhaps united with Attanassos in a joint bishopric 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, 


1. Thraseas kal énicxomos kal pdptvs amd Eiueveias os ev Sytpvn Kexol- 


pyntat Kuseb. A. LH, V 24, 5th Oct. c. 160 A.D. 

2. Theodorus per Profuturum presbyterum 381. 

3. Philadelphius ’Aravaccod (or Etravaccot, Anthemusiae: these false 
forms perhaps arise from a confusion of Evueredas iro. "Atravaccod the 
full title) 451. 

4. The two bishoprics are mentioned separately in the Second Nicene 
Council, A.D. 787: Leontius Evpevefas (in some cases Leon) and Chris- 
topher Atanassi. Philip jyovpevos Eipeveias was present. 


5. Philotheos *Adavacc08 86g (?). 


6. Paulus Edpevelas ) 


hotian Bisl 879. 
Epiphanius Eduevelas j lgnatian and Photian Bishops 879 


CEA Asi eee) 


§ 1. Situation p. 396. 
Marsyas (Katarrhaktes) p. 399. 
Maeander p. 405. 
p- 408. §9. Aulokrene p. 409. 


APAMEIA 
§ 2. The Rivers of Apameia-Kelainai p. 397. § 3. 
§ 4. Therma p. 4o1. § 5. Orgas p. 404. 9 6. 
§ 7. The Laugher and the Weeper p. 407. § 8. Obrimas 
§ 10. Early History of Kelainai p. 412. § 11. 
§ 12. Kelainai under Lydian Rule p. 416. §: 18. Ke- 


Historical Myths p. 414. 
lainai under the Persians p. 418. 
p- 419. 
Conquest p. 422. 
the Roman Republic p. 427. 
Public Buildings. 
Stoa p. 431. 
cultus p. 434. 
protol p. 437. (2) Demos p. 437. 
(5) Guilds p. 440. 


§ 17. The Romans in Apameia p. 424. 
§ 19. Apameia under the Empire p. 428. 
(1) Stadium p. 431. 
(4) Sepulchral Monuments p. 434. 

§ 22. Popular Assemblies, Societies, and Guilds. (1) Senate, Deka- 
(3) Gerousia p. 438. 
§ 23. Magistrates and Officials. (1) Strategoip. 441. (2) Gram- 


§ 14. Eumenes and the great Landholders 
§ 15. Kelainai and Apameia p. 420. 


$16. The Pergamenian and Roman 
§ 18. Apameia under 
§ 20. 
(2) Theatre p. 431. (3) The Painted 
§ 21. National and imperial 


(4) Epheboi, Neo p. 440. 


mateus p. 441. (3) Argyrotamias p. 441. (4) Panegyriarch p. 442. (5) Seitones p. 


442. (6) Gymnasiarch p. 443. 


p- 446. 
Samsado-Kome p. 450. 


Appendices: I. The Apamean Rivers p. 451. 
III. Aurokra p. 480. 
V. Maps of Apameia and Kumeneia p. 483. 


Aurokra p. 457. 
p- 482. 


(7) Ephebarch p. 444. 
§ 24. Apameia in the Byzantine Period p. 445. 
§ 26. Territory of Apameia (1) Limits p. 447. 


(8) Other officials p. 444. 
§ 25. The Turkish Conquest 
(2) Aurokra p. 449. (3) 


II. Inscriptions of Apameia and 
IV. Bishops of Apameia and Aurokra 


§ 1. Strvation. Few places in Asia Minor have been the scene 
of so many events memorable in ancient history as the valley where 


the Maeander rises. 


It is marked out as the seat of a great city 


by abundant springs, fertile lands’, and strong places; and at the 
same time it is a central point at which many lines of communication 


meet. 


It lies on the great Eastern Trade-Route, the main highway 


of the Greek and Roman periods ; and towards it converge five other 


well-marked natural routes *. 


1 See Dio Chrysostom’s eulogy in his 
orat. in Celaenis Phr. no. XXXV. The 
history of Apameia has been discussed 
very fully and well by Haase pp. 256 ff, 
and by Prof. G. Hirschfeld Berl. Abhandi. 
1875. To them and to Mr. Hogarth, 
who has placed at my disposal an article 
on the history in Greek times which he 


wrote but never published, I am deeply 
indebted. For the two maps, and for 
much help in other ways, Iam indebted 
to Mr. Purser, Mr. Watkins, Mr. Walker, 
and other officials of the O. R. 

2 (1) Along the Maeander from Eu- 
meneia, (2) from the Phrygian Penta- 
polis and the north, (3) from Pisidian 
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The geographical situation has been already described’. The 
Maeander rises in an oval valley, lying about 2850 feet above the 
sea, bounded on the east by the range called Djebel-Sultan (which 
stretches from Ak-Dagh 8186 ft. on N.E. to Ai-Doghmush 5791 ft. on 
S.W.), on the south by the most northerly line of Mount Taurus (a line 
stretching westwards from Borlu-Dagh [over 8000 ft.] through Yan- 
Dagh to Khonas-Dagh), and on the west by a low bare ridge which 
protrudes some distance towards the north from the last-mentioned 
chain. 

Behind Djebel-Sultan on the east les a higher plateau, Dombai- 
Ova, in ancient time the plain of Aurokra. The ridge of Djebel-Sultan 
marks the boundary between the main mass of the great central plateau 
of Asia Minor and a transitional region which is interposed between 
the higher plateau and the coast valley of the lower Maeander and 
lower Lycos. Through that transitional region the Maeander zigzags 
until at last it forces its way through the extreme outer ridge of the 
plateau *, and enters the lower end of the Lycos-valley. 

The line of Djebel-Sultan, Ak-Dagh, Burgas-Dagh, and the ridge 
that reaches down towards Demirji-Keui-Dagh, is the rim of the 
central plateau. It is broken where the Glaukos makes a way through 
it to join the Maeander, and again where the Maeander passes from 
Baklan-Ova to Tchal-Ova. 

Apameia was founded on the foothills in front of the main Djebel- 
Sultan. Before the walls on the level plain extended the suburbs 
(rpodare.ov), whose site is now occupied by the village Dineir and 
its gardens. Rising in a lake amid the hills of Djebel-Sultan, the 
Maeander sweeps round a ridge and flows in front of Apameia, where 
it receives the Marsyas, the tutelary river-god of Apameia, rising in 
the acropolis, and flowing through the midst of the city. 

Apameia is distinguished by the title ‘on the Maeander’ from other 
cities of the same name in an inscription of Lagina®. But commonly 
it is called Apameia ‘of Phrygia*’ or ‘ the Phrygian °.’ 

§ 2. THe Rivers or APAMEIA-KELAINAI. The history and topo- 


Antioch and Apollonia, (4) from the 
Phrygo-Pisidian valley of Konana, Se- 
leuceia Sidera, Baris, Minassos, Pro- 
stanna, &c., (5) from the valleys of Lake 
Askania and the rivers Lysis and Tauros 
(Ch. IX). The geographical facts that 
gave Apameia its importance are well 
stated by Prof. Hirschfeld. 
1 See pp. 218 f, 235 f. 


2 T.e. the Mossyna-mountains pp. 4 f, 
ea 

> mpos Maavdp» BCH 1890 p. 363. 

4 ris Ppvyias. 

> bovyraxn, Nic. Damasc. ap. Athen. 
VIII p. 332 (cp. "Aykipa Spvytaky Strab. 
p- 567 in contrast to which Arrian Anab. 
4, 1, speaks of ’Ayxvpas ris Tadarekijs). 
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graphy of the city rests upon the right understanding of the five chief 
streams that rise in the valley. On this subject discord reigns among 
the authorities. We must therefore begin with the rivers, and the 
interesting questions of mythology, literature, and history connected 
with them. The subject has been discussed by many explorers, 
Arundel 1826, Hamilton 1836, Waddington 1850, G. Hirschfeld 1872, 
Hogarth 1887, and Weber 1892'. Since 1888 the problem has occupied 
my attention a good deal; and the following theory, which owes some- 
thing to each of these travellers and differs from all in some respects, 
will, I hope, be found to unite whatever is good in their views. 

A necessary preliminary to the investigation is to fix the acropolis 

of Kelainai; and, fortunately, there is general agreement that no other 
hill can be thought of except the one a little behind the modern town, 
on the east, with the ruins of an early church on the top. 
. The clear and precise truthfulness of Strabo’s description of Apameia 
makes him our best authority, and stamps him as an eye-witness. 
Next to him in direct value comes Xenophon. Pliny deserves the 
third place ; though not an eye-witness, he has used some excellent 
authority, probably a Greek. But so striking are the natural features 
that every ancient authority (except Nicetas Chon. and J. Cinnamus) 
gives a recognizable and useful account; and the following theory 
gathers something from them all, and sets them in a more favourable 
light than previous views. 

According to Strabo, the Marsyas, a violent and headlong stream, 
which rises in Apameia itself, flows through the city, descends to the 
suburbs, and there meets-the Maeander, which has previously been 
jomed by the Orgas, a stream that flows, gentle and quiet, through 
the level plain *. 

A coin of Apameia, struck under Gordian, TA+- BAKXIOY- TTANH- 
ATTAMEQN, is also a fundamental witness. It shows the goddess, 
patroness of Apameia, in form closely resembling the Ephesian Artemis, 
but with a small tetrastyle temple surmounting her usual head- 





1 Ar. Seven Churches pp. 107 ff, 242 ff, 
Discov. in As. Min. I pp. 182 ff: Ham. 
Researches in As. Min. I pp. 494 ff: 
Wadd. Voy. Numism. p. 12: Hirschf. in 
Berl. Akad. Abhandl. 1875 on Kelainai- 
Apameia: Hog. in JHS 1888 on a Visit 
to Celaenae-Apamea (see also p. 402): 
G. Weber Dinair-Célénes (Besancon 
1892). Some criticisms of these writers 
are contained in App. I. Haase pp. 238f 
and Kiepert in Franz Fiinf Inschr. u. 


fiinf Stddte p. 30 have treated the sub- 
ject ; theyagree with Ar. and Ham. (they 
wrote before Hirschfeld had published 
his revolutionary views). Wadd. gives 
only a few notes, evidently agreeing 
with and completing Ar., whom he 
quotes. 

* The authorities are quoted, and 
many minuter points discussed in Ap- 
pendi« I. 
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covering; around her are grouped four river-gods with the names 
beside them MAI, MAP, @€P, and OP. This coin evidently implies 
that four rivers flowed in close proximity to the city, Maiandros, 
Marsyas, Therma, and Orgas. 

§ 3. Marsyas (KATARRHAKTES) has been recognized rightly by 
Arundel, Hamilton, Waddington, Hogarth, and Weber as the modern 
Dineir-Su, which rushing out in an impetuous stream from a recess 
at the foot of a precipitous cliff1, and flowing with headlong current 
down a glen, and through the modern town of Dineir, falls into 
the main stream (still distinguished from it as Menderez) below the 
town. 

The Marsyas is the only one of the rivers of Apameia that is fully 
described by the ancients ; it was a rapid and headlong stream (Herod., 
Strab.), of considerable size (Herod., Dio), twenty-five feet broad (Xen.), 
rising in a cave (Xen.), in the agora of Kelainai? (Herod.), underneath 
the acropolis of Kelainai (Xen.), springing from the acropolis of 
Apameia (Strab., Roman coin *), flowing through the city of Kelainai 
(Xen., Herod.), flowing through the city of Apameia (Strab., Dio, 
Paus.*). Its course was quite short, and it fell into the Maecander 
in the outskirts of Apameia. Its springs burst forth from the earth 
with such strength as to carry stones out in its current (Theo- 
phrastus °). 

All these characteristics are true of Sunun-Bashi, the head-springs 
of Dineir-Water; and they are true of no other fountains beside 
Apameia. I cannot attest that it carries out stones from below the 
ground in its rushing course; but every visitor can vouch that it rises 
with much stronger current than any other spring at Apameia. I quote 
here verbatim the description of this stream which Mrs. Ramsay and 
I wrote in company at Apameia in 1891, trying to make it as accurate 
as possible. 

‘A little way behind the modern village, at the foot of the hill which 
beyond all doubt was the acropolis of Kelainai, and close under it, rises 
a great spring. The natives have no special name for the stream, 
but call it simply Su or Tchai (i.e. the Water, or the Stream) ®. The 





' This cliff is the western face of the 
Acropolis hill: Xen. says the Marsyas 
rose Ure TH akpomo\eL, 

2 This statement is incorrect, p. 412. 

* Reading with Hirschfeld dxporddews 
instead of méAews. On a coin the Mar- 
syas is represented ‘recumbent in cavern 
beneath rocks and towers’ (Head) ; i.e. 


he rises in a cave underneath the acro- 
polis of the imperial time. 

* Both Dio and Pausanias X 30, 9 
speak of Kelainai, but mean by that 
name the city of their time. 

° Theophr. ap. Plinium XXXI 19. 

° Dineir-Su in speaking about the 
geography of the district. 
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spring (Sunun-bashi, Water’s Head) is now blocked up by huge 
boulders, which look as if they had fallen in from above. The acropolis 
hill rises sharp up behind the springs; and the idea has suggested 
itself to many observers that the boulders lying in the springs once 
formed an overhanging Cave. 

‘The stream runs down in a full strong rapid current of varying 
breadth.. A good deal of water is diverted from the main stream, 
but still it isin some places quite 25 feet broad’. About 200 yards 
below the head fountains, there is another source in the rock above 
the left bank, which is said to have suddenly appeared about fifty 
years ago. It alone of all the springs supplies good water for drink- 
ing, and most of the water is carried away by a wooden pipe for the 
use of the village. It is called Huda-verdi, ‘‘ God has given #.” 

‘The glen down which the stream flows is always green, fresh, and 
lovely, and in the early summer thousands of yellow irises, growing 
in the water and along the banks, and innumerable other wild flowers 
add to its beauty. Above rise the barren, rocky hills; and the only 
sound heard is the ceaseless sad murmur of the waters or the occasional 
twitter of some solitary bird.’ 

Hamilton’s description (I 499) is as follows. ‘At the base of a rocky 
cliff a considerable stream of water gushes out with great rapidity, and 
flows down the narrow channel with considerable force, the noise of 
which, notwithstanding a wind, I had heard on the hills above. It 
was impossible not to perceive at once that this was the Marsyas or 
Katarrhaktes. ... It appeared as if it had formerly risen in the centre 
of a great cavern, and that the surrounding rocks had fallen in from 
the cliff above.’ 

The Marsyas rises at an elevation of 2985 ft., and after a course 
of a mile® joins the Maeander, 2,840 ft.: the fall is about 1 in 36. 

Dineir-Water is the only stream that flows through the middle of 
Apameia; and therefore it must be the Marsyas, which beyond all 
others was the river of Apameia. To its source the city legends clung ; 
and it alone is said to have flowed through the Greek city, for though 
the Maeander flowed through Kelainai, Strabo makes it clear that the 


1 It is shallow, hence this breadth and the natives assured me that it was 
implies no proportionate volume of not applied to anything except the new 
water. source. M. Weber p. 29 confirms my 

2 Prof. G. Hirschfeld errs in giving account. Hirschfeld did not observe 
the name Huda-verdi to the branch the difference between this source and 
which we name Marsyas. That name the main stream which rises above in 
is, | believe, never applied to a spring _ the ‘ Felsengrotte.’ 
whose water is not reckoned drinkable ; ° Furlongs 74 in an air-line. 
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Maeander passed outside, or only through the extreme outskirts, 
of Apameia. Moreover Pausanias, speaking of ‘the river that flows 
through the city,’ implies that there was only one river to which that 
description could apply in his time. 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld originated a theory which differed widely from 
the views of all other explorers before or since. I can understand its 
origin only on the supposition that it occurred to him years after 
his visit, when his recollection of the situation had grown faint. 
I would gladly omit all reference to his theory, and the errors in 
mapping and description on which it is founded; but his high 
authority as a geographer makes it necessary to show that his topo- 
graphical scheme is wrong. Unless this is done, some will cherish 
doubts; and it is best to try to clear up the subject once for all. 
He maintains that Dineir-Su was not the Marsyas, but the Maeander; 
yet he recognizes that Dineir-Su alone among the branches rises amid 
rocks, He even declares that this stream ‘rushes forth from a lofty 
rock-grotto’,’ which is a stronger expression than I should venture 
to use about the ‘recess, though it is (I think) literally true of the 
situation in the first or second century. If so, how did the cave fall 
in? This might be due to natural causes, either the slow action of 
water in chinks of the rock, or to volcanic action 2 ; but another theory 
might be plausibly maintained, that the cave, being a seat of pagan 
religion in virtue of its striking situation and surroundings, was inten- 
tionally destroyed by the Christians. No other fountain in the neigh- 
bourhood matches this one in its impressive character ; and any observer 
familiar with the sites chosen for the old religion of Asia Minor would 
at once select this among all the springs at Apameia as probably 
a special seat of worship in early time. The analogy with the holy 
springs at Ibrizis particularly close and suggestive. Further, no other 
spring at Apameia has any appearance of having ever risen in a cave. 

§ 4. THERMA, still called the ‘Warm Springs’ (Lidja or Ilidja), are 
on the north side of the village close to the road, which leads to E. and 
to N. The water rises with a gentle faint murmur in a small pool, 
apparently at a number of points, but these are not sufficiently well 





1 


. an dem Ursprung des von mir 
so genannten [1.e. Marsyas, our Therma] 
Flusses die Grotte fehlt—wéihrend die 
Maeanderarme (our Marsyas) freilich heute 
noch aus einer hohen Felsengrotte hervor- 
strémen, p.20. Hogarth’s expression is 
‘a dark hole which may have formed 
the recess of a former grotto, before 
frost and rain had broken away the 


Viele. 11. 


upper rocks which now le about the 
point of exit.’ 

2 As appears in the sequel, I believe 
the features of Apamean scenery are 
not essentially changed (except by 
human action) since ancient times, 
and that earthquakes have not caused 
alterations of any consequence in the 
interval, 
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marked to be distinguishable as separate springs. The temperature of 
the water on the evening of May 26, 1891 was 68° F, being 6° above 
that of the atmosphere. The temperature perhaps varies ; for in 1890 
it felt lukewarm, while in 1891 rain had been falling heavily on a 
colder day, and the water felt cold. It flows away in a small channel 
without any rush or noise through the level ground to join the Maeander. 

The name is sufficient proof that: this fountain is the Therma men- 
tioned as OEP on a coin of Apameia. The Thermaia Plateia of inscr. 
296, 297, and 299, must have been a street that ran through the city 
towards the springs, which, as I believe, were in the Proasteion close 
outside the fortified walls. 

Prof. G. Hirschfeld came to the conclusion that the Lidja were 
the old Marsyas; and I confess that for many years I accepted without 
criticism his results about Apamean topography, and left the city out 
of my sphere of thought and work. But in 1887 Hogarth, who was. 
travelling with me, made a hurried run from Eumeneia to see the site 
of Apameia (in which he was interested as bearing on his researches 
about Alexander the Great), and rejoined me the following day beside 
Sanduklit. I gave him an outline of the topography as settled by 
Hirschfeld in order that he might utilize his short time to the best 
advantage. But when, after seeing the other sources, his guide led 
him to the Lidja, his ‘ first sensation on looking at this prosaic fount 
was one of blank surprise: could this melancholy stream, bubbling 
tamely out of a flat tract at the foot of a naked slope, and slinking 
away more like a drain than a river, be the storied Marsyas, “ Phrygiae 
liquidissimus anvnis,” the favourite haunt of nymphs, the seat of one 
of the most famous of myths? Remembering the constant apposite- 
ness of Greek legend, and its close connexion with natural beauty 
or natural grandeur, I had expected to find a notable stream, issuing 
amid beautiful or striking surroundings.’ 

It was a correct instinct led Hogarth to reject unhesitatingly the 
idea that this poor stream was the Marsyas, in spite of the serious 
difficulty which he found in identifying the Maeander ; and he was 
demonstrated to be right when it was observed that O€Pua was the 
name on the coin mentioning the four Apamean rivers *. 





1 Those who have ridden both roads 
in summer can appreciate the activity 
which enabled him and our companion 
H. A. Brown (who since then was killed 
with Major Wilson’s party in Mashona- 
land) to interpolate an exploration of 
Apameia between the two journeys. 
At the same time the hurry of the 


exploration prevented Hogarth from 
acquiring a complete idea of all the 
localities and streams; and his paper 
in JHS, his first study in Asia Minor, 
bears traces of the incompleteness of 
his survey in the gaps it leaves. 

2 Hogarth says ‘Ramsay, in drawing 
my attention to the famous coin of 
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There is not in this poor little stream any feature to recall the 
description of the Marsyas. Prof. G. Hirschfeld speaks of its ‘boisterous 
course  (wngestiimer Lauf), and contrasts its noise with the quiet river 
Sheikh-Arab-Su (§ 5); but such a description in no way corresponds 
with the facts. A certain latent consciousness of unsuitability makes 
him speak several times of the changes which must have occurred? in 
these rivers. He needs an earthquake to explain the want of a cave at 
the Lidja-springs ; but, as Hogarth says, ‘if ever there had been a cave 
at the source, a convulsion quite as gigantic as Nicolas of Damascus 
reports with such miraculous details (Athen. VIII p. 332) must have 
changed the whole face of nature.’ Moreover, there has been no change 
of any importance in the surroundings, for the modern road is carried 





over the side of the fountain by two low arches of Roman work %, 
which proves that the modern road is on the line of a Roman road. 





Apameia (Head Hist. Num. p. 558 fig. without having seen the coin or asked 


317) stated that he was unable to read 
the names attached to them as MAI: 
MAP:OBP:OP: but was compelled 
to see GEP in the third place; and this 
reading (which is manifest in the repro- 
duction) has since been agreed to by 
Mr. Head himse?f” Prof. Hirschfeld, 

1D) 


any opinion about the reading, and 
without apparently even looking at the 
fig. 317 in Head's Hist. Num., rejects 
our reading in his review of my Hist. 
Geogr. in Berl. Philol. Woch, 1891. 

PPD 7.62072 te 

2 Hirschfeld observed 
2 


these two 
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Hamilton alludes to the water of the Lidja (without naming it) as 
‘a small stream’ rising ‘at the foot of the hills, which, after flowing 
a short way through the plain, falls into the Maeander immediately 
below the town’ (p. 501). 

§ 5. Orcas. Considering (1) the emphatic statement of Strabo, an 
eye-witness, that the Orgas was a gentle and quiet stream flowing 
through the level ground, and (2) the existence of the modern village 
Norgas, which obviously retains the ancient name 1, on the 8.W. side 
of the plain, I see no room for doubt that the Orgas is the stream 
which flows N.E. past Norgas across the level plain to join the 
Maeander. In the rainy season its course can be better traced, but 
the needs of irrigation and of water-supply for Norgas dissipate it 
during the summer weather. 

Its source is thus described by Mr. Watkins, Engineer of the Ottoman 
Railway. ‘The three perennial springs at the head of Norgas-Tehai 
are situated from 50 to 80 yds. apart at the extremity of a picturesque 
glen (Deve). Two of the springs rise on the eastern slope; the third, 
with a discharge of half the quantity of the others, issues from a mass 
of rocky stones terminating the glen rather abruptly. The three 
springs, uniting at a short distance from the head, form a stream 
3 to 4 ft. in width and about one in depth, running towards N. down 
the glen with a strong current and deafening roar, at an inclination 
of at least 1 in 20 for the first half-mile, then with an easier gradient 
(say 1 in 40) to the plain®. In the summer time it is diverted from 
its natural bed just above the village of Norgas, to supply power 





arches; but mistook them for two 
niches for the two sources which he 
describes (but which I could not dis- 
tinguish p. 402): ein paar Quellen, welche 
ganz nah seinem Austritte jetet aus zwei 
Bogennischen aufsprudeind alsbald in thn 
fallen, p. 21. He calls these two sources 
the ‘Laugher’ and the ‘ Weeper’ (see 
p. 407), without proving in any respect 
the suitability of the names. It is hardly 
right to speak of them falling into the 
Lidja; the water under the shallow 
arches is part of the small pool. 

1 With ’Opyas-Norgas, compare ‘Ikapia- 
Nikaria (i.e. [els-7)]v-Ikapiav). In Dio 
the MSS. read ”OpBas (one NépBas). In 
Strabo the name is ’Opyas. It is difficult 
to catch the exact pronunciation of the 
modern name, which seems to vary 


between Norbas and Norgas (the tra- 
veller in Asia Minor finds many such 
cases of indistinct pronunciation): the 
Railway Engineers give Norgas. Prob- 
ably similar indistinctness in ancient 
time led to the variation between Dio 
and Strabo. It is therefore wrong 
method to alter Dio’s text to suit 
Strabo (as Armim does in his recent 
edition, Berlin, 1893). The Apamean 
coin reads OP, and leaves the point 
undetermined. Anatohan words were 
frequently subjected to great variations 
when spelt in Greek; and, particularly, 
attempts to get a form that seemed to 
be significant in Greek were common. 

2 The source, with its three founts, 
is called Haidarli (see no. 699 note), or 
Norgas-Bunar. 
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to work a corn-mill and to irrigate a considerable extent of land 
in the plain. During winter the stream flows along a gravelly road, 
crossing the plain N.E., and discharges itself into the Sheikh-Arab-Su: 
this road is undoubtedly the natural bed, and must have been so from 
time immemorial, owing to its well defined higher level above the 
adjoining fields through which it passes—a well known peculiarity of 
the silting up of streams in this country.’ The stream has a course 
of about three miles before reaching the Maeander. 

I visited Norgas in 1891, and was struek with the watercourse, 
but did not explore the sources. Then it struck me that this water- 
course had the appearance of a former river; and I remember that 
Mr. Purser in 1882 told me that Norgas-Tchai was the ancient Orgas. 
At that time I was under the impression that Prof. G. Hirschfeld must be 
right; but years of study have justified Mr. Purser and the Railway 
Engineers on this point, and I have come round to their view. 

Probably the Orgas carried a larger body of water in ancient time 
than at the present day. (1) The upper part of the Apamean valley 
and the adjoining hillsides were, probably, better wooded than at 
present: every one who has travelled much in Anatolia learns how 
many forest fires are caused by the carelessness of the nomad tribes, 
and how much valuable timber is thus destroyed!: the denudation 
would affect the Orgas far more than the other branches. (2) The 
drainage is bad, and the Apamean plain is very marshy in modern 
time ; in ancient time it was well cultivated and must have been 
well drained’; and the Orgas would then be a fuller stream. (3) 
The silting up of the bed, described by Mr. Watkins, tends to deflect 
the water. 

None of the earlier travellers mention this stream. M. Weber 
alludes to it, but conjecturally identifies it with the Obrimas®. I 
think that M. Waddington perhaps anticipated this theory as to the 
Orgas; but his words are brief and not quite clear, wn ruisseaw se 
jette dans le Méandve, pres de la ville, aprés avoir traversé la plaine. 
He probably visited the site in the rainy season, when Norgas-Tchai 
was fuller. 

§ 6. MAEANDER is marked out by the statement of Strabo, an 
eye-witness, that the Orgas flowed into the Maeander*. Norgas-Tchai 





1 The goats prevent young trees from 
growing, and the loss is therefore irre- 
parable. A Yuruk would burn a tree 
to get a pole; and in summer this often 
causes a conflagration. 

* Mr. Watkins mentions that Norgas- 


Dere is swampy in several places, 

$ On his map he makes it join the 
Maeander a mile too low down. 

* The error in M. Weber's map ob- 
scures the reasoning to those who keep 
their eye on it. 
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flows into the stream which rises at Sheikh-Arab (behind a ridge 
protruding from Djebel-Sultan into the plain between Dineir and 
Dikeji). This branch issues from a lake which is described by 
Hamilton as ‘nearly two miles in circumference, full of reeds and 
rushes, water-lilies and wild-ducks, and surrounded on almost every 
side by steep and lofty mountains ... no waters flow into it, and it 
is entirely supplied by subaqueous springs.” There is, however, 
a distinct fountain of considerable size close to Sheikh-Arab, which 
apparently has not been noticed by Hamilton '; and in a rock beside 
it is the cell of the hermit Nikodemos (inser. 398). 

This lake is 3060 feet above sea-level, and the considerable stream * 
that issues from it rushes down a ravine to the plain, descending 
100 feet in about 2 mile (1 in 40). Reaching the plain, it flows gently 
round the outer spur of the protruding ridge (described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph), and is joined by the Orgas. 

Arundel and Hamilton rightly recognized this stream as the 
Maeander. Hirschfeld, followed by Weber and Hogarth, make it 
the Orgas. Hogarth, though approximating to the obvious truth 
in the words, ‘had he ever visited the spot, he would probably have 
been compelled in strict geography to recognize the Maeander in the 
eldest stream,’ viz. Sheikh-Arab-Water, concludes that ‘ the Maeander 
had in strict parlance no distinct source whatever, but was simply — 
the united river formed by the junction of the Marsyas, Obrimas, 
and Orgas. He recognized the obvious fact that Sheikh-Arab-Su 
is the most important branch and the parent stream ; but was tempted 
to follow Hirschfeld’s mistake about Orgas. 

The description which Pliny gives of the Maeander, as rising in 
a lake? in the Aulokrene mountain, points to Sheikh-Arab-Su ; his 
account of the Maeander from source to mouth is excellent*, and 
must be founded on a good Greek authority. 

Sheikh-Arab-Sultan, who gives his name to the sources of the 





1 But Hamilton is very precise and 
positive; and he is the most accurate 
of travellers in Asia Minor. Perhaps 
the lake was higher in level when he 
visited it. These lakes are liable to 
considerable changes in volume and 
level (see Hirschfeld Reisebericht in Bert. 
Mon. 1879 p. 301). 

2 Much of it is diverted by a canal 
which flows through Dikeji and then is 
used for irrigation purposes, 


3 Probably he means the lake in 
which the continuous river Maeander 
rises, viz. Sheikh-Arab lake among the 
hills, and not the lake on the plain 
behind where the Maeander appears 
for a brief space before disappearing 
below the mountain and reappearing 
on the opposite side of the ridge among 
the hills. 

* See p. 398. 
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Maeander and his title to the mountain Djebel-Sultan, is apparently 
a Turkish metamorphosis of old Marsyas. It was beside that 
lake that part of the story of Marsyas was enacted; and the death 
of the Sultan was perhaps preserved in local legend, for Arundel 
seems to have heard the name as ‘Sheikh-Arab euldu’ (‘Sheikh- 
Arab is dead’), which in his ignorance of Turkish he reproduced as 
Araboul-dou. See p. 408 n. 3. 

Xenophon mentions that there was a large park full of wild animals 
round the upper Maeander, whose springs rose from the palace of 
Cyrus in the park: Cyrus used to hunt on horseback in the park, 
when he wanted exercise. ‘The country round Sheikh-Arab-Su suits 
this description, being well adapted for wild animals; the park 
included part of the plain, and probably extended nearly to the city. 

§ 7. THe LAUGHER AND THE WeEPER. About half-way between 
the springs of the Marsyas and the Maeander is a source called Duden 
or Menderez-Duden by the natives, who regard it as the primary 
source of the Menderez’. The Duden is a small marshy pool, 
apparently deep in the centre, lying in a recess of the plain like 
a bay among the hills; it is the lowest of all the great sources” 
(2865 ft.), and perhaps contributes a larger body of water than any 
of the others®, for a full, steady, stream issues from the pool, 
and, after a course of about 800 yds., joins the Maeander (elevation 
about 2850). This pool is chiefly supplied by sources at its bottom, 
which cannot be seen; but there are also two distinct sources, 
which fall into it and into the issuing stream. These sources present 
a special interest. 

The upper source is at the remotest end of the Duden. It rises 
under a low bank at the water’s edge. I got off my horse at this 
point in order to observe whether any sound was audible, which 
could be taken as representing either laughter or weeping. Stooping 
down towards the hole under the rocky bank, I saw that the source 
is in a small cave not visible from above, and heard distinctly 
a low, continuous, but faint, murmuring or bubbling sound, varied 
at short intervals by what seemed like choking sobs as of a child 
recovering from a fit of crying. These were apparently caused by 





1 In 1891, writing to the Athenaeum elevation. 
Aug. 15, 1891, p. 233, under the influ- § Sheikh-Arab Waterisprobably larger 
ence of the local sentiment, I took the at its sources, but much is diverted from 
same view; and so does M. Weber in it. The great springs of Geuk-Bunar 
his Dinair-Céléenes 1892, quoting my and Besh-Bunar (pp. 222, 228) perhaps 
view. See Appendix I. contribute more water than all the 
2 Lidja must be about the same Apamean sources. 
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air struggling with the flow of water in a narrow passage. Mrs. 
Ramsay can also bear witness to the curious sound made by this 
fountain, and its striking resemblance to the sound of weeping. 
After making this experiment, we mounted again and rode round 
the pool to observe the character of any other fountain beside this 
branch of the river. The only other spring that can be seen is the 
one now called Indjerli-Su, which flows into the Duden-Su some 
little way below the pool. When we came within 10 yds. of the 
fountain, we could hear the bright, clear, cheerful sound with which 
the ‘Laughing Water’ ripples forth from a small hole in the sloping 
hillside and flows down a few yards into the Duden-Su. No one 
who goes to these two fountains and listens will entertain the slightest 
doubt that they are ‘the Laughing’ and ‘the Weeping’; and when 
the city becomes a resort of tourists, the pair of fountains will be one 
of the recognized ‘ sights.’ 

The ‘Laugher’ and the ‘ Weeper’ are described only by Pliny’, 
who after mentioning the strength of the Marsyas source, says, ‘ not 
far from it are two fountains, called “ Klaeon”’ and “Gelon” from the 
import of the Greek words’: in this description the two fountains 
are distinguished from the source in which the Marsyas rises, and 
it is quite fair to look for them about a mile distant”. The character 
and sound of these springs were long unnoticed by the travellers who 
have visited Apameia. It was only in 1891, when I resolved to 
go and test every spring at Apameia, that I discovered them. The 
sound of the Weeping-fountain is so low, and its appearance so 
humble and inconspicuous as it wells forth from under a shelving 
rock, that, without examining closely, one is sure to miss it. 

§ 8. Oprimas. Far more wonderful is it that the stream which 
flows out from the Menderez-Duden has been omitted by so many 
travellers and map-makers. Arundel is almost the only one who 
observed it®, He says that 45 minutes after starting from Dineir 


1 Theophrastus, whom he quotes in 
the preceding clause, about the Marsyas, 
is probably his authority for the two 
fountains. 

2 So Livy speaks of ‘the Marsyas 
rising not far from the fountains of the 
Maeander.’ Moreover Pliny is not giving 
a formal description of Apameia, but 
a scientific account of various kinds of 
spring. 

> Every traveller who goes out from 


Dineir along the road to Dikeji and 
Ketchi-Borlu must cross it; a bridge 
containing many old stones carries the 
road over it. In the following quota- 
tion from Arundel, I have changed his 
nomenclature to make his meaning 
clear. He calls the Sheikh-Arab-Su 
the Araboul-dou. [Perhaps ‘Sheikh- 
Arab olourdu’ ‘it might be Sheikh- 
Arab’ was the reply to some question 
of his: ep. Karadadiler marked as a 
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‘we crossed by a bridge ! a river which I at first took for the Sheikh- 
Arab Water, but it proved not to be so; this stream, which is 
a considerable one, must rise from beneath the hill on our left: the 
Sheikh-Arab Water .... flowed still on our right, parallel to our road, 
though occasionally hidden by the intervening elevations. Arundel 
did not observe the Duden, which, in its low reedy pool, is not visible 
from the road. Hirschfeld visited Indjerli-Su, a fountain which falls 
into the stream of the Duden about 100 yds. above the bridge; but 
in his map he omits the Duden, and represents the Sheikh-Arab 
Water as flowing in a great sweep close to the edge of the hills round 
the Duden’, and thus coinciding with the stream that issues from 
the Duden *. Hamilton missed this branch, because he never traversed 
the road or crossed the bridge. Hogarth saw Indjerli-Su, but not 
the Duden. Weber gives the Duden; but indicates the course of 
the stream not quite accurately. In JHS 1893 p. 70+ I suggested 
that this stream is the Obrimas; and this theory still seems to me 
probable ; but there is too little evidence to prove it decisively. 

The Obrimas is mentioned only by Pliny, who says that it, like 
Marsyas and Orgas, falls into the Maeander in the outskirts of 
Apameia. As all the other descriptions omit the Obrimas, it was 
probably not very conspicuous. Now, when so many travellers, 
eager to examine and settle the topography of Apameia, have failed 
to observe this stream, it is easy to see why Strabo and Xenophon, 
describing the most striking features of the city, should omit it. 
It is however surprising that the Apamean coin of the four rivers 
should mention Therma and omit Obrimas, a far more important 
stream. Probably the sacred character attached to hot springs deter- 
mined the preference. Nonnus mentions the Obrimos, see p, 485. 

§ 9, AULOKRENE. Alike in ancient and in modern times the local 
belief has been that the ultimate source of both Marsyas and Maeander 


is on the higher plain behind the ridge of Djebel-Sultan. 


On the 





mountain in the map of a modern 
traveller, in which Kiepert ingeniously 
recognized ‘Kara-Dagh daiorlar’ (pro- 
nounced like dirler), ‘they call it 
Kara-Dagh. But a more seductive 
hypothesis is stated in § 6]. 

1 In this bridge is inscr. 386. 

2 See above p. 407. 

§ Kiepert in his little plan of Apa- 
meia, founded on Ham. and Ar., gives 
the stream in its approximate position, 


and calls it Orgas. It is marvellous 
that Hirschfeld did not recognize his 
error, when he looked at Kiepert’s un- 
pretentious little plan (Franz Fiinf 
Inschr.) and read Arundel’s description. 

4 T said ‘the stream rises in two large 
sources, meaning Indjerli-Su and the 
Duden, and wrongly called the stream 
Indjerli-Su (that name is restricted to 
the fountain, which falls into Duden- 
Su). I also under-estimated the length. 
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eastern side of that plain rises a fine series of fountains called Bunar- 
Bashi beside a clump of plane-trees; these springs flow down a little 
way into a marshy lake! that rests against Djebel-Sultan ; and this 
lake in its turn is believed to feed the fountains around Dineir by 
subterranean passages. 

One lingers by this beautiful fountain, as loath to quit it as the 
traveller is to leave the shade of its trees and the murmur of its 
waters, and to go on over the shelterless plain on a hot day in 
summer. Hardly in Greece itself is there a spot more consecrated 
with legend. Here Athena sat on the rocks playing her newly 
invented flute and saw her distorted face mirrored in the water; 
here she threw away her flute, and Marsyas picked it up; here Mar- 
syas contended with Apollo, and on that large plane-tree he was hung 
up to be flayed; in the plain below Lityerses was slain by the sickles 
of the reapers; and so on. The physical features of the plain are 
so remarkable that we need not wonder to find so many legends 
attached to it. 

Our best witness is Maximus, who relates what he had himself 
seen and heard on the spot. ‘The Phrygians, says he, ‘who dwell 
in the neighbourhood of Kelainai pay religious honour to two streams, 
Marsyas and Maeander. I have seen the streams. They rise from 
one fountain, which, flowing towards the mountain-ridge (Djebel- 
Sultan), disappears behind the city and again issues forth as the 
two (separate) rivers from the city, dividing among them both the 
water and the names; one of them, the Maeander, flows away in 
the direction of Lydia, and the other dissipates its water there on 
the valley. The Phrygians sacrifice (at the common source), some 
to both rivers, some to the Marsyas singly, and some to the Maeander; 
and they cast the thighs of the victims into the springs, uttering over 
them the name of the river to which they offer them; and the offer- 
ings, borne away towards the mountain and sinking with the water, 
are found not to rise in the Marsyas if given to the Maeander, nor 
in the Maeander, if given to the Marsyas; and, if they be offered 
to both, the rivers divide the gift.’ 

The point where the sacrifices took place can be seen. It is at the 
western extremity of the lake, close behind Dineir, overshadowed 





1 Most of the lake is merely a great Maximus, must be inaccurate (perhaps 
reed-bed: a stream from the north due to an error of memory, confused 
flows into it. with the irrigation works from Orgas 

2 This reference to irrigation is inter- and Maeander). See however the re- 
esting, but, as applied to Marsyas by marks on p, 453. 
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by the intervening ridge: from the ridge Arundel saw ‘a whirling 
round of the water, and on examination it proceeded from the sinking 
of the water through several holes distinctly visible at the bottom.’ 
Arundel even says that ‘the water divided into two currents, one 
flowing to the right, the other to the left, and each sinking into the 
earth, as if the sources of separate streams!.’ There are two distinct 
‘swallow holes’ at the northern exit (to Arundel’s left), and one at 
the southern, t mile 3 furlongs distant ?. 

Pliny mentions that ‘the Marsyas comes again to light at Apameia, 
having risen and disappeared after a little where Marsyas contended 
with Apollo in the musie of the flute, viz. at Aulocreni: that is the 
name of a valley about ten miles from Apameia*.’ Again he says, 
‘a plane-tree is pointed out there, from which (say the guides) Mar- 
Ssyas was suspended after being overcome by Apollo, and the tree 
was selected for the size which even then it had attained.’ 

Strabo speaks of a lake behind Apameia which produced reeds 
suited for the mouthpieces of flutes, and from which according to 
the popular saying were derived both springs, of Maeander and of 
Marsyas. His account does not bear the stamp of personal know- 
ledge, differing in that respect from his vivid picture of Apameia 
and its rivers. This shows that he had visited Apameia on a journey 
to or from Nysa in Caria, where he studied*, travelling by the 
Eastern Highway, which did not pass along the lake or the fountain 
of Bunar-Bashi (Aulokrene). 

Livy makes an interesting reference to the fountain of Aulocrene. 
He mentions certain fountains which in the MSS. are called Fontes 
Rhotrini: they lay beside the route of Manlius from the coast of lake 
Askania past Aporidos-kome® towards the plain of Metropolis (Tchul- 
Ovasi), and they were at the most convenient point on the line of 
march for sending away the wounded and the heavy baggage to 
Apameia. In every point this account suits Bunar-Bashi. The road 
in question passes the springs, intersecting exactly at that point the 
road from Apameia to Apollonia (no. 352)°; and there are no other 





1 Seven Churches p. 245. 5 See pp. 325, XVIil. 

* Perhaps Arundel means the two 6 These springs are a landmark by 
swallow holes of the northern exit by the way; and any muleteer of the 
the ‘right’ and ‘left.’ country would at once understand what 


3 The distance provesthat Plinymeans place was meant, if he were told of 
the fountain Bunar-Bashi, which bythe a great fountain on the road from 
road are about 9 Roman miles from Tchul-Ovasi or Cassaba (Synnada) to 
Apameia. Buldur-Lake (Askania): JHS 1883 pp. 

* See p. 167. 68 ff. 
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springs on the line of Manlius’s march. The plain contained a village 
Aurokra or Aulokra; and the lake and the springs were called Aulo- 
krene, which strictly was an adjectival form (AvAokpyv7 or Adpoxpnyn, 
in Latin Rhocrini Fontes), but was in Greek taken in the more 
significant form AvAo-xp4vn, Flute-Fountain, in accordance with the 
general tendency to seek after forms with a meaning in Greek. 
Manlius, then, encamped at Fontes Rhocreni or Rhocrini ; and the 
MSS. have suffered the slight corruption of ¢ to t. See § 26 (2). 

The east end of the lake, near Bunar-Bashi, is 3319 ft. above the 
sea, and the west end at the Duden behind Dineir, 3315. The Marsyas 
springs are almost exactly 2 miles away from the ‘Duden,’ and 
the difference in elevation is 330 ft. (a fall of 1 in 32). Taking the 
Maeander springs in the middle of Sheikh-Arab lake, the distance 
from the southern Duden is 2 miles 1 furlong, and the difference in 
level of the two lakes is 255 ft. (a fall of 1 in 44). 

§ 10. Earnty History or Kenatnat. The situation of the ancient 
city Kelainai is fixed by the testimony of Xenophon. He says that 
both the Marsyas and the Maeander flowed through the city in their 
course, but the springs and the first part of the course of both rivers 
were in the grounds of the two palaces. The testimony of Herodotus 
that the Marsyas rose in the agora of Kelainai cannot be weighed 
against Xenophon’s; and moreover, no one who has seen the source 
of the Marsyas could seriously think that the agora was situated 
there!. Nor can the words of Strabo, that the Maeander rises in 
a hill called Kelainai, where once was a city of the same name, rank 
as equal in authority to Xenophon’s account. Strabo obviously 
supposed that the city of Kelainai was beside the acropolis, and as he 
knew that the site had been changed when Apameia was founded, 
he concluded that Kelainai had occupied the southern slope of 
the acropolis stretching towards the springs of the Maeander and the 
Obrimas. His authority is conclusive as to what he saw at Apameia ; 
but not as to a matter of inference. 

Kelainai, then, was a town lying in the open plain; and its 
situation marks it out as a peaceful mercantile city. In such a 
position it can have originated only in a period when war was little 
dreaded, and convenience of situation alone was considered. Its early 
history can be restored in outline by the relation between the two 


1 This is the one strong point of Ido not think it actually was); but on 
Hirschfeld’s theory: he saves Herodo- the whole his theory is more unfavour- 
tus's credit on this point, for the Agora able even to Herod. than our view: see 
might be beside the Therma (though pp. IJ, 19. 
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parts, the acropolis and the town. We may be sure that the original 
centre was the acropolis, whither in primitive time the agricultural 
people resorted in case of danger, and where the protecting deities of 
Kelainai had their home. It is true that, according to Xenophon, the 
acropolis was fortified by Xerxes ; but we should not infer that it had 
not previously been used as a citadel'. The situation of the ancient 
Aeolic Smyrna was not unlike that of Kelainai; it had a citadel on 
the summit of the lofty hill?, and the town was situated at the foot of 
the hill beside the bay. But the site of Kelainai was more obviously 
double than that of Smyrna, for a considerable distance must have 
separated the citadel from the town; hence the name was always 
a plural, Kelainai °. 

The situation of Kelainai may probably be taken as typical of many 
old Phrygian cities. Xenophon mentions Keramon Agora as a great 
city, and we distinguish there also a trading town and a citadel‘. 
Again, we have seen in Ch. V § 5 that there was both a city Attouda 
on the higher ground, and a hieron and market of Men Karou in the 
plain below the city. These analogies throw light on the origin of 
the town Kelainai. There doubtless sprang up a market in the plain. 
But, in order that the market should be a safe resort, it had to be 
placed under the guardianship of religion. Thus arose an altar, and 
a cultws common to all those who frequented the market, guaranteeing 
their safety while they were at business; and in this way intercourse 
and trade and interchange of ideas and products were connected with 
the cultus of the deity. Several other markets of this type have been 
already mentioned, but their position in the history of the country 
was not fully brought out. The hiera of the country did not all 
spring up in places where there were manifest signs of the divine 
presence (as at Hierapolis, pp. 85 ff). Some of them originated in 





1 See p. 418 note. 

2 This hill overhangs the N.E. corner 
of the gulf, and at its southern base lay 
the town. 

> The explanation of the plural form 
from the union of various kemai in 
a single city seems to me unsuited to 
the facts. Athens resembled Kelainai : 
there also two separate centres existed, 
the citadel on the acropolis and the 
commercial town on the sea at Pha- 
leron; and the plural name Athenai 
was always used for the united city. 
This explanation of the plural names 


of cities is inconsistent with the stigges- 
tion advanced by Johannson Bezz. Beitr. 
XIII pp. 111 ff, and approved by Brug- 
mann Griech. Gram. § 82, that city-names 
in -o. and -ae have developed out of 
locatives, i.e. that the older forms Ae)\- 
poi, at Delphos, and ’A@jvai, at Athens, 
being misunderstood in later times, 
were treated as plural nominatives, 
Aedkgot and ’A@nva. This explanation 
would probably never commend itself 
to a historian or student of society. 

* See Ch. XIII § 13. 

® See pp. 128, 168, 254. 
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human needs and human history ; and they sprang up where men 
congregated for a fixed market'. Hence we see why the hieron of 
Men Karou was not fixed at the hot springs of Karoura, where the 
divine power was most clearly manifested, but at a central point 
where the whole of the lower Lycos valley (pp. 4 f) could meet more 
conveniently, and where the market was held until about 40 years 
ago. 

$11. Histortcan Mytus. Civilization is developed through com- 
merce and interchange of ideas. Hence this market, at the point where 
so many roads converge (§ 1), is also the home of most of those myths 
which preserve for us some facts about the beginnings of intercourse 
beside Phrygia and the Greek world. The Phrygian music, as used 
in the worship of the Great Mother, was learned by the Greeks, and 
the invention of the flute, the Phrygian instrument par excellence, was 
localized at Kelainai, and attributed to its river-god Marsyas. Marsyas, 
vain of his skill, challenged the god of Greek music, Apollo: he was 
defeated, and flayed by his conqueror in the grotto from which issues 
the water of Marsyas: the Greek spirit overpowered the Phrygian. 

In the tale of Lityerses, son of Midas, a legend of the Adonis-type, 
embodying the idea of the vegetation and life of nature perishing in 
the heat of summer?, was developed in a peculiar form which is 
coloured by the facts of Kelainian history. Lityerses hospitably 
welcomed all strangers, but made them help him in the harvest, and, 
if they fell short in amount of work, killed them and hid their bodies 
in the sheaves. Hercules, however, the hero (or god) of travel and 
growing civilization, when he came to Kelainai, vindicated the privi- 
leges of visitors by slaying Lityerses and throwing his body into the 
Maeander. Thus the development of intercourse, and the guarantee 
for the safety of trading strangers, are worked into the old religious 
myth connected with the Lityerses-song, which the Phrygians sang in 
the harvest field. 

Hyagnis is another figure in Kelainian myth. Nothing is recorded 
about him except that he was inventor of the flute and father of 





1 The worship of Hercules on the 


Ara Maxima in the Forum Boarium in 
the low ground below old Rome, had 
a similar origin. The cattle of the 
Roman shepherds, their hides, &c., were 
there bartered for the manufactures of 
the Tuscan artisans ; and the frequenters 
of the market were protected by par- 
ticipation in the rites on the altar. The 


cultus was confined to men, as women 
did not come to the market. A tithe 
of their gains belonged to the god under 
whose guard they met. 

? With this is united the kindred idea 
that a human being must be killed and 
hid in the field in order to give life to 
the next crop. 
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Marsyas'. The name is probably connected with Hyes, a name or 
title of Atys in the rites of the Great Mother. 

The musician Olympos is connected with Kelainai in legend. 
Olympos appears partly as a mythical figure, son of Marsyas, and 
a witness of his fate*, and partly as a musician, who naturalized 
among the Greeks the Phrygian style of music, invented the en- 
harmonic rhythm, and composed the Harmatios nomos, a mourntul 
and passionate strain to which a chorus of the Ovestes was set. 

The myth of Anchouros at Kelainai was similar to that of Curtius 
at Rome. A chasm full of water opened in the earth, and engulfed 
many houses and people. The king was instructed by the oracle that 
the chasm would close up, if his costliest possession were thrown in. 
Gold and jewels were tried in vain; but when his son Anchouros 
leaped in on horseback, the chasm closed up*, Midas dedicated 
a golden altar to Idaean Zeus on the spot. The myth seems to arise 
out of the local circumstances, as such abundance of waters flow forth 
from the earth, and Zeus the patron-god seated on his hill, the 
Acropolis, prevents the city from being engulfed in the underground 
water *. 

To the earliest period of Kelainian history we may attribute much 
work in the way of draining and irrigation and regulation of the 
water-supply. This lies at the beginning of organized city life °. 

The fountains (écheshme) which benefit and often beautify most 
of the villages of Asia Minor, are the most familiar object to the 
traveller. It cannot be doubted that the construction of such fountains 
has been practised in the country from the most ancient times. In, 
the north of Phrygia, a citizen named Menelaos is praised as having 
made eleven fountains ®. At Tralleis, Molossos made a fountain adorned 
with a statue of Hermes, and dedicated it to the Demos and Hermes 
and Herakles and the Neoi’: evidently it was in the gymnasium of 
the Neoi. At Branchidai we hear of the construction of fountains in 


see Prehellenic Monuments of Capp. pp. 
5, 10 in Maspéro’s Recueil de Travaux 


XIV. 


1 Plut. de Mus. 5, Aristoxenus ap. 
Athenaeum XIV p. 624 b. 
* He is also called father of Marsyas 


and inventor of the flute. 

5 Plutarch parall. 5 quotes the tale 
from the Metamorphoses of Kallisthenes. 

* On the Kelainian myth of the 
Deluge see Ch XV. 

° The vast irrigation works at Ky- 
bistra Capp. seemed to me to go back 
to the oldest period of Asia Minor civi- 
lization ; so also the aqueduct at Tyana: 


6 Waddington, no. Io11, restores [¢]» 
[ro ddoew Kareokevaloey Kpryvas at ek ToY 
idiov, but eleven fountains in a grove is 
rather too much: one would rather 
expect év rais mAareias OY €v TH} wOAEL OF 
ev TH Xopa. 

7 BCH 1886 p. 520. 
agonothetes at the time. 


Molossos was 
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front of [the temple ?]. Probably when we hear of the construction 
of water-courses or aqueducts, we may conclude that they were finished 
up with one or more fountains in the city to render the supply 
generally accessible. Similar fountains were doubtless constructed 
centuries before Xerxes came to Kelainai; and the art of constructing 
a channel and fountain is almost the only piece of engineering skill 
that has been retained by the people of Asia Minor under the ruinous 
Turkish rule. 

$12. KeLAtNaAl uNDER LyprAn Ruts. Topography and mythology 
alike mark out Kelainai as an old centre of commerce. It was created 
not by religion, like Hierapolis, but by the meeting of men at a common 
centre for mutual benefit and exchange. M. Radet, with true his- 
torical insight, has caught this character in early Anatolian history, 
and has described it in some of the best pages of his brilliant work on 
Lydia*. He has justly insisted on the significance of Herodotus’s 
statement that the Lydians were the first to coin money and the earliest 
‘traders 3.’ Now the word Kapéloi, ‘traders,’ here has probably some 
definite and specific sense: there was in Lydia a city Hermokapelia, 
and the word may well be a Lydian‘ term adopted in Greek. The 
Kapélos practised trade in a fashion that was definitely Lydian; and 
this fashion is connected by Herodotus with the use of coed money. 
M. Radet’s argument that the old Phoenician trade was conducted 
by barter, and that Herodotus designates the Lydians as the first 
traders by exchange in money, carries conviction with it°. 

From a very remote period trade was carried across Asia by caravans, 
which came down to the great harbours, such as Sinope, Miletos, Cyme 
and Smyrna, in the early ages, Amisos and Ephesos in the later Greek 
and Roman period: there it was taken by the Greek shipping mer- 





1 Wadd. 225. miers caravansérais (Lydie p. 160). The 


2 La Lydie et le Monde Grec au Temps 
des Mermnades pp. 155 ff. 

3 rparor O€ dvOpmroy Trav Hpeis LOpev 
vipirpa xXpvoov Kal dpyvpev KoYdpevor 
éypnoavto’ mpatot dé Kai kdmn\ou €yévovro 
I 94. 

4 Tt is, undoubtedly, of Indo-Huropean 
origin: Lat. caupo, Got. kaupon, Eng. 
cheap. 

5 It is not so clear to me that he 
has right on his side in understanding 
kdrn\o, as keeper of a caravanserai or 
khan, and in declaring that Herod. here 
attribue aux Lydiens Vouverture des pre- 


caravanserai is probably as old as the 
caravan-trade, which M. Radet fully 
acknowledges was not originally or cha- 
racteristically Lydian. His view seems 
to me probably right so far that la 
substitution de Uhdtellerie aw regime de 
lV hospitalité est une innovation capitale, 
due to the Lydians, and made possible 
by the use of money ; but when he says 
that le xamndeiov nest pas un boutique, 
cest un caravanserail (Rev. des Univ. du 
Midi lI p.117), he carries his theory to 
an extreme and makes it too narrow. 
A khan is not a hotel. 
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chants and carried to the west. Kelainai was, doubtless, one of the 
caravan-stations ; and Herodotus knew about its remarkable natural 
features, not from sight, but from the report of the traders, who came 
down the caravan-road to Miletos, and whose bad Greek had been 
a subject of ridicule to Hipponax in the sixth century }. 

It was the Lydians who first placed this traffic on a new footing by 
regulating exchange and stamping pieces of electrum with the symbol 
of a powerful monarchy, whose guarantee will carry far. A more 
elaborate and scientific system of commerce becomes possible, when 
money comes into use?: the merchant-prince is the result of this 
developed system of trade. The trade-guilds, united in the worship 
of some god, which existed at Apameia, were a Lydian institution 
(no. 309, 294, and p. 106). 

The power of Lydia was greatly extended by the Mermnad kings of 
the seventh century; and its rule over all Phrygia up to the Halys 
was recognized by the Medes at the peace of 585 B.c. That Kelainai 
continued a centre of trade under the Lydian domination is shown by 
the tale related by Herodotus VII 27-29%. Pythios, son of Atys, a 
Lydian, who dwelt at Kelainai, presented to Darius a plane-tree and 
a vine made of gold; and afterwards offered to Xerxes in 480 B.C., as 
a contribution towards the expense of the Greek war, 2000 talents of 
silver and 3,993,000 gold darics. The methodical enumeration of 
Pythios's property shows the careful habits of a merchant-prince, not 
the unordered profusion of a mere oriental territorial magnate. Com- 
merce on a great scale must have existed, and there must have been 
other merchants in the same place, before Pythios or his father Atys 
had been able by clever organization to make this great fortune. 

The names of these merchant-princes are interesting: they set before 
us in miniature the social development of Lydia during the sixth 
century. The family, originally Lydian, had adopted the Greek name 
and along with it doubtless something of the Greek civilization and 





* kal rovs goNoikous, Hy AdBwot, mepvao.v against him M. Th. Reinach maintains 
Ppvyas pev es Midnrov dddurevoovras fr. that the gifts of Gyges to Delphi (in 
36 (30), Hist. Geogr. p. 37. The tale of Herod. I 14) are the T'vyddas xpvads, see 
the Phrygians, Tottes and Onnes, who Rev. de Sociologie 1894 p. 116. 


introduced the mysteries of the Kabei- * While the tale has obviously been 
roi to Assesos and Miletos, points in the worked up by popular creative imagina- 
same direction (Nic. Damasc. fr. 53). tion, its outlines may be taken as his- 


* M. Radet has probability on his side _ torical: and especially the Lydian origin 
in holding that Gyges first coined this of Pythios of Kelainai is not likely to 
Lydian money and that his money was be imagined. 
the Tvyddas xpvocs of Pollux III 87: 
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language; the father is pure Lydian, Atys; the son is the grecized 
Lydian Pythios; and the family doubtless was characterized by 
a double share of commercial skill, Lydian trading instinct and Greek 
inventiveness and boldness. 

§ 18. KELAINAI UNDER THE Persians. When Asia Minor formed 
part of the Persian Empire, the central importance of Kelainai was 
recognized more and more as time progressed. It became the principal 
royal seat in Phrygia and a residence of the satraps". Xerxes passed 
through the city on his expedition against Greece ; and on his return 
seems to have resided for some time in it. He built a palace at 
the source of the Marsyas, probably on the grassy slope north of the 
springs. The acropolis on the high hill which overhung the palace 
and the Marsyas-springs was also built by him’. 

Kelainai was apparently a favourite residence of Cyrus the younger, 
when he was sent by his father Darius Nothus in 407 to govern 
Western and Central Asia Minor; he built (or at least used) a palace 
at the source of the Maeander, and he had a large park round the 
palace, including a large extent of country, hillside and plain, full of 
wild animals, and extending some distance down the course of the 
Maeander before it reached the city. Cyrus made Kelainai the 
gathering-place for his forces in 401; he halted there thirty days till 
his forces were consolidated; and held his first review in the park, 
of course in the lower ground. 

After Cyrus’s departure Kelainai was recovered by Tissaphernes, 
the representative of the Great King; and there he was beheaded 
by Tithraustes in 396, after he had been taken prisoner in Colossai ®. 
We do not again hear of it till Alexander marched north from Pam- 
phylia and laid siege to it*. The citadel was garrisoned by 1000 
Carian and 100 Greek mercenaries; and it was so strong. that, instead 
of assaulting it, Alexander made an arrangement whereby the garrison 
should surrender if not relieved within sixty days. 

The hill on which the acropolis stands is steep in most of its circuit, 
and rises even precipitously above the springs of the Marsyas; but on 
the side opposite the Marsyas it is connected by a neck of land with 
the mountains to the east. Arrian’s description ® ‘precipitous on all 


1 Caput Phrygiae Livy XXXVIII 15. 4 It is not mentioned by our scanty 

2 There was doubtless an older forti- authorities during the great revolt of 
fication on the citadel; but Xerxes built the western satraps 368-58, on which 
the later fortress (as Haase says p.257). see Judeich Kleinas. Stud. pp. 193 ff. 

5 Polyaen. VII 16 (less fully Diod. 5 dkxpa mavrn andropos Anab. I 29: cp. 
XIV 80, Xen. Hell. III 4, 25). Q. Curtius III 1. 
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sides’ is therefore a little exaggerated (he was not an eye-witness), 
but the hill was capable of being made an exceedingly strong fortress, 
and it is not strange that Alexander, who was always careful of his 
troops, should prefer this easy and bloodless arrangement!. After his 
long toilsome march through Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, the halt 
was not without its own value; he could reckon with comparative 
certainty that no rescue was possible; and probably, as Hogarth 
remarks, he wished to avoid fighting to the death with Greeks (a desire 
which is apparent in his earlier policy up to his capture of Darius). 

§ 14. EUMENES AND THE GREAT LANDHOLDERS. The garrison in 
due course surrendered at discretion; and from this time onwards 
Kelainai became the Greek capital of inner Anatolia, an honour for 
which its situation on the road towards the western sea marked it out. 
The conqueror created Antigonus satrap? of Phrygia and, apparently, 
overseer of Asia Minor in general; and the new satrap, afterwards 
king, made Kelainai his ordinary residence. In 322, indeed, Antigonus 
was forced to abandon the western lands; and Eumenes held Kelainai 
for a winter, struggling against Alketas, Polemon, and Dokimos. In 
order to provide pay for his troops* and to make himself popular, 
Eumenes had recourse to a device which throws some light on the 
state of the country. He sold to his captains the farmsteadings and 
fortified country-houses, with all their contents +, and permitted them 
to use part of the siege-train of the army to capture the property 
which they had bought in this lawless way. The term Tetrapyrgia 
in Plutarch shows that in the fourth century there were in the country 
many quadrangular buildings with towers at the four corners® enclos- 
ing a wide open space (avA7j). Demetrius I of Syria retired from 
Antioch to a royal residence in the country built in this form®; and 
evidently the Kelainian Tetrapyrgiai were similar fortified residences 
belonging to great landowners. Such a state of things marks an 
artificial society, characterized by an old-standing civilization with 
a dominant caste amid a subject population. Great inequalities of 





* Hamilton II p. 366, owing to the 
unsuitability of Arrian’s description, 
believes that the garrison had fortified 
an isolated rocky hill about half a mile 
to the north. But Hogarth, who for- 
merly made the same suggestion inde- 
pendently, now agrees with Hirschfeld 
that this supposition cannot be de- 
fended. 

? On the use of the term satrap by 
the earlier Diadochoi see pp. 257 f. 


® Plutarch Hum. 8. 
* ras kara Ty xdpay erates kal rerpa- 
Tupylas, coudtwav Kal Booknudrov yepovoas 
Plutarch Zum. 8. 

© 7d xwplov ev Bpaxet reryrodpevos Kata 
TO TeTpdyovoy oxnpa Kal yovia éxdorn Tip- 
yov évOéuevos, Terpamupyiay eival te kat 
kadeiaOa seroinxe Procop. Aed. IV 1 
p. 266. 

® eis rerparipy.ov te Bacirevov Jos. Ant. 


Jud. XIII 2, 1. 
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rank and fortune are not often produced, except in a state of ‘high 
development,’ as in Kelainai, where Lydians, Persians, and Greeks had 
successively conquered the old Phrygian state, and great domains had 
been carved out of its territory and appropriated by individuals of 
the ruling people, who then founded aristocratic families. Thus 
Pythios the Lydian unites the characters of the Lydian merchant- 
prince and the territorial magnate, treating with princely hospitality 
and well-calculated prudence the despotic ruler of the new conquerors?. 
In 321 Eumenes regarded the territorial aristocracy as the supporters 
of king Antigonus, and tried to strengthen his cause by enlisting the 
sympathy of the lower classes, i.e. the native Phrygian villagers and 
the plebs of Kelainai, and by destroying the tetrapyrgiai and ruining 
the great nobles. That is the same policy which was carried out 
in the present century by Sultan Mahmud in Asia Minor; and it is 
probable that the Pergamenian kings also gained their strength from 
the support of the humble native population against the aristocracy 
who supported the Seleucid sovereigns”. An aristocracy of this kind, 
resisting a foreign enemy and uniting in its defence pride and educa- 
tion, makes a country powerful in war; but it is generally ready to 
make terms with a strong enemy in order to redeem its privileges and 
save part of its estates. The Persians ruled the country by the support 
of the aristocracy ; and so did Alexander, Antigonus and the Seleucid 
kings, whose satraps found the great landowners friends and associates. 
But Eumenes and the Attalid kings allied themselves with the people ; 
and apparently the great nobility was weakened or destroyed by them. 
Dio Chrysostom mentions the numerous villages of the great territory 
of Apameia?: it is probable that some of these had taken the place 
of tetrapyrgiaz (as in modern Anatolia the country-estate, or tchiflik, 
passes into the village); and so perhaps the tetrapyrgiat which we 
hear of in the Cyrenaica*, in North Syria near the Euphrates >, 
in Cappadocia (Strategia Garsaouria), on the road between Ikonion 
and Pompeiopolis, and perhaps on the road between Cybistra and 
Caesareia °. 


§ 15. KELAINAI AND APAMETA. 


1 He proposed, after giving all his 
money to Xerxes, to live on his estates 
and his slaves, ¢uol a6 avdpamddev te Kal 
yeoredioy apxéwy éott Bios Herod. VII 28. 
See p. 417. 

2 See pp. 260, 355. 

3 See pp. 428, 448. 

* Polyb.'31;.26;-17, Strabs ps 638. 

° Between Soura (near Barbalissos) 


In the spring of 321 Antigonus 


and Resapha-Sergiopolis, Hist. Geogr. 
p- 357, Acta SS Sergii Bacchi 7th Oct. 
pp. 842 f, Anal. Bolland. XIV p.385, Gelzer 
Georg. Cypr. pp. 150, 152. Tetrapyr- 
gium is the form used. 

6 See Ptolemy and Tab. Peut. Tetra 
simply in the last case. Perhaps several 
of the last four should be identified, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 286. 
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returned from the east and resumed possession of Kelainai, which 
henceforth was his ordinary residence. In 319 he selected there picked 
troops to operate against Arrhidaeus in Cyzicos!. In the winter of 
314 he returned thither from Syria?; in 312 he was still residing 
there*; and doubtless it was from Kelainai that he and Demetrius 
advanced in the spring of 301 to prevent the junction of Lysimachus 
and Seleucus, when the campaign ended in the fatal battle of Ipsos 
(near Tchai in Paroreios Phrygia). As the result of that battle Kelainai 
passed into the hands of Lysimachus; but at the battle of Koropedion 
Seleucus gained possession of it. Seleucus and his successor Antio- 
chus Soter, 280-61, inaugurated a scheme for strengthening their 
hold on Asia Minor and consolidating their dominions there, by build- 
ing a series of garrison-cities at suitable points on the chief lines 
of communication and particularly on the great Eastern Highway. 
Naturally Kelainai was one of the first points selected by Antiochus ¢. 
That city consisted of two distinct parts, the dominating fortress built 
by Xerxes on the lofty hill to the east, and the open commercial town 
in the plain below. Antiochus moved the city away from the site 
of the old town, and placed it on the plateaux that lie on both sides 
of the Marsyas. The old town, deserted for the moment, became 
a suburb (7podorecov) in later time, as the new city grew. The opinion 
of Hirschfeld and Weber, that the old acropolis also was abandoned, 
Seems to me impossible: Apameia surrounded the springs of the 
Marsyas on all sides, and must therefore have covered part of the 
acropolis hill, which rises precipitously over the springs. In this 
position, dominated by the acropolis so that stones rolled over the 
slopes would crash through part of the city, it could have possessed 
no military strength unless the summit was included within the 
circuit of its walls. Moreover it is hard to see how Strabo’s words 
could be true unless that hill were included in the city, for no city-wall 
could include the springs unless it ran over the hill 5. 

No evidence is known as to the class or race of the colonists settled 
by Antiochus in Apameia; and speculation is useless °, 


* Diodor. XVIII 52. chus the Great towards 200. Laodiceia 


* Diodor, XIX 6: in his first attempt 
to cross Taurus snow destroyed many of 
his soldiers. 

5 Diodor. XIX 93. 


* Of the other important points on. 


the Eastern Highway, Laodiceia ad 
Lycum was founded by Antiochus II 
(261-46), and Lysias probably by Antio- 


Katakekaumene is unknown; Philo- 
melion probably Pergamenian. 

° evredOev O€ dvaariaas Tovs dvOparous 
6 Swrnp “Avtioxos eis thy viv *Amdpecav 
THS pNTpos em@vupov Thy Tow enéderéev 
Settee sao iOpura dé 9 Amdpera emt tats 
exBodais Appendia I. 

8 See p. 33. 
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As to the dialect of Greek that was spoken in Apameia and other 
Seleucid colonies, hardly any evidence remains. In the colonies 
peopled by Macedonians, we should naturally expect that a dialect of 
Greek with some Doric forms was gradually merged in the general 
type (xo) of Hellenistic Greek. Even in Laodiceia there occur some 
names of Doric type}, though Macedonian settlers are not known 
there. 

Apameia had its legend of an attack by the Galatai and defence by 
its native deity : Marsyas protected them by his waters and the strains 
of his flute*. Probably a Galatic legend was a proper adjunct to 
the history of every city of western Asia Minor 3, and few of them 
have any value beyond attesting the wide terror and destruction 
caused by the inroad *. 

One of the two palaces, probably that of Xerxes, which was 
within the fortified line of Apameia and therefore was a safer abode, 
continued to be the residence of the Seleucid kings when they visited 
this part of their dominions. There, in 193, took place the meeting 
between Antiochus the Great and the Roman envoy, P. Villius. But 
negotiations were only beginning when news arrived that the young 
prince Antiochus had died in Syria; and Villius, seeing the palace 
filled with mourning, courteously retired to Pergamos, in order not to 
intrude at such a time ®. 

After his disastrous expedition into Greece, Antiochus returned to 
Apameia in the autumn of 191, and spent the winter in collecting 
a great army °, and in the spring marched by the Lycos valley and 
Sardis against the Pergamenian capital. 

$16. THE PERGAMENIAN AND RoMAN Conquest. Late in the autumn 
of 190, Antiochus re-entered Apameia, after the crushing defeat at 
Magnesia. There he heard the news brought by successive couriers. 
The citizens and garfison of Sardis, disregarding Zenon commander of 
the city and Timon of Lydia, had surrendered to the Romans: envoys 
from Tralleis, from Magnesia Mae., and from Ephesos, had gone to 
place their cities under the Roman power: all the cities of Asia were 


‘ Compare Damokrates and Labas 
Pp. 39: 

> Paus:7A 30,0. 

5 See p. 264. 

* The terror inspired by the Galatai 
is shown in Polyb. 22, 24: the peoples 
of Asia Minor were more delighted at 
being freed by Manlius from fear of the 
barbarian than they had been at being 


released from the Seleucid rule and 
garrisons and tribute. 

> Ne alieno tempore incommodus obver- 
saretur, Livy XXXV 15. Magni luctus 
species regiam tenuit, ibid. 

® Livy XXXVII 8 ipse in Phrygia hiber- 
navit &c.; 18 Antiochus ab Apamea pro- 
Sectus. 
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hurrying to follow their example. Antiochus sent to enquire about 
terms of peace, and learned that he must retire from the whole of 
cis-T'auric Asia |. 

When Cn. Manlius Vulso in 189 passed through the valley of 
Aurokra behind Apameia, Seleucus, son of Antiochus, who had remained 
there when his father went home to Syria, came to meet him, provided 
him with guides, and took back the sick and wounded soldiers to 
Apameia*. These were the first Roman legionaries that entered the 
city. 

In the winter of 189-8 Manlius held a conference at a point eight days 
journey away from Apameia*. Musaeus was the envoy of Antiochus, 
and there were present also ambassadors from the Galatai and from 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. In the spring of 188 Manlius came to 
Apameia, and after a stay of three days marched into Pamphylia. 
After an absence of about two months, he returned to Apameia, where 
Kumenes the Pergamenian king had now arrived. There the treaty 
between the Romans and Antiochus was at length completed. Man- 
lius took the oath on behalf of the Romans ; and ambassadors were 
sent to receive the oath from Antiochus. 

In the following half-century Apameia was subject to the Perga- 
menian kings. Coins with Pergamenian types, including cistophori, 
were struck until the time of Augustus. 

In 133 Apameia passed into the hands of Rome along with the rest 
of the Pergamenian realm ; and in 129 it was sold by M’. Aquillius, 
along with the rest of Phrygia, to Mithridates V, who ruled it till his 
death in 120. After this it seems to have been declared free* by the 
Romans ; but probably the freedom was more nominal than real, and 
it was certainly disregarded whenever any Roman general found it 
convenient to treat the country as subject®. In 88 the Roman officers 
Cassius, Mancinus, &c. levied an army of Phrygians to oppose Mith- 
ridates ; and began to drill them beside Leonton-Kephale ®. But, as 
Mithridates’s rapid advance was reported, and they despaired of doing 


* What precisely is meant by eacedito 
....avalle Tauri usque ad iuga qua ad 
Lycaoniam vergit is hard to specify, so 
long as we are ignorant what is indi- 
cated by valle Tauri Livy XXXVIII 38. 
There is a lacuna in Polybius 22, 26, 5, 
where the words should occur. It is 
clear that Pisidian Antioch and Apol- 
lonia were left free (not given to Ku- 
menes), and so probably was part of 
Milyas (pp. 285, 351) and the whole of 


Lycaonia (see Studia Biblica IV pp. 49 ff). 

ee Tivy XX VILE 5: 

* Probably about Amorion: 
XXXVIII 37, Polyb. 22, 24. 

* See the inser. of Lysias published 
below, no. 710. 

® It is styled Phrygiam provinciam 
P. R. by Livy Epitome LXXVII in 88; 
but the provincial era begins only in 
85-84. 

® Six hrs. N. of Prymnessos. 
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any good with an army of raw recruits, they fled’. Cassius took 
refuge in Apameia ; but when he heard of the approach of the Pontic 
army, he fled westward, and Apameia was occupied by the enemy. 

§ 17. Tun Romans in APAMEIA. The city was still nominally free ; 
but already, no doubt, it was occupied by Roman traders ; and these 
certainly perished in the terrible massacre, which was ordered by 
Mithridates from Ephesus, as soon as he had gained possession of the 
Roman province *. Roman trade followed the eagles everywhere, and 
even outstripped their progress ; and the thoroughness of the Roman 
conquest of the Mediterranean countries was due to the way in which 
a host of Romans was always ready and eager to swoop down on each 
new conquered region and settle in it. The analogy between the 
Roman and British empires holds in this as in so many other respects. 
‘The number of these Italian traders was enormous. They settled, for 
trading purposes or as agents of the great Italian commercial and 
financial companies, at suitable places in each province *. They 
farmed the revenues, they acted as money-lenders and bankers, they 
contracted for public works, they engaged in large commercial, agri- 
cultural, or mining operations, in the ports they formed shipping- 
companies; and there were of course tradesmen on a smaller scale, 
who make less appearance in inscriptions. Many of them acquired 
considerable fortunes*; and in all cases they were backed by the 
immense power of the great companies in the metropolis, even where 
they were only the slaves of their Roman principals. Apameia was 
probably their principal centre in Asia, not even Ephesus excepted. 

Often these traders preceded the Roman conquest; in Delos, for 
example, a Roman name occurs in an inscription of 250 B.c.°; but it 
was not until the country passed into Roman possession, either prac- 
tically (as was the case with Delos in 166), or actually as a province, 
that they swooped down upon it in their thousands. | 

There must also have been a certain number of officials in Apameia, 





1 Appian Mith. 19, 

” In the winter of 88-87: 80,000 (Val. 
Max.) or 150,000 (Plut.) perished in these 
‘Asian Vespers’; while 20,000 were 
slain in the Cyclades in 87. 

* On this subject see Mommsen Rom. 
Hist. Bk. III Ch. XII, Bk. IV Ch. XI, and 
above all the excellent study by M. 
Homolle les Romains & Delos BCH 1884 
pp.75 ff. The usual terms to denote 
these settlers are of Katovxodvtes ‘Papator 
(Iradtkol), mpayparevopevor, épyadpevor, 


éyyapotvres (only at Olympia), gumopo:, 
vavkAnpot (but the ‘Popator at Lagina 
BCH 1881 p. 191 are merely visitors to 
the festival); and in Latin consistentes, 
negotiatores, qui negotiantur, aratores, 
mercatores. They formed a conventus 
C. R. in each great centre: see also my 
St. Paul pp. 125 f. 

* 'They were often paid by a share in 
the profits (partes, particulae). 

> BCH 1884 p. 81, 
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which was probably a station for agents of the imperial treasury 
and for the customs levied on merchandise at various points 
of the interior as well as of the coast. The term portoriwm was 
applied to customs or dues levied on merchandise whether sea-borne 
(maritimum) or land-borne (terrestre). The portoria of Asia were 
farmed by a company (publicanorwm societas) called in a Greek 
inscription Kolvwvol Aiuwévav ’Acias'. They had a number of centres?: 
one was at Miletos*, and another at Iasos?. 

The Roman residents at Apameia, a numerous and powerful body, 
are often mentioned in inscriptions. Along with the Italians rank 
the Apamean families honoured with Roman citizenship, a continually 
increasing body of the noblest and richest citizens. The joint body 
was the aristocracy of Apameia, and must have exercised enormous 
influence: it was the Conventus Civium Romanoruwm Apamede con- 
sistentvwm : from the republican period onward it had the rights 
of a corporate body, electing officials®, selecting a patron for itself 
in Rome, having a temple and flamen of its own’. Strictly the 
Conventus C. R, at Apameia was merely a guild of foreign traders, 
standing outside the body of citizens; and the relations between the 
two bodies are very obscure. The old Roman principle of absolute 
separation in law and in rights between Roman citizens and Apamean 
Greeks’ could not be maintained strictly under the Empire, and was, 
in truth, essentially opposed to the imperial policy of elevating the 
provincials gradually to the Roman status. It came to be more and 
more the case that Apamean citizenship formed an inferior grade 
of Imperial rights and station, from which the prominent and deserv- 
ing were frequently elevated to the higher grade of Roman citizenship. 
Of course, a great city like Apameia would not naturally entertain 
any liking for a section of the inhabitants, who were outside its 
authority and governed themselves. But the practical working of 
the double machinery of government was facilitated by several facts. 


1 Portus, used (as often) for portorium, 
seems here to be literally rendered as 
Aipeves. 

2 Probably 44, corresponding to the 
number of districts of taxation: see 
Cagnat les Impots indir. chez les Romains 
p. 79, Marquardt I p. 339. 

— § COIL III] 447 Felici, Primionis XXXX 
port. Asiae vilic(t) Mil(eti) servo, also in 
Greek with ofk(ovdpov) for vilici. 

* BCH 1886 p. 267 IlovAyep kowvover 

Aipevov “Agias olkovdpos €v “Idoy (found 


at Symi, which was therefore under 
Tasos). 

° One or more ewratores cp. CIG 2930, 
at Tralleis a ypappareds. 

* Mommsen in Hermes VII 1873p.319: 
Cicero was patron of the Capuan con- 
ventus, p. Sest. 4, 9. 

7 Romancivitas swamped and replaced 
every other kind of citizenship, as 
Mommsen points out in Abhandl. Stchs. 
Akad. 1857 pp. 405 ff. 
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(1) Some of the Italian residents were settled in the city for genera- 
tions and on friendly terms with it (no. 299, 305). (2) Some Romans 
held city magistracies and went through the regular career of 
Asian citizens'. (3) In many cases a distinguished career in the 
service of the city was rewarded and crowned with Roman citizen- 
ship?: a man who had spent his life serving the city did not suddenly 
change into an opponent of her interests, when he was made a Roman. 
(4) Probably many Italians, as well as Apamean Romans, married 
into Apamean families: whether or not the strict Roman law per- 
mitted conubiwm of a Roman with an Apamean woman, we cannot 
doubt that the imperial system allowed it, and regarded the children 
as legitimate. On this subject see no. 296. 

Apameia was, as its coins prove, the centre and meeting-place of a 
body called Kody Ppvyias, of whose character nothing is known. It 
is mentioned only on coins, on which the names of three proconsuls 
occur: M. Vettius Niger (Nero), Marius Cordus (Nero), and Plancius 
Varus (Vespasian). It seems to be implied that these three were con- 
nected officially with the Kovnon Phrygias*. Perhaps the Koinon was 
an association of the Romans resident in Phrygia, meeting at Apameia 
as caput Phrygiae*. In that case the use of Greek on the coins 
mentioning it would be due to the fact that they were struck by the 
city, and would not imply that the Romans of Apameia officially 
authorized the use of Greek. The city boasted of the fact that the 
Commune C. R. in Phrygia consistenttum met within its walls; and 
it recorded this fact in its own language. But evidence is wanting. 

Thus many signs of good feeling between the resident Romans 
and the cities appear in the inscriptions: the former are honoured 
by the cities as benefactors®: a mass meeting (zavdnyuel) of Romans 





‘See the career of Q. Pomponius 
Q. F. Flaccus at Laodiceia (p.69 and 7.) 
given in full Ath. Mitth. 1891 p.145. An 
exact Apamean parallel is wanting, but 
Cp. modrrevopevor nO. 305: this term 
is important, it indicates not a mere 
residence as incola in the city, but the 
performance of the duties and offices 
of a moNXirns. At Isaura 6 6. Kal of cup- 
moAtTevopevoe ‘Pwpato. corresponds pro- 
bably to cives et Romani qui ibi versantur. 

* This seems to be the case with C. 
Julius, Niciae F., Fab. Calliphanes, a 
Cadyandian citizen BCH 1886 p. 59: 
his father Nicias evidently had no prae- 


nomen, and therefore was not a Roman. 

° No proconsuls are mentioned on 
other Apamean coins than those which 
name the Koinen. The Koincn still met 
under Caracalla, Mionnet no. 253. 

* Compare oi kara thy Aciay oikodytes 
‘Popatoe at Ephesos, and of émt ris "Acias 
‘Popator kat “EMAnves Ath. Mitth. 1891 
p-145. See no. 290. 

° So C. Masonius Rufus mentioned 
without any title on Apamean coins of 
Augustus (MG p. 393): see no. 298, 299, 
301. On Mommsen’s opposed view see 
no. 290, 296. 
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and Apameans is mentioned no. 299, and probably in the many cases 
where the Demos and the Romans unite in a decree similar mass 
meetings were held. 

In the Apamean inscriptions the Romans are always mentioned 
after the demos. At Laodiceia! the Romans ranked above the demos; 
and in one inscription of Assos that order is observed (though in 
several other cases the demos ranks before the Romans)’. 

§ 18. APAMEIA UNDER THE Roman Repvustic. In 84 Apameia 
was definitely incorporated by Sulla in the Roman province Asia ; 
and it became the seat of a conventus vuridicus. The strict but 
equitable administration of Lucullus as proquaestor inaugurated the 
Roman rule happily; but the true character of the Republican ad- 
ministration as a highly organized system of plunder and extortion 
was soon manifested to the unhappy provincials. A tax was levied 
on every householder according to the number of slaves in his family? ; 
the amount which each had to pay was settled by the magistrates 
in concert with the Roman governor *; and the collection of the tax 
was sold to the publicani°, who paid the Roman treasury and re- 
imbursed themselves by exacting pretty much what they chose from 
the people. Lucullus had imposed this tax ® in order to make up 
the heavy contributions imposed by Sulla to punish the province 
for its share in the Mithridatic war. It seems to have been properly 
only one per cent.; but in the hands of the publican it became much 


1 See no. 2. It is not exactly the 
same thing, but bears on it, that another 
Laodicean inscription begins of éy 77 
"Agia “Papato. ckai"EAAnves xai 6 Onpos 6 
Aaodtkéwv xth., Ath. Mitth. 1891, p. 145. 

2 Sterrett in Papers Amer. Sch. Ath. I 
p. 50 (but not pp. 30, 32 f, 46). 

° It was styled a tax on doors (ostia), 
as each family had its ostiwm: ostiaria 
(tributa) Caesar Bell. Civ. III] 32: exac- 
tionem capitum atque ostiorum Cic. Fam. 
TTS; 5. 

pevicoro: 7, | 1. 8,25 - SC de As- 
clepiade 22, 23 (Bruns Fontes Iur. Rom. 
p- 158). The process is referred to by 
Cicero Att. V 16, 2 in the words imperata 
emkepadkia. The rare word émixepadtoy 
also occurs in a mutilated inscription 
of Lampsakos BCH 1893 p. 554, where 
a benefactor is praised as having di- 
minished by half the emkepadiov ris 


Toews (perhaps by a successful embassy). 
The period is uncertain, but cannot be 
late, and might be even before Christ, 
if we may judge from the printed letter- 
ing. In his commentary on the inscrip- 
tion M. Legrand, following Marquardt V 
pp. 192-227, points out that a poll-tax 
in the strict sense never was a Roman 
institution; the tax was always adapted 
in some way to fortune or income. 

° Venditio tributorum Cic. Fam. III 8, 
5, avas omnium venditas Cic. Att. V 16, 2. 
It is doubtful whether the whole tax 
was thus sold or merely the collecting 
from those who were unable to pay 
down at the moment of call. Probably 
the latter was legal, and the former 
usual, 

® réAn emt Tois Oeparovar Kal Tats olkias 
apie. He also fixed a contribution of 
one-fourth of the harvest. 
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heavier, and in case of arrears the interest charged soon multiplied 
the debt enormously. When Cicero passed through Apameia on his 
entry to his province in 51, and stayed there three days, he heard 
nothing but complaints about the taxes, the taxgatherers, and the 
unspeakable conduct of the last governor (Att. V 16, 2). 

In 80 the conventus of Apameia, Synnada, and Philomelion, along 
with the Roman parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia and Pamphylia, 
were attached to the province Cilicia; in 62-61 Apameia was under 
the proconsul of Asia; during 56-51 it was again attached to Cilicia 1. 
Julius Caesar finally placed the three conventus in the province Asia. 

§ 19. APAMEIA UNDER THE Empire. On the whole the cities of 
Phrygia under the Empire were in the happy position of having no 
history. In place of a history, we may quote the words which Dio 
Chrysostom? used in a speech at Apameia. ‘ You take precedence 
of Phrygia and Lydia, and, further, of Caria*; and other populous 
nations dwell round you, Cappadocians, and Pamphylians, and Pisi- 
dians; and to them all you make your city a market and meeting- 
place. You have under your authority many towns unknown to 
fame and many prosperous villages*. The amount of your taxation 
is the greatest proof of your power, for, among cities, those which con- 
tribute most money in taxes are naturally the best. Further, the assizes 
are held among you in alternate years®, and there is brought together 
an endless crowd of people, litigants, judges, lawyers, governors, 
under-officials, slaves, pimps, muleteers, traders, hetairai and artisans; 
so that those who have wares sell them at the highest prices, and 
nothing in the city lies idle, whether two-horse carriages °, or houses, 


1 See pp. If, 341. and Humeneia (p. 365). Cobet Mise. 


2 Or. XXXV 14 ff., text of Von Arnim. 

§ This refers probably to Apameia 
claiming the right to a place in pro- 
vincial assemblies above any city of 
Phrygia, Lydia, or Caria. The coast 
lands are excepted: Pergamos, Ephesos, 
Smyrna, ranked confessedly before 
Apameia; see p. 429. With mpoxadnode 
cp. mpoxabeCopern applied to Tarsos as 
capital of Cilicia, Lycaonia, Isauria, and 
to Seleuceia as capital of Isauria (Wad- 
dington BCH 1883 p. 285). 

* Aurokra, Takina, Sanaos, Kharax, 
etc. 

> If we can press the strict sense of 
map éros, this would be a proof that the 
conventus met alternately at Apameia 


Crit. p. 148 states the strict sense 
(allowing that Libanius solecistically 
uses map 7ucpay in the sense of kaé’ 
npepav), as Mr. R. A. Neil points out to 
me; but perhaps Dio might use zap 
éros, if the conventus met at Apameia 
only once in three years, alternating 
with Eumeneia and Akmonia. The 
extra expense of the Gymnasiarchate in 
a year when the assizes met (no. 294- 
297) implies that there were other years 
when it did not meet in Apameia. 

° As in Smyrna at the present day, so 
of old in Apameia, there were evidently 
many two-horse carriages plying for 
hire : the term ¢evyn has the same sense 
that we have argued for on p. 364 2. 3. 
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or women. Now this makes for prosperity in no small degree. For 
where the greatest crowd meets together, there the most money neces- 
sarily results, and the place naturally flourishes. ... Wherefore the 
privilege of having the assizes is considered to contribute most to 
the vigour of a city; and there is nothing that people are so eager 
for as this ; and the leading cities share in the privilege by turns in 
successive years'. But they say that the assizes are going to be held 
at longer intervals, for people cannot bear the incessant journeys in 
all directions. And in fine you have as great a share in the temples 
of Asia and in the expense as those in whose cities the temples are 2.’ 

Tt is clear from the legend on coins of Magnesia Mae., €BAOMH 
THC ACIAC, that there was a generally recognized order of pre- 
cedence among the cities of Asia® in the Roman period. Apameia 
probably stood high in that order, for Strabo says it ranked next to 
Ephesos as a commercial centre in the province Asia, and Dio Chry- 
sostom gives strong testimony as to its importance in the province, 
and the wide extent of its authority. Considering these circumstances 
we must find it strange that it was never honoured either with the 
Neokorate of the Emperors or with the title of Metropolis, though 
those complimentary distinctions were granted to inferior cities*. See 
below, § 21, and Ch. XII § 10. 

The only alliance mentioned on coins of Apameia is with Ephesos. 
The alliances between Asian cities seem to have implied certain 
reciprocal rights in respect of festivals and games, as is shown by 


1 This proves that the meeting of the 
assizes was held in turns at the leading 
cities of the conventus: further every 
city in which the assizes were held 
could claim the title of rparn ris Siotkn- 
cews, just as Smyrna, Pergamos, Ephesos, 
could claim the title of mparn "Actas. 
So Philippi claimed the title rparn rijs 
pepiOos Acts XVI 12, see my St. Paul the 
Traveller p. 206. 

? A clear proof that there was no vads 
rhs “Acias in Apameia. Further the 
expenditure on the temples and the 
provincial cultus of the Emperors was 
maintained by an assessment on the 
cities. 

* It was probably observed in the 
Koinon of Asia; but doubtless varied 
a good deal according to the jealous 
pride of individual cities. We cannot 


say with certainty what six cities Mag- 
nesia acknowledged to be superior to 
itself, certainly Ephesos, Smyrna, and 
Pergamos (generally acknowledged to 
be the three most honourable cities), 
and probably Cyzicos, Sardis, and Apa- 
meia. Probably Tralleis was larger than 
Magnesia, but the latter no doubt vied 
with it asa neighbour. Laodiceia also 
was perhaps superior to Magnesia. In 
placing the title on its coins, probably 
Magnesia was contesting the seventh 
place with several cities, such as Miletos, 
Tralleis, Laodiceia, Alabanda, Aphro- 
disias, Philadelpheia. 

* See no. 284. Synnada became 
metropolis (probably not earlier than 
Diocletian): Akmonia, Aizanoi, Hiera- 
polis, &c. were Neokoroi. 
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anahe 
an inscription of Poimanenon, mentioning ‘those who are in alliance 
in respect of participation in the Soteria and the Mucia, i.e. who are 
in alliance with Pergamos!. So doubtless Ephesos and Apameia 
made an agreement about participation in certain festivals. 

Apameia ranked as a Greek city; one of its citizens is mentioned, 
no. 333, as delegate to the Panhellenion or general council of Hel- 
lenes, held at Athens. The Panhellenion seems to have been founded 
by Hadrian, in furtherance of a scheme for reinvigorating Greek 
feeling and love for Greek antiquities? ; and many of the great cities 
of Asia belonged to it, e.g. Aizanoi LW 867, Magnesia CIG 2910. It 
is clear that about Hadrian’s time native feeling and national pride 
in the eastern provinces sprang into new and more vigorous life. 
He seems to have abandoned the earlier idea of romanizing the east, 
and to have treated the native sentiment as a useful element in 
a wider conception of the imperial unity of the nations. Now the 
name Kelainai seems to have been revived in the second century, for 
Dio Chrysostom, Maximus Tyrius, and Pausanias (two of whom at 
least had visited the city, while the third belonged to Magnesia Sip. 
and is full of accurate information about the cities of Asia), all use 
it and avoid the name Apameia ; and we are justified in regarding 
this revival of the old name as due to the reinvigorated national 
sentiment. The title Kelaineus was given to gods on the coins § 21, 
the hero Kelainos was mentioned on them, and the old Kelainian 
myths were painted on public buildings and represented on the coins, 
§ 20. All this was quite consistent with the Hellenic claims of the 
city; for the Phrygian Marsyas was treated as almost a Greek © 
hero now. 

The powerful Jewish colony in Apameia is described in Ch. XV, 
and the early history of Christianity in the city comes under Ch. XII. 

During the second and the early third century there reigned 
a wonderful prosperity in Asia. The inscriptions show that there 
was a general spirit of content and comfort, and a great deal of 
money in the country. This was due partly to the long-continued 
peace, partly to the general feeling of security and confidence pro- 


The Mucia at Per- 


1 of év tH "Acia Sjpor (cp. inser. Ephes. 
BCH 1881 p. 348) kai ra €Ovn kat at modets 
kal of kat avdpa KeKpipevor ev TH THpOS TOS 
‘Pwpalous didia (i.e. in amicorum formu- 
lam relati CIL I 203) kat trav adrd@yv ot 
év[omovdo ye |ydpevor TOY Swrnpioy Kal Tay 
Movxtetovy Mordtmann in Ath. Mitth. 1890 
p. 157 (cp. a similar inscr. LW 1761 8, 


Mous. Smyrn. ms’). 
gamos (Cicero II Verr. II 21, 51) were 
instituted in honour of Mucius Scaevola 
procos. 98 B.C., the Soteria commemo- 
rated Zeus Soter, the saviour from the 
Gauls. 

2 Gcds ‘Adprards TavedAjveos CIG 3832 
add, 3833. 
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duced by the character of the imperial administration, and partly to 
prudent and skilful cultivation. It appears probable that the pros- 
perity of Asia reached this lofty elevation under Hadrian. An 
excellent example occurs at Magnesia Mae., where the officials of the 
Gerousia were paid by certain dues; and in the ‘most prosperous 
times’ of Hadrian, it was found that their salaries were increasing, 
and they were fixed at 750, 500, and 365 denarii, while the surplus 
was devoted to the purchase of oil !. 

This state of prosperity is indicated in many parts by the inscrip- 
tions, which record subscriptions and public gifts of all kinds; and 
it seems to have lasted more than a century. In the middle of the 
third century a change began: the government was disorganized and 
enfeebled; Asia Minor was ravaged by the Scythians, and even the 
heart of Caria was in dread of invasion?; brigandage increased? ; 
agriculture deteriorated ; failure of crops became frequent; and the 
price of provisions necessarily rose +. 

Apameia was exposed to earthquakes; and hence it worshipped 
Poseidon. A serious earthquake is mentioned in the time of Alex- 
ander °, and another in the time of Mithridates, which is described 
with fabulous exaggeration by Nicolas of Damascus: lakes were 
formed and new rivers and springs, and the old ones disappeared, 
and so much salt water overflowed the land that oysters and other 
marine shellfish were strewn over it®. In A.p. 53 it again suffered 
so severely that Claudius remitted its taxes for five years 7. 

§ 20. Pupiic Buitpines. (1) A STADIUM is mentioned in inscr. 
290, but no remains of it have been observed. 

(2) A THEATRE can still be traced; but was more complete in 
Arundel’s time (Seven Churches p. 108). 

(3) Tue Patnrep Sroa. The pictorial character of many Phrygian 
coins has struck M. Imhoof-Blumer *; and at Apameia that character 
is more than usually common. A coin of Severus represents Athena 


' BCH 1888 pp. 206 ff. With eiruye- 
oTaro. Kaipo Cp. a Similar expression at 
Laodiceia, p. 56. The officials of the 
Gerousia mentioned are Pragmatikos 
(no. 232), Antigrapheus, Leitourgos. 

eeiayy 516,-C1G 2777. 

3 At Stratonicea (BCH 1888 p. 102), 
at Keretapa no. 133, in the Paroreios 
Sterrett HK. J. p. 166. 

* At Stratonicea the stamnos of oil 
rose in price to 10,000 denarii in conse- 


quence of long-continued bad crops 
(BCH l.c.). The reference to ‘bad 
times’ in no. 300 dates from the be- 
ginning of the change in Apameia, but 
the same phrase in no. 299 seems to 
belong to a much earlier period. 

° Strab. p. 579; see no. 108, 109. 

6 See p. 453. 

7 Tac. Ann. XII 58. 

® Jahrb. des Inst. II] 290, GM p. 206. 
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sitting on the rocky hill above the lake of Aulokrene ; her shield is 
leaned against her rocky seat; while she plays the double flute, she 
looks down towards the water, in which her face is mirrored; and 
Marsyas peeps at her from behind a ridge at a little distance. The 
scene here is shown so picturesquely and clearly, that one could go 
to the spot where Athena sat: it is near where Arundel looked down 
on Aulokrene'. Marsyas goes up from his fountain on the other side 
of Djebel-Sultan and peeps over the edge of the ridge: he sees Athena 
throw away her flute, disgusted with the distortion of her face in 
playing, and picks it up, unconscious of the curse which she pro- 
nounced against the person who handled it after her. A coin of Com- 
modus shows part of the same scene”. It is therefore clear that the 
engravers of the two coins had before their eyes the same model; and 
the character of the scene, which involves a considerable amount of 
perspective, proves that the model was a picture. See Pl. I fig. 2. 

The coin representing the four rivers is equally picturesque (PI. I 1). 
The Noah coins (p. 670) have the pictorial character even more strongly 
marked: they attempt to represent two different moments in one 
picture, and thus to set before the spectator the development of an 
action: moreover they are evidently derived from pictures known to 
us in copies or in the types of coins. Further, the Noah coins, struck 
under Severus, Macrinus, and Philip, imply that a permanent model 
existed for engravers to copy. Other coins show a picturesque scene 
common on Lydian and Phrygian coins: the infant Zeus is carried in 
the arms of his nurse Adrasteia®, at her feet is a goat*, and three 
Korybantes grouped around clash their arms to drown the child’s 
cries (Pl. I 5). The legend of the birth of Zeus was known at every 
seat of his worship; and the traditional type consecrated to the 
subject was repeated everywhere with slight variations °. 

That such picturesque coin-types were taken from models, i.e. from 
pictures in some public buildings, is confirmed by the fact that types 
occur which seem to be either pendants to one another, or scenes 
in a story told by a series of pictures. Thus M. Imhoof-Blumer 
recognizes two pictures balancing one another on two Laodicean coins 
of Caracalla®. On one a kneeling woman (Rheia?) holds high an 





1 See p. 411. * Called a dog by Mionnet no. 270. 

2 Both coins Imhoof GM p. 206. ° At Tralleis the nurse sits, at Laodi- 

* The name Adrasteia was Phrygian ceiashe is running asifin alarm holding 
(p. 169); Amaltheia was a local variety the infant high. At Magnesia Mae. the 
of the idea. Adrasteia was originally infant is seated on a cippus and two 
a form of the mother-goddess,-Roscher Korybantes dance in front of it. 
lex. s,V., Tiimpel in Pauly-Wissowa. ° Jahrb. d. Inst. III p. 289: he takes 
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infant with both hands; while on the left a mountain-god (Kadmos ?) 
looks on from a height down from which flows a stream, and on the 
right a woman (Adrasteia?) runs towards the kneeling woman. On 
the other coin the Korybantes dance round Adrasteia, who runs, with 
the infant Zeus in her arms, between two river-gods (Lykos and 
Kapros, probably). The first of these coins seems to represent Rheia 
in dread of the fate that awaits her child, and Adrasteia coming to 
save it; while the second shows Zeus brought up in secret by 
Adrasteia. See Pl. I 3, 4. 

These Apamean types are all scenes from Apamean legend. It is 
therefore probable that they were taken from a set of pictures on the 
walls of some public building in Apameia; and, if so, the long series 
suits a Stoa best. This supposed building was erected earlier than 
the reign of Commodus, under whom examples of these coins 
appear. 

This hypothesis, suggested by the facts as stated, is confirmed by 
evidence showing that such painted Stoas were common, not merely 
in the Hellenic period, but also in the Roman period (to which the 
Apamean Stoa would have to be assigned). In Dacia at Colonia 
Ulpia Sarmizegetusa we find in the second century the record of the 
painting of a portico’. At Thyatira we hear of a Hekatontastyle, 
obviously a long Stoa with roo columns, in which there were 25 
Erotes: these were probably a series of winged figures painted at 
regular intervals on the wall. Further, the influence of statues on 
coin-types in the Phrygian cities is often seen (see Ch. XIV § 2, 
XVI § 6). 

When pictures in the cities were models for coin-engravers, it is 
easy to see why picturesque types with very slight variations occur on 
the coins of cities which are not likely to have been in close relations 
with one another. For example, the battle of Zeus and the serpent- 
legged giants occurs at Brouzos and Akmonia, which were not in 
easy communication®. There was evidently a school of painting 





the originals to have been wall-paint- AE Mitth. 1877 p. 122, CIL III 7960. 
ings in the temple of Zeus, which were * 25 statues of Erotes can hardly be 
either painted or restored inthe time of _ thought of: epyemioratns épatav tay éy 
Caracalla, on whose coins only they are ré exatovraotivh@ Ke BCH 1887 p. 100 
copied. Many examples might be given: (probably second century). 


I prefer to take a recognized instance, * See Ch. XVI§ 4: this subject seems 
to show that I am not pressing the to have been treated at Akmonia in 
evidence in favour of my theory. a picturesque relief, a part of which 


* Tib. Cl. Ianuarius Aug. Col., Patr. was seen by Hamilton and is reproduced 
dec. I (i.e. decuriae I collegii fabrum), below on p. 626. 
picturam porticus et accubitum (fecit) : 

Wiel Fy.” LY, G 
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during the second century in Asia Minor, whose subjects show general 
uniformity of style and treatment. 

The honorary inscriptions of the Mithridates family seem to have 
been engraved on the epistyle blocks of a Stoa, no. 296. This need 
not be identified with the Painted Stoa, for there were doubtless 
several stoaz in Apameia, as in Greek cities generally. 

(4) SEPULCHRAL Monuments. <A considerable number of the 
epitaphs at Apameia are engraved on Altars (Gor), and belonged 
to monuments of the same general type as those at Eumeneia (p. 367). 
But another style was more fashionable. Many of the most elaborate 
epitaphs are engraved, not on a bomos, but on a large slab of stone, 
which, at a little distance, looks like the ordinary sarcophagus-cover : 
in the surface of the stone is a sunken panel, in which the inscription 
is engraved lengthwise !: there is often some simple incised ornament 
right and left of the panel. Each slab seems to have formed the side- 
wall of a small herodn, in the shape probably of a tiny temple or large 
sarcophagus (each side of which was a single slab of stone). The 
centurion’s epitaph, no. 329, was engraved on two blocks, which 
formed part of the side-wall of a larger herodn. 

§ 21. NatronaL AND ImpERIAL Cuutus. About the religion of 
Kelainai we have little information. A god was worshipped in 
Kelainai, who continued in the later Apameia to be revered as ZEYC 
KEAENEYC and AIONYCOC KEAAINEYC?. Itis highly probable that 
his temple was on the acropolis; and on alliance coins with Ephesos, 
Apameia is represented by Zeus Nikephoros seated. The revival of 
the name Kelainai, which apparently was commonly employed in the 
second century (p. 430), was probably the reason why these epithets 
were placed on the coins. An eponymous hero Kelainos is mentioned 
on coins”; according to Strabo, Kelaino the Danaid was his mother 
and Poseidon his father*; and by this fiction Kelainai-Apameia 
gained a mythological justification of its rank as a Greek city (p. 430). 
Kelainos was an eponymous fiction of a common type, like Xanthos 
at Xanthos in Lycia, Temenos at Temenothyrai, Alabandos at Ala- 


1 This panel looks at a distance like 5 Imhoof GM p. 205, and Head. 
the hollow side of an inverted sarco- * So Strabo p. 579. Pausanias X 6, 3 
phagus-lid. makes Kelaino, daughter of Hyamos 
* Imhoof GM p. 205, Libbecke Zt. [a Phrygo-Carian name], mother of 
SJ. Num. XV p. 49. I assume that the Delphos by Apollo. Another Kelaino 
two names represent different aspects of was one of the Pleiads, daughters of 
the same Phrygian deity, see pp. 356 f. Atlas. 
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banda, Pergamos at Pergamos!. In Christian time such heroes were 
replaced by local saints, as Phokas of Sinope, Nicolas of Myra. 

Probably the form Kedeveds, which appears on coins, is nearer the 
native Phrygian word. We are thus led back to a stem Kelen-, which 
may be identified with Klan- in the city-name Klannoudda?; but the 
meaning must remain uncertain. 

The form Kelainai is apparently a modification intended to give 
a meaning in Greek; but the word is pre-Greek. Hamilton says ° 
‘I looked in vain for any confirmation of the suggestion thrown out 
by Leake that the ancient name of Kelainai was derived from the 
burnt or blackened appearance of the rocks in the neighbourhood #: 
they are all without exception of a greyish white or cream-coloured 
limestone. The rocks belong to the great scaglia formation, the chief 
material of the Taurus range, of which indeed these hills may be 
considered a branch.’ If the name were to be taken from the appear- 
ance of the country, green seemed to me a more correct description 
than black. 

Athena often occurs on Apamean coins, chiefly in scenes from the 
legend of Marsyas and the flute. In this character she is merely 
a hellenization of the native Cybele, in whose cultus the music of the 
flute was an important element. The native Phrygian goddess is 
often represented on coins, commonly as Artemis of a similar but not 
identical type with the archaic Ephesian image. On her head, above 
the usual headdress, she bears a tetrastyle temple. She also appears 
as COTEIPA the goddess of death, the triple-formed Hekate °. 

It is, however, probable that a new foundation of the worship 
of Athena was made in Apameia, when Antiochus changed the site of 
the city. This goddess is represented on coins in the Seleucid style, 
wearing a Corinthian helmet (as distinguished from the Pergamenian 
Athena Nikephoros with her Attic helmet) ®. On one coin she perhaps 
bears a Victory on her outstretched right hand 7. 

The dedication in gratitude to the Samothracian gods, inser. 289, 





mon suffix -assis. 
* Ip. 500. He found nummulites 


' Wadd. 1259 (Xanthos), Cicero de 
Nat. D. III 19 (Alabandos), Frinkel 


Inschr. Perg. Il p. 219 (Pergamos). 

* With Kelena-Klannoudda, compare 
Attaia-Attoudda, Alia-Aloudda, Sala- 
Salouda, Sbida-Sibidonda, Alia-Alinda, 
see pp. 144, 169 n, Hist. Geogr. p. 368. 
The Carian personal name Kelduassis 
(where d is euphonic), seems to contain 
the same element Kelen, with the com- 


and other fossils in the rocks over the 
Marsyas source. 
- * He derived the idea from one of 
Strabo’s derivations, p. 579, # Sia roy 
AlGov tiv ard TOY exmupdcewy pedaviar, 
° See pp. 348, 100, and Head p. 558. 
® See p. 241. 
7 Imhoof GM p. 205. 
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is merely sporadic. The veneration of these deities was widespread 
in the Roman period. I have copied a dedication to them on the 
rocks at Fassiller (Dalisandos?) on the frontiers of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia ?. 

There was a priesthood of Rome at Apameia, founded probably not 
later than the time of Augustus, perhaps even earlier*. A priesthood 
of the Sebastoi, probably the Flavian Emperors, occurs in no. 305. 
It may seem strange that the foundation did not entitle Apameia 
to be styled Neokoros of the Emperors; but the Neokorate was 
gained only from an exclusively municipal foundation, whereas the 
Apamean foundation was aided by the Koinon of Asia, and therefore 
did not afford a valid claim to the title *. At the same time it is clear 
that the foundation was not a ‘Temple of Asia in Apameia,’ for Dio 
mentions that there was no such temple in the city *. 

The relation of Apameia to the Koinon is hard to understand. 
It is clear that the Koinon intentionally passed over Apameia, for 
it had a meeting-place in Upper Phrygia (perhaps at Synnada or 
at Akmonia®); but the reason for this neglect of a city so important 
as Apameia is obscure. Apameia had a representative at the meetings 
of the Koinon; its representative promised at one meeting to make 
a dedication in the city ; another representative obtained a grant for 
the city from the Koinon; the city was assessed at a high rate to 
support the Koinon; Apamean High-priests of Asia are mentioned 
in inscriptions®; and there must have been a High-priest of Asia 
listening to Dio when he spoke at Kelainai, to give any point to 
his words § 10: ‘I do not address everybody, .... but those who 
are marked out to you as wise by a train of three or four long-haired 
pages, like the priests among you—I mean the blissful ones, the chief 
of all the priests (Archiereis), who take their name (Asiarchaz) from 
one whole continent of the two: for these are the things that make 
their bliss, the crown, and the purple, and the long-haired pages 
bearing frankincense’. See p. 509. 

As the Asiarchate involved great expense, it was often hard to find 
suitable persons to hold office. Probably the duty of finding High- 


1 Published Sterrett WE no. 277. 
2 See no. 302, 345, and p. 365. 


p. 94 of second or later editions). Upper 
Phrygia in Arist. I p.505 Dind. seems to 


8 See no. 299 and p. 58. 

* See the translation, p. 428. 

5 Arist. XXVI p. 345 (1 531 Dind.), eis 
pvyiav dvo. Apameia was in ry Kato 
@pvyia (see Steph. Byz. s.v. Sayyaptos, 
Strab. p. 49, and my Church in R. E. 


mean Akmonia: see no. 552. 

6 See no. 292, 293, 312. 

* On the crown see pp. 56, 44, Church 
in Emp. pp. 397, 426: on the purple, see 
pp. 65, 44. Von Arnim’s text is fol- 
lowed. 
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priests of Asia was imposed on the great cities as a burden, in case 
of difficulty. It was certainly felt to be an honour to the city 
itself, when one of its citizens filled the Asiarchate with distinction 
and liberality 1. 

If our restoration of no. 304 is right, there was a High-priesthood 
in Apameia, distinct from the High-priesthood of Asia which was 
often held by Apamean citizens*. If so, this High-priesthood prob- 
ably. belonged to a municipal worship of the Emperors, as almost all 
High-priesthoods in Asia did. Perhaps the Priesthood of the Em- 
perors mentioned in no. 305 became afterwards a High-priesthood. 

§ 22. PopuLaR AssEMBLIES, SOCIETIES, AND GUILDS. (1) SENATE 
occurs often in common formulae ; and a DEKAPROTOS is once men- 
tioned. As has been stated *, the Dekaprotoi in an Asian city fulfilled 
a different purpose from the Decemprimi in the Roman and western 
senates, yet they have the same origin. Both imply an arrangement 
of the senate in a list on the Roman fashion ; and both spring from 
the custom of delegating certain ceremonial duties to the first ten on 
the list as representative of the whole body. As the character and 
duties of the senate in the provincial towns changed with the develop- 
ment of the imperial idea and the growth of centralization, so the 
dekaprotot also changed. More and more the senate ceased to be 
a body in which the city arranged its own business, and became 
a body that acted for the convenience, and at the direction, of the 
central government. Then the dekaprotoi came to be concerned with 
the collection of taxes, and responsible for logs or deficiency ; and 
probably they ceased to be merely the first on the list, and were 
selected as men of property able to bear their burden of responsibility 
(p. 64). The expression used in no. 314 (BovAeuTA Kal dexamr poéTo) 
probably indicates that the dekaprotoi were at the period in question 
still strictly the decem primi. 

(2) The Demos acts in accordance with the Senate’s decrees, 





? Similarly, in other provinces, it was 
probably the rule that the cities in 


PpA292;.267): 
* The distinction is common, e.g. 


rotation provided a Pamphyliarch (ASP 
p. 36, cp. Ath. Mitth. 1885 p. 337), and 
Kilikarch (for Tarsos boasts itself rereun- 
pevn porn Anurovpyias tle kai] KifdA}- 
kapxias erapxixoy, implying that when 
the duty fell on Tarsos, it alone of all 
the cities in Cilicia had found an ex- 
praefectus-praetorio [CIA III 48, 1. 23, 
LW 2760] to fill the office BCH 1883 


LW 653 dpxtepéws ’Agias vadyv ray év 
Spupyyn Kal ths Rapmpotatns sarpidos 
(Philadelpheia), Ch. XVI $6 (Stektorion), 
&c. M. Aur. Alexander on coins of 
Philp was High-priest of Apameia. 

* See pp.63f. To the references there 
given add Dig. L 4, 3, 10, Marquardt I 
pp. 213, 521, BCH 1888 p. 91, Wadd. 
1176, Humbert in Daremberg s, y. 
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no. 304; and, even where no reference is made to the action of the 
Senate, it must always be understood that the act was initiated 
in the Senate according to the regular practice. A meeting of the 
entire population, i.e. both citizens and resident Romans, is mentioned 
in no. 299; and probably all decrees of ‘ the Demos and the Romans ’ 
were passed in that way. 

(3) The Gerousta at Apameia was founded between 70 and 79 A.D! 
Taken in association with the foundation of the Gerousia at Sebaste 
in 98-9 A.D., this shows that a new step in the diffusion of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization in the great cities of western Phrygia was 
taking place about that period. The meaning of that step depends 
on the character of the institution which was thus naturalized in city 
after city of Asia? This subject has already been touched on, pp. 
110 fff, 

A person who approaches this question from the point of view 
of Roman provincial administration can answer it only in one way. 
It is inconceivable that the Roman government should have permitted 
the formation of a new assembly exercising political powers in the 
cities of the East in the period 70-190 A.D.; such a step is contrary 
to the spirit of its policy, which distrusted the popular assemblies, 
curtailed their powers, and turned them gradually into agents of the 
central administration. The Gerousiai which were founded during 
that period were not bodies exercising political powers of any kind: 
Waddington and Mommsen rightly stand firm on that ground, which 
their opponents do not venture to touch upon, but carefully avoid. 
M. Lévy in his review of the evidence, p. 235, concludes that during 
the second century the Gerousia exercised no administrative functions 
whatever®. -At the same time it is clear that admission to the 





1M. Lévy points out in Rev. Ht. Gr. 
1895 p. 241 . that no. 305 refers to this 
foundation and belongs to the latter 
part of the first century. I had written 
my argument to the same effect, but 
fixing a more precise date, before his 
article appeared. 

2 M. Lévy has treated the subject in 
a comprehensive and masterly paper, 
Rev, Et. Gr. 1895 pp. 231 ff. He quotes 
a paper by M. Fr. Cumont, Note sur un 
passage des Actes de S. Mari (Rev. de 
VInstr. publ. en Belgique XXXVI pp. 
373 ff), expressing the same view as that 
stated in these pages: I have not been 
able to see this paper. 


> He has propounded a very enticing 
theory (on which I pronounce no opinion) 
that the Gerousia originated at Ephesos, 
where Lysimachus instituted a body with 
large powers religious and political, in 
which the power of the temple hierarchy 
might operate in support of his policy. 
This theory does not affect our study of 
Phrygia; M. Lévy’s arguments are drawn 
entirely from the great cities of the 
coast-lands; he admits that ‘the sacer- 
dotal senate’ (as he calls the Gerousia) 
was a failure, and that step by step its 
powers came back to the popular bodies, 
Kkklesia and Boule; and there is nothing 
in his reasoning to prove that the 
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Gerousia was an honour, that membership of the Gerousia is quoted 
frequently} as a permanent mark of rank, and that therefore there 
must have been conditions of entrance and, probably, restriction of 
numbers *. At Sidyma the Senate and Demos resolve to institute 
the Gerousia, and draw up the first list of members and officers; and 
the proconsul approves and authorizes the foundation ®. At Apameia 
an embassy secured the permission of the Emperor. At Sidyma half 
of the first Gerousia of 100 members was chosen from the Senate, and 
half from the Demos; probably co-optation came into play after- 
wards. The imperial Gerousia, then, was a high-class club: admis- 
sion was not easy to obtain, and involved great advantages to the 
members: the club became rich, partly because the city in founding 
it appropriated certain revenues or dues, partly because money or 
other property was bequeathed to it, partly, doubtless, by entry 
money and subscriptions: those who caricatured the Gerousia de- 
clared that the members did nothing but eat and drink in luxurious 
and elegant surroundings 4. 

So far from the Gerousia being intended to perform political duties, 
our view is that it was one of the devices whereby the cities were 
seduced from their pride in, and love for, the exercise of their auto- 
nomous rights. It was the policy of the Emperors, alike in Rome 
and the provinces, to weaken the popular assemblies, and to turn the 
attention of the people in other directions than the exercise of political 
powers; the Gerousia was encouraged by them, because it aided their 
policy °. 


Gerousia which was instituted at Apa- 
meia in the time of Vespasian retained 
the slightest trace of that ancient 
character. M. Lévy with perfect justice 
blames the mistake of isolating the 
Gerousia in its later development from 
its earlier stages. Those who are dis- 
cussing the Gerousia in the province 
Asia must take note of his theory. But 
we, in discussing the Phrygian Gerousia, 
must naturally take the institution in 
the imperial form alone. 

1 See no. 361, 364. 

2 The restriction is certain in some 
cases. 

° As a collegium, it required authori- 
zation from the imperial government : 
moreover revenues were, at least in some 
cases, appropriated to it; and this also 
required confirmation. 


* According to the account of the 
Seleucian Gerousia, quoted by M. Lévy 
from Raabe Geschichte des Dominus Mari 
1893 (also Anal. Bolland. IV p. 90 tria 
convivia, unum senum [Tepovcia], aliud 
adolescentium [Néo|, tertium denique 
puerorum ["EdnBor], &c.). 

° It is unfortunate that M. Lévy has 
not given any attention to this in his 
excellent discussion of the Gerousia : 
he gives too exclusively the impression 
made by the Gerousia on a student of 
Greek life, and seems to me not suffi- 
ciently to consider that the Gerousia 
must have been encouraged by the 
imperial policy. It shows, perhaps, 
disregard of Roman matters that he 
dates in 14-29 A.D. an inser. CIG 3642 
mentioning lepeds ray S<Baoroy : it per- 
haps belongs to the period of Domitian 
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The Apamean inscriptions mention an Archon of the Gerousia, and 
an Advocate; the latter is not an official, but a person who represents 
and speaks on behalf of the Gerousia as an act of kindness and 
generosity. 

It must not be understood that members of the Gerousia were 
necessarily old men in the modern sense. They were admitted at 
an age when they had still sufficient vigour to enjoy athletic exer- 
cises+; they often had a gymnasium as their meeting-place (p. 112); 
and the gymnasiarch at Hierapolis controlled their funds (p. 113). 
In general, grown men were classed as Neoi or as Gerontes?; and 
those who passed out of the class of Neoi were qualified in age 
for the Gerousia. 

(4) Erueszor, Neor. The title Hphebarch no. 297 implies a college 
of Epheboi. The Neoi are not mentioned; but doubtless also formed 
a college. The college of Neoi never acquired the privileges, influence 
and wealth of the Gerousia, and hence it makes little show in inserip- 
tions. The Epheboi are, in many respects, a much more important 
body than the Neoi. In the freely developing Greek cities, the 
system of education was organized as a primary care of the state; 
and Epheboi required and received much more oversight than Neoi. 
The educational system is the finest side of the Greek city constitu- 
tion®; and we do not find any proof that it received as much attention 
in the Roman period, while we find clear proof that ease, comfort, 
and luxurious surroundings received then more attention from the 
cities. The defect of the Roman imperial system was its disregard 
of the duty of educating its subjects. It devoted all its care to the 
work of amusing, and feeding, and managing the business of, the city 
population; but it left all provision for education to the municipal 
government, and, as home-rule in the cities decayed, the educational 
system decayed also. 

(5) Gumps. Tribes are not mentioned in the inscriptions. The 
reference to Shoemakers’ Street, no. 294, suggests that the different 
trades were apportioned to special streets; and it is possible that 





children of both sexes: literature, music, 
and athletics are all regulated in the 


and Julia Augusta, if the time of Cara- 
calla be too late. 


* -yepovrtxn madaiorpa BCH 1881 p. 481. 

? In some places an intermediate class 
of dvdpes was distinguished ; but this was 
less common. 

* See p. 111. A charming example is 
found at Teos in the third century B. ¢. 
Polythrous left 34000 dr. to educate free 


interesting inscr. BCH 1880 pp. 112 ff, 
the salaries of the teachers are fixed, 
and examinations prescribed, the Gym- 
nasiarch and the Paidonomos survey 
and direct the conduct of teachers and 
pupils. 
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the population was divided not by tribes, but by trades or guilds 
(pp. 105 f). A guild, the head of which was called an EL’mporiarches, 
is mentioned no. 309: its members were called cupPiwrai, and the 
term is suitable, if there was a street bearing their name. 

The classing of trades to streets was not the universal rule in 
Apameia. One street was called Thermaia, evidently because it led 
to the Hot-Springs. Another probably was called the ‘Sacred Street *.’ 
The last name may be compared with the ‘Golden Street’ of Smyrna, 
which ran across the city from the hill on the west side crowned with 
a temple (probably of Zeus Akraios) to the hill of Tepejik, crowned 
with the temple of Meter Sipylene ‘ before the city ”. 

§ 23. MAGIsTRATES AND OFFICIALS. (1) STRATEGOI’. According 
to our interpretation of inser. 290, the supreme board of magistrates 
in Apameia consisted of five persons. The generic term, dpgavres, 
which is there used, does not necessarily imply that the title archontes 
was proper to them; but it is possible that that name was sometimes 
employed 4, though from no. 300 we see that Strategov was the title 
used in the third century. The inscriptions throw no light on the 
titles and duties of the individual members of the supreme board (see 
p. 67). 

(2) GramMateEus. The Secretary to the supreme board of magis- 
trates had the same importance at Apameia as elsewhere. On a coin 
of Elagabalus, L. Ma(nneius) Sev(erus), Secretary for the second time, 
is mentioned; and the office is mentioned in the cursus honorwm 
no. 302, 333, in a manner implying that it was honourable and 
important. 

(3) AraGyroTAMIAsS of the city, no, 281-283 is not the same officer 
as T'amias, who is much more frequently mentioned’. According to 


1 See no. 303. 

2 Arist. I p. 426 Dind. @ xpvaod te 
€ravupor kal tepov ddoi: the street 
‘beautiful beyond its name’ described 
in I p. 375 is certainly the Golden 
Street. Itis highly probable that this 
street ran from the Ephesian to the 
Sardian Gates (compare the description 
of M. Weber in Sir C. Wilson’s Handbook 
to Asia Minor, Murray, p.73). The sites 
of these two temples were discussed in 
a memoir on Smyrna, which I wrote in 
1881, but have never yet found time to 
publish. 

® Mionnet no. 265 gives an archon 


Aur. Anteros, son of Zoticos, on a coin 
of Otacilia ; but the coin is certainly 
misread, and must be assigned to Appia, 
for Waddington Voy. Numism. p. 13 
publishes a coin of Appia, struck under 
Philip, bearing the same magistrate’s 
name. 

4 See no. 472, Ch. XIII § 10, X § 5. 

6 The distinction is clearly brought 
out in an Elatean inscr. réy dpyvpotapt- 
EUTLK@Y Kal TaplevTiKoY ypnudtrov BCH 
1886 p. 372 (M. Paris): at Aphrodisias 
rapias CIG 2782 and adpyvporapias CIG 
2787. The latter is found at Tralleis 
CIG 2930 and Ath. Mitth, 1883 p. 329, 
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M. Paris, the Argyrotamias superintended the debts due to the city, 
like the cwratores kalendarii in the west; and, though there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove this theory, it has probability in its 
favour. 

(4) PANEGYRIARCH is mentioned on coins A.D. 239-259. This 
official would be needed only in cities! where some important Pane- 
gyris took place. Doubtless the Panegyriarch, besides directing it, 
generally was responsible for part of the expense. Thus at Mitylene 
he was appointed solely for the Panegyris at Therma, at Pergamos for 
the shows connected with the Asian temples of the Augusti2, at 
Branchidae for the great festival Didymeia, at Nysa probably for 
the festival at Akharaka. There is no evidence of the nature of the 
Apamean Panegyris, but the AGoNOTHETES who is mentioned on 
coins® and in inser. 300 probably presided at games held in connexion 
with the same festival. A Panegyris, strictly, was a national gather- 
ing; and the name would hardly be applied to an Apamean festival, 
unless people flocked to it from a much larger district than the mere 
territory of the city. This suggests that the Koinon of Phrygia, 
mentioned on earlier coins, is the Panegyris of later coins; but, at 
present, there is not evidence to prove this theory. 

(5) Setrones. It must have been a difficult thing to keep sufficient 
supply in stock to feed the population of the large cities of Asia. 
Means of transport were no doubt highly developed 4, but without 
the use of steam the problem must have been a hard one, when the 
harvest of the neighbourhood was bad. The office of Seztones is often 
mentioned in the Asian cities; and may be assumed at Eumeneia 
from no. 203. But from the language of that inscription it would 
appear that at Kumeneia the office was only occasional, a person being 
appointed to manage the purchase of corn when need arose. In 


perhaps at Ilum CIG 3631, at Akmonia 
no. 549, at Sebastopolis Car. Sterrett 
HK. J. no. 25, at Nysa BCH 1883 p. 273; 
also in Athens, Nikomedeia, Nikaia, 
Palmyra. The Argyrotamias of a city 
must be carefully distinguished from the 
Argyrotamias of Asia, p. 188. 

' A Panegyris is mentioned at Nysa 
BCH 1883 p. 272, 1886 pp. 455, 520, at 
Pergamos ib. p. 416, at Mitylene CIG 
2187, at Branchidai 2885 c, at Aphro- 
disias 2758, Aizanoi 3831 a 15, Phila- 
delpheia 3418, Sardis 3462, Cnidos 2653. 
In many of these it is known that 


strangers from other cities went in 
numbers. 

2 Tayvnyupiapxnoavta vady Tay év TH 
Aapsrporarn Tepyaunvaeyv pnrporove. These 
Naoi were the temples of the imperial 
cultus (from which Pergamos derived 
the triple neokorate); and the expres- 
sion suggests that the office was con- 
nected with the Koinon Asias. 

3 ell - ATQNOGETOY . AP- 
TEMA. Tf (i.e. Artemas tris, not 
agonothetes tris) under Severus, p.6007. 

* Strab. p. 577 on the transport of 
Docimian marble. 
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ordinary years the immensely fertile and highly cultivated valley of the 
Maeander produced sufficient grain for Kumeneia. Similarly at Apameia, 
which commanded a wide territory ', there was perhaps not a regular 
seitones but only an occasional officer (as seems implied by no. 299 f) . 

The name Hutheniarch was used in some places, apparently as 
almost equivalent to Seitones*; he was apparently the chief of a staff 
of officials who regulated and provided the supply of corn (evdnvia) *. 

Sitodotes and Sitometres, who are occasionally mentioned, were not 
officials, but persons who made a distribution of corn to any body of 
citizens °. 

(6) GyMNASIARCH. The most important duty of this official was to 
arrange for the distribution of oil. It is difficult for a northern race 
to understand the importance attached to this by the Greek cities ; 
but oil was in them regarded as practically a necessity of life, and the 
inscriptions of Asia are full of references to it® A decree of the 
Gerousia of Magnesia Mae. is instructive in this connexion’: after 
referring to the extreme usefulness of oil for the physical well-being of 
all, and specially of old men, it enacts that, beyond the allowance 
of six choes given by the state to each individual, the revenues of the 
Gerousia shall be charged with a further distribution (probably to 
members only). The allowance made by the state to all citizens was, 
doubtless, managed by the Gymnasiarch. The system of exercise in 
the Gymnasia involved the use of great quantities of oil; and hence 
the Manager of the Gymnasium gradually came to be really an official 
charged to provide oil for the whole population °. 

In Apameia the state paid to the Gymnasiarch 15,000 denarii to 
meet the expense of providing oil®. But it is clear that this sum 


1 The plains of Apameia and Aulokra 
(Dombai-Ova) are both very fertile and 
of considerable extent (though not like 
the Humeneticus campus). 

? The term cerrovia occurs at Lagina 
(BCH 1887 p. 32) in a difficult phrase, 
which perhaps indicates, not an office, 
but a single donation of money for 
purchasing corn. 

> evOnuiapxnkdta ev arevoxope Katp@ at 
Stratonicea, about the early part of the 
third century BCH 1888 p. 86.  em- 
peAntis evnvias has the same sense CIG 
1186, 

* Hence annona is rendered et@nvia 
in the title ¢rapyxos et@nvias praefectus 
annonae CIG 5895, 5973, Kaibel 917. 


> gerroperpns Wadd. 1228, 1266 b, BCH 
1886 p. 58, Aristotle Pol. IV 15, 3; curo- 
ddrns CIG 2804. 

6 LW 1602 a, Le Bas-Foucart 120, 121, 
243d, 237a&c. Tacitus Ann. XIV 47 
gymnasium eo anno dedicatum a Nerone, 
praebitumque oleum equiti ac senatut 
Graeca facilitate. See BCH 1888 pp. 91 f. 

7 BCH 1888 pp. 206ff. See above, 
p. 113”. 

8 At Colossai this duty was performed 
by an emipeAntis tis Tov €Xaiov Gécews 
LW 1693); see p. 212. 

® At Magnesia Mae. rd d1ddépevoy rapa 
Tis TOhews eh ExdoTy Nmepa edaiov EEdxouv 
proves that state money was appro- 
priated to the purchase, and we gather 
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was far from sufficient ; and the Gymnasiarchate could hardly be held 
by a man who was not prepared to spend his own money. Thus, in 
no. 297 Ti. Claudius Mithridatianus was prepared to spend 19,000 
denarii in the second half of his year of office ; and his expenses in the 
first half must have been much greater, for it was a year in which the 
conventus met at Apameia!. 

The Gymnasiarchate, in its original conception, was an effice of far 
loftier type. The Gymnasiarch in the older Graeco-Asiatic cities 2 
was commissioned, along with the Paidonomos, to superintend the 
educational system which the city maintained; probably he was 
especially concerned with the gymnastic side of education ; but the 
physical and intellectual sides of education were never divorced 
among the Greek races. Nothing could better illustrate the deteriora- 
tion in moral fibre of the Graeco-Asiatic cities than the the trans- 
formation of the director of education into the purveyor of oil. 

(7) EpHEBARcH. I adopted too hastily on pp. 111”, 2127, the 
alluring suggestion of M. Collignon and M. Th. Reinach that Ephebar- 
chos was merely a title of honour, corresponding to the Latin princeps 
duventutis®. But this view cannot be maintained for the Asian cities, 
in the face of many cases where Gymnasiarch and Ephebarch seem to 
denote magistracies of similar character. In no. 297, the ephebarchate 
and the gymnasiarchate held by Mithridatianus must be understood 
as offices of the same type. Mommsen points out that the two offices 
were sometimes held simultaneously by one person+: Th. Reinach 
shows that the son of a gymnasiarch at Iasos sometimes was styled 
Ephebarch, though he was a mere child not old enough to enter the 
college of Epheboi®. Dittenberger has observed that the Ephebarch 
was a magistrate subordinate to the Gymnasiarch °. 

(8) OTHER OFFICIALS. EIRENARCH, PARAPHYLAX, RecorD-KEEPER 
(xpeopvrAaé, p. 368) and AGoRANoMOS” are mentioned. The ErG- 





from the Apamean analogy that the 
money was expended by the Gymnasi- 


295, 297. 
* Magistrates’ titles were borne by 


arch : BCH 1888 p. 206. 
_} The crowded state of the city during 
a conventus is described by Dio Chryso- 
stom (see above p. 428). 

* See an instructive example in the 
inscr. quoted p. 440 n. 3. 

3 Rev. Et. Gr. 1893 p. 162. 

* Eph. Ep. 1p. 438. It is however not 
probable that they were conjoined in 
Apameia, for Granianus bears only one 
title 294, 296, while his father has both, 


infants in other cases besides this. 

° Sylloge Inscript. no. 246. 

" See pp. 68, 629. Hirenarch pp. 68, 
450, no. 300. Besides the cities quoted 
p. 68, Paraphylax occurs at Ephesos 
Br. M. DLXXIX, Sebastopolis Car. St. 
KJ no. 25, Kadyanda BCH 1886 p. 54, 
Colossai Wadd. 1693 b (above p. 212), 
Kumeneia no. 88. On Tralleis refer 
also to Ath. Mitth. 1883 p. 329. 
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EPISTATES, or Overseer of public works, no. 333, was probably named 
for each special occasion 1. 

§ 24, APAMEIA IN THE ByzANTINE PERIOD. When the province 
Asia was divided by Diocletian, Apameia would naturally form part 
of Phrygia Pacatiana ; but there is no evidence. In Hierocles Apameia 
appears in Pisidia; but this arrangement is not likely to be so old as 
Diocletian. In 371~2, Pisidia lost a considerable territory, which was 
taken from it to be part of the new province Lycaonia ; and it is 
probable that some territory on the west, including Apameia, was then 
added to it in order to maintain its importance as a province. We 
may probably connect this transference with the honour paid to 
Takina by Valens, 364-378, who granted it the title Valentia. The 
Byzantine policy was to break up the territory of the great cities like 
Apameia ; and moreover the causes described p. 369 must already 
have affected the prosperity of the city, and benefited some of its 
dependent villages such as Aurokra. It is probable, therefore, that 
Valens divided the huge territory of Apameia, cut from it the city 
Valentia on the one side, and the bishopric Aurokra on the other, and 
attached the diminished Apameia to the province Pisidia. 

In the Byzantine Period Apameia practically disappears from history, 
and seems to have sunk into a third or fourth rate city. Its decay is 
a proof that no roads retained any real importance in that period 
except such as radiated from Constantinople ; for any importance that 
attached to the great highway between the Aegean coast and the 
interior is concentrated at Apameia. Of the five routes that con- 
verged at the city in the Roman period, three? form part of the system 
of roads connecting Constantinople with the southern districts ; but 
these three run more conveniently along the plain of Aurokra, on the 
upper plateau ; and, though Apameia was so near that energy and 
resource in the inhabitants might have enabled it to keep its hold on 
the line of communication, yet these are the qualities which were 
lacking in the Byzantine cities. Municipal enterprise and initiative 
were discouraged by the whole character of government; and the cen- 
tralized ecclesiastical system tended towards the same result. Every 
one looked to Constantinople for guidance and protection. 

As the three roads henceforth passed through Aurokra, it may be 
expected that it should grow in importance; and, even amid the 
obscurity that envelops this region in the fourth and following 





1 See p. 70 and BCH 1887 p. 100 yoyiov. 
epyemurtatny “Epwtav . .. . Kal oiko- 2 Those numbered (2), (4), (5) on 
BaoiKod .... Kal mapaterxioparos vdpa- pp. 396 f. 
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centuries, we can see that as Apameia decayed, Aurokra grew 
(§ 25). 

Moreover Apameia had not the military character that was needed 
in the Byzantine administration. Like Laodiceia and Colossai, it was 
capable of defence with careful fortification, good soldiers, and vigilant 
discipline ; but what was needed in the troubles of the Byzantine period 
was a fortress that was by nature almost impregnable against a sudden 
raid without much skill or care among its defenders!. Such a site 
was found at Khoma-Siblia ; and later history shows that that fortress 
became the centre of administration for the district under the system 
of Themata. Accordingly we find that the military capital, Siblia 
or Soublaion, attracted the roads; and in later centuries, though we | 
hear often of marches and military operations on the line between 
the Lycos valley and the inner country, Apameia is never mentioned, 
but only Lampe or Siblia or Khoma. The name Khoma was applied 
both to the whole military district which had Siblia for its central 
fortress, and to the fortress itself. Thus everything points to the 
commanding importance of Siblia, and to the insignificance of Apameia. 
See pp. 220 f. 

The only interesting figure in its later history is Konon, a bishop of 
the fifth century, who, on the outbreak of the Isaurian revolt against 
the Emperor Zeno, joined the insurgents, and deserted his Apamean 
flock. When the rebels had been defeated at Kotiaion, and their 
leader Ninilingis slain, the warlike bishop helped to lead the relics of 
the insurgent army to Isauria, and three years later he perished when 
besieging the Isaurian capital Claudiopolis *. 

Apameia still appears as a bishopric in 787 and 879, when its 
bishops attended the Councils held in Nicaia and Constantinople : its 
existence as a city continued unbroken, as we cannot doubt, down to 
the Turkish conquest. 

During the Arab wars, Apameia cannot have suffered so frequently 
as the cities on or near any of the direct roads towards Constanti- 
nople. But the Arab raids were extended over all the country towards 
the west. In 713 they took and pillaged Antioch of Pisidia, and 
Apameia probably met the same fate either then or later. 

§ 25. Toe Turkish Conquest. In the earliest inroads of the 
Turks into Asia Minor, Apameia passed into their hands. Already in 
1070 they swept over the Lycos valley. In the arrangement which 
they concluded shortly afterwards with the Byzantine government, 
Apameia formed part of the territory ceded to them ; and the frontier 


1 See pp. 14, 213. 2 Theophan. p. 138. 
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seems to have been situated between the Turkish Apameia and the 
Byzantine Siblia’. When John Comnenus advanced to Sozopolis- 
Apollonia, and recaptured it, Apameia perhaps reverted for the time 
into the Emperor’s hands; but his lordship could have only been, at 
the best, very uncertain. Sozopolis, a very strong fortress, could be 
held better; but Apameia, open and defenceless, must have fallen an 
easy prey to the nomad tribes, who gradually spread over the country 
and reduced it to a state of primitive barbarism. The Pisidian hilly 
country remained permanently in Turkish possession from 1072 
onwards (pp. 299 ff); and Apameia would share the fate of Pisidia. 
In 1146 Manuel Comnenus, returning from an expedition against the 
Turkish capital, Iconium, took the road by Bey-Sheher lake *. When 
he reached the open plain along the lake, probably about Selki-Serai, he 
felt free from urgent danger ; but it was not until he reached the great 
springs which feed the Maeander in the Siblian country that he con- 
sidered himself safe from the enemy’s attacks®. Yet, even here, when 
he went out from the camp a little way to hunt, he came upon 
a Turkish encampment. Siblia is here the frontier of Byzantine terri- 
tory, and the country to the south of Siblia is reckoned as Turkish. 
The modern*name Geiklar *, ‘the Gazelles, is perhaps due to the fact 
that the country round was depopulated, and became a resort for wild 
animals. 

The change of religion is entirely obscure. Probably the Christian 
population dwindled or fled. The Christian village Lampe near the 
head of Lake Anava, on the road between the fortresses Siblia and 
Khonai, probably attracted many of them ; and the error of Nicetas, 
who identifies Lampe with Kelainai, is more easily explicable, if the 
bishop of Kelainai had migrated with his flock to Lampe. 

§ 26. Territory of APAMEIA. (1) Lrwits. The valley of Apameia, 
lying round the various branches which unite to form the river, is 
a comparatively small oval valley 2,800 feet above sea-level in the 
centre, about 8 miles long (N. to 8.) by 3 broad. It is shut in on 
S. by a mountain chain (with passes over 4,000 ft.), stretching across 
from Ai-Doghmush to Yan-Dagh, and dividing the basin of Lake 
Askania from the Phrygian country proper; and on E. by Djebel- 
Sultan, stretching NW. from Ai-Doghmush to Ak-Dagh. On W. a low 


tive. It is clear that Manuel marched 
by the Duz-Bel route, and encamped 


* See pp. 15, 16 note. 
* Called Skleros (the more ancient 


Karalis) and Pasgousa (or Poungousa) 
Hist. Geogr. pp. 359, 389. 

* The passage of Cinnamus p. 59 
(quoted in part p. 454) is very instruc- 


near Sungurlu below Duz-Bel. 

* This name is used alongside of the 
name Dineir: the latter popular, the 
former official. 
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broad ridge protrudes north from the southern chain, and forces the 
Maeander away towards NW. <A few miles down, the Maeander enters 
a narrow pass, formed by this protruding ridge W. and Djebel-Sultan 
E., after traversing which it enters the Siblian country (p. 222). 

The beautiful peak Ai-Doghmush, ‘the Rising Moon,’ 5,790 ft., is 
thus the dominating factor in the geography of the district, visible 
from a great distance in many directions1, and a centre from which 
radiate these two mountain chains and also that far loftier chain 
which runs to E., bounding the Apollonian valley on the south (being 
one of the great parallel ridges of Tauros). The name Ai-Doghmush 
describes well the appearance of this peak, as the traveller sees it 
rising above an intervening ridge: the name is one of the very rare 
examples of the imaginative interpretation of nature in Turkish, and 
may probably be a translation of an older name ?. 

Mons Aulocrenus is given as the ancient name of Djebel-Sultan by 
Pliny, whose Mons Signia must be a single peak in the chain, close to 
Apameia. We should naturally conjecture that Signia was the acro- 
polis-hill, but Strabo p. 577 says that that hill was called Kelainai, 
and the Sibylline oracles agree with him (p. 454). He then, is 
probably Ai-Doghmush. 

The Apamean country is described as very large by Dio Chrysostom 
and Strabo%, containing subject towns as well as villages. The 
boundary on the side of Apollonia is marked by inser. 352. On the 
side of Stektorion, the limit was in the rising ground, north of Bei- 
Keui and Dombai. On the side of Siblia it was probably the narrows 
of the Maeander, on the side of Colossai between Graos-Gala and 
Kharax, and on the side of Keretapa the rising ground west of the 
lake of Yarishlit. Apamean territory touched the Askanian lake, 
and probably included the entire lake of Anava. On the frontier 
towards SEH. see inser. 352. 

Among the towns or large villages were Kharax p. 229, Anava 
p. 230, Lampe p. 227, Takina p. 295, Aurokra, Samsado-Kome. 


1 T have taken readings to it from 
a point several hours west of Ushak, and 
from the south-west part of the Kylla- 
nian region. On E. a peak which I took 
for it was visible from some parts of the 
Apollonian valley: everywhere it seems 
‘the Rising Moon.’ 

2 A Seljuk general named Ai-Dogh- 
mush is mentioned by M. Huart Inser. 
Arabes en As. Min, p. 25. 


3 See the quotations pp.428, 297. 

* Strab. p. 631 says that Milyas ex- 
tended péypi Sayadkacood kal tis’ Arapewv 
xopas: this proves that the territory 
stretching from the 8. end of lake 
Askania (about the village Deuer, which 
was Sagalassian) to Keretapa (which was 
an independent city) must have been 
Apamean, see p. 297 and no. 165-167. 
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(2) AuROKRA, according to the strictest local form of the name, was 
a long narrow plain}, about 15 miles by 4, stretching nearly N. to S., 
behind and above the valley of Apameia, and separated from it by 
the ridge of Djebel-Sultan, which is the outer rim of the great plateau 
(pp. 236 f). The plain slopes gently downwards towards a point near 
the southern end, where the stream that flows from several heads in 
the northern hills? meets the water running from the fine fountains 
of Bunar-Bashi under the mountains on the east; and their union 
forms a lake and a marshy reed-bed, stretching across nearly the 
whole breadth of the plain. The western end is a small lake, which 
discharges its water through a pair of holes at the NW. corner, and 
a single hole a mile further §., under the ridge of Djebel-Sultan, to 
rise again in the various fountains which feed the Maeander arms. 
The water level is 3,340 ft. above the sea, while the northern end of 
the valley rises to 3,600 or 3,800 ft. This Aurokran lake and fountain 
had the name modified by the grecizing tendency to Aulokrene, the 
fountain of flutes. 

The chief ancient centre was probably at Bei-Keui on NE. (no. 
350f); Porsama which lies opposite on the W. side of the valley 
bears a name that is probably an ancient word, but friends who 
explored it for me saw no traces of ancient life there. Dombai, which 
bears the same name as the whole valley Dombai-Ova, and Yerik- 
Euren, show no ancient remains: Dombai means Buffalo. 

Probably in 371-2, Aurokra was separated from Apameia, and 
formed into a bishopric. The new bishopric seems to have included 
only the northern half of the valley, with the populous centre at 
Bei-Keui, while the southern half, containing the fountains which 
were so Closely associated with Apameia, remained attached to that 
city. 

In the later Notitiae, which gives the ecclesiastical arrangement, 
as it was remodelled by Leo VI (886-g11), when the empire was 
recovering from the devastations caused by the Arabs, Aurokra does 
not occur ; and it would appear that the town had sunk into decay 
in the troubled period of the Arab incursions, and was no longer 
suitable for a bishopric. Moreover Southern Phrygia and Pisidia 


* On Aurokra see Appendix III. 

2 Prof. Kiepert makes this river flow 
into a second lake at the north end of 
the valley, near Bei-Keui; and so 
M. Radet shows it in his work En 
Phrygie 1895 (see his Map IJ). This is 
an error: I have crossed the river by 

Oe. . 


1 heard Ee j= | 


bridges miles lower down the valley. 
There is a marsh in the north, but the 
river does not flow into it; the marsh 
discharges into the river. In summer 
I have ridden over the ground of the 
marsh without difficulty. 
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suffered just in proportion as Northern Phrygia and Galatia flourished 
under the Constantinopolitan regime!; and Aurokra could not main- 
tain its importance. 

(3) Samsapo-Kome should probably be included among the villages. 
Samsun-Dagh is the name given to a ba of Djebel-Sultan. Now 
Samsun has the look of an ancient name*. In the Acta SS. Tryphonis 
et Respicii, the saints are said to Relene to Samsado-Kome in the 
territory of a city named Apameia: in some extant forms of the Acta 
this Apameia is conceived as being the Bithynian city; the trial 
takes place at Nikaia, and Caesareia is the scene of one incident. 
But in the old Latin version given by Ruinart, no mention is made 
either of Nikaia® or of Caesareia, and the saints are said to be 
Phrygians (genere Phrygios). Now it is common to find in the later 
versions of Acta that an obscure city is mistaken for a more famous 
city of the same name‘. I conjecture that this has happened in the 
Acta Tryphonis; and “Aloe Samsado-Kome® was a village of the 
Apamean territory. In that case it must be sought on the skirts 
of Samsun-Dagh. The village was near a lake and a high hill; and 
geese were tended in the neighbourhood. These particulars suggest 
that Samsado-Kome was beside the fountains and marshy lake of 


Besh-Bunar, where it is represented on the maps in vols. I and II. 
The martyrs were arrested by Fronto, eirenarch of the city of 


Apameia (see no. 300). 


1 See my Hist. Geogr. p. 74. 

2 Compare Samsun, the ancient Ami- 
sos. In the following notes on the Acta 
Tryphonis, 1 am much indebted to com- 
munications from Rev. H. Thurston in 
1890 and 1801. 

3 The martyrs are conducted in civi- 
tatem Meetem for trial. 

* Compare Acta 8. Theodori Strate- 
latae, where the scene les at Eukhaita, 
and yet Herakleia and Nikomedeia are 
introduced as cities reasonably near 
Eukhaita. M. Doublet quoted the Acta 
in support of his contention that Huk- 
haita was situated at Safaramboli (BCH 
1889 pp. 297 ff). In Hist. Geogr. pp. 318- 
3231 argued that Eukhaita corresponded 
to Tchorum, 160 miles further SE., and 
that these Actw were late and valueless. 
Recently Mr. Conybeare has published 
Monuments of Early Christ. pp. 220 ff 
an Armenian version of the Acta, earlier 


and better; and there Nikomedeia is not 
mentioned, while Herakleia is called 
‘a city of Cappadocia.’ It is therefore 
clear that Herakleopolis-Sebastopolis, 
a city adjoining the territory of Tchorum 
(Hist. Geogr. p. 326), 1s meant. This 
Herakleia was in later forms of the 
Acta understood as Herakleia Ponti, 
and Nikomedeia was introduced. Finally 
Bishop Macarius in his Travels (transl. 
Belfour II p. 424) speaks of Ponto- 
Herakleia as the place of Theodore’s 
martyrdom. 

° Vicus Sansorus in Ruinart, who 
quotes Campsade as the form in the 
Acta publ. by Surius [Sansadocume in 
the Bollandist Catalogue of the Hagio- 
graphical MSS. in the Bibl. Nat. Paris 
I pp. 284 ff: Kamsadon in Vincent of 
Beauvais, which I quote from Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s letter]. 
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THE APAMEAN RIVERS. 


It will be convenient to collect the important evidence. 

Herod. VII 26. Kedawds.......tva anyal dvadidodcr Maudvdpov 
ToTapod Kab érepov ovk eAdooovos i) Maidvdpov, TO obvoua tvyxdver edv 
Karappyxtns, ds e& adtijs ths dyopns tOv KeAawéwy dvaréd\dwv és Tov 
Matavdpov éxdidot, ev tH Kal 6 Tod SArsjvov Mapovew doxds ev TH OAL 
avaxpeparat (the skin of Marsyas, according to Xenophon, in the cave at 
the source of the river). 

Xen. Anab. 12,7. evrat0a Kip Bactreva jv at rapdderoos péyas ayplov 
Onpiay mArpyns, & exetvos eOnpevey and tamov...... bia pécov de Tod 
mapadeioov pet 6 Matavdpos morapuds’ ai 5€ amnyat airod elcly ex Tov Baow- 
Aci" pet b€ Kal dud Tijs TéAEws. 8. EoTL de Kal peyddov Baciréws Bactdreva 
ev eAatvals épupva emt tais myyats Tob} Mapovov rorapod trod TH akpoToXeu" 
pet O€ Kal otros bid THs TéAEws Kal euddrdreu eis Tov Malavdpov: Tob de 
Mapovov 70 etpos etxoor kal mévte modGv. évtad0a déyerar “AtdANwV ek- 
detpar Mapovay, vixnoas épicovrd of wept codplas Kal Td dépua Kpeudoa ev 
T® dvTpo, GOev ai mnyal. evrad0a Zévéns, bre ex ris “EAAdSos .. . Gre- 
X@per A€yerat olkodopijoa. tadtd te TA Baclrewa Kat rv Kedawdy axpd- 
TOA. 

Livy XXXVIII 13 (from Polybius). Muaeandrum ... Huius amnis 
Jontes Celaenis oriuntur, Celaenae urbs caput quondam Phrygiae fuit. 
Migratum inde haud procul veteribus Celaenis novaeque urbi Apameae nomen 
enditum ab Apama sorore’ Seleuci regis. Et Marsuas amnis, haud procul a 
Maeandri fontibus oriens, in Maeandrum cadit...... Maeander, ex arce 
summa Celaenarum ortus, media urbe decurrens, per Caras primum ete. 

Livy XXX VIII 15. Agrum Sagalassenum .... Progressus inde ad Rho- 
trinos* Fontes ad vicum quem Aporidos Comen vocant, posuit castra. Ho 
Seleucus ab Apamea postero die venit. Aegros inde... . cum Apameam 
dimisisset, profectus eo die in Metropolitanum campum..... processit. 


‘This should be wore: she was unquestioningly by Hirschfeld, is an 
daughter of Artabazus. arbitrary and indefensible conjecture. 
2 Obrimae for Rhotrinos, accepted 
H 2% 
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Pliny V 106. Sita est [| Ap.] in radice montis Signiae circeumfusa Marsua, 
Obrima, Orga, fluminibus in Maeandrum cadentibus. Marsuas ibi redditur, 
ortus ac paulo mox conditus, ubi certavit tibiarum cantu cum Apolline, Aulo- 
crenis : ita vocatur convallis X m. p. ab Apamea Phrygiam petentibus. 

Pliny V 113. Amnis Maeander ortus e lacu in monte Aulocrene..... 
Apamenam primum (p. 236, . 2). 

The mountain, obviously, must be Djebel-Sultan (in the midst of which 
is Sheikh-Arab lake), as the localities, as well as the words of Max. Tyr. 
(quoted below), prove. Hirschfeld understands that the lake on the plain 
of Aulokra is meant; but that lake could not reasonably be said to be im 
monte. 

Pliny XVI 240. Regionem Aulocrenen diaimus, per quam Apamia in 
Phrygiam itur, Ibi platanus ostenditur ex qua pependerit Marsuas victus 
ab Apolline, quae iam tum magnitudine electa est: ( pependerit is the account 
given by the guide who pointed out the tree: e/ecta est iam tum implies 
that there was a clump of trees when Pliny’s authority visited Apameia 
(as there is now), the largest of which was shown as Marsyas’s). 

Pliny X20X P19. 2420. a, ae. Theophrastus Marsuae fontem in Phrygia 
ad Celaenarum oppidum saxa egerere. Non procul ab eo duo sunt fontes, 
Claeon et Gelon ab effectu Graecorum nominum dicto. 

Strab. p. 577, 578. pura d& 7) "Amduera ent tats éxBodats tod Map- 
otov Totapod, kal pet 51a eons THs Toews 6 TOTAapOs, Tas GpXas ano THs 
modews } €xav' KareveyOels & emt 7d Tpodorerov cHodp@ kal Katwpepel TO 

j ) t t 
feduate cvyBddrrer mpds Tov Malavdpov mpocerdnpédra Kal dAdAov ToTapov 
5) Fate KY A A i a \ , 2 a 37 ? 
Opyav 6 6uadrod pepdmevov mpdov kal padakov. evteddev 5 10n yevowevos 
Matavipos réws pev did Ths Ppvylas péperat, émerra diopiCer rv Kapiav kat 
tiv Avodlay KTA....... dpxetat d& awd Kedawwdv AdHov tiwds ev @ TALS TP 
Sudvupos TO Ado evredOev & dvaotyaas Tors avOpsrovs 6 Swrnp *Avt. KTA. 

¢ / \ \ / , / BN 3 \ , 
BA sca brépxertat d& Kal Aiuvn Pvovea KdAapov Tov eis Tas yAwTTas 
a win 5) , p) e ¢ / i? \ S , } a 
TOV avrAev emitHdevov, €€ Hs Drore(BecOat hac. Tas THyAas THY TE TOV 
Mapovov kat tiv ToD Matdvdpov. | 
Dio Chrysostom XXXV 13. rév te motaydv of péytoTo. Kal TohvW- 
/ \ \ 3 / 4 4 , @ \ 4 a 
edéotaror THY apxnyv evOévde Exovow 6 Te Mapovas ovTos bid peons Tis 
modews ty.av pewv 6 te "OpBas? 6 te Malavdpos médAv TavTwY ToTapGy HeLd- 
TaTos Kal copeétaros, Os €AlTT@Y puplas Kamas KTA. 

Pausanias V 14, 3, wAetora pev t7d Maidydpov prptkar Kal padwoTa 
avéovTa. 

Paus. X 30, 9, of 5& év Kedawais Pptyes eOedovor pév Tov ToTapov Os 
di€Levouy adrois bud THs TdAEwS, exelvov ToTE Etvar TOY avANTHV...... act 


1 Hirschfeld is probably right in accepting dkporddews from Kramer. 
2 See p. 404. 
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d€ ws Kal THY Tadatéy andcawto otpatidy, tod Mapovov odlow ent rods 
BapBdpovs tdari te ex Tod worayod Kal péAer TGV avAGv aydvavTos. 

Paus. II 5, 3, Maeander communicates its water to Asopos (Sicyonian 
tale). 

Paus. II 7, 9. Of the flutes the Sicyonians say rdv motapov Tov 
Mapovay kareveyxeiv adtovs és Tov Matavdpoy, and thence they were borne 
into Asopos. 

Pseudo-Plutarch de Mluviis (Mae. Mars.) is valueless. 

Nicolas of Damascus ap. Athen. VIII p. 332. epi Amdpevav tv Ppv- 
ylakny Kata Ta MiOpidarixd ceropev yevonevav avepavnoay tept THY ydpav 
aiTav Aiwvat Te TpCTEpoy ovK ovoa Kal ToTapol Kal GAAa Tyyal tnd THs 
KIWHoTEwWS AVoLyOeloaL, TOAAAL O€ Kal HpavicOnoay, TocodTdV TE AAO avEeBAL- 
oEv avTaV ev TH yi) TiKpdv TE Kal yAavKoy Doap ... Hote doTpewv TANTOHVaL 
Tov TAnoloy Tomo amavta Kal ixAvav TOV TE GAAwY boa Tpeet 7 Oddracca. 
Probably the bitter water is merely an exaggeration of the fact that all 
the springs but one are undrinkable (p. 400). As to the colour yAavxor, 
ep. Curtius. The fishes are perhaps an exaggeration of the statement of 
Paus. IV 34,1, that sea fishes ascended Maeander, Rhine, and Pamisos. 

Curtius III 1. Media... moenia interfluebat Marsyas amnis .... Fons 
e1us ex summo montis cacumine excurrens in subtectam petram magno strepitu 
aguarum cadit: inde diffusus circumiectos rigat campos, liquidus et suas 
dumtaxat undas trahens. Itaque color eius placido mari similis’ locum 
poetarum mendacio fecit ; quippe traditum est Nymphas amore amnis retentas 
in wlla rupe considere. Ceterum quamdiu intra muros fluit, nomen suum 
retinet ; at cum extra munimenta se evolvit,.... Lycum appellant. 

The statement that the Marsyas was diverted for irrigation is repeated 
by Maximus of Tyre; but it cannot be true literally, for the Marsyas 
could not be brought to the fields without being taken over the Maeander. 
Owing to the situation only Maeander and Orgas can be diverted for 
irrigation purposes. 

On the other hand the Marsyas water was probably drawn off to flow 
through the streets of Apameia: this practice is still a favourite one in 
Asia Minor, e.g. at Denizli: it may be seen in some streets of Cam- 
bridge. 

Maximus Tyr. XIII 8. ®pdyes ot wept Kedrawds vewopevor tipodor 
morapovs dv0, Mapovay kat Matavdpov. <idov rods Totapovs' adinow av- 
Tovs my? pula, i) mpoeAOodoa em) Td dpos Apavi€erar Kata vérov Tis TOAEWS 
kav0us €xdudot ex Tod doreos diedodca Tots ToTapois Kal TO Bdwp Kal Ta dvd- 
para’ 6 pev emt Avdlas pet 6 Malavipos, 6 dé adtod wept Ta media dvadloKerat. 





1 Compare Nic. Damasc. 
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Like Pliny, Maximus understands that ‘the mountain’ is Djebel-Sultan. 
On irrigation from the Marsyas, see Q. Curtius, and cp. $ 5. 
Inb, Sibyll. I 261 ff. 
gore d€ tL Ppvyins emt Hrefpovo Kedauvys (or pedatyns) 
nA(Barov TavdpynKes Gpos, "Apapar dé KaAetrat, 
Mapovouv év0a PréBes peydAov Totapoto mépvuKav. 
Tod b€ KiBwros Euewer ev HWndoto Kapjve 
AnEdvtwv vddTwv. 

Nicetas Chon. p: 231. amédw Kedawas, év0a rod Matavdpov eioiv ai éx- 
ddceis kal 6 Mapovas pet woTapcos éuBddAwyv eis Matavdpov. This has the 
appearance of being a merely learned allusion, founded on books, not on 
description by witnesses 1. 

Cinnamus p. 298. 6 dé ftv dAlyous tds emt Adprys SeAOav Tediddas, 
ppovpidy TL mEept mpdtas mov Tod Madvdpov tdpvpevov éxBodds (LovBAaov 
6voua atT@) xpéve memTaKds dveyelpe. I have pointed out p. 228 that 
this proves Cinnamus to have followed the opinion (entertained still by 
some of the population) that the Maeander rises in the enormous marshes 
and springs of the Siblian district. His description of the Siblian 
country is very good pp. 59, 63, émel € mept Twa xOpoy éyeveTo ov 47 
Malavopos thv éxBodny Tovettat, €€m TOV TOAEMLwY On yeyevnTOaL vowioas 

. KUUNnyetlov averel TOVOUS TOUS EK THS HaXNs TapapvOeioOat OEAE ~~... 
After the hunting party 76 otpardredov adikvetrar mpds tats Mardvdpov 
exBodats topupevov, €vOa TOAV TE Kal GpeTpov Dowp pet pev EK TOV KATA THY 
UT@pELaY TETPGV OS EK pUplMy AvadLOduEvoY TTOUATwY, TOV dé Tapakelpevon 
exTeAayoby y@pov és Aluvynv pev TO TPGTov Evvictatar, EEHs 5€ mpoidv 
dudpvxa Te Babetay Téuver kal ToTapov évtTedOEv ToLEl. 

Immediately below the vast marshy lakes the Maeander has cut that 
deep-lying channel, which is described on p. 236. The whole passage 
describes so accurately the Eumenian and Siblian district as to constitute 
a conclusive confirmation of the situation we have assigned to Soublaion. 
The description of the hunting party is too long to quote; but evidently 
Manuel went towards Apameia. He stood to watch the Persians either 
on the mound at Tchandir (ad Vicum p. 223) or more probably on the 
mound of Boz-Eyuk p. 225; and he pursued the Turkish freebooters 
to the pass dividing the Siblian and Apamean plains, p. 222, where the 
main body of the Turks met him. See p. 447. 

The positive reasons for identifying Dineir-Su with the Marsyas are 
so overwhelming, that Hirschfeld’s error in calling it the Maeander is 
hardly comprehensible. He recognized the Marsyas in the modern Lidja 
(‘Warm-Springs’), To this identification there are the following ob- 


* Nonnus mentions both Obrimos (sie !) and Orgas, see p. 485. 
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jections : (1) Lidja is a slow, gentle stream: (2) it contains little water : 
(3) its breadth is 3 to 6 feet: (4) its springs issue quietly with hardly 
perceptible sound: (5) it rises at the foot of a bare gentle slope: (6) it 
does not rise under the acropolis of Kelainai!: (7) in order to make it 
flow through the city, and rise from the Acropolis, the topography of 
Kelainai and Apameia has to be utterly distorted (Apameia has to be 
extended into the open plain, all the ancient names have to be crowded 
together, and yet two acropoleis have to be distinguished, etc.) : (8) the 
Lidja is evidently the Therma of Apameia: (9) Hirschfeld is forced to 
conclude that both his Maeander and his Marsyas flow through the 
middle of his site for Apameia, whereas Strabo implies that only Marsyas 
flowed through the city. 

The only positive reason that Hirschfeld assigns for identifying Dineir- 
Water with the Maeander is that it carries ‘by far the largest body of 
water *.’ This statement is erroneous: I doubt if Dineir-Su carries 
more water than Menderez-Duden or Sheikh-Arab-Su. 

Dineir-Water is divided almost from its source into two branches, 
which run on opposite sides of the glen. This is merely a modern 
arrangement, to suit the needs of mills on both sides. It has, however, 
misled Prof. Hirschfeld, who speaks of the two arms as a fact of ancient 
times ; his further error in speaking of two sources of the Dineir-Water 
probably took its origin from this mistake about the two arms. There 
is only one source: ‘721 my a guune source jaillissant au pred d’un enorme 
rocher’ (Wadd. Voyage Numism. p. 12). Huda-verdi is not a source of 
the Marsyas; and Hirschfeld is mistaken in thinking that name is given 
to Dineir-Su (p. 400). 

Hirschfeld’s identification of Sheikh-Arab-Su with Orgas has proved 
tempting to many. I long clung to it: as did Hog. Web. This water 
flows through the low level ground for about two miles before joining 
the stream from the Duden, and thus fulfils Strabo’s description literally. 
But in that case (1) the most striking characteristics of Sheikh-Arab 
Water are neglected. (2) There is only a short stream left to bear the 
name Maeander; and Hogarth, who evaded this difficulty by supposing 
that there was not any branch called Maeander, but that the ancients 
applied that name only to the united stream, now recognizes that it 1s 
fatal. 

The view taken with regard to the Maeander and Orgas by M. Weber 


1 Hirschfeld says that Xenophon’s ander, which rises from the palace. We 
words must be taken in etwas weiterem are bound to take his words strictly. 
Sinne. But Xen. an eye-witness dis- 2 Der bei weitem wasserreichste Fluss 
tinguishes Marsyas as the stream which ist p. 20. 
rises under the Acropolis, from Mac- 
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in his Dinair-Célénes 1892 agrees exactly with the view stated by myself 
in a letter in the Athenaeum 15 Aug. 1891 p. 233. I at first clung to it, 
trying to save Hirschfeld’s Orgas; but in the closer study required for 
this book, I had to abandon it. This view is that the Orgas is (as 
Hirschfeld believed) Sheikh-Arab-Su, and that the Maeander is the 
short arm, which popular sentiment among the natives of Dineir now 
selects as the ‘Menderez-Duden.’ Considering the permanence of popular 
sentiment in Asia Minor, the modern belief has some force as an argu- 
ment. But probably popular feeling has changed, as the city has shrunk 
to a village: Sheikh-Arab-Su, though near Apameia, is far from Dineir, 
for the sluggishness of the Turks is hopelessly cut off by two miles of 
rough uncultivated hillside from the Sheikh-Arab source. Hence they 
call the nearer source Menderez-Duden ; and some of them have never 
seen the other far more beautiful and impressive source. The following 
reasons show that the Menderez-Duden is not the source of the ancient 
Maiandros. (1) It is clear that Pliny (or Theophrastus) did not think 
the Laughing and Weeping Fountains were at the source of the Maeander: 
this is in itself a strong (though not conclusive) argument, for Pliny, 
though not an eye-witness, has used an excellent authority. (2) Sheikh- 
Arab is the nearest source to the acknowledged ultimate common fountain 
of both Maeander and Marsyas at Bunar-Bashi: therefore it would be 
unnatural that the connexion of Sheikh-Arab with Bunar-Bashi should 
be disregarded in ancient belief. (3) Livy says that the Maeander rose 
from the acropolis of Kelainai (ew arce summa Celaenarum); and Strabo 
also says that the Maeander rises from the hill of Kelainai. Now the 
Duden rises absolutely in the plain, and has in no sense the character of 
rising from the hill: whereas Sheikh-Arab rises out of the back of the 
Acropolis hill. (4) Sheikh-Arab-Su strikes the spectator as the river : 
see Hogarth’s words quoted p. 406. (5) The park of Cyrus, with its 
wild beasts, is likely to have included much of the hills ; and his palace 
is far more likely to have been near Sheikh-Arab in a higher and cooler 
position than in the bare, unpleasant situation at the Duden. (6) Room 
is wanted for the different sites, which are specified and distinguished, 
the two cities, the two palaces and the park. M. Weber finds it neces- 
sary to conclude that Apameia and Kelainai had the same situation (ocew- 
paient le méme site p. 27) in spite of the positive statements of Strabo and 
Livy that Antiochus moved the city to a new site. 

The following statistics of published opinions may be found convenient. 
The identification which has been given in these pages of the Marsyas 
agrees with Ar. Ham. Wadd.', Hog. Web., of the Maeander with Ar. 


* Waddington quotes Arundel, and therefore evidently agrees with him. 
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Ham. Wadd.1, of the Orgas with no one%, of the Therma with Hog. 
Web., of the Laugher and Weeper with no one, of the Obrimas with 
no one, of Aulokrene with every one, of the Rhocrini Fontes on the route 
of Manlius with Hog. Web.* Contradictory identifications have been 
proposed for Marsyas by Hirschf., for Maeander by Hirschf. Hog. Web. 
(all disagreeing with one another), for Orgas by Hirschf. Hog. Web. (all 
agreeing with the identification originated by Hirschf.), for Therma by 
no one, for the Laugher and Weeper by Hirschf., for Obrimas by 
Hirschf. Hog. Web. (all disagreeing with one another), for Aulokrene 
by no one, for Manlius’s Montes by Hirschf. Ar. Ham. Wadd. agree, so 
far as they go, with the views which we have expressed. No identifica- 
tion has been proposed for Orgas by Ar. Ham., for Therma by Ar. Ham. 
Hirschf. Wadd., for the Laugher and Weeper by Ar. Ham. Hog. Wadd., 
for Obrimas by Ar. Ham. Wadd. 


APPENDIX II. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF APAMEIA AND AUROKRA. 


281. M. Berard BCH 1893 p. 313. TaAoreivay SeBaclryv 4 BP. 
Kal 0 0. Kabelepwmoer’ emipedndévtos Mdpxov ’Atrrddov adpyvpotapelov ris 
TOAEWS. 

This inscription was probably erected in a.p. 105, when Plotina was 
styled Augusta, and when (as is argued by Cavedoni) the same title was 
conferred on Marciana the sister of Trajan, and her daughter Mattidia 
(no. 282, 283). On Argyrotamias see § 23 (3) and no. 551. 


282. (R. 1881). CIG 3958. Mapkxtav SeBaoriy xrdr. (as in no. 281). 
The engraver, or the official, has erred in the name of Marciana. 


* Hogarth, who inclined to this opinion 8 Weber quotes my opinion, and ap- 
on the spot (see p. 406), writes ‘I quite parently accepts it, but has not verified 
agree that Sheikh-Arab-Su must be the it by actual hearing. 

Maeander.’ * M. Radet seems to regard this 

? Mr. Purser held all along the view identification as certain En Phrygie 
I adopt. Wadd. probably isto be under- map III. 
stood in the same sense. 
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283. (R. 1881). CIG 3959. Marrdlay SeBaoryy td. (as in no. 
281 and 282). 


284. M. Doublet BCH 1893 p. 304. thy [OleopiAcotarny Kopynrtay 
Sarwveivay VeBaotiv yuvatka Tod kvplov nav UomAtlov Ackivviov PadAunvodv 
SeBaor[od] f Aayrpa tov ’Awapyewov mds. No. 284 is a pendant to 285, 
2.86, where her two sons are honoured. ; 


285-6. (R. 1888). Weber p. 46: ep. no. 286. 


Tov | deopiAcotatov Kaicapa Tov Geodiréotatov Kaicapa KopynAov 
Aux?| Sarwvetvov Ovarepravov Sarwveivov Ovadrepiavov S<eBacrov, 
YeBacrov, viov Tov Kupiov viv Tov Kupiov nudv TadAunvod SeBacrov 


pov TadAunvod S<eBacrov » Aaparpa TOV “Arrapewv 


* Nappa Tov Atrapewv |rdALs. TOXLs. 





The exact names of the two sons of Gallienus are uncertain, and were 
probably not known even to the Apameans. Mommsen CIL VIII 
p. 1051 no. 2383 lays down the rule that the younger son did not use 
the name Valerianus till after his brother’s death in 259, and that the 
elder never used the name Saloninus. This inser. and CIL III 6956 
disagree with other authorities and with one another. The elder son was 
associated to the Empire in 253, the younger not later than 257. The 
title Augustus is given them in other inser. also. 

These inscr., dating soon after 253, show that Apameia had not then 
been styled metropolis ; probably it never received that honour. 


287. Wadd. 1701, CIL III 364. Dedication to Maximianus, 305-11 ; 
doubtless this was one of a group, like no. 281-3, and 284-6. 


288. (R. 1881). CIL III 7054. Dedication to Jovianus, 363-4. 


There is an unusual number of dedications to the late emperors. 


289. CIG 3961, where it is misunderstood. Zrpdrwv “Apyovros cwbels 
kata Oddlac|rav Ocois [Mely|adors Lalu|dOp[ alg yatperrnprov. 

See p. 435. Probably Arundel miscopied yapiorjpiov. The Great 
Gods of Samothrace, the Kabeiroi, are here and often elsewhere confused 
with the twin-gods, the saviours of mariners in peril, the Dioskouroi, who 
also bore the same title. A temple Acockovpwv, kadrovpévav 5& Oedv 
MeydaAor, four stadia from Kleitor, is mentioned Paus. 8. 21. 4. 


Nias IBLE b ATC Sd Mew Wy LON oy 


19 
290. (R. 1891). BCH 1893 p. 2471, part in Ath. Mitth. 1891 p. 148. 


djwov tov “Atapéwv Kabiépwoav 

Aedxtos Movvdrios Aevkiov vids] KapuAla Tépridls, 

Aevxtos ’Atidtos Aevxiov vids Tadativa TpdxXos, 

IIomAos Kapovidvos Mdpx{ov] vids KoAAiva TwAX lov, 

Mapxos Ovtkxvos Mdpxov vids Tnpyrtiva ‘Poddos, 

Mépxos IIépxios ’Ovnoiulor, 
apgavtes ev To X’ Kal p’ ere ‘Papator mpdtws, ex tov idlwv avéatnoay. 
A.D. 54-5. 

This remarkable inscription was published from my copy by Mommsen 
in Lph. Ep. VII p. 4427. He considers that the five Romans (the last 
a freedman) are curatores of the conventus Civium Romanorum; that the 
conventus was instituted for the first time in a.p. 55; that the resident 
Romans paid a large annual sum (émi¢juov inser. 297) to gain the right 
of forming such a corporate, self-governing body; that the Apameans 
regarded with hatred the existence in their midst of such a body; and 
that they seized the opportunity of a munificent donation some years 
after to sacrifice this annual income from the Roman residents and rid 
themselves of this independent body*. The following difficulties tell 
against this view. (1) Roman officials, making an official dedication in 
honour of their first year of corporate rights, would not use the Greek 
language and the purely Greek formula (dp£avres). (2) The donation in 
no. 296 was given by a Roman‘, son of a Roman, in order to free the 
city from the ém¢jov ; but it is improbable that a Roman would give 
34,000 den. to the city to prevent the Romans from being independent of 
the city. (3) The impression given by inserr. is that there was no such 
serious hatred of the Romans by the Apameans, as Mommsen supposes °. 
(4) The body of resident Romans continues to be mentioned in the same 
way in no. 300, which is clearly later than no. 297. (5) We can hardly 
believe that the Romans derived their rights to corporate government 


' MM. Legrand and Chamonard’s in- 
dependent confirmatory reading of a 
rather difficult text is very welcome. 
My copy differs slightly. The engraver 
made an error in the eighth word, read- 
ing viod: this I noted carefully. BCH 
has Tépros for Téprio[s], Kapovidwos for 
KapoviAtos, IoAdiov for Tla@Adioy, and 
Tay as second word (Weber confirms rév). 

? Not observed by M. Legrand. 


3 In Ephesus no C. R. consistentes are 
mentioned in the inscriptions; and 
Mommsen understands that the city 
was rich enough to do without the 
eme(n pov. 

* Ti. Claudius Ti. F. 

5 Mitteis Reichsrecht und Volksrecht 
p.150 agrees with our view that the 
resident Romans were in accord and 
amity with the Apameans (p. 425). 
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from the Apamean state, and had to pay for their right *, considering that 
the Jews before a.p. 70 had the right to choose their own archons and 
administer their internal affairs by their own laws, in spite of the strong 
desire of the cities to take the right away from them ’. 

What then does the inscription mean? It appears to me that the 
meaning, which the Greek words conveyed to me when I first read them, 
is the correct one. The five Romans hold a Greek office (apfavres), as 
the supreme board of magistrates (p. 441) in the city ; and they mark 
the fact, that for the first time * in the history of the city the whole board 
has been composed of Romans, by this dedication to the Demos, amid 
which they hold office. Only in this way does it seem possible to 
account for a board of five Roman officials using Greek forms and 
language. The inscription marks an interesting period in the romaniza- 
tion of a Phrygian city. 

Schulten, in his excellent treatise de conventibus C. R. p. 32, inclines 
to this view of this difficult inscr. The only difficulty is that the 
Apamean Italians are not found actually holding magistracies in no. 
298, 299, 305, though Apameia is called their patris, and they serve it 
in various ways (see p. 426). An exact parallel to no. 290 on this 
interpretation is found at Ephesos, where Mr. Hicks restores no. 517 
very plausibly as a dedication of the Metropolis Ephesos by [ot xara tv 
’Aclav oikob[vres ‘Papator], who presumably met in Ephesos as the Com- 
mune C. R. in Phrygia met at Apameia, § 17. 

The spelling A¢v«ios here (also no. 298) and Aov«ios in no. 305 1s 
characteristic. M. Foucart considers that Aevxuos na guére persisté 
audela du régne @ Auguste (BCH 1887 p. 93); but M.S. Reinach more 
correctly dates the change about the middle of the first century after 
Christ. See also no. 552 and Dittenberger Hermes VI 282 ff. 


2gt. (R. 1891). M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 305. Senate, Demos, and 
Romans honoured Sossia Polla, jpwida, daughter of Q. Sossius Senecio, 
twice consul (99, 107), grand-daughter of Sextus Julius Frontinus, thrice 
consul (74, 98, 100), wife of Q. Roscius Pompeius Falco, proconsul of 
Asia (c. 128). Their son Q. Pompeius Sosius Priscus cos., and his 


1M. 8. Reinach remarked les Apami- 
otes ne se seraient jamais permis dagir 
aussi cavaliérement envers leur Romains 
(Chron. @ Orient). 
- ? See Mommsen in Histor. Zft. 1890 
pp. 425 f and ‘the Archons of the Syna- 
gogue’ in Hapositor April 1894. The 


Jews of Asia could meet and present 
common resolutions to a Roman go- 
vernor, just as the Romans of Asia did 
(see p. 426 note). 

° gpotos has a similar sense in the 
inscr. published in Benndorf Lykia I 
no. 51. 
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daughter Sosia Falconilla, are mentioned (CIL VIII 6066). Alexander, 
son of Attalus, superintended this statue. 


292. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 306. Statue of Sossia Polla; dvacry- 
gavtos Tov avdpiavta ex TOV idlwy KAavdtov MiOpiddrov dpxrepéws THs Acias 
Kafos é€v T@ KoW® Bovdio To Tis ’Aclas év Midyjro trep ths matpidos 
tmecxeto, In a meeting of the Koinon of Asia held in Miletos ce. 
A.D. 128 Mithridates promised this statue on behalf of his city. The 
Senate and Demos ratified his promise in this inscription. Miletos was 
not hitherto known as a meeting-place of the Koznon, see Monceaux de 
Comm. Asiae p. 38. 


293. CIG 3960. 6 djpos 6 "AmoAAw@MaTeY TOV ard “Puvddkov érelunoev 
TiBéptov KdAavdvov TiBepiov vidv Kupefva Midpidarny dpxrepéa ths ’Aclas 
TOV €avTav Tpootdatnv Kal evepyerny KTA., Superintendent Xenon son of 
Apollonius. The date is about 128 (no. 292). 


294, 295. (R. 1887). Mommsen Eph. Zp. VII p. 437, Weber p. 45. 


7 Bovdy Kl at 6 djpos Kat [“H BovAy Kal 6 dypos Kal ot 
ot| KarouKod| vtes “‘Pwpai- Katouoovtes “Pwpator ére(unoay | 
ou éretunoalv T |iBeprov Tu. Kravdvoy Tr. KXavdiov | Mcbpi- 
KrXavovov TiBepiov KXav- ddtov tov Kupetva Uetowva 

5 dtov Iefowvos Mibpu- 5 M@pidariavov, tepéa dia Biov 
datiavov tov Kupeiva Aus Kedavéws, ebnBapynoavra 
Tpavavev, yupvaciap- Kal YUpVATLapXnTaVTaA Kal dyopa- 
xovvta Ov dyopaias ék vopynoavta did ayopaias Kal treo- 
Tov idtwv TH yAvKUTE- xnpevov brép Tod viod KAavdiov 

10 Ty Tatpio. dixa TO 76- 10 Tpaviavod yupvac.apyxiav dv dyo- 
pou TOU €k TOU Onpociov paias €x Tov idiwy dixa mépov Tod 
didopevou’ THY avac- dwopevov ex TOV Onpooiov Syva- 
TACW TOLNTApLEVOV plov pupiov mevtak. yertwv’" 
ex Tov idiwy TdV ev TH THY avdoTacW ToLnTapéevwv 

15 SKutixy UAareta texvel- 15 €k Tov idiwy TOV ev TH YKvTiKH 
TOV TAarteia texvertov 


"ExwednGévtwv Iariov Acida tod Aidovyou kat Tupavvov Mira 


kat. Movkiov Movvariov "AvOov kat Tpidwvos Avoya '. 





1 JT could not attain certainty about vp. 304 confirms Aidovxyov in this in- 
the name Aldovyov. Ona coin of Sio- scription. I read AeiS« with much 
charax, the name @Aioxov Aidovxov is hesitation, but M. Doublet’s Acida is 
read (p. 633); but M. Doublet BCH 1893 __ preferable. 
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The stemma with approximate dates (no. 292) is 
Ti. Claudius —— ? 


| 

Ti. Claudius Mithridates xatws c. 80 (no. 293). 
| 

Ti. Claudius Piso Mithridatianus x. c. 105. 


Ti. Claudius Granianus 7. ¢. 130. 


The different trades resided apparently in different streets of the city, 
e.g. here 7 oxvurixy wAareia. This ‘Shoemaker Street’ is a guild with 
revenues of its own, erecting honorary statues at its own expense. In 
several other cities of Asia Minor a division according to trades instead 
of tribes is observed: in all cases the basis of the division is no doubt 
local, founded on the fact that special streets were appropriated to special 
trades, 

The conventus ( dydépatos, ep. Act. Apost. 19, 38, Strab. p. 629, procos. 
ap. Joseph. Aut. XIV 10, 21) met at Apameia not oftener than every 
second year, probably more rarely (as was contemplated when Dion 
wrote), § 19. In the crowded city, as described in § 19, the expense of 
the Gymnasiarchate was increased (which proves that something was 
done for the comfort of the strangers who came). 

The name Muras occurs no. 302 (Moiras no. 78), and Aidas at Julia- 
Gordos BCH 1884 p. 382 (M. Paris). 

The Zeus of the ancient city of Kelainai, beside Apameia, is known 
from coins with the legend ZEYC KEAENEYC. The early Christian 
Church, whose ruins are still seen on the summit of the citadel, has 
perhaps taken the place of the temple of Zeus (p. 513). 


296, 297. (R. 1890, 1891). Hogarth and Headlam 1890. Mommsen 
from our copy in Eph. Ep. VII p. 436, M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 308}, 
Weber p. 45. These two inscriptions are engraved side by side on a large 
block, not on different faces (as M. Bérard wrongly says: M. Weber is 
right). A. “HB. cai 6 6. kat of kar. ‘Pwpator éretunoay Ti8épov KAadd{coy 
Tipeptov KAavoiov U[elow|vos McOpidarvav0d vidv Kuple|iva Tpaviavoy, yup- 
vactapxodvta bu’ dyopatas éx Tv idiwv 77 ceuvorarn matpld. dixa Tod mépov 
TOD €k TOD Snuootov S.douevov dnvapiwy pupioy TEevTaKLoXElAlwy’ Ty avdoTa- 
ow Toncapevov €x THV idlwy Tov ev TH Oeppala TAarela. "Emipedndévtov 
Mdpxov Mdpxov 108 Otsxxfov? kal Aaya ’ABackdvtov kai Tpipwvos ’AdeEdv- 
dpov TGV dvdpiavTwv. B. ‘H B. kal 6 6. Kal of Katorxodvtes ‘Pwpator éeref- 


1M. Bérard has not observed the engraver for the proper Latin form, 
previous publication by Mommsen. Mdpkov Ovixxiov Mapxov viod (cp. no. 290, 
* This is perhaps an error of the Greek which is about a century earlier). 
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pnoav TipEéproy Kravd.ov TiBeptov KAavdiov Midpiddrov vidv Kupetva Melowva 
Brent ea out Lepéa did Blov Avs Kedauvéws, IOI S OE dv dyopalas 
kal dyopavoujoavta 8: dyopatas, Kal AONE Giese: Kal BURNED vTep 
Kravdiov Ipariavod rod viod yupvactapytay 80 dyopalas ex trév idtwv, Kal 
Xaptoduevov 7H Tdde Tov e& COovs diddpevov bm adris TO yupvactapx obvTt 
TE dnvdpia pvpia DOSES, OS kal T] wey mpdtn éLapyvy, ev 7 Kar 7 
dydpa.os 7}xOn, Odvta 7d eAraoy, vay d€ Tay AoiTOv plnlvdv && dedwxKdTa 
Kados 7) TdALs Hélwoev Syvdpia ptpia evaktoxelrra, Sore mpoorebévta Kat 
todroy Tov mépov Tois prplois TevTakioyelAlors Snvaplots ode TéKOV dpax- 
patoy eis TO TOY Kovpatdpwy emiCjpoy TS Kata eros bm adtdy diddpuevor, 
dore Tod Aowrod xpdvov pynkéri elvar Kovpdropas, Kaas % wéALS ewndicarto, 
dv dAov Tod alévos. Ti dvdotacw Tomncayeven ex tov idlwy tev ev T7 
Oepyata TAarela. 

No. 294 and 296 were engraved during the gymnasiarchate of 
Granianus, 295 and 297 after the father’s gymnasiarchate : clearly all 
four were erected at the same time. The stone on which 296f are 
engraved formed part of the epistyle of some building, doubtless a Stoa, 
as is proved by the /acunaria on its under side. Probably this stone, 
along with 294 f, was placed in the front of a stoa, which ran along 
one side of a street in Apameia; the stone was exposed to view on the 
under side, and must therefore have stood immediately over the supporting 
columns. The ceiling of the Stoa was cut in deep panels; and it is not 
impossible that the paintings described in § 20 adorned the wall at the 
back. It is probable also that the Stoa was long, and that many other 
inscriptions besides these were engraved in front of it: the situation is 
conspicuous and hongurable ? ; they must however have been so high that 
the man in the street could not read them, but probably nobody ever read 
honorary inscriptions. 

There was another member above the block containing no. 296 f, as is 
shown by the dowel holes in its upper surface; and perhaps the names of 
the persons honoured in the inscriptions below may have been cut in larger 
letters on the upper stone. 

Had Granianus filled any office in the state before he became Gymna- 
siarch, this would have been mentioned in the inscriptions : probably he 
was still under 25 at the time, and, if the stemma no. 294 is dated nearly 
correctly, his gymnasiarchate was in A.D. 155. 

Some difficult questions with regard to the constitution of Apameia 
turn on no. 297. Mithridatianus? engaged that, if his son Granianus 





1 éy r@ emipaveotat@ Tore. ° They show that there was keen com- 
* Such promises made to secure elec- petition for municipal office in the 
tion to an office are often mentioned. middle of the second century. 
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were appointed Gymnasiarch, he would not take advantage of the allow- 
ance of 15,000 denarii for expenses made to the Gymnasiarch by the state. 
For the first half of his son’s office, Mithridatianus gave oil to the citizens 
at his own expense, and for the second half, at the request of the city, he 
gave 19,000 den. to the city (instead of spending it on oil), so that the 
state thus gained 34,000 den. through his generosity. This capital sum 
yielded at 9g p.c.! 3060 den., which was to be devoted to the penalty 
(émuChpuov) of the Curators. What, then, was the éau¢jurov ? Mommsen, 
carrying out the theory from which we dissent (no. 290), understands 
that the penalty was paid by the Curators to the city Apameia*. This, 
though the simplest construction of the Greek words, seems to me inac- 
ceptable. It seems too awkward to understand eis 76 émuGjusov ‘to enable 
the city to do without the penalty *’ It seems to me necessary to sup- 
pose that the interest went to make up the annual penalty. For some 
reason Apameia was burdened with the payment of an annual sum (ém- 
Gjuov) : a curator* (or curators) was appointed by the emperor to control 
the revenue of the city, but there was a provision that, if the state could 
devote a certain capital sum towards this annual burden, cwrators should 
no longer be imposed on them, and the state should resume unfettered 
control of its own finances. 

The Apamean cwrators, then, are officials of the same class which have 
been already described, see p, 370. 


298. (R. 1891). Dikedji. 


Aedxtov ‘PovreiAvov| Aevxiov viov Odvediva IpdékAo[v] dvdpa xaddv kal dyabdv 


‘HB. «. 6 [8. k. of] kat. “Palpator) erefunoay 


(joav[ra] Kkooplws kal campdvws Kal é TavTl Kaip@ mpos THY TaTploa P.do- 
dd€as. 

The spelling Aevxios indicates an early date, no. 290: so also does the 
assimilation éu mavti. 


299. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 314. 


[7 B. kat 6 8. Kal of Kar.] ‘Pwpator 


* Mommsen explains réxoyv dpaypaiov 
as interest of one dr. per month on 
100 den., i.e. 12 dr. (9 den.) per annum 
Eph. Ep. VII p. 439. 

2 im airav Ouddpyevov: (1) does this 
mean ‘paid by the curators’ or ‘paid 
by the Apameans’? Grammatical ease 
suggests the former, but probably the 
latter was intended, airayv being used 
for the idea latent in the sentence ; the 
city made the request to Mithridatianus, 
and the penalty was paid by the citizens 
to the curators. That més should be 


resumed by atréy is quite in accordance 
with the style of municipal deeds, and 
might be paralleled from even higher 
kinds of Greek. [It seems hardly allow- 
able to render, ‘devoted regularly by 
the Curators towards outlay due by the 
city’: this, if allowable, suits our theory 
well. ] 

® Schulten de Conventibus C. R. p. 31 
makes the same criticism. 

* The use of the Latin term may at 
this period be taken as a proof that the 
office was Roman and imperial. 
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eretunoav Updxdov } Mavvijov TomAlov ‘Poptrta ‘Potvowva, dyouevns tavd%)- 
ou exxAnotas, dvdpa dyabov Kal peyadtdd[polva bu(d) re Tas ex mpoydver 
avtod Kal ras idias eis Hv marplda cvvkplrovs edepyectas, Opeyavrd Te THD 
Toh ev SvoxXpHaoToLs TOAAKLS KaLpots, Kal TpecBedoavta Tpds Tos SeBac- 
Tovs TEpl TGV ovvpepdvtwv Tpayydtwr, Kat émutvydvta Tas Tapa TOV ap- 
Xtepewy idodocias, [Ep] Te Tijs méAews ev avr [KarloG dnuopedéws? 
yevouevoly, kal ovvavéjcavta ras [dnulootovs mpocddous * dvao[rnledvtwv 
Tov avdpidvTa Tov emt Ths Oepyatas TAarelas épyacrév, brd emyéderav 
Evpevoris| Avovctov kal lovA. AovBacotwvos *, cara rhs més Whdiopa. 

The name Manneius is not uncommon in Italian inscriptions. The 
family was probably settled at Apameia ; M. Manneius, named on coins 
of Livia Augusta, may perhaps be grandfather of P. Manneius Ruso ; 
cp. A+ MAvryjios ZEYipos FPA- TO-B on coins of Elagabalus. The 
inscr. seems not to be late in style; and the Augusti are perhaps 
Vespasian and Titus*. The embassy to the Emperors is perhaps con- 
nected with the next item, the liberality of the Archiereis. The latter is 
a difficult, and perhaps unique expression : the Archiereis are implied to 
be a body possessing control over money, and making, on the request of 
Manneius, a grant to Apameia; M. Bérard is clearly right that they are 
We must, therefore, understand that there was 
a Council of High-priests of Asia, controlling funds belonging to the 
Koinon, and empowered to make grants to Asian cities®, This Council 
of Archiereis must be distinguished, probably, from the general meeting 
of the Koinon, at which representatives of the cities (sitting in an order 
of precedence p. 429) were present. The Council of Archiereis or Asiarchs 
must be alluded to in Acts XIX 31, where it is implied to be assembled 
in Ephesus; but there is no evidence whether it always met in the capital 
of Asia or alternately in the great cities. A grant from this Council 
could hardly be for any purpose outside of the Imperial cultus : probably, 
therefore, Apameia was proposing to erect a temple to the Emperor (if 
our dating is correct, the Flavian Emperors). Manneius obtained the 
consent of the Emperors and a grant from the Archiereis. If this theory 
is right, the priest of the new temple is mentioned in no. 305. 


"Apxepets tijs ’Actas. 


‘As the Roman nomenclature is 
otherwise correct, this is probably an 
error for IIéw\wov: perhaps the en- 
graver’s copy had TT., which he expanded 
wrongly. 

? Another engraver’s error: Sypoded} 
and dyuodpedds were both in his mind, 

® Perhaps an engraver’s error for 
*IovAiov Bacciwvos. 


RO bed Nee 8 wed teen 8 


* godAdkis ev Suvcxp. Katpois perhaps 
points to the third century, § 19; but 
the tribe would hardly be mentioned 
then. 

° The income of the Koinon was 
managed by an Argyrotamias Asiae no. 
345, probably in the way described no, 


549. 
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Manneius, an Italian, not an Apamean Roman, has not engaged in the 
ordinary service of the Apamean city. Probably he was often in Rome, 
and therefore no stress is laid on his undertaking the embassy at his own 
expense, as is the case with L. Atilius Proclus, a resident no. 305. 


300. (R. 1891). M. Doublet BCH 1893 p. 303 with differences. 7 f. 
Ke 69. Ke of Kar. ‘Papator érelunoay tats aplorais teats M. Adp. “Apiorava 
Evdcdtavoy! dvdpa dyaddv cat éx rpoydver edepyérny yevrduevov Ths marploos 
Kt ey Taot SnuwderH Ke Opevavta tiv dA ev SvoxpioTols” Katpots oelrov 
te Tpdloer® kal TH AoLTH edvola xpnodpevoy ddiadrclatws *, oTpaTnynTAVTA 
y'> dyvds, dywvoberiravta piroretuas, elpnvapxiocavta Koopiws, apyvpota- 
plevoavra TisTOs, Ke emt TH Tpoatpecer TOD Biov émauveHEvTa. 

M. Aur. Ariston Euklianos is clearly an Apamean Greek, who either 
inherited or himself acquired the civitas. He probably belongs to the 
early third century. 

On ce:rwvia p. 70. The repeated reference to times of need (no. 299) 
points perhaps to the disorganization of the third century (p. 431). The 
supreme board, orparnyot, comes first among the magistracies proper. 
dpyvporaplas no. 281, elpnvapyia p. 68. 


gor. (R. 1888). 7 B. Kat 6 6. Kal of Kar. ‘Popator éretunoay Tova. 
Alyvy tov xpdtvotov IIIT: edepyérny tijs TéAEws emenOevtos Tijs dvaoTdoews 
M. Aid. Sepyla AmoAAwaplov ypaypatéws Tod djpov. 

M. Aelius Apollinarius is mentioned on a coin of the elder Faustina ab. 
140 A.D., where M. Imhoof-Blumer GM p. 205 reads €TTIM? TT: AIA: 
ATIOAAINAPIOY, but his reading must probably be corrected from 
another coin published by the Prince of Saxe-Coburg with the reading 
EMIM:M- AIA: ATTOAAINAPIOY & We may probably infer that 
ETTIMeAnOévros on the coin does not refer to his holding an office styled 
émiedntys, but to his superintending some work at the order of the 
senate, whose name and effigy appear on obverse. He is called M- AlA- 
KPA(rfcrov, monogram) ITTzixod ACIdpxov on an auton. coin in Br. Mus. 
See no. 304. 

Julius Ligys was an equestrian primipilarius, if we are right in taking 
TIM in that sense. This would suggest that the inser. is of the third 
century, when the centurionship was the first grade of equestrian service, 
and the primipilatus formed a step towards the procuratorial office. 





1 EvkAacavoy in BCH ‘peut-étre Ev«a- 5 BCH in place of y' (thrice acting as 
Stavds, cf. Pape: Ev«dad.os.’ strategos) reads an otiose |. 

2 AYCXEPLCinBCH, with the needed & Rev. Numism. 1892 p. 82. He read 
correction in transcript. ETT!-M- MALIA, but the photographic 

3 re em[id]oee in BCH. reproduction shows a stop after the 


4 AEITWC in BCH. second M, 
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302. (R. 1887). ‘O 8. kal of kar. ‘Popator érefunoay Mérav Aroxdéovs 
lepea “Poéuns Kat ypapparéa dip.ov yupvacapyjoavta Kadés Kal piroddEws. 

A priesthood of Rome simply is rarely found after the early times of 
the empire: afterwards it was usual for the provincials to address their 
worship to the Emperors personally. Mutas, son of Diokles, cannot 
therefore be identical with Mutas, father of Tyrannos, in no. 294 


(see no. 199). 


303. CIG 39604. ’Apras ’Aprewddpov petra adcas apxas Kal Avtoup- 
ylas Kal Ta épya év TO otadiw ceAldwy S00 NAL +-+N! roy avdpidvta 77 
teporary (sic!) wAatia’ emimednbévtwv ris] dvacrdcews Mevexdéovs IIpad- 
kAov* Tob Apreutddpov kal Mevexdéovs Tpvpwvos trav aveyrulOv avrod. 

dveyids is used in the later sense of nephew, as appears from the 
genealogy. 





Artemidoros 
| | 
Artas Proklos Tryphon 
| 
Menekles Menekles 


Probably ced fSwy is an error of copyist or engraver for WedtSwv. The 
Pselides are explained by Waddington 1586 as the vomitoria, the arched 
passages by which spectators entered or left the theatre and the stadium. 
The form aris is regularly used in literature. 

Perhaps, as is suggested in CIG 39604, the Platea bore the name 
Hierdtaté ; but the possibility must be left open that this inscription 
stood in a street, whose name is not mentioned, being obvious to the 
spectator, the adj. being used as in fepwrdrn Bovdt. 


304. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 319, restores differently. [xard ra ddy- 
Hlalrja rijs BovAjjs| 6 Aaprpdraros dijuos érlelulnoay ros ebyeveordrovs [Kab] 
G€ioroywrdrovs viods [Lp ?loxAravod Tpipwvos [dpxilepéws kal] AlA{tlav[js| 
‘Prlyletyins ’A lolas dpxsepéwy, eyydvo{uls® rijs dp[xvep|etns(?), M. Adp. ’Avrdviov 
Tpipevos ['Pnyleivoy cai M. Ald|p. ’Avrdrioy Tlpvpwvav]ov ’AtodAwdptov. 
The text is very uncertain, as here restored ; and two lines remain in which 
the copy is unintelligible. I restore on the supposition that Tryphon and 
his wife were high-priest and high-priestess of Asia, as is customary ; 
but the wife’s second name is doubtful. She was the second wife of 
Proklianos, see no. 334. M. Bérard saw that no. 304 and 334 mention 
the same person, and his observation is confirmed by the restoration of - 
the wife’s name in our text. 


* Perhaps ave[@nxe|v, supposing the 2 Probably Ipdxdov. 
copyist has transposed A and N. ° Cp. eyyovoy apxepéwy no. 306, 
io 
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Acliana Regina belonged to the family of M. Aelius Apollinarios no. 
301; for her second son was called Apollinarios?. Her eldest son formed 
one of her names into a cognomen, and her second son revived a cognomen 
of her family. 

A person named Aelius Tryphon, thrice Asiarch, is mentioned A.D. 
247-8 in no. 312; and the same person occurs on a coin of Gallienus 
ETT]. TPYD[QINOC a. pv. 253-68. His name shows that he belonged to 
the family of Proklianos Tryphon and <Aeliana Regina; but he is 
evidently not the same as either of the two sons here mentioned. He 
may have been either a grandson or a third son; and in the latter case 
all three sons took cognomina from the mother’s family. 

The stemma may be conjecturally restored 

M. Aelius Apollinarius epim. ¢. 140 (no. 3oT). 
[Procla ?] = [Antonius Tryphon ?2] [Aelius Apollinarius ?] = [Regina ?] 


natus c 140 


Proclianus Tryphon = Aeliana Regina 
N. G. 165 | nata @ 165 


| 
_ Aelius Tryphon 
n. ¢. 200 ter Asiarcha ante 247 


M. Aur. Antonius 
Reginus n. ¢. 190 Tryphonius Apollinarius 


305. (R. 1891). MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 247. 


Ot T\épovres eriunoav Aovkiov ’Atidtoy Aovkiov vidv Tadariva Ipdxadoly 


| 
M. Aur. Antonius 


vewtepov, tepéa TV aeBacTov, piroyepovta Kal girdratpiv, mpecBevoavta 
mpos Tos cEBacTovs dwpeg® b7eEp TOV eis Ti KTiow StahepdvTmy, Ev TE Talis 
AouTats THs ToAEws Kal THs yepovotas xXpelais GyvOs Kal dixatws €x Tpoydvev 
MOALTEVOMEVOY, TUVyopoVv THS yepovatas. 

L. Atilius L. F. Pal. Proclus was son of the L. Atilius mentioned in 
no. 290. It is not possible to identify them, both because this one is 
distinguished as vedrepos, and because the spelling (Aov«ios, but Aedxvos 
290, 298) shows that this inscription is later. The change probably 
occurred in the middle of the first century. Hence the Augusti here are 
probably Vespasian and Titus. Between 70 and 79 a.p. Atilius, being 
then an elderly man, and a member of the Gerousia, acted as envoy to 
Rome on some matter connected with ‘the foundation ’ (obviously of the 


* The practice was widespread that 
the second son took as cognomen either 
the gentilicium or a cognomen of his 
mother’s family; and we have seen 
already p. 289 a case in which a child 
reviveda name belonging tothe mother’s 
family but not actually borne by her. 


In the eastern provinces examples occur, 
as here, where all the children share in 
the names of both parents. 

2 Antonius seems needed in order to 
introduce the name. 

5 Swped|y] BOHagainst the epigraphic 
text, 
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Gerousia)*, giving his services at his own expense. The Gerousia of 
Apameia, then, was founded 70-79 A.p., which represents an important 
stage in the hellenization of this Phrygian city*: I assume that «rious 
here may be pressed in the sense of the founding of the Gerousia, for 
if some refoundation or rebuilding after the earthquake of a.p. 53 (p. 431) 
had been meant, it would have been more clearly defined’. L. Atilius 
Proclus, whose name is purely Italian, belonged to a family that was 
settled for some generations at Apameia, which is his ratpis. He, like 
his ancestors, performed his duty as a citizen‘, whenever either the city 
or the Gerousia had need of him; but he had apparently not held any 
magistracy. The interpretation of no. 290, therefore, as indicating that 
his father had served on the supreme board of magistrates (ovvapyéa) in 
45-6, is in general agreement with what is here recorded of the son, 
though it goes beyond what is recorded. 

The ovvjyopos was a ‘ sorte d’ambassadeur chargé d aller défendre au de- 
hors les intéréts de la corporation’ (Lévy Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 p. 249). 

Ambassadors were sent by Asian cities to the Emperors, sometimes on 
municipal business (cp. no. 299, perh. 138), but often on formal and 
complimentary duties, such as on the occasion of important events joyous 
or sad in the life of the emperors: cp. the condolence of the Coroneans 
to Pius on the death of Hadrian, BCH 1881 p. 455, the congratulation 
of the Aezanitae to Septimius on the elevation of Caracalla to the rank of 
Caesar (LW 874). The Emperor's rescript often contains a permission 
to pay the ambassador’s expenses (€Pddu0v), ‘ provided he did not promise 
his services free’ (BCH 1881 p. 454). 

A singular proof of municipal vanity is the embassy to inform the 
emperor of the liberal conduct of Sempronius Clemens to his native city 
Stratonikaia >, BCH 1888 p. 96. 


306. (R. 1888). Hogarth’s copy, 1887, was compared by me with the 
stone; and the archon’s name, though much defaced, seemed clearly not 
to be ®ovirlavod. A text differimg in many respects is published by 
M. Doublet BCH 1893 p. 301. [rd celprd[rja{rjoly ovvedpioly Tév yepd|v- 


1 It cannot be maintained that the 
xriois is the foundation of the temple 
of the Sebastoi: it must be connected 
with the donors, the Gerontes. See 
M. Lévy Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 p. 241. 

2 The Gerousia of Sebaste was founded 


8 It is of course impossible to take 
xtiows in the sense of xriopa, ‘the insti- 
tution’: it must mean ‘the act of 
founding.’ 

* coXtrevopevoy is emphatic. 
290 and pp. 425 f. 


See no. 


99 A.D. (no. 475), that of Sidyma not 
until the time of Commodus (Benndorf 
Lykia I pp. 71 f). 


5 Other Stratonicean embassies BCH 
1887 pp.155 f, LW 525, CIG 2719, 2721. 
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T\wy [TiBlépvov AtdAvov LafroWpveiv[oly Mapervialvov tov tévov [xr|torny, 
Zyyovoy apyrepéwv, kal bratixov ovvylev}j. emysehnOevtos THs avactacews 
Mdpxov Polp|B.avod dpyovros tév yepdvtwy 4. Po.Bravds for Polp|Bravds is 
perhaps the true text; the upper part of the letter is destroyed. 

Ti. Aelius Saturninus Marinianus probably belonged to an Italian 
resident, not a Greek, family. He had done some benefit to the Gerousia, 
and therefore ranks as Atzstes. 

The elaborate title given to the Gerousia here is probably later than 
the simple title of yépovres in no. 305. The title ‘archon of the Gerontes ’ 
is unusual. The president, here dpywv?, is perhaps to be identified with 
the spoordrys elsewhere*. On the nature of the Gerousia see pp. 110, 
438, M. Lévy Rev. Ht. Gr. 1895 pp. 231 ff. The office of the Gerousia 
most frequently mentioned is the ypapparevs. 


307. (R. 1891). ([[diov ’Avtiotiov Talfov vidv Ovérepa [Tov Eavtdv * 
dixaudra ?|rov matpava [Mvyoidiros® ’Arrajdov kat Pidtoxos Kat [AtoxdAgs 
Atoxd éovs MntpomoaAtriat|. [C. Antis|tium C. F. Veterem [Mnesi ?|philus 
Ajttiali F. et [Philijscus et Dioel[es] Diocli F. [Metjropolitafel. 

Three natives of Metropolis place this inscription in Apameia (as the 
meeting-place of the conventus, Pliny V 106) to a Roman official. Vetus 
was a cognomen of the gens Antistia; though the restoration Antistius 
must remain uncertain. Consuls C. Antistius Vetus are known in 
B.C. 30, 6, A.D. 23, 50, 96, and L. Antistius Vetus a.p. 55. This inser. 


can hardly be placed later than the first century. See no. 329. 


308. (Hogarth-Headlam 1890). M. Berard BCH 1893 p. 320. Azp. 
"Auta Ad&dvovros to her husband Aur. Auxanon: fine payable to tameion ®. 
Auxanon and Amia are very common names: cp. 312, 320. 


309. (R. 1881). 
€ 43. Nye ie 3 a IQ / I a na n N 
atavTy éTolnoe TO Npwov EK TOV lOtwv, oTOVdaTAaYTwMY KE TOV TVVBLOTOD KE 
AB’ GdAwv. “Hpws xpynoteé xatpe. 

The cvpBiwrai were the members of a cvpBimois, an association of 


< 
"Andla Manlov parnp “Hotx@ évropiapyn téxvo Kab 





1M. Doublet omits ceuvdrarov, reads 
[Tirlov for [TiB]épiov, Sa[ro]pveidfrol», 
reads Sovavod (nom inconnu, peut-étre 
altéré), and omits much of the relation- 
ship of Marinianus. 

2 dpxov at Sinope CIG 4157, three at 
Erythrai LW 53 and at Tralleis BCH 
X 517, adpas tod mpecBurixod at Chios 
CIG 2220, 2221. 


3 Miletos CIG 2881, Prousa LW 1112, 
Ancyra (Mordtmann Marm. Ane. p. 
16). 

4 Tentative restoration to show length 
of lacuna. 

5 The first half of the name is un- 
certain. 

§ The last line mentioning the fine is 
tacitly omitted by M. Bérard. 
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éumopo., the head of which was Hesychos, son of Apphia (see pp. 105, 
441). onovddcew cep. no. 60, CIG 9898. 

M. Foucart, Assoc. Relig. p. 113, appears to consider cupBidcers as 
purely religious associations; but probably they were usually trades 
associated in the worship of a deity. They are most commonly found 
in Lydia, the country of trade and trading societies § 12. The old 
Lydian name seems to have been dodpuos (grecized as cvpB. or cvvepyacia 
or épy.) LW 668, 667 (CIG 3439, 3438). A cup. rv xadrKéwr CIG 3639 
(Ilium): ep. 3304 (Smyrna), 3540 (Pergamos), 2339 0 (Teos). Societies 
of porters "AckAnmacrat and of évBara: Képns ptora at Smyrna belong 
to the same general category (Amer. Journ. Arch. I p. 140, Ath. Mitth. 
1889 p.95). See the list of trade-guilds given by Oehler in Eranos 
Vindob. p. 276; some of them, from their names, were united in the 
worship of some god, and we must suppose that all were so united. 


310. (R. 1882, 1891). Adpy. ’Apréwwv dis Evxapreds oikdv év *Ana- 
pela COv emoincev TO Npwov Eavte Kal TH yvvarki pol] Kal Tots TEKvOLS adTOd 
els 0 €TEpols ov TEOHTETAL K.T.A. |. 

Artemon, a citizen of Eukarpia, had settled as an zwco/a at Apameia. 


gi1. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 321. D.M. M. Aur. Athenio vete- 
ranus ex leg. IV Fl(avia), ex-b(eneficiarius), sibi vivos et coniugi suae 
Aur. Ammiae sarcofagum posuit in aram quam ipse construxit, im quo 
iam positus est filius eorum; alter enim non ponetur in eum [nilsi ipse 
con coniugi sua; si quis atferitaverit1, inferet poenae nomi(ne] den. duo 
milli. 

Legio IV Flavia was formed in 71, styled Felix by Hadrian. It was 
stationed in Moesia. 

Athenio was proud of his citizenship and his Latin, but had learned 
the language imperfectly. 


312. (R. 1887). “Erovs rAB’. Todro 76 jpwov éoriy Avfavovtos Tod Kat 
‘EdAadiov, tpayparevtod Aid. Tpdpovos Acidpyxov tpls, 0 éxoinoey (dv Eavto 
TE Kal TH yuvatkl adrod Amdun kal TH pntpl adris ’Apmila)’ ef d€ emitydedoer 
Erepos vexpov evddde Oda, ddce eis Tov PioKxoy Syvapia xetALa, KE Xwpts 
ToUTwy Tov Gedy]? Kexodwpevon [eEer]. COpev. 

Aelius Tryphon, here mentioned as thrice Asiarch in a.p. 247-8, is 
probably the same person that is named on a coin of Gallienus (253-68) 
with legend €T11 TPYP[Q|NOC (type Zeus Nikephoros, Imhoof GM 
p- 206); and he was related to Proclianus Tryphon no. 304 and 334. 

On the curse at the end see Zingerle Pdilol. 1894 p. 344, Cumont 
p. 51, Sterrett E. J. no. 211 (@xo1, which was perhaps used here). The 


1 Indicated as doubtful in copy. 2 tov Mjva Cumont. 
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name Oedv was not engraved on the stone, being omitted by an engraver’s 
error, as I saw on re-examination in 1891. Perhaps Chr., pp. 498 ff. 

(6uev: when the body of the inscription does not expressly mention 
that the persons who have prepared the tomb are still living and are 
therefore masters and legal owners of it, a statement to that effect is 
often added. So we find (éyev added later and in different lettering from 
the main inscription at Iasos (BCH 1889 p. 36): ¢# and ¢éov occur in 
the same sense, e.g. in the musical inser. of Seikilos: xaipe, ¢6, twice 
BCH 1884 p. 443. 


313. (R. 1881, 1888). erovs rd’, u(nvos) 7’, x’. Adp. Tdios Zwcipov to 
my wife Aur. Tatiane: fine payable to fameton 500 den. A.D. 240. 


314. (R. 1891). Dikeji. “Erous rxn’, u(nvds) 8’ 7’. Adpyrtor Adpas Ke 
Mevexparns ke Aptora[y| “Epuimm@ matpl Bovdevty kal dexatpdro ’Atrapléw |p. 


A.D, 244. On dexdmpwros pp. 63, 437. 


315. (R. 1881, 1888). Arddavtos TrAdvKovos éroincev 76 pvnwetov Eavto@ 
\ ee a 7" an 
Kal T) yuvatkt avtod “lovotiAn Kal et tive ovvywpyoer TO ATO TOD aiwaros 
avtod" ef O€ Tis Erepos emuitndedoe, Ojoe is TO Tapetov Snv. a. Jewish 
origin may be suspected, no. 394. 


316. (R. 1888). CIG 3962 ¢. Adp. ’"Endyabos "Qdedlov Adf&dvovtos 


) / € a n n ps 
Evolnoa TO Np@ov e€uavtw Kal TH yvvatkt pov Kal rots Téxvows’ is d Erepos ov 
TEOH 1? ef O€ Tu (!) EmuTNdedoes, Onou is TO Tamiov dyv. d’. 


317. (R. 1888). CIG 3962 d. ’Eecta xareoxetace] 7d ijpeov éavr{7 
kal] To avdpt Ald. ’AAK[éraq Ke] Tots réxvors [eis b Erelpos od TeO7 * ct & [odv, 
Onor] eis Tov pioxov dyv.['] Evypagu xépe kal py hpdr{ rece] ?. 

Perhaps re67, intended as a warning form in bad Phrygian Greek, 
should be read here, no. 316, 391, 395, 399 4¢s. Eugraphis is the pet 
name of Alketas. The ethnic Ephesia has here become a personal name. 


318. (R. 1891). Dikeji: Adp. Zéoios Anuntplov Cév exdnoa rd hpoov 
euavT@ kal TH yuvarkl Tarla Ke To tO Zwolww Ke To Opent@ AdEdvovtt 1.x. 
Over the inscr. are two busts. The relief does not correspond to the 
inser., but this is very common and arises from gravestones being 
purchased with reliefs ready cut: sometimes there is utter discrepancy, 
e.g. Reinach Biblioth. des Mon. Figurés I p. 114 and pl. 130, 2 III p. xv, 
Kaibel Hp. e Lapp. no. 133. 





* Probably ot[deis] reOj[cere] was in- no. 317, 391, 395, 399. 
tended, and the engraver omitted CETE ® Hamilton reads PPONT, while 
before €l1A€ (as he has engraved TIE Ihave ®PONI: the stone has suffered 
for TICE); but od reOH is certain in since Hamilton copied it. 
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319. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 319 with different restoration. [6 d¢ival, 
AvpnrAtov Zacipov mpaypareuTys, étoinca TO e€vKoddunrov Kat Tov Bwpov 
texvm Xpvogpwrt advépw p.x. At Aizanoi the same description of the 
tomb occurs (Wadd. 921): it probably implies a similar monument to 
those at Eumeneia p. 367. aivwpos is probably a local Phrygian pronun- 
ciation of dwpos; it occurs also in no. 670. Another steward of a wealthy 
Apamean no. 312. 


320. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 320 (omitting wife’s name). 
Aur. Zosimos to his wife Pefllagiia]: fine payable to tamezon den. 500. 


321. (R. 1888). Avp. Oeoddpa DirtaderApov eroinoa 7d Hpwov euavry 
kal T@® avdpt pov Adp. Atxal@ Kal Tos Téxvois pov’ eis 0 ErEpos ov TEOHoETAL’ 
Os & av emxerpjoe emicevevKe(t)y Tid, noes eis TO Lepdtarov Tapetoy *ATTi- 
kas @. “Eyévero érovs TK¢, py(vos) vu. ALD. 2.43. 

The fine is payable in Attic drachmae, as at Thyatira BCH 1887 p. 481 
and in the neighbouring parts of Lydia 1b. 397. The names are sugges- 
tive of Chr. origin. 


322. (R. 1882, 1890). Dikeji: letters faint and worn. KA. "Ydas 
etolnoa TO Hpwov euavT@ Ke TH yAvKUTATH ovVBlw pov “Aypinmivyn ris, 
kat(a)otpag|ij|s (!) rvxotoa, cvvtduws eAvoe Tov [y]dwov' erGv y(a)p ovde 
Tpiav ovr[e|Blalole prot xpdvolv|; véa dé Kite dxtwxlelSexaeTijs EvOdde * eis 
TovTO TO Hpl@loy Erepos ov Tapycere * Os [8 av] Kaxo’pyws emBovdredo[n To| 
TOTO, Taplow ddor dyv. p’. 

Agrippina was married at the age of 15 to [Ti.?] Claudius Hylas ; 
and in the third year of her married life she died suddenly. xaracrpody 
(read by Hogarth very ingeniously 2) is common in the sense of death. 
ehuces dos (on the analogy of Biov Ave) at Cyzicos Ath. Mitth, 1881 


p. 129. 
323. (R. 1888). ?Ap. Koofpuia ro dvdpt 


a / 
ei] 6€ Tis Erepos emuitndedoes TEOA|vaL, Oj|oer is Tov hickory Syv. G’. [Tov]rov 





Ny gb =a [é , 
klatl ewavrn [émotnoer 





dvtiypadov ameré[On is T]d dpyetov’ erovs con’, uy(vos) B’, a’. A.D. 193. 
The abbreviation *Ap. also in no. 332. 


324. (R. 1891). [——] Aovkvos Ipleiuovu ?] cal Addia Arddipov (av|res 
[emolnoay] rov Bopov xlal tHv emt] adtod copdv' [els 6 Erelpos ov TeOi[ vera. 
éret| TW5’. A.D. 229-230. 

325. (R. 1888). Rev. Et. Gr. 1889 p. 35. Aur. Mordios to his wife 


Artemonis : fine to ¢ameion 500 den. 


* [y]apov JGCAnderson. 2 KAI|PACTPA®EL in our copy. 
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Mordios as a personal name seems to occur only here: it is connected 
with Mordiaion, the old name of Apollonia Pisidiae. Morzios and 
Morzeos, which are found in Asia Minor, are variants of Mordios; cf. 
Nazianzos and Nadiandos (Philostorg. Hist. Hecles. VIII 11), Zigiyunvy 
and Avvdvynvy as epithets of Cybele (list. Geogr. p. 227 n, Ath. Mitth. 
1888 p. 237). 


326. (R. 1891). M. Bérard in BCH 1893 p. 320. AdpndAia Nuca to 
mother Satournina and brother Auxanon: fine payable to ¢ameion 
500 den. | 


327. (Hogarth-Headlam 1890). M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 320. 
Xenon to his father Gatos. 


328. (R. 1888). CIL Ill 705513. L. Vario L. F. Kab. Maximo L. 
Varius L. F. Fab. Maximus pater (centurio) leg(ionis) VIL Ci(audiae). 

This inscription must be later than 42 when /egio VII received from 
Claudius the titles Claudia Pia Fidelis. The legion was stationed in 
Moesia from 71 onwards. Varius Maximus was probably detached on 


some special duty and stationed at Apameia, perhaps to be at the orders 
of the fiscal officials. 


329. (R. 1888), CIL IIT 367, 7056, omitting the Greek text (which 
Ar. puts on the wrong side). (A) [Ovad€pios "IovAavds “TovAray ?|0d Kat 
[Kacota Kovapretva 7 yuri) adro|p Gér[res kal ppovodrtes Eavtots| émoincav 
€lis jv E[repos ov TeOHoeTau" 








[rd jpwov Kat kal| THY KaTalyaloy Kkap.dpav 
élday d€ tis Erepoy mTOpa eioevevKy,| Onoer is [Tov Kaloapos pickov dnp. ’. 
eypadn erler ove. 

(B) D. WM. Cassia M. [P.| Quartina vijai|t annos XXV. Valerius Jullijanus 
(centurto) Leg. VII Cl. coiu[gi]. Hic) s(tta) e(st). 

The Latin inscription is the work of an uneducated person, who could 
not use the formulae correctly; and the letters are rudely engraved. 
The letter F was omitted by the engraver in the first line; and parts 
of viait and JSulianus were omitted. In bilingual inser. the Latin gene- 
rally comes first ; another exception occurs no. 307. 

Here again as in no. 328 we have a centurion detached from degio VII 
and residing with his family at Apameia. 

This bilingual inscription was engraved on two blocks of limestone in 
the wall of a herodn. The Greek inscription was engraved in long lines 
extending over one stone and encroaching on the next. It is dated 
A.D. 170-1, and was composed when husband and wife were both living ; 


1 Less correctly CIL III 366. 
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owing to the loss of the left-hand stone the names are uncertain. I have 
restored it approximately on the supposition that the Latin inscription 
was composed by the husband after his wife died, and was placed along- 
side of the older joint inscription : this seems probable from the arrange- 
ment on the stone, which seems to mark the two texts as companions. 
The date a.D. 170-171 is an important addition. 


330. (R. 1890). C. Vennonio C. L. Eroti heredes ex testamento. Talo 
Ovevvwrio "Epwte kAnpovdpot cata diabhKnv. 
Eros was freedman of a resident Italian. 


331. (R. 1891). Adp. Tamvar[y} Uanlov [kateoxevacely rd Apolo 
exavtn [kal] T@ avdpl ov Zwtixe [kal] trois réxvors Huav * et S€ Tis GAXos 
emiTnoevor, Onou is TO Tautov (Snvdpia) ¢’. 


332. (Hogarth-Headlam 1890). Dikeji. AP. ToAvypdjvios| ro yAvkv- 
Tar |vio| ToAvxpoviw tov] Bwpov Gyoavt. e177] 8’ Kat juépas TIAN EINALAY2 
ZANE AIACTO Os & dy oxvdn ddce To [iepwrdt Tayelo [dnv.? See 
no. 661. 


333. (Hogarth 1890). 7 detva eornloe earn Kal to dvdpi [adris 
IIpefuw TIpetuo ?w4, dpxas te tereAekdT. macas Kal [x|peopvAaknolav|ru Kal 
dyopavopyncavtt, ypalppatetoart.|, épyemiotatnaavtt, kal LlaveAAnve yevo- 
plevo’ Cyoalytt kadGs. Tl [pletwe, Fpws xpnorte, xaipe. 

On the ypewtrAa€ see p. 368. Primus has been a member of the 
Panhellenic Council instituted at Athens by Hadrian see p. 430. 


334. (R. 1881). BCH 1883 p. 308. [II ]poxAravds Tpipwv to my wife 
Cecillia Ammia, with permission to a later wife Ailiane to be buried : 
fine payable to ¢amezon 2,500 den. 

Proklianos and his second wife are mentioned no. 304. 


335. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 249. Addp. 
Levjpa. to my son Apollonides: fine to tameion 500 den. 


336. (R. 1888). Rev. Et. Gr. 1889 p. 35. 

A. Aipndla Tara 7 cat Etrvyls “Arrdd@ dvipt éx(k) Tov ldiwv KateoKkeva- 
cev TO Hpwov, [etl 67 Kal abry TeOnoeTar, éxdvTwy e€ovolay jor Ke TOY 
réxvev’ 18 [Elr[elpos ® emurndevor, Ojon is rd Tapiov dnv. f’. (id for «id’.) 

B. "Ere tpeaxoowora néunto Atp. Tata xaredéunv Adp. “Appiavov tov 


dv pov aytbvatov Kal Grexvoy (A.D. 220-221). 


1 The father’s name is uncertain. 
2 This reading is necessary, not «is 6: the letter before O is |. 
8 FTPOL in copy. 
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337. (R. 1891). Dikeji. re rin’. pn(vds) 0’, ve. Adp. Taria ’Aprte- 
ee Varco Be) / , b) te b) 2 \ Pea 
pwvos emdnoa TO Hpwov TH avdpt pov PiiimTm ayopavon@ [év @| Kal avTn 
reOncopar * ob [e|€ovotay E£ovor ra réxva jyov [P\iAumTos Ke ’Apréuwy ods 
tace math tov [pv Pidurmov érdv €, rov b& "Aptépwva ery dvo. Ei d¢€ 


Tis repos émutndevdar, jor is Td Tapiov Syv. >’. 


338. (R. 1891). Sakiji. Adp. Tarvalvos] kal 7 yuvn avtod Oadta Tpo- 


Pip Me X: 
Kiepert gives the name of the village as Tchakibdji, more correctly, 


339. (R. 1891). Sakiji. [——] kal "Annals? overp ?lavds ’Anlapets| 
Cavtes [ewotycav] Td Apoov éalurois| kal tH Texodoq Kal Tots TéKvo.s” is } 
e S) / b) , 3 / / b BY nA 7 
repos ov TeOjoaitar ef S€ TIS EMITNOEVTEL, Onoer is TO Tapetoy dyv. xElALa. 


This seems to be the tomb of two brothers. 


340, (R. 1888). [Mevedqjuov 7d dvyeiov'. The word dyvyetov in the 
sense of ‘sarcophagus’ often occurs in Lycia? ; itis also found in Lesbos?. 
In this formula the genitive generally follows: e.g. at Magnesia Mae. 
) mpopetoms Tvatov Aexuiov Pidrepwros cat Kaoxe|Adltas TI6A(A)ns (Kon- 
toleon Ath. Mitth. 1889 p. 106). 


341. M. Bérard BCH 1893 p. 321. DM. P. Aelio Maximo filio 
P. Aelius Maximus M. (PF. pater memoriae* posuit. 


342. (R. 1882, 1890, 1891). Dikeji: worn and faint lettering. 
évOdde Tov yxpnotoly| marépa Kata yal é[xalAviWle 
roy] copoly ey? girly cal aloree] maons pojpnv [x ?japrros 
ypdppact pnvvoas* Mvpiopds d& KéKAnTo 7 


6 


Atduos, 00 Kay Tovvop, éxw [maTpdber]. 

The word ricre: does not point to a Christian origin: the meaning is 
uncertain ; and in verse, of course, a wider choice of terms was practised 
than in ordinary pagan epitaphs. The person who is here buried and his 
father were both called Ailios Myrismos: cp. no. 263 and LW 815. 


343. (R. 1882). Welcker Philologus 1845 pp. 2654, CIG 3964 
better Kaibel Hp. e Lapp. no. 387. The letters are rather worn; but it 





1The letters ALAH-H---QN in 5 My copy in 1890 suggests rév [re] 
a line before may belong to this inscr., copay durin, but there is a gap between 


but the stone has been twice used. wo and ». 
2 Petersen, Reisen in Lykien II no. 6 The reading is certain ; apioros was 
75, 76, 103, 104, 149, 179, 185. not engraved, but may be intended. 


8 Conze, Reisen auf Lesbos pl. XVII 4 7 A€ comes at the beginning of a 
p. 54; Cichorius, Ath. Mitth. 1889 p.259. line. Probably a word has been omitted 
* causa is wanted here. by the engraver, 


Appirhle 


DNOSCKRT ELTON: 


4/7 


is hard to understand why such difficulty has been found in making 


a trustworthy text}. 


TO (nv 6 Goas Kal Oavav Gy Tots pldous’ 
O KT@pEevos b€ TOAAA pr) TpYpGv odv Tois didrors, 


otros téOvyKe me[piltat@v Kat GH vexlpod Biov ?] 


4 éyo b€ érptgnoa Mnvoyévys 6 Ke Evoradsjs 


petédaxia] euavt[old mavta th Woxn Kadd 


/ \ n~ 
apayws €Binca peta pirov Ke ovvyevaev" 


pndér00 trothws 7) SoAlms had@(v) tivi. 


8 obfros 6 Blos pou yéyovey Orav eCwv éyd- 


és mavta 8 nitdxnoa, euavtoy moTeoas bea, 
TO 8 [dplef{Alduevoy amédwxa tn dior rédos. 
‘Poddlos] éavnoa Myvoyéver pov yhuxutdro sarpi 
12 xe Ilavder M[n|voly|evov gidravopo péx(p)e Tédovs. 
11-12 show that Rufus erected the tomb to his father Menogenes and 


Paulis wife of Menogenes : the reading IavAci is certain. 
Mnvoyevov is common in Asia Minor. 


The gen. form 


The chief interest of the inscr. lies in the first ten lines, the composi- 


tion of Menogenes himself. 


Menogenes Hustathes was an epicurean in 


philosophy, and the lines express his views on life, in a tone very similar 


to no. 232, and like it bearing the stamp of anti-Christian feeling. 


The 


Christian spirit which objected to free enjoyment of life for self and 
friends is stigmatized as ‘death in life.’ 


344. Kaibel Lp. e Lapp. 388 after Hirschfeld. 
Baov peivov, Eeive, kal torepov eva ropevon 
pay Tpodtm@v oTHAnv, GAAA pabov [T]t A€yer. 
Napktooos vewrepos évddde Kxelat, 

dv [élrielSe Zwrixh apd vilo x{r\éavov duirtys. 
Aelia O€ Téxva Kal otyBiov’ TodlTo Toijoas * 


TovTO povoy A’ans els "Aldnv euorov. 


1 Hirschfeld’s copy is better than 
Hamilton’s, but the following correc- 
tions (to mention only important differ- 
ences) are needed in it. 1, TOIL, 
geiay NOI E. 337 TEON? 4 CY CT, 
6, SOE ANE. 11, YHA. 12, AYAZIM: 
NO:CNOY®I! and MEXI (clear on 
the stone). In 7 his Aadéy and in 6 
his duayos may be preferable; but the 
reading seemed to me certain on the 
stone (I had his copy before me). I 
found the end of 3 indecipherable, but 


the parts which I copied do not suit the 
restoration given above from Kaibel 
(whose edition was unknown to me 
when I copied the text). In 3 my copy 
has TIENTTAT, in 10 EIA for EIA, 

2 A whole line containing about 12 
letters is erased with deep horizontal 
cutting, evidently intentionally, whether 
in ancient time or not. Kaibel’s sup- 
plement ro woujoas is evidently wrong ; 
the space demands more; but I have 
nothing better. 


Gee War PME se 20 
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The epigram has been copied from some older form, and the metre is 
ruined by the change of names. 

345-349. These important inseriptions open up many difficult questions, 
which lie apart from our proper subject, and demand too much space to 
be given here. They consist of (1) a letter in Latin from Paullus Fabius 
Maximus, Proconsul of Asia between Io and 1 B.c.!, regulating the 
calendar, enumerating the months in order with the number of days, 
and fixing the opening of the year on IX Kal. Oct., the birthday of 
Augustus. This Asian year, beginning from 23 Sept. as New Year's 
Day, is given in the table p. 204: the first day of each month was 
distinguished by the name Y<Saorn*: probably also certain important 
anniversaries in Augustus’s life were called Y<Baory, see p. 205 (5): 
the first month was pv Kalcapos. The letter was probably addressed 
to the Koinon of Asia. (2) Various Greek documents, including perhaps 
a translation of the Latin letter, certainly a decree of the Koinon (oi émt 
ris "Actas “EAAnves), and perhaps a decree of the city where the monu- 
ment was erected. In the decree of the Kornon it was ordered that copies 
of the Proconsul’s letter should be engraved on marble stelai in the leading 
cities of each Conventus (év rats apnyovpévats TGv di0rKnoewy TOAETL) ; 
and fragments of the monuments on which they were engraved have been 
found at Apameia, Eumeneia, and Dorylaion. The decree of the Koinon 
was proposed by the Argyrotamias. 

The Apamean inscribed stones were in some building like a temple. 
The Latin inscription was engraved in four very long lines (perhaps 
running round the whole four sides of the building) on the epistyle. 
On the epistyle below the four Latin lines was a single line of Greek, 
which, though lowest, is larger than the Latin (letters in highest Latin 
line 11 in. high, Greek letters 1} in. high). This Greek line must have 
been the most important, being the one intended to be conspicuous : 
probably it was a sort of summary or title. The Greek inscriptions were 
engraved in columns of thirteen lines on the blocks of the side walls : 
the block which is published in Ath. Mitth. 1891 pp. 282 £ was 26; mm. 
high and 203 in. broad®. The columns of the inscription were broader 
than the blocks ; hence each block bears incomplete lines. Three blocks 





1 Perhaps 8-7 B.C. 

2 The name Sebaste for some day of 
the month is found in Asia Minor at 
Tasos, see inscr. Rev. Et. Gr. 1893 p. 161 
(Th. Reinach) : at Pergamos Inschr. no. 
374 (Friinkel): at Magnesia Mae. BCH 
1888 p. 329, Ath. Mitth. 1889 p. 318: at 
Ephesos Brit. Mus. 481 1. 321 (2nd An- 


thesterion): at Trajanopolis LW 1676 
(6th Daisios) in the Lycian and Egyp- 
tian Calendar (the first of each month, 
Usener Bull. dell Inst. 1874 pp. 73 ff). 

3 The holes in the top show that 
another stone stood upon it. None of 
the other copyists give measurements 
of the blocks. 
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are given CIG 3957 (one repeated better BCH 1893 pp. 314 ff), one CIG 
3902 b, one Ath. Mitth. 1891 pp. 282 f, one epistyle block ib. pp. 235 ff. 
Another part of the same inscr. has been found at Dorylaion ; it is pub- 
lished by M. Radet Ln Phrygie p. 136 and by Mommsen CIL III Suppl. 
Auctar. 136511 from a different copy. 

Paullus Fabius Maximus left his mark on the province of Asia in 
other ways: the Sminthian games bore his name for two centuries or 
more, as YpulvOeva Tatra", probably as having been organized or 
remodelled by him. It is not unlikely that he had worked them into 
a general scheme for romanizing the province, of which the remodelling 
of the calendar formed a part. Hence the temple of Rome no. 302 may 
have been the building on which this inser. was engraved. 


350. (R. 1883). Bey-Keui. [rla’. Adp. "Oedds eolnoa rd Fpwoov 
Avp. Eig rn Ovyarpl wou m. x. Kal éavte Ké rH yuvatké pov Adp. Kedevopévn’ 
ei O€ TLS Erepos [émiTy Sevor, Onoes is Tov hickoy Syv. Pf’. 


Wl NA» DQKRY QP 
Od EAAISETTOIH 
STATO POONAYSP 
El ASTHOYTATPIMOY 
MNIAZXAPINAI 
EAYTQKTIFY 
NEKIMOYQAYOPOKE 
AEYOMEN EIAE 
TIZETEPS MMM 
AEYZIOHZENS 
TONQIZKONX‘P 
The curious name Keleuomene, elsewhere unknown, may suggest, but is 
far from proving, Christian origin. For the form ep. Sozomene, Agapo- 


* The proofsheet was sent to me early * Wadd. 17306, which is probably 
in 1895 by Prof. Mommsen ; it has not not earlier than the end of the second 
yet been published. century. 
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menos (no. 357), both given in Pape. The palmettes inserted so often 
are perhaps a Chr. symbol, see no. 465 and § 2. See p. 493. 
The date by letters without érovs occurs no. 646, not far away. 


351. Bey-Keui. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 255. 
Adp. Kuptov Aaplddov?] Ppévrwy to his wife Domna and children: 
Fine to tameion [,a}p’. éyéveto éru TKd’, w(nvi) a’ (A.D. 239). 


352. (R. 1888). At the top of the steep slope leading up from 
Tchapali two miles beyond Bunar-Bashi (/ontes Aurocrent) on the road 
from Apameia to Apollonia: boundary stone of Apollonia in the form of 
a dedication @eois ['Elvopious on behalf of Hadrian a.p. 135 (text Mist. 
Geogr. p. 172), marking at the same time the limits of the province Asia 
and of Apamean territory. I once thought that no. 164 may mark the 
limit of Asia (and of Apameia) on SE., but more probably it is the hmit 
between an imperial estate and the territory of Konana. 


APPENDIX III. 


AUROKRA. 


AUROKRA is mentioned as a bishopric in several Notitiae: in I, VII, 
VIII, IX and in De Boor’s Nofitia it is called Aurokla, at Concil. Chalced. 
A.D. 451 Aulokra and Aurokra, and in Hierocles Atpdx\era!, Wesseling 
recognized that the name which appears in these various forms must be 
the noun from which was derived the adjectival form Aulokrene; and 
this seems so obvious that I should have assumed it without a word, had 
not M. Radet disputed it. He identifies Aurakleia-Aurokla with Akroé- 
nos?; but I doubt whether any philologist will follow him in identifying 
two names so different in character. ‘The essential element in AdvpoxAa 
cannot be compared by any reasonable philological process with that in 
’Axpo-nvds (where -nvds is the widely spread adjectival suffix). 


1 So Parthey: Avpaxdeia Burckhardt : 
6 Avpéxi\ov Notitiae: 6 Avpoxpoy and 
Avd\déxpev Conc. Chale.: this Avpokéov 
modews Conc. Const. A.D. 448. Hierocles 
probably deduces Avpdakr\eca from the 
entry in his authority 6 Avpok\éwy (éni- 
oxoros). Similar wrong inferences are 
his Bprava (6 Bptavéy). / 


2 Il est évident qw Avpakdeia est ’Akpo- 
nvos, see his Hn Phrygie p. 118. -I regret 
to have to differ so widely from M. Radet 
in topographical questions (but I can 
at least admire and agree with him in 
historical questions): his topography 
is founded on principles which are often 
in contradiction with mine, and Aurokla 
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The forms used at the Council of Chalcedon are the most important, 
because there we have the actual signatures of the bishop: his regular 
formula is ’AxtAas éricxonos Adpoxpory dpicas inéypawa, Aguilas episcopus 
Aurocrorum subscripsit, Wence Arpoxpd must be taken as the native 
name, with ethnic Adpoxpeds, and local adjective Adpoxpnvés. Now it is 
universally admitted, as beyond question, that the fountains in the plain 
above Apameia were usually called Aulokrene, and the mountain range 
beside the lake was called mons Aulocrenus, as Pliny mentions. The 
latter name shows plainly that Avlocrenus is a local adjective. Now, 
even without laying special stress on the Chalcedonian form Aulohra 2, it 
is obvious that a lake, which produced reeds used for making flutes and 
was associated with a legend about the origin of the flute, was sure to 
originate the grecization of Adpoxpnyi into Addo-«pivy (where the change 
of accent is facilitated by the change of category, an adjective to 
a noun). 

Again, it is, in my opinion, a matter not admitting of doubt that the 
springs at which Manlius encamped in his march from the shores of 
Lake Askania to the plain of Metropolis and thence to Synnada, called by 
Livy Lhotrini Fontes, are the fountain Aulokrene. The line of march is 
beyond question : there is one road, and no other. Prof. G. Hirschfeld’s 
identification of Aporidos-Kome confirms it. There are no other 
important springs in the whole district, except those of the Maeander- 
branches; and of these only Aulokrene could be on the march of 
Manlius. This identification is tacitly admitted by M. Radet; though 
he has not spoken in his text about it, yet his map shows that he regards 
Livy’s Rhotrini Fontes as the common Aulokrene; and, when he admits 
the identity of the fountains, I presume that he accepts my argument 
identifying the names Rhocrini® Fontes and Aulokrene, through an 
intermediate form Atpoxpyval Unyat, a form which in all probability 





is a typical case. His identification Aiddxpov. In the Latin the forms Auto- 
could be justified only by supposing  clinus (Act. XV) and Androsiorum (Act. 
that Aurokra or Aurokla is a seriously XVI, I) are mere corruptions. 


corrupted form; but it is supported by * Involving an adjective Addoxpnyvéds, 
so many diverse authorities that the Avdoxpnyy. 
supposition is inadmissible. ° The corruption ¢ for ¢ is a common 


* The form shows that the native phenomenon in MSS. Mayhoff quotes 
pronunciation was Atpoxpa, not Avpoxpa the same corruption in Pliny XVI 240, 
(the latter being probably a grecized where three MSS. have Auwlotrene, an 
pronunciation). The signature is given exact parallel to Rhotrini. Probably 
in Actiones III, VI, and XVI (in III Atpo- the MS. of Polybius, which Livy had 
kpév In margin, Atpoxdoy in text, Latin before him, was blurred, so that he 
column Aurocrorum). In the general read POKPHNAI in place of AYPO- 
list of bishops in Actio I, the form is KPHNAI. 


007 Shed Wome cad See Be K 
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Polybius (from whom Livy borrowed) used. But Avpoxpyvat IInyat are 
obviously the Fountains of Aurokra; and it would be perverse to dis- 
tinguish the bishopric of Aurokra-Aurokla-Aulokra from the Aurokra- 
Aulokra which gave its name to the fountains. 

The sole reason that M. Radet gives for denying this identification is 
that the Apamean and Metropolitan Plains were assigned to Pisidia, and 
therefore the plain of Aulokrene, which lies between them must also have 
been in Pisidia. But this argument is very weak. (1) The boundary 
between two provinces is often very irregular; and it is often difficult to 
give a good reason why a district was assigned to one province rather 
than to another. (2) Moreover, if the theory stated on p. 445 as to the 
extension of Pisidia in a.p. 372 to include Apameia is correct, we can 
understand how the frontier that resulted from the operation was irregular 
at this point. (3) Finally it is not necessary to suppose that the bishopric 
Aurokra included the whole of the valley. The valley extends well up 
to the north and is divided from the Pentapolis by undulating ground, 
over which easy carriage roads can be earried at almost any point. 
I have always supposed that the centre of population was at Bei-Keui, 
where the only inscriptions of the valley were found; and that the 
northern part of the valley was classed in Salutaris with the Pentapolis, 
while the southern part with the lake and the fountains continued subject 
to Apameia (as it certainly was when Maximus Tyrius visited the lake 
and springs). Already in the map accompanying my paper JHS 188 
the boundary between Salutaris and Pisidia is marked in this way. 
The frontier between Byzantine provinces often crosses the middle of 
a valley. 


APPENDIX IV. 


BISHOPS OF APAMEIA-KELAINAI AND AUROKRA. 


1. JULIANUS acted in company with Zoticus of Comama (Conana ?) 
against the Montanists about a. p. 180-90, Euseb. H/.H. V 16. 

2. Tharsicius Apamenus 325. Le Quien attributes to Apameia Kibotos 
(which he wrongly gives as a separate bishopric under Phrygia Pacatiana) 
Paulus Apamenus or Apameensis (classed to Phrygia) who was also 
present at this Council, and who must probably be bishop of Apia or 
Appia (on p. 1045 he suggests Acmoniensis for Apameensis, but Apia- 
nensis seems the easiest correction). 


3. Theodoulos, who signed the will of Gregory Nazianzen, was perhaps 
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of the Bithynian Apameia; but is placed in Pisidia by Le Quien. This 
is improbable from the following name. 
4. Auxanon presbyter Apameae was present at Cone. Constantinop. 381, 
which suggests that there was no bishop at the time. 
Paulinus 451 and 458. 
Conon Apameae in Phrygia episcopus, see p. 446. 
Joannes Apamenorum civ. Pisidiae prov. 553. 
Sisinnius “Avayelas tis KiBwrob Conc. Nicaen. II 787. 


Theognostus ). : 
Teal sees \ vival Ignatian and Photian bishops, 879. 


0 DWI NO 


10. Akylas Adpoxpdv 451 (p. 482) called Abrostota by Le Quien. 


APPENDIX V. 


MAPS OF APAMEIA AND EUMENEIA. 


THESE maps are adapted from the surveys of the O. R. C. engineers, 
kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Purser. The heights are marked for 
the most part according to the careful railway measurements, and are 
therefore of the highest authority. On the heights of the lofty mountains, 
see note p. 2. A few heights are added from my aneroid reckonings. In 
the plan of Apameia and the surroundings the chief irrigation channels, 
artk, ave indicated. The two profiles indicating height are adapted 
from Hirschfeld: everything else on this plan is due to Mr. S. Watkins. 


Note. Nonnus mentions several features of Apameia Dion. XXIII, 


512 of r €daxov Bovderay, dewSouevny te modtxvnv 
devdpokdpov Tepeverav, evaxiov adoos apovpns, 
ol Apeoiny éevéuovto Kai "OBptpov, date peeOpas 
Maidvipov ockodtoiow édv mapaBddXderar vdap, 
516 Kat ddmedoy Aoiavtos émavupor, ot re KedXawds 
evpuxdpous evéuovto Kal evvaatnpiov ’Opyod. 
("OBpiwov and "Opyod are conjectures, the former nearly certain.) These are 
contrasted with the Sangarios cities, and must therefore be placed in W. and 8. 
Phrygia. Steph. mentions Boudeia, Temeneia (towards Lycaonia), Dresia and 
Doiantos Pedion (p. 623). 
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THE CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF SOUTH-WESTERN PHRYGIA? 


§ 1. Christians and Pagans p. 484.  § 2. Criteria of Christian Epitaphs p. 488. 
§ 8. Christian Names p. 491. § 4. Christian titles, sentiments, and expressions 
p. 494. § 5. The Reckoning with God p. 496. § 6. Other formulae against 
Violation of the Tomb p. 498. § 7. Second Century Christian Epitaphs p. 499. 
§ 8. Eumeneia in the Third Century p.502. § 9. The Massacre by Diocletian 
p. 505. § 10. Diffusion of Christianity in 8.W. Phrygia p. 509. 

Appendix: Christian Inscriptions. (1) Eumenia p. 514. (2) Apameia p. 533. 
(3) Lampe and Siblia p. 539. (4) Hyrgalean District p. 540. (5) Lycos Valley 
p- 542. (6) S. W. Frontier Lands p. 554. (7) Trajanopolis p. 558. (8) Pepouza 
p. 558. (9) Sebaste &c. p. 560. (10) Akmonia &c. p. 562. 


§ 1. CHrisTIANs AND PaGcans. The subject of this chapter is the 
most difficult and slippery in the whole range of the present work. 
In following up the epigraphic traces of people who aimed at avoiding 
obtrusiveness and escaping notice, we shall find many delicate cases, 
where Christianity may be suspected but cannot be proved; and it 
will be far from easy to distinguish the cases in which suspicion 
may be strengthened into comparative confidence from those in which 
it remains as yet a mere vague suspicion. I should formerly have felt 
disposed to say that in many inser. the Christian tone is a certainty ; 
but, since Drs. Ficker and Harnack and Hilgenfeld and others have 
declared that the epitaph of Avircius Marcellus marked the tomb of 
a priest of Cybele or of some eclectic with a smattering of Chr. know- 
ledge mingled with his paganism, it has become clear that for the 
present certainty must not be assumed *. It is, however, evident that 
these scholars have not thought of examining the other scattered Chr. 
epitaphs of the district; and the hope may be entertained that the 
series given in Ch. XII and XVII may affect their opinion. 

The important article by M. Cumont les Inscriptions Chrétiennes 
de? Asie Mineure*® reached me in time to aid in making these chapters 


' My friend Rev. A. F. Findlay hoped Iam however indebted to him in many 
at one time to co-operate in this subject cases. 
and began to transcribe the Chr. inscr., 2 See no. 657. 
but other duties interrupted his work. 3 Mélanges d’ Archéol. et d’ Hist. 1895. 
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better than they would otherwise have been. In several points his 
results have modified or guided my opinion; in many his indepen- 
dent agreement has strengthened my confidence in my own results. 
M. Cumont had not seen the articles on Harly Chr. Monuments in 
Phrygia I-V, which I wrote in the Hupositor some years ago; and 
the agreement in our main views! may perhaps be considered as 
a proof that they are natural and necessary inferences from the facts. 
M. Cumont has included in his Catalogue only those inscr. which 
he counts certainly Chr., a prudent and wise restriction. I have had 
the advantage of a wider range of facts (possessing several unpublished 
inser. which throw some important side-lights on the problem); and 
the attempt will here be made to show that several inser. which 
he left out of his list may be either reckoned as probably Chr. or 
suspected. In the former case they are printed among the Chr. inser. ; 
in the latter they are placed among the non-Chr., but the suspicion 
is stated and justified. 

The progress of our knowledge tends, in general, to push back 
the dates which I at first ventured to name. In several cases the 
‘third * has to be substituted for the ‘fourth’ century, and the ‘second’ 
for the ‘third.’ Desirous not to exaggerate the antiquity of the docu- 
ments, I erred sometimes in stating too late a date. 

Christianity, when establishing itself amid an alien society, did not 
immediately re-make the whole life and manners of its converts. They 
continued to live in many respects as before: they were characterized 
by most of the habits, and some, or many even, of the faults, of their 
old life and of the society in which they lived. That is clearly shown 
in St. Paul's letters to his early converts: it is the experience of 
missionaries in pagan countries: it is the lesson we learn from 
the Chr. inscriptions of Phrygia. ‘It took centuries for Christianity 
to disengage itself from its surroundings and to re-make society and 
the rules of life?” We find very few strictly Chr. names or social 
customs in the early period; we watch the gradual creation of 
a Chr. system of names during the third and fourth centuries. 

Even Tertullian, who was disposed to go further than most in the 
direction of separating Chr. from pagan society, speaks of the former 


* My theory there stated of the dif- given there of the typical early convert 
fusion of Christianity over Phrygia from _ will be justified in the following chapter. 
different sources is not within the I believe that the above paragraph, 
scope of M. Cumont’s article. One which is fundamental in this investiga- 
inscr., which I admit as Chr., is not tion, is admitted in a general way by 
accepted as such by him (no. 412). all. It is essentially the Pauline prin- 

” See my St. Paul p.208; the picture ciple of life. 
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as men living in company with the latter, similar in respect of food, 
dress, surroundings and appliances, frequenting the same forum, market, 
baths, shops, fairs, &c.' We cannot doubt that the shopkeeper or 
trader who was converted did not, as a rule, alter the outward appear- 
ance of his life. People might converse with him in the street or the 
forum, and observe no reason to suspect him of Christianity. He 
did not break with ‘all his old thoughts and habits and feelings and 
friends when he was converted. He lived in externals much as before ; 
he observed the same laws of politeness in society; his house, his sur- 
roundings continued much the same; he kept up the same family 
names, and when he died his grave, his tombstone and his epitaph 
were in the ordinary style’. Yet we are now to essay the task 
of separating the Chr. from the pagan epitaphs, by observing the slight 
variations through which the Chr. avoided using the too pronounced 
pagan forms, while preserving the general character of the pagan 
epitaphs. 

This picture of quiet, peaceful development will be found justified 
by everything which we find in the early Chr. inser., but it is very 
different from the account given by Aelius Aristides in the second 
century. According to him the Christians cut themselves off from 
all Greek culture, from everything that was good and noble; they 
broke up family ties, and set brother against brother; their words, 
thoughts, and acts were alike void of good result for society; they 
stood aloof from the pleasures, the religion, and the duties of educated 
or loyal citizens ; held no official position; comforted none who were 
in sorrow ; healed no dissensions ; gave no good counsel ; made poverty 
and beggary into virtues ; practised robbery under the guise of equality, 
and shameless vice under the cloak of rigid virtue; made evil into 
good, and reckoned ugliness as beauty; laid claim to be the true 
philosophers ; and spoke villainous Greek *. But the whole tone of 
this description, together with the fact that Aristides classes the Chr. 
along with the Cynics as belonging on the whole to the same type, 


' Apol. 42 homines vobiscum degentes 
eiusdem victus, habitus, instructus, eius- 
dem ad vitam necessitatis...... itaque 
non sine foro, non sine macello, non sine 
balneis tabernis officinis stabulis nundinis 
vestris ceterisque commerciis cohabitamus 
in hoc saeculo. 

? St. Paul the Traveller pp. 208 f. 

* The last fault is the only one that 
is shown in the inser. (see no. 354). 


Arist. trép rév rerrapev II pp.4oof Dind. ; 
Lightfoot refuses to accept this shocking 
picture as even intended for the Chris- 
tians ; but Neumann der rim. Staat und 
die allgem. Kirche pp. 35 f takes a more 
correct view, following Bernays Gesamm. 
Abhandl. II p. 362 (a fragment implying 
a change from Bernays’s earlier view in 
Lucian und die Kyniker). See my Church 
in R. EB. pp. 351 fi. 
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shows how exaggerated his picture was. Moreover, he spoke only 
from superficial acquaintance with the extreme partisans and the 
prominent martyrs; but he had no knowledge of the mass of undis- 
tinguished and obscure Chr., whose very existence was probably 
unknown to him except by rumour. It is this unknown multitude 
of common persons (who, as a rule, had not the courage and heroism 
to stand forth prominently as martyrs, or the intellectual power to 
shine as leaders and teachers), that are revealed to us in the sepulchral 
inser. They are not represented to us in the Chr. literature, except 
when their errors and backslidings have to be castigated; but if we 
want to see what Christianity practically was as a working influence 
in the Roman Empire, these common men are well worthy of some 
share of the attention that is given usually only to the leaders. 

The extreme Chr. attitude became the rule in the church of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The results of this changed tone were by 
no means entirely good; the reasons for the change are worth study ; 
and study must begin from the epitaphs, which were revolutionized 
in character during the course of the fourth century. M. Le Blant 
I p. 1267 points out that in the Gaulish and other later Chr. inser. 
the parentage of the deceased is rarely mentioned ; and he explains 
this as a deduction from the orders given to the faithful to renounce 
all family ties and devote themselves entirely to God, and especially 
from the words of Matthew XXIII 9, Call no man your father wpon the 
earth ; for one is your Father which is in heaven. He quotes various 
examples of the martyrs (c. A.D. 270-300 °) literally carrying out this 
precept, and declaring that they had neither parents nor family. From 
these more enthusiastic (and also bigoted*) Christians, the fashion 
spread ; and Le Blant’s examples show that in the fourth and fifth 
centuries the custom became common and at last almost universal, 
Along with parentage they also disclaimed all the other relations of 


" Once for all I may here express my and Diocletian. The answer of Hierax 


admiration for his great work Jnser. 
Chrét. de la Gaule, together with his 
Nouveau Recueil: the frequent refer- 
ences in the following pages show with 
what profit I have read it. 

2 Matth. XIX 29, Mark X 29, Luke 
XIV 26, XVIII 29. 

* §. lrenaeus of Sirmium 44 SS March 
vol. III p. 555, Ruinart p. 433, S. Petrus 
Balsamus in Ruinart p. 526, 8. Lucianus 
of Antioch, Ruinart p. 530: these ex- 
amples belong to the period of Probus 


of Iconium about 163 A.D. (Ruinart 
p. 106) shows an earlier style (which 
might readily harden into the later 
custom) verus pater noster Christus est 
et mater Fides qua in ipsum credimus ; 
terreni vero parentes mei mortui sunt. 

4 It is not unfair to apply this last 
epithet to many of the martyrs. Along 
with their splendid heroism and devo- 
tion they showed sometimes traits, 
excusable in their situation, but not 
admirable, Church in R, E., pp. 374, 351. 
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ordinary life, country, occupation, and rank : the one fact, Christianus 
sum, superseded them all. But it is only in the language of the 
martyrs and other extremists that we find any traces of this custom 
so early as the third century: it had not yet affected ordinary society, 
and it does not appear in epitaphs. 

M. Le Blant observes that the Greek Christian inscriptions state 
parentage far more frequently than the Latin, and he explains this 
from the non-existence in Greek of family names. Put though this 
may have been a contributory cause, yet the earlier date of the Greek 
inscriptions is the principal reason, for the fourth and fifth century 
Greek inscriptions often omit the parentage. In fact the majority 
of the Phrygian Chr. inser. are older than the formation of the distinc- 
tive Chr. customs. I know no example of a pre-Constantinian inser. 
in the province of Asia, in which the parent’s name is omitted. 

M. Le Blant II p. 306 shows himself quite aware that the dislike 
to the mention of the father’s name was only gradually developed, 
as Christianity established its own special formulae, and he dates 
inscriptions on which the name of the father is added antérieure a la 
création du prenier formulaire chrétien. 

§ 2. CRITERIA OF CHRISTIAN Eprrapys. M. Le Blant II pp. 152 f 
has insisted on the local characteristics of inscriptions. Each district 
has its own style, its own ‘formulae, symbols, writing, arrangement,. 
ornamentation, apart from characteristics due to difference of period. 
A careful study of them is one of the essentials of scientific epigraphy ; 
and M. Le Blant has given a preliminary list of the local characteristics 
of Christian inscriptions known to him. In the eastern provinces his 
list naturally is very scanty’. He mentions at Athens couunripiov at 
the beginning of the epitaph, in Galatia Oécvs, in Mopsouestia, Tarsos, 
Korykos, and Seleuceia rézos, in Seleuceia and Tyana pyypia, in 
Mopsouestia and Tarsos prvfjua diadpépor, in Seleuceia yapoodpy and 
mapactariKkoy, in Korykos and Seleuceia 64x, and in Korykos cope- 
7oOyxkn. But hardly any of these characteristics had come into use 
before the time of Constantine: they belong to a later period than we 
have to treat of in this essay. M. Le Blant would distinguish the 
Gaulish epitaphs which show these characteristics as early ; but in his 
work the term ‘early’ denotes the fourth century, whereas in this 
essay, that period is considered late. 

Inscriptions, in which the words used have absolutely nothing to 
mark the epitaph as Christian, but a cross or other symbol beside the 
text shows the religion, are frequently found in the western provinces 





’ They are also in some cases premature. 


¥ 
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(Gaul and Italy). A few cases occur also in Asia Minor; e.g. CIG 
3857 t, LW 780, appears to be an ordinary pagan inscr., as it is there 
published, Evdpev xé Tatias AokrAnmiddn TO TEKV@ KE EaUTOIS COVTES. 
"Ovijoipos [Kat - | rods éavtdv yovels Ké Tov ddeAgor ErEipnoar. 
But fortunately M. Perrot! made a fresh copy, and observed the 
cross at the top marking the religion of the deceased, while mason’s 
tools at the bottom indicate his occupation. We then observe that 
Euphron and Onesimos are suitable Chr. names; while Tatias and 
Asklepiades, though only ordinary pagan names, are often used by Chr. 
in other cases”. But had it not been for M. Perrot’s improved copy, 
these slender indications would have been insufficient to justify even 
a conjecture. In Gaul M. Le Blant mentions a number of inscriptions 
(II pp. 197, 255, 146, 263, 311, 1 365), which have nothing decisive of 
Chr. origin in their language, but are indicated to his scrutiny as Chr. 
by their date, or situation or accompanying symbols. 

An inser. of later period may be classed as probably Chr. from its 
date alone: see no. 453. 

Inseriptions which have nothing in their form or symbolism or 
language to mark them as Christian are sometimes proved to be 
Christian by their place of origin. Thus in the Catacomb of Pris- 
cilla 77 yAvkutdrn Ovyarpi [otvrAxpn of yovers pw. x., and others occur 





of exactly the same type (Kaibel 1961, 1872, 1933, 1950, 1975). 


This criterion is, at present, useless in Asia Minor, where all the 
monuments as yet known (with perhaps the single exception of 
no. 393) were placed in a public and conspicuous situation amid the 
ordinary pagan monuments. Hereafter, in the course of excavation, 
discoveries may, perhaps, be made of specially Chr. cemeteries; but 
none are now known. 

The cross is occasionally ? used in Phrygia, other symbols more 
rarely. The symbolism, which is so common on the Christian tombs 
of the West, hardly occurs on the grave-stones of Asia Minor. The 
ship, the anchor, the pharos, and the horse, which are common in 
Italy, but rare in Gaul*, are unknown to me in Phrygia. Only 
one example of the fish sculptured on a Phrygian monument occurs 





1 Explor. Arch. de la Galatie &c., p. 
126. 

2 See no. 372, 355 (Tatia). 

® See no. 384, 427, 429, 434, 436, 441, 
454, 458f, 653, 662f, 665-670, 676f, 
680: all these are of the fourth century 
or later. 

* The anchor occurs occasionally (only 
at Arles and Marseille Le Blant I 


p- 158), but not the ship or the pharos 
Le Blant I p. 149. <A pair of horses are 
once represented below a Gaulish Chris- 
tian inscription, but more commonly in 
Italy, Le Blant I p. 402; the idea of 
course is the race and the victory, and 
a palm-branch is sometimes represented 
beside the horses. 
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no. 404 {the monument probably was sepulchral, but its mutilated 
state makes certainty impossible). The monograms *, ¥&, AXW, 
AW, occur sometimes, no. 371, 443, 673,690; the dove only in no. 690. 

The palm and the vase, though common in the West, are rare in 
Phrygia: the vase occurs in no. 388, and the palm no. 401, 662. More- 
over the palm is perhaps intended in no. 6541 (in which case no. 350, 
which I have long suspected for other reasons, would also be Chr.). 

Probably none of these symbols was exclusively Christian. The 
fish, the anchor, &c. are found on pagan monuments, though very 
rarely (Le Blant II p. 312); and probably every symbol which was 
publicly used by the Chr. during the third century was selected, 
because it was also in pagan use and would therefore be less likely 
to attract special attention. 

But it may probably be found that such symbols are commoner 
than is supposed in the Phrygian inser. They are generally rude 
in outline, and so unobtrusive, that they often escape the notice of 
travellers, even of archaeologists, who are not on the outlook for 
them ; and I am quite prepared to learn that later travellers discover 
Chr. symbols accompanying several of the inser. published in this 
chapter. For example, no. 401 is published in BCH 1893 p. 246; 
but the palm-branch and other symbols shown in my illustration are 
not noticed. When I copied the inser. I did not recognize the im- 
portance of the palm; but, being struck with the number of marks 
and symbols, half effaced by time, above and below the inser., I made 
the rough sketch reproduced on p. 540. It was only when the study 
of De Rossi’s and Le Blant’s and Cumont’s works had revealed to me 
the importance of the monumental symbolism, that I observed in this 
and other rough sketches in my note-books early examples of symbols 
well known in other lands. 

In a few Phrygian inser., chiefly N., but also sporadically S. 
(no. 393), the dead and the survivors are proclaimed as Christians. 


' M. Cumont p. 11 note 1 takes these 
palmettes unhesitatingly as palms ; but 
they are also used as ornaments in 
pagan inscriptions, sometimes appa- 
rently as punctuation marks, and I did 
not connect them even by hypothesis 
with Chr. symbolism, till I read his 
note. These symbols occur on inser. 
which are certainly Chr. no. 654 and 
Le Blant I fig. 15, 38, 44 &c. Certainly, 
where a single palmette is used in the 
text of an inscr. to mark the end of 


a line (as in BCH 1893 p. 274 no. 70), or 
to fill up a blank space at the end of 
an inscr., or where two palmettes form 
a symmetrical ornament at each end 
of a short line (as is the case with the 
last line of no. 78), it would be unjusti- 
fiable to dream of Chr. origin: but 
where the palmette is used very often 
in the text (as in no. 350) or is employed 
as a symbol apart from the text (as in 
no. 654), it may be adduced in con- 
firmation of other signs of Chr. feeling. 
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There is every reason to think that these stones were publicly and 
openly set up, not hidden in private Chr. cemeteries'. It was con- 
trary to all the principles of the Church to proclaim the religion so 
openly, for it might imperil the whole Church of a district to draw 
attention so pointedly to the Chr. On the other hand Montanism 
inculeated unshrinking public confession and profession ; and prob- 
ably this small class of epitaphs may be attributed to that sect, 
though it is a difficulty in this theory that no specimen of this class 
has been found in the Montanist centre at Pepouza (where, however, 
inser. are very rare). 

Apart from a small number of cases, then, the Christians in Phrygia 
did not on their tombstones proclaim the religion of the deceased and 
of the survivors by words or symbols. We are left to infer that 
certain epitaphs are Christian by indirect reasoning. 

§ 3. CurisTIAN Names. In some cases the sort of names used is 
almost the only indication of Christianity, e.g. Pascasia in Le Blant 
II p. 262. In this case M. Le Blant finds another proof of Chris- 
tianity in the double name Optatine Reticiae sive Pascasie; but, 
though it is certain that the Christians at baptism commonly took an 
additional name, and though the addition of a surname is far more 
the rule in Christian than in Pagan inscriptions, yet the custom was 
also not infrequent in non-Chr. society and is far from constituting in 
the East so sure a proof of Christianity as M. Le Blant? finds it to be 
in the West. Except with the formula émixAny no. 400, the posses- 
sion of an alternative name cannot be taken in Phrygia as a proof of 
Chr. origin, unless it has the character of a distinctively Chr. bap- 
tismal name. There are however some names, which were greatly 
favoured among the Chr., and others which were exclusively (or 
almost exclusively) Chr. The presence of several of the former, and 
even of one of the latter, may be taken as justifying the hypothesis 
that the inser. is Chr.; and if, in addition, we find in the text some 
other sign of Christianity, or even some slight peculiarity that differs 
from the usual pagan style (as e.g. greater freedom regarding admis- 
sion to the tomb no. 380), we may regard the hypothesis as raised to 
a much higher degree of probability. 


1 No. 393 is in a retired position, but mentioned by him as only Christian 
above ground and not far from the are all known in the case of Pagans. 
public road leading from Apameia to Super nomen is not known to me except 
S., and not much more than a mile in Christian inscriptions; and the same 
from the city: it is probably in its is the case with émik\nv (which M. Le 
original position. Blant does not include in his list). 

2 The formulae qui et, sive, qui vocatur, 
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When a pagan was converted he did not change his name publicly. 
To do so would have been to proclaim his change of religion, and 
such publicity was discouraged strongly by the Church. Hence the 
common pagan names continued to be used by the Chr. The use 
of obviously pagan names was proscribed at the Nicene Council 
A.D. 325 ', and biblical names were ordered to be given at baptism. 
Yet such names as Mercurina, Jovina, persisted much later; and 
names like Phoebe, Nereus, Hermas or Hermes, &c., were consecrated 
in virtue of the early saints and martyrs who bore them, and escaped 
any such proscription. 

Though in the pre-Constantinian period there had not yet been 
formed a distinctively Christian nomenclature, yet, even in the third 
century, the beginnings of a Christian system of names can be traced. 
Certain names were favoured, which, though common to the pagans, 
either conveyed a meaning that suited the new religion, or had been 
consecrated by some martyr, or in some other way pleased the 
Christians. Converts retained their old names; but they would 
favour Chr. names for their children. Hence we should expect to 
find in a family which had been Chr. for a generation or two a 
mixture of old family names with names of a more marked type. 
Lists have not been made, and cannot as yet be made usefully, for 
each district would vary. Alexander and Zotikos were evidently 
favourite names among the Eumenian and Apamean Chr., the former 
perhaps partly because of the Eumenian martyr?, the latter because 
of its meaning. Tatia and Ammia are also very common in Eume- 
neia, and the reason here probably is that they were names belonging 
to certain Chr. families. 

Such names as Agape and Pistis are exclusively Chr., while Elpis 
and Eirene, though used among the pagans, became by adoption 
characteristically Christian®. Zw¢ouévn* and Redemptus seem ob- 








1 Le Blant I p. 76 quotes Concil. 
Nicaeno-Arab. cap. XXX Fideles nomina 
gentilium filiis suis non imponant; sed 
potius omnis natio Christianorum suis 
nominibus utatur, ut gentiles suis utuntur 
Labbe II 299. 

* See no. 355. Of the other martyrs’ 
names, Thraseas is unknown in the 
inscr., and Gaios is not very common in 
Chr. use (Gaios no. 354, Gaiane no. 358) : 
see p. 494. Hence it was probably rather 
from its being hereditary in some Chr. 
family that Alexander is so frequent. 


® Le Blant I p. 45, who has collected 
most of the examples quoted in these 
two paragraphs, refers to Eusebius HE. 
V 24 and Acta Agapes, Chioniae et Ei- 
renae (in Ruinart). Eirene in Kaibel 
1563 (quoted p. 497). Such names as 
A-deo-datus, Quod-vult-Deus (male and 
female), Deus-det, Servus-Dei, Homo- 
dei, which he also quotes, are of a later 
order than those mentioned in the text. 

* Sozomenos, however, is also pagan : 
so perhaps Agapomenos see no. 357, 
350. 
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viously marked out as Christian: perhaps Agapomenos and Keleu- 
omene, certainly Anastasios, Kyriakos (with its Latin by-forms 
Quiriacus, Quiracos, Hyracius, &c.), and in the Latin-speaking pro- 
vinees Renatus and Benedictus. None of these names occur often in 
Phrygia: Agape perhaps no. 270, Elpis 260, Irene 408, Agapomenos 
357, Keleuomene 350, Anastasios 416, Kyriakos and Kyriake 421, 
Sozomenos 400. But the subject must be studied in the detailed 
comparison of inser. in the Appendices. 

The strictly Chr. formations were at first only used as baptismal 
names (which at first seem, as a general rule, to have been treated as 
private and not engraved on the tombstone"); but it is useful to 
glance at them, in order to detect the first traces of their appearance 
in the epitaphs. 

The most remarkable class of names consisted of those which 
express self-depreciation, humility, and resignation to insult. The 
terms of contempt which were hurled at the Christians by the pagan 
populace, were accepted with a proud humility and adopted as per- 
sonal names. Le Blant II pp. 66 f quotes many examples of this class, 
such as Credula, Alogius, Alogia (springing from the charge of folly) ; 
Injuriosus, Calumniosus, Contumeliosus (the charge of disloyalty and 
impiety); Importunus, Exitiosus (the charge of bringing misfortune 
on the state); Foedulus, Foedula, Malus, Mala, Maliciosus, Pecus, 
Ima, Molesta, Praejectus, Projectus, Projecticius, Fugitivus, Stercorius, 
Stercus (general expressions of hatred and loathing). Among this 
class may be reckoned Asbolos no. 412, Amerimnos no. 465, Acholios 
4627, Keleuomene 350. Such names as Onesimos ® have something of 
the same character. Euphron and others approximate more to the 
pagan favourite names, which were selected as bright, Joyous, and of 
good omen, in remarkable contrast to the self-abasement of this 
Chr. class. 

Names indicative of joy or victory, however, are very characteristic 
of the Christians. In Gaul and Italy Vincentius, Victor, Nice*, Gau- 
dentius, Gaudiosus, Hilaris, Hilaritas® are widely used. Hence there 
is rarely found in the fourth or later centuries any indication of 


1 Exceptions no. 385, 400, 412, 462, 
465. 
2 Acholios bishop of Thessalonica, 
died A.D. 383. 

3 A suitable name for slaves. 

4 The Christian is the victor, Apocal. 
II -7, 11,- III 12, 21. Most of these 
names are also found among the pagans, 


but comparatively rarely Le Blant I 
p. 155 (who mentions that in the Ethio- 
pian Church newly -baptized persons 
were crowned in token of victory). 

° Le Blant compares Rom. XII 12, XIV 
17, 1 Thess. V 16; and allusions to the 
joy of the Christian life are innumer- 
able. 
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sorrow or mourning on sepulchral monuments. As Christianity estab- 
lished for itself a definite set of customs and forms, it encouraged the 
view that death was the end of exile from God and the birth into 
a happier life. 

Hardly any example of this class of name can be detected in the 
Phrygian inscriptions: it belongs to the post-Constantinian time, and 
had not begun to show itself in the third century. 

Except those which were in common use, like Onesimos, Gaios, &c., 
biblical names are very rare in the early Phrygian inser. Maria occurs 
no. 365, 413, 439, 440; and its early public appearance may be due to 
its being identical in form with a Roman name and more likely to 
escape notice. 

The names of the following martyrs belonging to the district em- 
braced in this chapter may be looked for in the inser. 

At Eumeneia, Thraseas, Polykarpos, Gaios, Neon 1, Longus, Diodoros, 
Metrobios * (27 Oct.), Alexander (Euseb. H. #. V 16). 

At Apameia, Poenis? Euphrasia or Eupraxia® (11 Feb.), Tryphon 
p. 45°: ° 

At Hierapolis Kyriakos‘, Claudianus (25 Oct.), Victor, Alpheus, 
Romola (17 Nov.) °. 

At Laodiceia Theophilos (bishop), Philippos, Auxentios, Pudens, 
Alexander, Zotikos, Bessia, Secunda (27 June M. Syr., 28 July M. 
Hieron.), Herakleon, Diodoros (9 Oct.), Menas (23 June UM. Syr., 23 July 
M. Mieron.), Artemon or Artemius®, Fabianus, Sabianus, Sidon (Rhodon) 
(26 Jan.), Anteon (Antonion, Artheon, Antigonus) (14 June), Jovianus, 
Julianus, Aemilius ?, Felix, Marcianus, Maxima, Saturnina (26 J uly). 

§ 4. CHRISTIAN TITLES, SENTIMENTS AND Expressions. In the 
pre-Constantinian period the mention of distinctively Chr. offices can 
hardly be expected. When we find in inscr. of that period diakonot 
or episkopot, they are usually officials of a pagan temple, not of 


1 With v. 1. Konon. 

2 Polykarpos, probably an erroneous 
inference from Eusebius H. EF. V 24. 

® In Mart. Hieron. the readings in 
different MSS. are (1) IN APAMIA. 
Poenis . Eophraxi. IN CAMPANIA 
Basiliani. (2) in campah poenis et eu- 
praxi et in armef basili et in vulturno| 
castrensis in camp basiliani. (3) In 
appamia . poenae . et | eufraxi. Et in 
armenia. basilii. (4) In apimia eofraxi 


In campania basiliani. 

* Kugari or Eucarie M. Hieron. 

° Perhaps not Hierapolis Phr. 

° Artemon is given on 8 Oct. in Act. 
Sanct. Artemius 26 Jan.in Mart. Hieron. 
may be a different person. If there is 
any historical groundwork for the legend 
of Artemon, it belongs to an early period, 
and the date assigned under Diocletian 
must be a late addition. But the Acta 
is a late and poor document, p. 512. 
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a Chr. church!. The episkopos in no. 362 is a solitary exception, 
unless no. 443 also belongs to the third century ”. 

As M. Cumont observes, of all the terms used for the sepulchre 
in early inser., none but kxoipnrjpiov is exclusively Chr. It had 
come into occasional use by the middle of the third century (no. 445), 
but it never supplanted entirely even the obviously pagan name 7)pdov 
(no. 354). At Thessalonica in CIG 9439 the formula of dedicating 
TO KoLuNnTHpLov Eas avactdocews is dated by Kirchhoff as early as ‘the 
third or even the second century after Christ ;’ but I could not accept 
such a date, for the inser. seems to me obviously not earlier than 
the middle of the fourth century. 

M. Le Blant IT p. 123 finds a few cases in which such expressions 
as mancipiis benigna, famulis benigqnus, blandus eras servis, occur 
on Christian gravestones *; but it is only very rarely that such senti- 
ments can be taken as a proof of Chr. origin. In many cases similar 
lofty moral sentiments were used by pagans; and in some cases 
(e.g. no. 232) they were inscribed on non-Chr. tombstones as a counter- 
blast to Christianity. Kaibel remarks on no. 1588 (Eppoyévn xaipe, 
érn Bidcas pe’, KaAGS Tpdéas, pndéva AVTATAS pyndevi TpocKpovcas) 
videtur Christiana, and inser. 387 is betrayed by a Chr. sentiment. 
But few such cases occur, and those only sporadically. 

In the closer study of epitaphs certain formulae catch the student's 
eye as differing from the familiar type. Wherever anything strikes 
him as unusual, wherever there is anything that rises above the 
ordinary dull level, wherever there is the slightest trace of deeper 
thought or human feeling, the epitaph is worthy of being set aside, and 
labelled: analogous cases must be sought for and placed alongside 
of it, and the origin of the peculiarity must be sought for. In most 
cases, we shall find distinct evidence that the origin lies in the new 


1 A diakonos at Cyzicos Ath. Mitth. 
1885 p. 204, at Metropolis of Ionia 
Smyrn. Mous. no. ond’, or 6’. Episkopoi 
occur not rarely in Syrian pagan inscr. 
of the third century: see LW 1911, 
1989, 1990, 2298, and Charisius in Dig. 
L 4, 18 (which is quoted by Waddington 
to prove that in Syria the episkopoi 
corresponded to the agoranomoi in Greek 
and Asian cities). Hpiskopoi were also 
known among the religious fraternities 
or Oiacou. 


2 No. 443 is probably later than 


Constantine. 

8 Formulae such as maou didos kal 
ovdevl €xOpds, Or pndéva AvmNoas pydevi 
Mpookpoveas, OY anricus omnium, or omnes 
pie diligens, odio habens neminem, are 
not uncommon in epitaphs, especially 
Chr.; but CIG 3865 at Temenothyrai, 
Mapkov Lodunrov dtdooddov travrav pidov, 
clearly belongs to the pagan philo- 
sophical reaction. On the whole subject 
see Le Blant II p. 209, and on the 
similar declarations of kindness to the 
poor and to slaves I p. 123. 
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religion ; and that the inscr. is either Chr., or provoked from the 
opponents and rivals of Christianity. 

This method requires great care, for mistakes have been made. 
There is a class of inscriptions, like Nixn [rAavKov, Nikn Nixoddov, 
&c., found chiefly on the coast at Branchidai, Halikarnassos, Mylasa, 
Iasos, and in the island of Cos. Sir C. Newton first observed them, 
and interpreted them of victories in the games. MM. Cousin and Diehl ! 
suggested that they were the epitaphs of Chr. martyrs, and their view 
was taken up and reinforced by Prof. G. Hirschfeld*. In addition to 
other peculiarities which seemed to these scholars to be suspicious, 
they pointed out that the palm-branch (a well-known Chr. symbol) 
was in one case engraved beside the inser. *, and that the father’s name 
was never added. The latter point is an admitted characteristic of 
later Chr. inser., but not of pre-Constantinian inscr.; and some 
of the Nike inser. are as early as the first century. The reasoning of 
M. Duchesne, Mr. Paton‘, M. Th. Reinach, and M. Cumont seems to 
me conclusive against the Chr. origin of this class of inser. No Chr. 
accompaniments or names have been detected among them; and, 
where the class is so numerous, that objection alone would be fatal. 

§ 5. THE RECKONING WITH Gop. From the pagan Phrygian concep- 
tion of the nature of a grave, it follows that intrusion of any other 
corpse into the grave was a diminution of the prerogative and the rites 
of the first occupant. Christianity rejected such a conception of the 
grave. But it is always difficult to eradicate from the popular mind 
its conception and principles in the treatment of the dead ; moreover, 
from a different cause, Christianity was naturally disposed to attach 
great sanctity to the sepulchre. There was, however, one marked 
difference: the burial of different families in one grave was essen- 
tially opposed to the Phrygian conception, whereas it was in perfect 
accordance with the Christian ideas of brotherhood and communion. 
Especially, the Christians longed to be buried close to the grave of 
a martyr or saint; and richer Christians often provided that their 
grave should be open to others or to the poor. Hence in any case 
where: the epitaph gives wider admission to the grave, Christian 
character is probable, and will in many cases be found to be confirmed 


ad 





" BCH 1890 p. 115: to which M. 1893 pp. 202 ff. New examples at Iasos 
Duchesne replied, Bull. Crit. 1890 BCH 1894 p. 24. 
p. 138 (an article which I have not ° The goal (meta) is indicated beside 
seen). it; and an agonistic sense is quite as 


? Philologus 1891 pp. 430 ff : towhich natural as a Chr. 
M. Th. Reinach replied, Rev. Et. Gr. * Paton and Hicks Inscr. of Cos p. 121. 
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by other indications. Even the admission of a friend outside the house- 
hold? is a sign, at least, of wider and more educated ideas than the 
pure Phrygian, and epitaphs containing such a provision should be 
carefully studied : see, e.g., no 232 (which is not Chr., but also is not 
of the ordinary pagan type). 

Apart from this difference, the pagans and the Christians during 
the second and third century attempted alike to guarantee the sanctity 
of the grave and deter all persons from unlawful intrusion into it: 
both alike enacted legal penalties, and invoked divine punishment, in 
case of intrusion. The legal penalty was usually a fine made payable 
to the fiscus, the city, or some other body, which gave that body an 
interest in protecting the tomb: occasionally the penalty was made 
payable to any one who took up the case and prosecuted 2. In such 
enactments no religious scruple was violated ; Christians and pagans 
met here on common ground; and their epitaphs are undistinguish- 
able, so far as legal penalties are concerned *. 

The pagans often sought Divine protection for their graves*. But 
it was not possible for even the least instructed Christian to appeal 
to Helios, or Leto, or Soteira, to guard their graves; and, as the desire 
to trust the safety of their graves to God was probably even stronger 
among the Christians than among the pagans, they sought after forms 
of adjuration which would conform to their religious views. Further 
it was necessary that these forms should not be too openly Christian : 
they must be so general in expression as not to constitute an open 
declaration of their religion. Hence such an expression about the 
violator as ‘may he not inherit the life to come ®’ was not engraved 
on a Eumenian tomb. It might have been used by a martyr on his 
trial, who was boldly declaring his principles when challenged ®; but 
in ordinary circumstances aiden tan: of that kind were not made in 
public. Various expressions were devised to suit this need, to avoid 
at once offence against the common public feeling and outrage to 





’ See no. 380, 231, 232. KAnpovopnon, on which Kaibel 1563 re- 
2 r@ exdixnoarr: CIG 3915, &e. marks ‘Christiana, opinor’ (cp. Kaibel 
* This (which seems so impossible to 625). M. Le Blant I pp. 290 f collects 
a priori theorists about early Christian many other examples, e.g. coniuro vos 
history) 1s attested by many epitaphs, per tremendum diem iudicii or habeat 
whose religion is beyond doubt, no. <inquisitionem ante tribunal Dei nostri (or 


362. aeterni iudicis). These belong to a later 
* It was usual to prepare one’s own period and different circumstances. 
grave in one’s lifetime. ® See e.g. Passio S. Bonifacii § 2 év rh 


° Eipnva efnoev ern (. €dvovv tis attny oBepa nuéepa ths Sixacoxpicias tod Beod 
Beknon dvopv&a, rov pédAdovta aidva pn (Ruinart Act. Sinc.). 
ROT ET8 Oe i So WK OE L 
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private Christian feeling; but by far the most important was one 
which seems to have been originated in Eumeneia, and to have thence 
spread to some of the surrounding cities, ‘the violator shall have to 
account to the God.’ The pagans often used the term ‘the God’ to 
indicate the great local deity; and it is also common in the Christian 
books. In no respect could it jar on the most susceptible of pagans ; 
and yet it contains an idea, which was rarely expressed by them, while 
it has been at all times ready to the lips of every person trained 
in a Christian society. The pagans often appealed to their God, but 
rarely to him as the Judge: they often ask him to punish their enemy, 
but they rarely ask for fair treatment according to a reckoning of 
deserts. 

It was probably during the first quarter of the third century that 
this formula was struck out ; and it soon passed into very general use. 
There are twenty-six examples of it in Eumenceia alone, all obviously 
belonging to the third century!. It is found all round Eumeneia, and 
spread N.E. as far as Dokimion and Pessinus, N.W. as far as Cyzicos, 
S.E. as far as Pisidian Antioch. 

As M. Cumont has pointed out, this formula was modified from 
one which was occasionally used by pagans, though only one example 
is known, ‘ the violator shall have to account to the departed’ (see 
no. 354). It is a characteristic feature that the pagan form is adopted 
with the smallest possible change, and the least perceptible modifi- 
cation of its spirit. 

§ 6. OTHER FORMULAE AGAINST VIOLATION OF THE Toms. Other 
Christian formulae were employed, probably originating in different 
places, and spreading out from their original home. In Phrygia 
Paroreios, Pessinus, and Herakleia-Perinthos *, there occurs another 
rendering of the same sense: déce: Oe@ Aéyov: we cannot prove with 
such certainty the date of this formula, and it is probably not so early 
as the Kumenian form, for the examples known seem all to belong to 
the fourth century. Yet it also perhaps springs from a pagan expres- 
sion, for in the example from Philomelion, the protasis retains the old 
semi-metrical form, which is used in the pagan epitaphs °. 

In Melos inscriptions containing an adjuration to the public not 


* It occurs in fourth century inser. at ° ds dy raity cop[@] Kakoepyéa yetpa 


Apameia no. 399, at Dokimion no. 684; 
but all other known examples are pro- 
bably third century (in which period 
several are dated). See no. 373. 

* See no. 354 note. Cp. Dumont no. 46 
mpos Oedv 6 Aédyos., 


Tpocoicet, Soret TO Oem Adyov TO péAXovTe 
kpetverv (@|y]ras kal vexpovs at Korase 
near Philomelion. Kaibel625 is probably 
Chr.; ef rus émavo Oedjow treOjvat, Ayo 
aroddat eis 7d pédXov (if pagan, it shows 
the form in pagan use). 
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to do violence to, or intrude any corpse into, the tomb, are assigned 
by Ross and by Kirchhoff CIG 9288 f to the third or fourth century. 
One of these, containing a reference to ‘ the Angel here standing on (the 
tomb)’, i.e. a relief or other representation of an Angel as guardian of 
the grave, mentions three presbyters, a deacon, and two vowed virgins, 
children of one mother. The names* point to an early period, and 
support the date assigned by Ross and Kirchhoff on the ground of style 
and lettering ; but the open reference to Church officials by title, and 
the concluding formula (/yood Xpeworé, Bojer TO ypd avr. ravorxi) 
make me unwilling to place it earlier than Constantine, while all 
other arguments are against the idea of a later date. We thus get an 
approximate date 320-340 for the concluding formula, and for the 
opening formula ev K(up/)o. 

A third analogous expression takes an imperative form, ‘ thou shalt 
not wrong the God.’ It occurs only in the Tembris valley, and once 
in Pisidian Antioch; and it is neither so obviously Christian as the 
second formula, nor capable of being certainly demonstrated by its 
varieties and accompaniments to be Christian, like the first formula ; 
but its character seems highly probable. It will come up in a later 
chapter +. 

A fourth similar form is found perhaps only once near Acrae in 
Sicily, ‘may he not escape the notice of the God 5,’ 

Tt has never been a characteristic of healthy Christian society to be 
satisfied with a few stereotyped formulae: the more vigorous it is the 
more varied is its expression. In Eumeneia there are, I believe, many 
Christian inscriptions, which do not employ the ‘ Eumenian formula.’ 
For example, there occurs one outlying example of what we may call 
the ‘Akmonian formula, no. 231, which probably arose among the 
Jews or Jewish Christians. 

§ 7. Second CenTuRY CHRISTIAN EprtapHs. The 26 epitaphs 
no. 354-380 all obviously belong to the third century; and there is no 
epitaph demonstrably Chr., which can be placed earlier. Yet it is 
obvious that there must have been epitaphs of Chr. at Eumeneia for 
more than a century before. Where are they? It seems unreasonable 


1 évopki{a vpas roy ade epeatata dvye- copy (reading A for A and O for €), is 


Rov, py tis more Tohun évOdde twa xata- badly maltreated by Kirchhoff ibid. 


6éa0e CIG 9288. * od py adiunoes tov Oedv. See also 
2 


mapbevevoaca, ibid. 

° Asklepis, Elpizon, Asklepiodotos, 
Agaliasis, Eutychia, Klaudiane, Euty- 
chia. The name Asklepiodotos, which 
is got by slight variations from the 
L 


my Karly Chr. Mon. I pp. 255 ffin Eapo- 

sitor 1888. An example of the pagan 

model may perhaps be recognized in 

Kaibel 772 pndéva adtxjnoa Kata tev bear, 
© pr AaBouro Tov Oedv Kaibel 254. 
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to suppose that the Chr. buried in concealed graves until about 220, 
and then altered their custom and buried openly! Much more 
probable is it that in the older epitaphs the Chr. character was even 
more completely suppressed ; and thus they escape our notice. That 
is the case with no. 657, at Hieropolis, whose Chr. origin and second 
century date are practically certain: yet Dr. Ficker and others have 
demonstrated in a very ingenious way that there is no single phrase 
or word in the inser. which might not conceivably be used by a pagan *, 
That example may be studied as a specimen of the way in which the 
deepest facts of Chr. faith might be expressed publicly, in language 
that would not offend pagan feeling, on a monument that stood plain 
before the eyes of the world as a witness to the faith. 

Probably, as the use of names by the early Chr. in Asia Minor 
becomes more familiar to us through the discovery of more monu- 
ments, it will be possible to identify some of the earlier Eumenian 
Chr. epitaphs. In the mean time, however, we must be content to 
remain in ignorance; but the suspicion haunts me that many, which 
probably belong to the second century, are Chr.? Such epitaphs as 
no. 243 or 235, in which the statement of any penalty is carefully 
avoided (even at the expense of grammar in no. 23 5), suggests that 
before the Chr. formula was struck out, the Chr. sometimes contented 
themselves with mere omission of pagan elements. 

In Hierapolis there occur two inser. no. 411 f, in which the Chr. 
tone may probably be detected at an earlier date than in Eumeneia. 
If we rightly interpret them, one important fact results: the Hiera- 
politan Chr., late in the second century, still took shelter behind the 
permission accorded to the Jewish religion. These inscr. mention 
three feasts : two of them bear Jewish titles, while the third is concealed 
beneath an obscure name. The significance of this fact becomes 
apparent when the situation of the Chr. in Phrygia is considered : 
what they aimed at was legality in outward appearance more than 





* No change in their relation to the 
pagans and the government occurred 
about that time to make such altera- 
tion in their customs probable: more- 
over in surrounding cities open sepul- 
ture was practised by the Chr., no. 411 f, 
656. 

* Their arguments make it unneces- 
sary to press the point here. But when 
they go on to argue that therefore the 
inscr, is not Chr., we can only regard 
this as an extreme example among 


scholars of the perception of the details 
blurring the conception of the whole. 
The progress of discovery will soon 
make it unnecessary to argue against 
this ingenious fantasy. But if German 
theologians are deceived, pagans of the 
year 200 might be so also. See no. 657. 

* See the list p. 532. For example 
in no. 265, of four names, two belong 
to Eumenian martyrs, Neon and Gaios, 
and the others are Teimotheos and 
Theophila. 
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absolute concealment. It is certain that the Chr. were numerous in 
Phrygia even in the second century ; and it may be assumed that their 
strength was known in a general way to the whole population. But 
their religion was forbidden, and any convicted Chr. was put to death. 
Such was the theoretical principle; but in practice there was great 
laxity in carrying it out. Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius ! 
practically ordered provincial governors not to observe Chr., unless 
their attention was called to them by a prosecutor, who formally 
accused them. But persecution in the Roman world could not be 
really effective, except where the government took the initiative, and 
sought out the Christians. In Rome there was no official prosecutor ; 
rewards were given to volunteers who prosecuted successfully ; and 
the carrying out of the laws in general was left to private initiative 2. 
Where Christianity was very strong, it would probably be rarely 
possible to find any private person ready both to brave the feeling 
generally entertained in ancient times against all volunteer prosecutors 
(delatores), and to incur ‘the hatred of a united and energetic body 
like the Christians*.’ The rarity of martyrs in Phrygia after the 
Antonine period* (until the time of Diocletian) conspires with all 
other signs to show that the Church in Phrygia developed in peace 
and prosperity for more than a century before A.D. 303. There was 
a general indisposition among the officials and the pagans to begin 
any open action against the Chr.; and the Church, on its side, studied 
to use all the outward forms that would give legality, and to avoid 
anything which would tend to draw attention to it or to provoke 
prosecution. A spirit of forbearance in practice was encouraged on 
both sides, and in the course of generations this became the rule 
of practical life. 

In pursuance of this policy, the Chr. put nothing in public docu- 
ments, such as their epitaphs, which could be quoted as evidence of 
vhristianity: if an official was mentioned, a title common to the 
pagans was used, as episkopos no. 362, perhaps geraios no. 361, 364. 
Jewish festivals were legal; and their names could therefore be used. 


1 The whole subject is discussed in 
my Church in R. E. Ch. XIV, XV; and 
J continue to think that where my view 
differs from those of recent scholars, 
such as Neumann and Hardy, it is 
nearer the truth than theirs. M. Aure- 
lius exercised the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of state action much more 
severely, at least in his earlier years. 


> It is doubtful whether successful 
prosecutorsof Chr. were rewarded before 
the time of M. Aurelius; but the prac- 
tice 1s vouched for at that period by 
Melito, see Church in R. E. p. 336. 

5 Church in R. E. p. 326; cp. p. 480. 

* Neumann in his list der rim. Staat 
u. d. allgem. Kirche p. 283 finds none 
later than 184. 
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Benefit-societies were allowed by law under certain restrictions ; and 
the communities of Chr. in the cities were therefore registered under 
suitable names, assimilated to those of trades or local guilds no. 411 f, 
455. Where anything clearly Chr. was mentioned, it was hidden under 
a monogram, a symbol, or a strange name; and in all cases these 
resembled in appearance something that was pagan. For example, the 
Chr. sign * was very like the pagan *; and the readiness with which 
the one might be taken for the other is shown by the fact that a skilful 
and learned epigraphist like Franz actually interpreted * in no. 371 
as X, and conjecturally rewrote a correctly copied inser. in order to 
support his interpretation. That may be taken as an example of the 
errors which spring from the failure to recognize. the true origin 
and character of the Chr. inser. 

We are therefore forced to look for meanings hidden beneath the 
surface in the early Chr. epitaphs. In doing so mistakes are inevitable 
in the earlier steps; but the material for study will increase, and 
errors will be corrected. For the present, the attempt to explain the 
Chr. inser. in the Appendia to this chapter is offered as a tentative 
step in a difficult path. It is hoped that the remarks in this chapter, 
being founded on the impression conveyed by the evidence as a whole, 
will not be affected by some errors in single inser. 

§ 8. EUMENEIA IN THE THIRD Century. To judge from the pro- 
portion of epitaphs, the population of Eumeneia in the third century 
was in great part Chr. Of the 71 epitaphs classed as pagan or doubtful, 
only 11! are clearly marked as later than A.D. 21 5, and most of these 
are suspected of Christianity (no. 380). In the same period we possess 
26 epitaphs that are certainly Chr. Three persons are mentioned as 
Senators in the second century *, and six in the third?; the three are 
probably pagans, the six are Chr. 

These facts show that Eumeneia was to a large extent a Chr. city 
during the third century. Naturally we should expect that the 
predominance of the Chr. element would be more marked in the 
second half of the century; for the more vigorous and resolute 
character of the Christians would make them advance steadily in 
influence *; and the lighter elements would be drawn after them. The 





Nos2 18) 22350220, ost, 235, 236, 
243-245, 256, 265. 


in the East can doubt that the Chr. 
religion produces a far more energetic 


* No. 204, 210, 219 (text and religion 
doubtful). 

* No. 359, 361, 364, 368, 371. 

* No one that has seen the difference 
between Chr. and non-Chr. population 


type of people: the Chr. everywhere 
are the successful and the wealthy 
people (so far as wealth can exist under 
Mohammedan rule). 
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coinage of the city continued to bear the old types; but that does not 
prove the city to be pagan. The Fortune of the city is a very common 
type; but, in the spirit of concession which evidently ruled at 
Eumeneia, probably a Chr. would not hesitate to authorize such types. 
The coinage ends about 260 A.D.; and it is not very varied. About 
250-260, when persecution was being renewed, several Diana types 
occur, as if some acknowledgement of the established religion were 
necessitated at that crisis. 

Further the inscr. convey the impression that there was no violent 
break between Greek and Chr. culture in Eumeneia. There is no sign 
of bitterness on either side. Even no. 232, which is distinctly anti- 
Christian, savours more of argument than of persecution; it seems 
to indicate deliberate choice of the better of two alternatives. The 
inser. bring before us a picture of rich and generous development, 
of concession, of liberality, in which people of diverse thoughts were 
practically reconciled in a single society. But they also show us 
Eumeneia as mainly a city of Christians. Nothing similar to this 1s 
known throughout the ancient world: Eumeneia stands before us as 
the earliest Chr. city of which record remains, exemplifying the 
practical conciliation of two hostile religions in a peaceful and orderly 
city. The first requirement exacted from every Asian city by the 
Imperial government was order and quiet: the citizens felt this, and 
in ordinary circumstances the citizens seem to have confined them- 
selves to verbal disagreement, while each section avoided extremes. 
The ordinary class of municipal inser., empty honorary decrees and 
the like, are conspicuously absent in Eumeneia during the third 
century, though the epigraphic harvest is unusually rich: the decrees 
published in Ch. X App. J are all obviously earlier, except no. 197, 
which perhaps belongs to the philosophic reaction. This suggests 
that attention was withdrawn from the rather silly style of business 
that seems generally to have occupied much time in the meetings of 
Senate and Demos; and that energy was concentrated on the practical 
problem of working out, within the bounds of ‘the Roman peace,’ 
a balance between the stronger Chr. and the diminishing pagan party. . 

It would be interesting to trace the character of this practical com- 
promise of interests; but evidence does not exist as to details. It was 
necessary to keep up the forms of the established worship of the 
Emperors, for that cultus was ‘the key-stone of the Imperial policy 1, 
and the maintenance of it was the test of loyalty: to the ancient mind 


1 Church in R. E. p. 324; quoted with approval by Mommsen in Expositor 1893 
WeLLiet ze 
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‘patriotism was another form of adherence to the national -religion '.’ 
Thus it was necessary for the city either to keep up the forms, or to 
break with the Imperial government and proceed to extremes. How 
the State religion was maintained in practice, we are denied all 
evidence; how far some Christians might go in acceptance of the 
recognized Roman forms we need not speculate ; opinion and conduct 
varied widely, as we know, and as is natural; some doubtless con- 
demned as sinful what others justified as mere acceptance of outward 
forms of politeness. The courtesies of society and ordinary life, as 
well as of municipal administration, had a non-Chr. form; and a wise 
toleration will always permit great variety of opinion as to how far 
politeness might honestly be carried in accepting the ordinary practices. 
In the course of the following centuries the forms of politeness became 
Christianized; but the process was only beginning in the third 
century. Probably the same policy which placed on the gravestone an 
appeal to ‘the god,’ leaving the reader to understand in his own sense 
a term common to both Chr. and Pagans, modified in similar slight 
ways many of the other forms of social and municipal life. But one 
thing we may take as certain: if Chr. entered the Imperial service or 
the municipal career, some sacrifice of strictest principle was required 
of them, and as magistrates they had to comply with many non-Chr. 
religious forms in a public way, for religion entered far more closely 
into the details of life in ancient times than it does in modern society 
and government. The simple fact that so many Chr. senators at 
EKumeneia are known to us, shows that the spirit of accommodation 
ruled there. 

It has perhaps some bearing on this topic that so many of the Chr. 
inscr. are found at the villages near the site of Attanassos*, marked 
by a fine old mosque with the tomb of a Dede®. The centre of the old 
Phrygian religion seems to have become also the centre of Chr. feeling. 
Religious emotion always clings to the old localities, taking on 
a Christianized form. It was doubtless this deep-lying religious 
feeling that made Attanassos the seat of a bishopric, as is mentioned 





' Church in R. E. p. 190. 

2 Dede-Keui, or the Dede, is the now 
solitary mosque, which probably marks 
the site: Aidan is close toit: Tchivril 
and Yakasimak are a little further W. 
Fourteen of the 30 Chr. inser. in App. 
were found in these villages (including 
373). 


> The Dede or heroized ancestor, 


among the Turks, is often a mere 
expression of vague religious awe, 
inspired by striking natural surround- 
ings or by the presence of a decayed 
ancient civilization. See my paper on 
the Permanent Attachment of Religious 
Veneration, &c. in Oriental Congress, 
London 1892. Above, pp. 29 f. 
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above, p. 242. The mosque of the Dede shows evident traces of early 
Byzantine work. The bishop’s chair and the Bema, which are at 
Aidan (no. 381, 382), are relics of the cathedral church of Attanassos, 
which was in all probability at or close to the mosque. The buildings 
attached to the mosque would well repay careful examination. In 
1887 I was unable to effect an entrance, as the doors were locked, and 
the whole place was deserted!. Relics may yet be found of a Chr. 
building earlier than Constantine at this site. 

This outline which we have drawn of a Chr. Eumeneia is in accord- 
ance with historical record. Eusebius? mentions incidentally a 
city of Phrygia in which about A.D. 303 the entire population was 
Chr. Taken as a general expression, this may be accepted as quite 
trustworthy, confirmed as it is by archaeological evidence; and if one 
city was entirely governed by Christians, it is evident that the 
country in general must have been very strongly affected by the same 
religion. 

99. THE Massacre By DiocLeTiaAn, Even a mere casual glance 
over the list of Chr. inser. in the Appendia must suggest the question, 
Where are the post-Constantinian inscr.? At Eumeneia 26 Chr. 
epitaphs certainly, and several others probably, belong to the third 
century, while only four can be classed to the fourth and succeeding 
centuries. The contrast between the rich intellectual and political life 
of the Christians in the third century and the inarticulate monotony of 
the many centuries that succeeded is painful: one recognizes in the 
numbers of our catalogue the signs of a great misfortune to the human 
race, the destruction of a vigorous and varied life. 

Two facts stand out prominently with regard to this change. In 
the first place, it evidently did not happen by a gradual process. The 
inser. are arrested suddenly ; and there are no examples of an inter- 
mediate class between the earlier and the later. The time when the 
change occurred was the end of the third century, for no. 371 dates 
about 270 and no, 373 probably 290-300. As M. Cumont has pointed 
out, the reason for the change must lie in the great massacre by 
Diocletian and his coadjutors and successors A.D. 303-313. 

In the second place, while it was a sudden calamity that arrested 





1 The Vakuf, or religious revenues 
for the maintenance of such buildings, 
were charged in the old Roman way 
described on no. 549; but as the value 
of the piastre diminished, the revenues 
grew less. The Turkish government 
some time ago took almost all these 


revenues, charging itself with the main- 
tenance; the situation was certainly 
a difficult one; but the result of the 
government action has been that most, 
of these buildings are deserted and left 
to decay. 

Ab eie ee Ver 3; 
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the development of this Chr. city, the effects were permanent and 
irreparable. The life of the city was destroyed. Up till a.p. 300 we 
can recover some idea of its development, we can read even on its 
gravestones the signs of active thought and work. After 300 there is 
a blank, dotted with the names of an archdeacon and a few bishops 
present at councils, with one epitaph. To a certain extent the stagna- 
tion of the Byzantine period is due to those causes, which we have 
sketched in preceding pages!, the over-centralization of government, 
the decay of municipal self-government, the indifference of the Inperial 
administration to the duty of educating the people. But these causes 
were acting during the third century, and yet thought was apparently 
more active and varied in the city during that century than ever 
before. There seems no adequate explanation of the obvious facts 
except In some great calamity, which destroyed the active and pro- 
gressive section of the population, and gave free play to the forces 
that were making for stagnation and ignorance. 

These considerations suggest that the persecution by Diocletian 
must have taken in Eumeneia the form of a thorough-going massacre ; 
and a massacre cannot be thorough unless it is deliberately and care- 
fully planned. This is in perfect agreement with what is recorded 
about the measures carried out under the sanction of Diocletian. It is 
an established fact that prosecution was no longer left to private 
initiative, but the Chr. were actively sought out by the government in 
pursuance of a policy, resolved on after long deliberation, for exter- 
minating the Chr. and destroying their religion. To this end was 
directed all the power of a highly organized government, moved by 
a single will, commanding almost unlimited resources, for the space of 
ten years. The government took advantage of a marked philosophic 
revival, characterized by strong anti-Chr. feeling ; and employed for 
its own ends the power of a fervid emotion acting on men often of 
high and strongly religious motives. In the first two centuries of its 
history, Christianity had to deal with a decaying and _ spiritless 
paganism; but now it met a re-invigorated and desperate religion, 
educated and spiritualized in the conflict with the Christians. Inser, 
467 is a quaint and striking example of this spirit. In the Acta of 
Theodotus of Ancyra?, we have an instance of the way in which the 
devoted fanaticism of such men made them convenient tools for carry- 
ing out the purposes of the government: the approach of the new 


a ee ee 


’ See Ch. X § 6, and pp. 440, 444. character of personal knowledge and 
* This document is among the Acta contemporary narrative. 
Sincera of Ruinart, and has all the 
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governor of Galatia and the announcement of his intentions struck 
terror into the hearts of the Chr.: his name was Theotecnus, ‘the 
Child of God, in which we recognize one of those by-names, which 
were assumed by some of the philosophic reactionaries, in competition 
with the Chr. confidence in their divine mission, and the Chr. religious 
names assumed at baptism. 
_ As an example of what took place in Phrygia, Eusebius mentions 
that the Chr. city, which was alluded to in § 8, was burned to the 
ground with its people, even women and children, ‘calling upon the 
God who is over allt.’ The exact circumstances are a little doubtful, 
for Lactantius is perhaps alluding to the same atrocity, when he speaks 
of a whole people in Phrygia being burned along with their meeting- 
place”; and Lactantius must here rank as the better authority, if they 
are describing the same incident. But it is only the blindness of 
uncritical prejudice, which sets aside such an incident merely because 
it is hable to become distorted or exaggerated in repetition. That is 
part of human nature. The essential fact is that the entire population 
of a city was destroyed by fire; and on that two excellent authorities 
are agreed. We must of course take the fact in its surroundings. 
We need have no doubt that the invariable choice was offered, com- 
pliance or death °, and equally little doubt that many would in ordinary 
circumstances have chosen the former alternative ; but it lies in human 
nature that the general spirit of a crowd exercises a powerful influence 
on the persons in it, and many, who, taken singly, would have shrunk 
from death, accepted it boldly when inspired -by the courage of the 
whole mass. Lactantius’s statement implies that the people had 
assembled at their church: this would in itself be an act of defiance 
of the Imperial government, and probably the less staunch adherents 
would not venture on such an extreme course. 

Moreover, to one who has by the patient toil of years tracked out 
these Chr. communities by their formula of appealing to ‘the god,’ it 
comes as one of those startling and convincing details of real life 
and truth, that the one thing recorded about the destroyed people is 


1 H, E. VIL 11 odnv Xpiorcavay roXi- 
»* > \ ‘ , > id 
xynv avravOpov audi thy Ppvyiay év KuKh@ 
mepiBardvres OmAiral, TUp Te UpawarrTes, 
/ > \ oe , \ , 
katéprcEuy avrovs dua vnriots Kal yuvacki, 
‘ aN , \ > 4 e a ‘ 
Tov emi travtwy Oedy émtBowpevars® Ste 41) 
mavOnuel mavres of tiv mow olkodrTes, 
Aoytoris Te av’Tos Kal oTparnyds ody ToIs ev 
éhew TGC Kal GAw Onua, X is apa 
rede Tat Kal OAM Onuw, Xptotiavovrs aoas 
a ~ a , 

6poroyodrtes, ovd OTwOTLOLY TOis TpooTaT- 


rovoty eiOw\oXaTpe ereOapxour. 

2 Inst. Div. V 11 sicut unus in Phrygia 
qui universum populum cum ipso pariter 
conventiculo concremavit. 

5 Lactantius goes on to point out that 
it was a point of pride and honour to 
succeed in forcing any Chr. to comply: 
any one ready to comply was always 
welcomed. 
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that they died ‘appealing to the god over all.’ Unconsciously Eusebius 
writes as the epitaph over the ashes of the destroyed people the words 
by which we have recognized the epitaphs which they themselves 
habitually composed. 

Lactantius mentions that this was done by a governor, and no 
governor could have ventured on such an act, unless he had a full 
commission to exterminate the Christians. A general massacre, 
evidently, was deliberately planned by the central government, and 
carried out by suitable agents. While this case has been selected as 
an extreme example of barbarity on the one side and of steadfastness 
on the other, it must be taken as indicative of the policy carried out 
everywhere. It may perhaps hereafter be proved that Eumeneia was 
the very city that suffered in this way; but, at any rate, the punish- 
ment was everywhere proportioned to the guilt, and Eumeneia, as 
being certainly more deeply infected than any of the surrounding 
cities, would be treated with proportionate severity as an example to 
the rest. We may confidently say that historical and archaeological 
evidence is agreed as to the fate of Eumeneia: the active and coura- 
geous element in the population was annihilated with fire and sword 
in the years following A.D. 303, and the development of the city was 
suddenly terminated. 

While the government used the revival of anti-Chr. fanaticism for 
its own purpose, and while the revival was a contributory cause of the 
massacre, the main reason that induced Diocletian to give a reluctant 
consent to it was certainly not fanaticism. The measure which he 
carried out was chosen after long consideration as politically expedient. 
The Christians were opposed to the government policy: they were the 
party of reform, and, though they advocated their policy, as a rule, 
within the limits of the strictest constitutional agitation, yet the 
Roman government was never very tolerant of divergent political 
opinions. The Christians, as a whole, were necessarily desirous of 
change in the State policy: they were, as a rule, energetic as indi- 
viduals and as a body, and therefore they naturally were opposed, 
whether consciously or not, to the centralized and paternal govern- 
ment policy, which more and more arrogated the right of ordering 
everything, managing everything, and thinking for everybody.’ That 
policy, which ultimately ruined the Empire, was endangered by the 
growth of freedom and individuality among the Christians; and it 
resolved to destroy the opposing element. 

Freedom of spirit is a more delicate plant in the East than in 
Europe, in ancient than in modern time. Perhaps some persons may 
consider us mistaken in believing that the spread of Christianity 
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between A.D. 47 and 303 had fostered that tender and frail plant in the 
soil of Phrygia, and especially those who have least weighed the newly 
accumulated evidence will be most ready to condemn as fanciful the 
picture which we have drawn of the new Phrygian life as full of 
promise of a healthy and vigorous development for the Roman 
Empire; but none will deny that after the time of Diocletian there 
are few signs of such a spirit, and that, if the plant had shown any 
signs of growth before, it was effectually destroyed then. Individual 
estimates are more liable to vary in matters of religious history than 
in any other subject ; but few, probably, who study the Chr. history 
of the first five centuries, can fail to be struck with the strong contrast 
between the Church of the fourth century and the Church of the earlier 
period, regarded simply as a force in society and in politics. From 
being the champion of education, it became more and more markedly 
the opponent of education, and looked on culture and literature and 
art with growing disfavour; its bishops were worse educated, till in 
448 we find a Phrygian bishop unable to sign his name?, but able to 
frame canons to bind the whole Christian world at the Council of 
Constantinople! ; and it became identified with the policy of centralized 
despotism and the destruction of individual freedom. The massacre of 
Diocletian, by exterminating the most progressive party in the eastern 
cities, destroyed the last chance that the Empire had of regaining 
vitality and health; education had always been dependent on the 
vigour of municipal life, and henceforth it sickened and died; when 
the pagan philosophic reaction had spent its force, there was no power 
left to withstand the barbarizing anti-Grecian tendencies which some 
of the Chr. party had always shown. Massacre then, as always, was 
proved to be not merely a crime and a stupendous folly, but also 
a terrible blow to the world, to civilization, and to humanity. 

§ 10. Dirrusion oF CHRISTIANITY IN 8.W. PHryatA. While Apa- 
meia shared in the development of Eumeneia, the inscr. do not 
show the Chr. party so triumphant, but they prove that 1t was 
numerous. As we have seen above (Ch. XI $19) Apameia never 
obtained the titles and rank in the Imperial system that were granted 
to less important cities; and it is possible that the existence of so 
strong a Chr. party in the city always exposed it to suspicion and 
dislike in the eyes of the central government, for, even when the 
Empire was not inclined to active persecution, it was distrustful of 
the rising party. 

If the preservation of inscr. had been uniform over Phrygia, it 


1 Elias of Hadrianopolis (eo quod nesciam literas) : Hist. Geogr. p. 92. 
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would be possible to draw many inferences from the comparative 
numbers of Chr. documents found in different districts. But historical 
circumstances have affected the numbers; and it is necessary to be 
very cautious in reasoning from them. Still, when we find in the 
Tchal district six post-Constantinian Chr. inser. (402-407), and none 
earlier; and compare this with the numbers at Eumeneia (four and 
twenty-six or more) and Apameia (three and twelve or more), it seems 
safe to argue that the Tchal district remained pagan to a very much 
later date than the upper Maeander valley. The same inference 
might be drawn from other facts: new ideas and a new religion 
must have penetrated far more slowly into the uncivilized hill-country 
of Tchal, apart from the great lines of intercourse, than into more 
educated districts like Apameia and Eumeneia. It is, I believe, safe 
to say that the Tchal district was little affected by Christianity before 
the fourth century. 

In western Banaz-Ova, there is little evidence: inser. are rare, and 
Chr. inser. are unknown except in the extreme N.W. district (no. 
441-444). It is therefore highly improbable that Christianity spread 
there very early; and the only pre-Constantinian inscr. (no. 444) 
belongs to the N.W. Phrygian class ', which is broadly distinguished 
from the Eumenian and Apamean class. Hence we may fairly infer 
that early Christianity penetrated into this district from the north, 
while there is a belt of country separating the region thus affected 
from the region where the Eumenian formula was current. 

The eastern Banaz-Ova (with Pepouza, Bria, Sebaste, and Akmonia) 
and the Glaukos valley, being in constant communication with the 
cities on the upper Maeander, participated in the spread of the new 
religion from that side. Here also we find few post-Constantinian 
and more early Chr. inser. But these are the limits to N. and N.E, : 
and beyond this we reach a tract of country where Chr. inscr. earlier 
than Constantine are unknown, while later ones are numerous: see 
Che XV Lage: 

Towards E., evidence is too scanty. Pisidian Antioch shares in the 
Eumenian formula; but on the line of the great Highway through 





1 This class will be discussed in a 
later chapter; but, as yet, I think that 
the theory of diffusion from Bithynia 
or Mysia (as stated with confirmatory 
reasons in my Early Chr. Monuments of 
Phrygia | in Expositor VIII p. 264) suits 
the scanty evidence perfectly: at one 


time I thought that certain new evi- 
dence was against it, and in a public 
lecture in Oxford I felt compelled to 
draw back from the theory; but further 
study shows that I had not properly 
estimated the new evidence, and that 
my early impression was right. 
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Paroreios Phrygia inscr. have perished in a larger proportion than 
elsewhere!. The few Chr. inser. that are found along that line are 
later than Constantine; and it would-appear that Christianity did 
not penetrate in the earlier period along the great Highway much 
further to E. than Apameia. On the other hand, in 8.E. Phrygia 
and the adjoining corner of Lycaonia, early Chr. inscr. are numerous ; 
and they are not of the Eumenian or Apamean type. Here we 
recognize a different influence. 

These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of Chr. influence 
in Phrygia during the early centuries. The first comes up the 
Maeander valley, and reaches on different lines as far as Akmonia, 
and the Pentapolis and Apameia and Pisidian Antioch, and Lake 
Askania: the second belongs to Lycaonia and the extreme 8.E. 
district: the third belongs to the N.W. ‘The spheres of these three 
influences are separated from each other by belts of country where 
early Chr. inscr. are non-existent’, while in most cases late Chr. 
inser. are comparatively numerous. It seems beyond question that 
the first line of influence spread from the Aegean coast lands, and 
that its ultimate source is in St. Paul’s work in Ephesos (Acts XIX) 
and in the efforts of his coadjutors during the following years °, while 
the second originated in the earlier Pauline Churches of Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (Acts XIII, XIV). 

Two facts require notice. (1) Pisidian Antioch has been classed 
epigraphically with the Maeander valley. But it is on the frontier 
between that and the S.E. group, and shared in both influences. 
(2) The Lycos valley shows no example of the Eumenian formula. 
But that district was one of the centres of administration, and 
greater privacy and concealment was necessary there*. Moreover, 
it is clear that, for some reason, Christianity spread to a quite extra- 
ordinary extent in Eumeneia and Apameia. 

South of the line just indicated, in the mountainous districts of the 
southern frontier, no early Chr. inser. occur®. Aphrodisias is the 








1 That district was swept by many 
armies and many raids; and ancient 
remains perhaps suffered from fire; 
while the marbles used in the fine 
Seljuk buildings (though probably an- 
cient) have all been reworked, so as to 
obliterate inscr. 

2 Only at Pisidian Antioch two spheres 
of influence meet. 

3 See my St. Paul the Trav. pp. 274 


350 f, 358. 
4 Chr. trials in Phrygia occurred 


oftenest at Laodiceia, also at Hierapolis, 
Apameia, Eumeneia and Synnada. In 
most of these places (perhaps in all) 
conventus met, and trials before a go- 
vernor (who alone could judge Chr. 
cases) were naturally held there. 

5 Unlessno. 432 bis is Chr. 
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only great centre, where we might have looked for an early establish- 
ment of the new religion; but for some reason it seems to have 
continued to be a great pagan centre till after the time of Con- 
stantine. 

In the Lycos valley, the early history of Christianity is very 
obscure. After the new religion was’ spread there by Timothy, Mark, 
Epaphras’, and others, all record ends. The persecution of Domitian 
probably to a great extent destroyed the thread of connexion between 
the Church of 50-100 A.D. and that of later time. Some tradition, 
perhaps continuous, was preserved, for Theodoret mentions that the 
house of Philemon at Colossai was still shown in the first half of the 
fifth century; and if the works of Papias of Hierapolis had been 
preserved, probably some of the important facts about the Church of 
the Lycos valley would have been preserved. Little more than the 
names of a few bishops and martyrs are known?; and no Acta of any 
value connected with the valley or with S.W. Phrygia have been 
published. The account given of Philip, John, and Archippos at 
Hierapolis and Colossai, is mere invention of a very late period °. 
Trophimos and Thallos are said to have been crucified under Diocle- 
tian at Laodiceia by a governor Asklepios on 11 March: this may 
be historical, for we have seen an example of the kind of religious 
names assumed by governors engaged in this persecution, §9. The 
Jegend of Artemon, slain at Caesareia by Patricius, Comes and Gover- 
nor of Phrygia Pacatiana under Diocletian, is a very late fiction: 
the title Comes at Laodiceia came into existence under Justinian 
(p. 83). It is possible that some historical basis underlies the legend ; 
but the circumstances would suit better an earlier period than Dio- 
cletian; and the most favourable supposition would be that the 
Emperor’s name is a late insertion, and that Artemon belonged to 
an earlier time, when Caesareia-Cibyra* was a city of Asia, and 
when a Christian, tried first at Laodiceia, might afterwards be taken 
to Caesareia in the governor’s train. Perhaps, if some older form of 
the Acta be discovered, it may be found that Artemon, 8 Oct., and 





' Lightfoot remarks that Epaphras 
of Colossai must be considered ag the 
Apostle of the Lycos valley. His name 
(the diminutive of Epaphroditos) may 
perhaps be imitated in no. 432 bis: the 
homely form Epaphras was not likely 
to be used in an epitaph, except in 
a humble class of society. 





* See the lists in Appendices and 
Ch XiL ss 

° Church in R. E. Ch. XIX. 

* This seems better than the sugges- 
tion of the Bollandists (4.4 SS 8 Oct. 
p. 46) that Diocaesareia should be read 
for Caesareia (in Expositor 1889 1X 
pp. 153 ff I wrongly followed them). 
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Artemius, 26 Jan., are duplicates!; but at present even conjecture is 
forbidden by lack of evidence. 

A copy of the inscription of Laodiceia, mentioned by Le Quien on 
the authority of the old Cambridge scholar, J. Jebb (about which 
some doubt was expressed above, pp. xix, 78 f), has been rediscovered 
in a Vatican MS. by M. Laurent of the Leole Francaise d’ Athénes, 
who has generously sent me a copy and permitted me to publish it 
(no. 410 dvs). 


1 See p. 494 note 6. 


Norss. 1. See the totals of earlier and later Chr. Inscr., given in Note p. 716. 


2. The ruined church of very early date, which perhaps occupies the site of the 
temple of Zeus Keleneus, p. 462, on the acropolis of Kelainai, has been best 
described by Weber, pp. 34 ff (see also my paper in Transactions Ecclesiolog. Soc. 
Aberdeen 1890 pp. 2 ff). On one of the large blocks, of which its walls are com- 
posed, is engraved no. 397. Several crosses (form, a longer vertical line bisected 
by shorter horizontal line: one with equal limbs) are incised on the walls. In 
view of probable excavation of this interesting church, a description of the ruins 
is unnecessary. 
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1. EUMENEIA. 


353, 354. Ishekli. CIG 3902 7, Kaibel Hp. e Lapp. 426, Cumont 138. 

[6 | detva—éavro—] kal rH wntépe | MeArivy kal ro vio Tail cat To ddeAGo 
pov |? Ao]krAa@’ érép@ d& oddert elE€orat reOjvat! xawpls | Tv mpoyleyp|ayever|: 
ds d€ dv emitndedioer, Eotar att@ mpds| Tov COvta Oedv| Kal vodv Kal ev TH 
Kptlotue TE pa. 

kadov | Td yypav, kal TO wy yal_plav tpls xelpw? Kaxdv. 
kalAdv 70 OvjoKeww ots 7d | Chv UBpw pepe. 
maplolv ® 70 | ynpos Kal péper mpoco|reton +. 

The remarkable formula, with which the prohibition against unautho- 
rized use of the tomb ends, is believed by Franz m CIG not to be 
Christian ; but probably every one will agree with Kaibel ‘ vetat Franz ne 
quis christianum putet ; ego im vetitum nisus sum” The formula evidently 
means, ‘he shall have to account to God, both now and in the judgement- 
day,’ a sentiment which is as much out of keeping with ordinary pagan 
expression® as it is characteristic of Chr. feeling: one of the most 
marked effects that Christianity has had on common sentiment is that, 
among Christian peoples, references to Divine judgement, justice, fairness, 
are so frequent. Variations occur, éora: airo mpods tov *I(noodv) X(pic- 
TOV) NO. 371, dace. Adyov OES TH péAXovTL Kpelvery COvTas Kal veKpovs 
at Philomelion ®, gorau air® mpds tiv Sixaroctvyv Tod Oeod 455, AnWerau 


1 ceOvjva in Hamilton’s copy: en- 
graver’s error ? 

2 CIG transcribes [A ]e[y]o for XEIPQ. 

* rapnvin Hamilton’scopy: engravers 
error? 

* rpocwretov, poppodvkeioy Pollux IV 
115. 

° I do not deny that parallels to it 
can be quoted from pagan writers; but 


it is not ordinary pagan style. 

6 Cp. at Herakleia-Perinthos dacer 
Aéyov TO Epxouév@ Kpive COvTas Kal vexpovs 
Berl. Philol. Woch. 1888 p. 418 (quoted 
from Ephemeris). Sacer Oe@ Adyov also 
occurs in two inscr. of Pessinus (Cumont 
396, 399), in one of which occurs the 
Chr. name Kyriake. 
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315 
Tapa Tod abavdrov bcos paoterya aidvioy 361 (which wants the element of 
appeal to justice, but still seems Chr.), zpos Tov a0avarov dedv 388, mpds 
Tov KpiTHY Oedy 394, mpds THY XElpa Tod Oeod 392, mpds Tov CGvTa Oedv 
no. 378, mpos 7d péya dvoya tod Oeot no. 3691. But the commonest form 
is the shortest gorau aitw mpos Tov Oedv, and the abbreviated form is as 
certainly Chr. as the longer ones. We might assume in almost every 
case, except one or two Jewish examples?, that this formula stamps the 
epitaph as Chr.; and further independent evidence often occurs to the 
same effect in many inscr. containing the formula: e.g. the Chr. word 
koluntiptov is used in no. 375, 376, 379, and various expressions or names 
pointing to Chr. feeling occur in no. 357, 360, 362, 364, 388 f, 684°. 

The formula éorat adto mpos Tov Oedv has only a limited range; it is 
found very frequently at Eumeneia, Apameia, and Sebaste, three cities 
lying very close together; and it affects places close around them, 
Akmonia no. 455, Pentapolis no. 659f, Bindaios no. 435. It occurs only 
sporadically elsewhere: once in Cyzicos CIG 3690 (better Perrot Laxplor. 
Arch, de la Galat. p. 90 no. 58) ei 5é Tis Toppa’ * Erepov Karabéorat, Eo[TE 
ai|ré mpos tov Oedv: thrice at Pisidian Antioch: once at Dokimion, 
no. 684. 

A similar thought occurs in the early Chr. literature of Asia Minor: 
ep. Acta SS. Claud. et Aster. where a woman who is consigned to torture 
says, 82 tibi bonum videtur ut ingenuam mulierem ac peregrinam sic torqueas, 
tu scis: videt Deus quod agis (see Ruinart Act. Sinc.§ 5 p. 311). Cp. § 8. 

M. Cumont justly regards as another convincing proof of religion the 
fact that no inser. containing this formula in any of its variations 
contains anything to suggest paganism °. 

As to the origin of the formula, it is probably an intentional variation 
of a pagan form. The pagans frequently threaten violators of the 
sanctity of the tomb with punishment from god, either alone or in 
addition to a fine, and in one case a pagan inser. employs a form analo- 
gous to the Christian expression ®, but with a difference which marks it 
as pagan, ‘he shall have to reckon with the dead’ But even a single 


1 The last perhaps may be Jewish or 
Jewish-Christian, as is certainly mpos 
Tov UWiorov Gedy nO. 563. 

2 That this Chr. formula was also 
used by Jews is shown by no. 563, on 
which see comm. They were probably 
Chr. Jews. 

$’ The analogous formula dacet Adyov 
&c. occurs further E. and N., in Paroreios 
Phrygia, Galatia, and Bithynia. 


* Paton JHS 1896 p. 227. 

5 In my Early Chr. Mon. II p. 406 
(Expositor 1889) the same reason is 
stated ; ‘none which contain that phrase 
have anything to stamp them as pagan.’ 

6 This analogy is indicated by M. 
Cumont in a Termessian inser. (probably 
first cent.) extices to Syuw Syv. p’, Kat 
gorar avtT@ Kal mpos Tovs KaTOLxopEvous 
Lanckoronski Il p. 218 no. 170, 


M 2 


4 
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example is sufficient to suggest that this, like every other Chr. formula of 
the earliest period, was a pagan form Christianized by a slight change. 
In this case the change was not one to rouse any suspicion. The expres- 
sion ‘the god’ was familiar to the pagans, and frequently used by them 
to designate the local patron deity ; and it was a very slight change to 
substitute for the pagan appeal to a definite deity (Men, Helios, Selene, 
Leto &c.), or to the Katachthonian gods or to the dead themselves, the 
reference in general terms to ‘the God, which could be taken by every 
one in his own sense. 

The period when this formula was introduced is indicated as the first 
half of the third century by certain dated inser., no. 365 A.D. 263-264, 
NO. 372 A.D. 249, no. 385 A.D. 253-254, no. 388 A.D. 259, no. 375 A.D. 
260, no. 448 A.D. 253, no. 449 A.D. 2561, and by the following whose 
date about 220-260 is made probable by other characteristics: no. 370 
about A.D. 224, no. 371 about a.p. 270 (formula developed), 392 ¢. 250. 
Moreover the general style of this group of inser. marks them as third 
century documents*. We conclude from this that the abbreviated form 
was in full use 4.p. 240-260, that about 270 some modifications to give 
a more pronounced Chr, turn to the formula were being tried, and that 
the more elaborate and developed variations like mpds rip dukaloovynv 
Tod Ged are likely to be later than 240. We might conjecture that those 
inscr. in which a double penalty, civil and religious, is threatened belong 
to the earlier period A.D. 200-250; but the only dated example, no. 385, 
which is of Apameia, belongs to 253. 

I have not seen this stone, but it is doubtless engraved on a tombstone 
in the form of an altar, like almost every Chr. inscr. at Eumeneia that 
I have seen*. The customary method of sepulture was kept up by the 
Chr.: in the first place it would appear that there was no violent break 
in Phrygia between them and the pagans: secondly, it was an object 
with most Chr. to avoid drawing special attention to themselves, and to 
observe the formalities which would give them legal rights in their city. 

In this connexion it is interesting to find in this inser. the tags of 
semi-philosophic verse that follow the formula of curse. In the gnomai 
quoted from Menander two of them occur in shghtly different form 
(kaddv 76 ynpav Kal rd yt) ynpav mdAw 283, and kaddv 76 Oyyokew ots BBpuw 





* In no. 445 the expression fora ém- formerly felt (so also M.Cumont 145 
Katdparos mapa be@ is roy édvay is dated bis) of dating it later than the Not. 
A.D. 250-251. Dign. ¢. A.D. 412. 

? Only no. 373 looks like a fourth ° No. 380 is on a stele of form rarer 
century inscr.: the explanation given at Kumeneia, with a pedimental top. 
inthe comm. avoids the necessity which See Pp. 367 note I. 


Aree GOURISTLAN INSCRIPFIONS: aes, 


to (hv péper 291). The incorrectness here is a sign that they were 
quoted from the popular mouth, and that the Christians in Phrygia 
did not separate themselves absolutely from Hellenic civilization. The 
educated section of the population was, on the whole, that which turned 
first to Christianity: the unthinking mob of the great Greek cities, and 
the uneducated rustic. population, were the last to be affected by it. But 
the Greek of the Christian inscriptions is undoubtedly worse than that of 
the ordinary pagan epitaphs, containing more late forms and more false 
spelling. In this respect they justify the complaint of Aristides about 
the shocking Greek used by the Christians’, At the same time the 
Christian epitaphs are more ambitious, and introduce novelties and a wider 
range of topics. It was not the completely hellenized and most highly 
educated persons that were open to the new religion, but those who were 
in process of shaking off the old oriental characteristics, and who, being in 
a state of change, were open to all kinds of new influences. 

M. Le Blant II p- 95 is much shocked by a small number of Christian 
inscriptions in Gaul, which contain sentiments of a quite Epicurean type, 
e.g. hie requiescit in pace Mercasto qui florentem aevum LX egit per annos, 
jucundam vitam haec per tempora duait, or per omnia lautus inter amicos, or 
Valentinianus legenti diwit ‘divitias (h)abes, fruere ; st non potis, dona.’ 
He is inclined to explain them as the epitaphs of such Christians as gave 
way to the luxury and debauchery of pagan life, those who are rebuked 
by St. Paul 1 Cor. xv 32, Clemens Alex. Paedag, III 11, Jerome Lp. XXIT 
ad Eustoch. § 29. But it is not usually the case that persons who sink 
below the standard of their society and religion blazon their manners on 
their tomb. Those who put such inscriptions on their graves surely 
intended them as profession of their principles of life; and we should 
rather look for some Christian sect, some eclectic school of thought, whose 
adherents boasted designedly of their philosophical religion on their 
eravestones, In Phrygia there was no chasm separating the Chr. from 
Greek culture; and it is natural that some should go further than others 
in the adoption and assimilation of Greek philosophic sentiment. The 
concluding words of this inser. represent the most outlying caste of Chr. 
sentiment, approximating to no. 232, no. 206, and no. 343, which repre- 
sent a similar outlying type of non-Chr. sentiment. 

The term #péov, which strictly is a pagan term implying a pagan 
religious idea, passed into Christian usage”. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
uses it to denote the tomb of Justinian (Cerim. dul. Byz. I p. 644 Kd. 


1 Arist. trép ray terrdpov (Il pp. 4oof Kirche pp. 35 f. Above, p. 486. 
Dind.). See Church in R. E. pp. 352 ff, 2 See CIG 9182, 9275. 
Neumann der rim. Staat und die allgem. 
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Bonn); hence it evidently lasted alongside of the strictly Chr. term 
Koiwntipiov, Which came into use during the third century, no. 445. 

Words which strictly imply pagan ideas were not proscribed absolutely 
or regarded as unsuitable in Christian inscriptions. Especially in metrical 
epitaphs, they were often convenient, and moreover, as many metrical 
epitaphs were adapted from older models and used stereotyped metrical 
phrases, such ideas and words as Hades, Tartarus, the Elysian Fields, 
were often preserved in Christian epitaphs'. See p. 387. 

The form yijpos for yjpas is common in the Septuagint; and many 
other late occurrences are quoted in Stephanus. It is therefore wrong to 
alter the text to yijplals, as Franz does in CIG. The term Kplolpos NuEepa. 
seems to be used elsewhere only in the medical sense, ‘ the critical day 
determining the issue of the disease.’ 


355. (R. 1887). Yakasimak. M. Paris BCH 1884 p. 249 2, Cumont 
139. |[Mevexparns ? “AckAnmdd ?jov kateokevall oe 70] Hpdov Cv élavre} Kat 
7° yorialixli Tariq cali ro| Relief vie] pov "AdeEd{vd|o| Kal ry yuvalext | 
avtjod “Arrani[u'| pera 88 reOfvail* [ro}ds mpodednrw| plévovs et Tus 
émt|xerpnoes €repov | érevBadetv, atorar ai|ro mpos tov Cvta Oecodv. 

On the restoration at the beginning see no. 370: the date is between 
224 and 249 no. 372. Attalis is probably related to Aur. Attalis no. 
360: one is the wife of an Alexander, the other is mother of an 
Alexander: both are Chr. The name Alexander is common among Chr., 


NO. 359; 370, 376, 386, p 672, and § 3; Tatia Chr. no. 365, 370. 


356. (R. 1887). Yakasimak. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p25oe: 
Cumont 140. [6 deiva Kalrecxevarev Ta pela] | éavrd Kal TH yvver(t | 
TAjvxwmav7 kal rots | [ré]kvous pov kat to taltp]. ‘Povo cal ™ wntpt | 
[Alupia kai TO ddeA| lp “Podpm Kal rH yvvalext] adrod Tatia cat tots | 
[Tlexvous adrod: ef tis | dal emuxerpyoer is Ta | zpodndovpawa ov|v|k jpovora * 





* Quem nec Tartarus furens nec poena 
saeva nocebit Le Blant I p. 396. Stygis 
ira premet id. II p.212, nemus Elysium 


id. II p. 91. 

* He omits e at beginning, and reads 
Artahio| 6s on ene Tade teOjva’ eis rovs 
mpod. See the following note. 


5 The stone has TH-TYN. I take 
this for an engraver’s error, who should 
have written either HT or H. M. Paris 
reads ris yuv[ackds Ovyatp]i Taria; but 
only three or four letters can be al- 


lowed in the restoration. 
* i.e. pera 1d rovs mpodedndopévors 


reOnvat. 
° M. Paris reads [érleoxevacev, and 
youve [Ki Koo ]komavy, and reOj[var...... ] 


eore, also O€ for Sai. 

° The composer, after beginning this 
conditional sentence, remembered that 
he had omitted to expressly forbid the 
use of the tomb to others. He there- 
fore added the prohibition, and then 
continued e 8 oty. 
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érépm 8& odd|ev! Zotar e€dv TeOfiver’ «i 8 odk!, EoTe adr | mpos Tov 
(Gvta Oedv. 

With reOqvev compare pay no. 256, 395. Glykon Chr. no. 360. 
Ammia or Amia Chr. no. 363, 367, 368, 376, 380. 


357. (R. 1883). Adp. “Ayan[aplevds f’ | pudps “Hplatjoos Cov | kare- 
oxevalrev 7d y|pdov Kal r[dv] em airy | Bopdr, els [0 Kn oevdnoe|rar avTos [Ke] 
dv av adrds | Gv ovvylophion’ Ke Adp. | "Aprewd|dp|p Apio|rinmov, [Ere low 
be | oddert &ééjore relOjvar ds 8 [dv] emxerlpjon Ereplov Oleivan, eojrae 
air mpo{s Tov Oedv. | rovrov dvt{lylpapov almeré|On eis Ta apxetal. 

Artemidorus is obviously not a relative, but a friend (see no. 380). 

The name Agapomenos suits a Chr., but seems not to be solely Chr. 
It is quoted by Pape also from Anth. Gr. Append. no. 375; CIG 6212, 
which may perhaps be a late epigram?, but is assigned by Kaibel 
Ep. e Lapp. 617 to the second century. The word dyarn was favoured 
by the Chr., in contrast to épws, and became a characteristic Chr. 
expression. On names with the form of passive participles cp. no. 350. 





358. (Hogarth 1887). Tanasha. Avp. “Axvdas Evpe|veds vais 
‘Hpatdos | carecxevacer 70 | fpgov éavte xat | tH yuvaixl Adp. Anbdalptn 
kal tots réxvois | Adp. ’AxdAq kal "Applavd cat "Appla ty | Ovyarpt pov 
kal | Adp. Tasavyt érépw | 8% odd{ei [élfdv eorle Kndedoe els tov|ro TO 
jpoov €l de py, | ore adr@ mpo|s Tov Ocdv. 

On personal names taken from epic poetry and mythology, see no. 208 
and JHS 1883 p. 36. Gaiane at Eumeneia also in no. 229; she Is 
apparently not a relative, see no. 380. 


359. (R. 1887). Yakasimak. Adjp. ’Ad€Eavd|pos B’ | tod ’Emuydvov 
[Ed]||ueveds Bovdcul|ris Katerxevalra 70 ijppov éluavt® Kal Ty yurnKt j.ov 
Tar|fJ|o «f d¢ tus erelpos EuBdry, Eolrar adr@ mpos Tov Oecdv. 

Christian Senators of Eumeneia no. 361, 364, 368. In Acta Carp *, 
under M. Aurelius, Papylos of Thyatira, a Chr., had been reported to the 
proconsul to be a bouleutes. At his trial the question was put to him 
Bovdeuriis <t; to which he merely replied roAtrns eiys: but this need not 
be understood to imply that he was not a senator, for his style of 





1 ovk probably engraver’s error for anddied. There is nothing distinctive 


oov. M. Paris leaves a blank. as to religion init. If it is late,it may 
2 Epitaph of a boy Atimetos from be Chr. 
Rhegium, son of Agapomenos and 8 Ed. Harnack Texte und Untersuch. 


Quinta, who came to Rome aged twelve _ vol. Lil pty: 
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answering was very aggravating. The official report is sufficient proof 
that he was a senator. But at that period. there is clear evidence that 
many Chr. objected to hold municipal office, as we see from Celsus (in 
Origen ¢. Cels, VIII 75 p. 224) and Aristides (iat rév tert. vol. IL 
p. 402 Dind.). 


360. Ishekli. CIG 3902 f, Cumont 148. Adp. ’Arradls TAv|kwvos xare- 
oKevaca TO Hpwoy éav|tn Kal Tots mpoKe|Kndevpevors ka[t] | Avéirdxn Openr[y 
Kal @ av ovvxap)hjoe Cov 6 vids polv] | Adp. "AdeEavipos. ef | [rls & av 
érepos éntollevéven tuvd, ote | adt@ mpos tov Oedr. 

Auxityche is a name elsewhere unparalleled, except by Dosityche, which 
occurs, according to Waddington’s reading, in a Chr. inser, of Apameia 
no. 389. Attalis ep. no. 355. Wide power of admission to the grave Is 
granted to the son: ep. no. 380. 


361. (R. 1883). CIG 3891 incorrectly in some details in the tran- 
scription, though Hamilton’s copy is almost perfect (cp. Rev. Arch. 1876 
I p. 281), Cumont 146. [Eplpwode|. Adp. Péuedros Myva Bovaevrijs | Tots 
yAvxvrarois yovedow | AdpyXtors Myva B’ rob Pidlarov | Bovdreurn yepare | 
Kat “Andi Apra, ra ida éx rv | idtwv es d Tpoeknoevoev Tldv] | adedpov 
Piiizmov kat | tiv wdtpav Kuptddavy | kai ryv €€aderAdnv | [ulov Taddav 
KndevOn|oerar dé eis airs | Hf re ovvtpopos | abtod Pidyjrn, | ab ef ruvt ETEpy | 
Ov ovvxwphrer | ds 3’ dv emyerphoer erepov evet|oevevely, Anwelrar Tapa 
Tob a0alvdrov O06 pdolrerya aidmorl. 

On zarpa see no. 272. The names Philip, Kyrilla, Paula, became 
common among the Christians. Artas is probably an abbreviation from 
Artemidoros, which had become an independent name (Chr, no. 3 57). 
The concluding formula is unique, but seems on the whole to be Chr., 
cp. no. 445 (which is marked as Chr. by the term KOLMLNTIPLOV), 435. 

The words Bovdevrijs x(a) yepads occur here and in no. 364 (both 
Chr.). The most natural and simple interpretation is that Menas and 
Eutyches were members of the Gerousia; the term Geraios occurs in 
that sense at Hierapolis CIG 3916, in Pamphylia at Attaleia (Lanckor- 
onski I inser. no, 8), Sillyon (iid. no, 58), and it is frequently the case 
that senators were members of the Gerousia (e.g. at Sidyma, Benndorf 
Lykia I no. 51). 

It is, however, perhaps justifiable to suspect that Geraios (which occurs 
only in two Chr. inser.) may mean a presbyter in the Church. Evidence 
may yet be discovered to disprove or to confirm the suspicion. It would 
not be strange that the same person should hold municipal and Church 
dignity. As yet the clerical office was not a profession, which should 
be kept apart from secular cares and employments. Cyprian would have 
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it kept separate ', but the older system long survived him. In the Acta 
S. Theodoti?, under Diocletian, Fronto the priest of a village Malos, 40 
miles E of Ancyra (Hist. Geogr. p. 251), not merely performs his church 
duties every day, but also cultivates a vineyard and makes wine, works 
a farm, and drives a cart to Ancyra with the produce for market ; and 
his case seems not to be exceptional but the ordinary custom in Phrygia 
and Galatia. At Assos an inscription of the fourth or fifth century 
mentions Helladius a presbyter and magistrate (politewomenos)*. The 
father of St. Patrick was a decurio and a deacon (early fourth cen- 
tury) 4. See p. 568. 


362. (R. 1887, Sterrett 1883). 


id ‘a <a € “a.\ 
Avoreiuov ka\reckevacey TO po 


Dede-Keui. Cumont 142. 


ov To pyTpwve Mn|tpodépo émurKdT 
Pp ByTP i ePOOWAS 


Aapas 





\ n 
@ Kal T@ 





matpt mov | Avorefuw kal €avTa|’ el Tis 5é emiyerpyoer| Oeive Erepdv Tiva, Ojloee 
is TO Tapeloy mpool|reduov Synv. p* ei Katappolynce: Tovrov, ote] adT@ Tpds 
Tov COvta Oedv. 

This inscription is marked as Christian by the concluding formula. 
The respect in which Metrodoros the bishop was held is marked by his 
being named by his sister’s son before his own father and himself. The 
naming of a fine for violation of the tomb belongs to an early stage of 
Christian development; and the simple forms are precisely those of the 
ordinary pagan tombstones, except for the concluding formula and the 
precedence assigned to the uncle the epzskopos. The names are native 
family names, and neither does the praenomen Aurelius occur (no. 235), 
nor is there any trace of the formation of a Christian nomenclature. 
These considerations suggest for the inscription a date about 200-15. 

But the letters vary a little in size, and are not in the best style of the 
period ; and the open use of a Christian title Hpiskopos is hardly probable 
in the pre-Constantinian period®. The date must therefore remain 
doubtful; but, on the whole, the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
earlier date: in the post-Constantinian period one would hardly expect 


1 See Hp. I, Stokes Ireland and the 
Celtic Church pp. 41 f, from whom I take 
the following instances. 

2 AA SS 18th May IV 149 ff and 
Ruinart Act. Sine. 

3 CIG 8838, LW 1034 d, Sterrett Inscr. 
of Assos no. 73 in Pap. Amer. Sch. Ath. I 
p. 85 (with error in transcription ; CIG 
better). In the Contemp. Rev. 1880 
(June) p. 983, Dr. Stokes argues that 
Helladius built the walls of Assos; 
but Sterrett shows that he built a 


church (or part of it). 

* Dr. Stokes 1. c., who also mentions 
that Innocent I replied to a question of 
Exuperius bishop of Toulouse in A.D. 
405 that those who have held judicial 
office may not be ordained without 
doing penance, and retired soldiers may 
not be ordained at all. 

° The title, however, might be men- 
tioned openly, because it was also in use 
as a pagan title (like Geraios no. 361) : 
see p. 501. 
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this style of inscr. and one would expect some more emphatic signs of 
Chr. religion in the way of formulae or symbols or names. 

The form pijrpev seems not to occur elsewhere (uxtpwos usual decl.), 
except Kaibel Hp. e Lapp. 371 (Kotiaion) and perhaps 322 (near Sardis). 
The terms for relationship are unusual at Eumeneia, ep. no, 272, 361. 

On the double penalty, civil and religious, see no. 369. 


363. Ishekli. CIG 3890, Cumont 151. Adp. [Ep|ufs? B’ xalrecxevaca 
TO [)p]|@ov (?) Eavt@ cal | rots yovetor “Ep[yy||* kat Aula ry yuvarki|: érép 
obdevir [d]s | dv & em Bovrdled]|oer, ore adti@ mpdl|s Tov Oedv. [xalpellrale] 
Top|eluriat 2°. 


Ammia Chr. no. 356 etc., Amia 376. 


364. (R. 1890). Ishekli. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 2344. Cumont 
141. Avp. Etrixns “Eppold| | émikAnyv “Edié>, Ed|uevets kal 
ddwv (!) TéAle]|ov moAcirns, prdrijs | "Adpravidos, Bovdev|rijs Kal yepeds, | Kare- 


Evucdpots|. 


oxevacer TO jpolov éavt@ Kal tH ceuvlordry Kal mpoodidrco|rdty yuvarkl pov | 
Mapxéddn Kat rots | Eavtev réxvous. | ef tis d& Erepos elmixerpyoer Oecival | 
Tia, €oTat ad’t@ | mpds Tov COvTa Oedv. 

The formula ésixAny occurs often in Chr. inser.; but I do not recollect 
an example in any clearly pagan inser. See no. 400. Hermes Chr. no. 
363; Hutyches no. 377. 

The cumulation of epithets of Marcella is not like the pagan custom : 
she bears the name of an honoured Chr. family of the second century 
no. 657. 

Cumulation of citizenship was very common with distinguished athletes 
and other prize winners. An example is I. "lovAvos ’AytAAeds yopadAns 
Mdyvys an0 SunvrAove Kal KuCicnvds cal Svpvatos [xal]’E@éouos xat Mepya- 
pnvos xal dAd@v TéAewv TOAAGY ToAElTys ® (at Cyzicos Ath. Mitth. 1882 
p- 255). Yet the suspicion suggests itself that this Christian had not 


* Perhaps read Avp. [’Ap]renis 8. 

? Probably Pococke has here omitted 
a line containing the full names of both 
parents. 

° This restoration is very uncertain : 
KI-.--- TATTOPYTOY is Pococke’s 
copy: possibly amo rod [Oeod]. 

* M. Paris reads YMOPOIC at the 
beginning, and I€PEOC, transcribing 
tepe(v)s (M. Cumont correctly elicits 
Lylepeds). I compared M. Paris’s copy 
with the stone, and thought that the 
upright stroke in ® (line 1) was an 


accidental scratch. The inscr. is to be 
found by any future traveller in a house 
on the right above the road as one goes 
out towards the pass up the Glaukos, 
near the outer edge of the town. 

° I felt far from certain as to the 
reading €Al=; M. Cumont suggests 
[P]eru€ for @pdvg Compare Mapkiav 
‘Edikny in CIG 6254, Kaibel Ep. e Lapp. 
727, which is Chr. 

° In such cases probably the original 
patria is named first. 
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been enrolled as an honorary citizen of other cities, but that he is using 
a common formula to point in a covert way to his heavenly citizenship. 
At a later time we find the term ovpavomodAirns frequent in the Chr. 
panegyrics : cp. @eoddcvos 6 dvoyaxdpioros Kal ovpavotodirns Kyrillus, in 
Usener der Heilige Theodosios p. 105. It is of course impossible to prove 
that Eutyches meant anything different from the ordinary formula ; but, 
when it is certain that a symbolic form of expression was in use among 
the Chr., one may look for possible examples of it. A covert way of 
indicating the religion was evidently sought after among the Chr., 
while open declaration was discouraged by the Church. No. 657 1. 1. 

If the reading eipdpois in the superscription be correct, 1t must be 
understood in the sense of ‘to the happy dead, like the Latin Chr. 
formula Bonis Bene, as a Chr. substitute for the pagan Dis Manibus (to 
which however in its abbreviated form D. M/. many Chr. clung from 
habit, probably without any distinct idea of its meaning). The word 
evuopos does not occur, but the words ecdpoupos and dvcpopos may have 
led to the form evpopos. The letters however are difficult to read with 
certainty (see note on the text) ; and M. Cumont may be right in accept- 
ing Evyopdis as a pet-name of Eutyches, inscribed over the epitaph ; 
though the expression of the familiar alternative name Helix makes this 
less probable than it would otherwise be. 

Some analogous cases may be mentioned. The following inscr. from 
Julia-Gordus is published by M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 385 Dis Miani- 
bus|. Crescenti Augg. vernae disp. viait annis LIIII. ?Emornun odv tots 
réxvois Kpjoxevte ovpBio p. x. emyednOevtos Tov. KaAoviov Evdyjpov. 
EYMOPQOOC. 

Episteme, his wife (contubernalis), dedicated, and P. Cluvius 1 Kuphemos 
(either a freedman, or a Greek Roman) superintended : the word Evpop¢os, 
in a line by itself, is obscure. Iii CIG 9424 évOdde xetras “Ayvos Swot- 
nat{plov dodA0s* evpoufplos* the religion (as Kirchhoff says in CIG) is 
indubitable. In CIG 9454 (Chr.) etpotpe. Oceoxticrn, M. Le Blant 
quotes*® edptpr, "Ovnome ovdis GOdvaros [d}rép y[hs| (Chr.) Rev. Archéol. 
1874 II p. 252 (expressions like py) Avmrs, ovdeis APdvatos, seem to occur 
in pagan, Jewish, and Chr. inscr. alike). 


365, 306. (R. 1887), Yakasimak*. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 252. 


Cumont 136. The text is really double. ["Erlous: run’, pn(vos)[ .. « ||. 
1 Cluius (like Kdotus here) is some- 3 Vettori de Septem Dormientibus p. 50 
times used: see AH Mit. 1895 p. 213. is his authority. 
2 Kirchhoff against the copies of Pit- 4 On the name see no. 367. 


takis and Le Bas reads evpoi[pec]. 
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Znvodoros Zi |vevos xarecke|v| |acev? ro Hp@lov éavt@ kat | T@ vio Zyvaly kat 
t voy lon Tariq? et ris | d& Erepos emilyespior, gore | adt@ mpos | Tov Oedv . 

After this inscription was engraved, a daughter Maria died and was 
buried in the same grave, and her name was added in small letters, xa} 
7) Ovyatpt Mapia, between the date and the first name. The date (A.p. 
263-264) 1s engraved on the capital of the bomos, the name Zenodotos 
on the shaft, and Maria was inserted on the lower moulding of the 
capital. The name Maria, apart from the final formula, indicates a Chr. 
origin for the inscr. Zenodotos Chr. no. 367, Tatia no. 355. 

The date in this and many similar inscr. is not to be understood as the 
day of death of the person buried in the tomb: it was only in the deve- 
loped Chr. epitaphic system that the day of death was engraved on the 
tomb, see no. 454. Here it is the placing of the gravestone over the 
heroon that is dated, according to the common pagan custom. ‘The pre- 
paration of a grave was an act of religion, p. 368; and the date of the 
construction of the monument was a fact that might be of importance in 
case of any dispute as to legal title and ownership. 

The name Maria is not very common in early Christian epitaphs 3, 
At Lugdunum in Gaul it belonged to a lady who died at the age of 100 
probably in a.p. 552 (Le Blant I p.102). It occurs also in no. 413 (see 
note), 439, 440. Another, which is probably Chr., is published AZ Mit. 
1594 p. 55: 1b was found at Bergula (Burgas) near Adrianople: [Malpfa 
Kvivta a(AA) . . t érotnoa 70 [Aalrouw ovp TH [oTMAAN To yAvKr[ralro 
dvop|t| pov Ed[yi|\o p(v)elas xdpw" [ella de e€ “Y{r\las, [xplly iromAos 
[evJOdde Keip(ar) GA. .jros GAAA gidn[Oels bd wdvtov [rapa rorodrns 
Wulxii|s* xaipe mapodeira. At Aegina Map(a 4 cat Marpixia Chr. (probably 
fifth century) CIG 9302, Kaibel Ep, e Lapp. 421, Bullet. Archéol. 1873 
p. 249. At Tarsos Maplas rijs “Yrarias Chr. LW 1507. 

M. Le Blant remarks that names of Hebrew origin are excessively 
rare in the Christian inscriptions of the West. The commonest is 
Susanna; and Martha, Jacoba, Samson, and Revicca, occur. This 
probably results from the dislike for the Jews, and the dread of being 
taken for Jews*. Jewish origin of this family may be suspected: that 
Jews used this concluding formula with slight variations is clear from 





1 


KaTeckeagev, AN engraver’s error. 

2M. Paris gives the date TM; he 
makes the inserted letters on the 
moulding as large as those in the other 
lines (which conceals from him the 
general sense); and he has érepov, ém- 
XEpnoet, and Tar pl where I have via. 

* M. Le Blant I p.145 speaks du petit 


nombre dexemples connus du nom de 
MARIA. The name was Roman as 
well as Hebrew; but where it occurs 
in the Eastern provinces, it may be 
confidently taken as the Hebrew name. 

* In the curious inser. Orelli 2522, 
Beturia Paulla took the name Sara 
when she adopted Judaism. 
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oe, 
no. 563. In both cases we may probably infer that the families were 
Jewish-Christian. In Acta 8. Theodoti Ancyr. § 3, the saint paganorum 
atque Judaeorum magnum numerum adduait ad Ecclesiam. It is evident 
that there were many Jewish Christians in Asia Minor. 


Yakasimak 1, 


367. (R. 1887). 
Cumont 150. 


M: Paris in’ BCH 1884 p. 251, 
Znvddoros | karecxevacley ro Hpwov | Eavr@ Ke TH | yuvert 
polv] | Ayula xe ry Olvyarpt pov’ «i | b€ tus emrxup|nor GAAos ioleAOiv2, ore 
T@ | Tpos TOV Oedv. 

It is probable that r@ is intended here as equivalent to adr; the same 
form occurs in no, 652. Ammia Chr. no. 356, 368, ete. 


368. (R. 1887). Ishekli. Adp. Zwrixds Tpakiov ? Eipeveds | Bovdcurijs 
KaTeokevjacev TO Npwov Eavtw | Kal Te? yuvarké wou PAvKwvid. kal rots réxvois | 
pov Atp. Zork to vio | pov kal Avovyol@ kat | Appia ty Ovyatpt pov | 
kal * Meptivy Hidetdu' érépw | oddevt €or reOijvar | ef dé Tis émurndedoe 
Erelpdv Tuva Oeivat, Ojoet is 7d | tep@raroy Tayetoy | dnv' Bd’. 76 dé | wdvTwv 
meiCov, €ctat avT@ | mpos Tov Oedv. 

In the concluding words a confusion between superlative and com- 
parative is shown. LHithis seems to be a second name of Mertine (a rare 
variety of Meltine): one would expect some descriptive word after 
Mertine, who seems not to be a member of the family no. 380. 
Christians bear the names Glykoniane no. 356, Glykon no. 360, Ammia 
no. 356, 367, Meltine no. 354, Zotikos no. 369 ete. 
no. 369. 


On the penalties see 


369. (R. 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3902, Wadd. 740 and Cumont 145 in 
part; M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 236 nearly complete®, [rd jjpaov xat 
Tov em adrod Popov | carecxedacev Adp.| Zwrixds B’ tod Taznf{éjlov 
Etpeveds adr | kat 77 yuvatkt [adrod] | AtpnAla’ Andi kai to | debe adrod 
Altp. | “Apjuifavlo, cali ef] rife | GdAlm [adrds] COv [ovylxwlojoe ovdevi 
dle | alAA@ eov Eorar | Oeival twa’ ed d€ Tis | emuxerpyoes, elooloe: | es THY 
Eipevéwr BovlAijy mpootetyou dyv. a, | kal éorar adit@ mpods 7d | péya dvoua 
TOU Oeod. 


1 Ulujaka according to M. Paris: Ou- 
louis Yaka in Railway Survey. I do 
not guarantee the exact form. 

2 This reading seemed to me clear 
and complete. M. Paris has AO€EIC|- 
AEIN, dAdo cic[Ba]dciv, but the stone 
allows no room for inserting [Ba]. 

®° IIpagiov is added above the line. 

* kai before Meprivy was engraved 
twice, and afterwards the first was 


erased by the engraver. 

° M. Paris reads am[z]ov for Naz[éJou, 
éavt@, avtov (where I leave undecipher- 
able letters), leaves the name of the 
brother blank, and supplies [érép]o 
(which is too long). The restoration 
Alvp. ’Apu]p[:[av]o seemed certain on the 
stone, as the exact number of letters 
lost was obvious from the traces. 
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The inscription, like no. 368, probably belongs to the period about 
230 A.D. The ordinary penalty for violating the tomb is enacted, and 
then the Chr. threat is added, as in no. 368, 362, 385 (Apameia, dated 
2.53 A.D.), 392. 

Zotikos was taken into common use among the Chr., on account of its 
meaning, no. 385 (where it seems to be the baptismal name), 368, 


393, 369, 401. 
370, (R. 1887.) Ishekli. CIG 3902 m, Cumont 149. Avp. Meve- 


kparns ’Ao|kAnmiddov katec|Kedacey 70 jjpwov | éavr@ Ke TI) yuve|Kt pov Tarig 
Ke TO | % [Lov Acca DOs | ef tis be emixerpyloes Oetvé tiva pera | [wera] 
THY eprpy Tedrev|TiV, EoTeE Avra mpos | rov Oedv. 

Mevexpd{rns| ’Aox{Anmddov|? is mentioned on a coin Pot the first century 

c. (Mion. 563). This inscription belongs to the third century after 
creel and therefore can have no connexion with the coin. The 
argument in no. 372 fixes A.D. 224 as the probable approximate date 
(while the praenomen Aur. shows that c. 215 is the earliest, see no. 235). 
Tatia Chr. no. 355, 365, 370; Alexander Chr. no. 355, 359, 379, 379; 
386. Menekrates, husband of Tatia, and father of Alexander, is probably 
mentioned in no. 355; which perhaps was an earlier stone placed on the 
same grave. 


371. (R. 1883, 1887). Ishekli. CIG 3902 0, Cumont 137. <Adp. 
Myvddidros B’ tod ’Ac|kAnmddov Bovdevrijs | karerkedaca 7d éumpoo|Oev 
ctvKpovotoy <éavT@) * Ke ’AToA|Awvio vio, Ke yuvarkt | adrod MeAtivy, xé 
Mnvolpito xé “Aokdnmeddy | eylydvous 3, Ke ofs adros | wepidy Bovdndy. 
[ec]? | (3€ rus emrxerpyoer Oetvar)* erepov, tar adr | pds Tov *I(yoodv) 
X(piorév). 

The monogram at the end is a proof of the religion and of date. This 
monogram gave place to the Constantinian * in the fourth century, and 
is found in Rome in an inscription dated A.D. 268 or 279 (De Rossi no. 
10); while the argument in no. 372 gives a probable date for this inser. 
soon after A.D. 270. The use of the monogram implies growing 
emphasis in indicating the religion, which points to a later date than 
the form zpos tov Oedv. Meltine Chr. no. 354. 

The use of the monogram for the complete name Christus, even when 
it forms part of a sentence, is quite common. So, for example, [¢wblente 


Deo et ko eius, Ml. d@ Archéol. XV 1895 p. 50: and in the conclusion 


' ACKA in Mionnet is probably a to have been omitted by carelessness of 
false reading. the engraver. 

2 There is no space for the restora- 3 eiydvors and CI on the stone. 
tions in angular brackets, which seem 
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of an epitaph scimus te in & (Le Blant I p. 68, no. 30, who quotes 
Marini Jscr. Alb. p. 37, with several other examples). 
The monogram £& was perhaps employed before the time of Constan- 


AY PMHNOOIAOLBTOY AL 
| KAHTTIAOQOY BOYAEYTHE 
-KATECKEVACATOEMMPOL 


SENCYNKPOYLTONKATIO 
A@NIMY 162 KTY NAIK} 
RY TOYMEAT INHKMHNO 
PIAQKALKAHTTIA A H_ 
EITONOILKOILCAYTOL 
| TEPIONBOYAHOH CL! 
ETEPONELTAIAYTA 
TIPOLTONX 





tine; and its origin is likely to have-been in the eastern provinces. The 
earliest dated example in the west belongs to the year 3231; but it is 
found on a fragmentary inscription which may belong to the year 298 *. 
In the east we may expect to find earlier instances, Perhaps an inscrip- 
tion of Herakleia of Thrace furnishes an example: it has the monogram 
three times, and de Rossi considers that it is earlier than Constantine on 


1 Bull. Arch. Crist. 1863 p. 22. 
2 De Rossi Inscr. Christ. p. 29. See no. 673. 
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account of the formula déce: Tols ddeApois!. This monogram occurs in 
an inscription of Melos, which Ross attributes to the second century (but 
which cannot be earlier than the third)? It occurs along with the 
letters of the word ix@vs on a leaden cista found in Phoenicia at Saida °, 
which De Rossi considers to be per/aps earlier than Constantine. 

In eastern inscriptions this monogram soon gave place to the mono- 
erammatic cross and the simple cross (though on coins and on objects of 
art it was used for several centuries after Constantine). It is however 
probable that in the East an inscription containing the monogram 1s not 
later than the fourth century *. 

While the monogram 3 is known on private monuments, perhaps, even 
before the time of Constantine, and becomes common on them from 323 
onwards, its earliest occurrence on a public and official monument is in 
A.D. 377, and the second is in 390°. 


372. (R. 1883). JHS 1883 p. 401, Cumont 135. érovs TA p(nvds) 
’,<. Adp. | Mooxas ’AdeEdv|[Splov erecxedaca | [r\d [Hpwov Atp. ’Ade§dv- 
Spo Mevexpdlrovs Kadas éverletAaro év 77 SialOjKN" el tis 5% Erelpov euBare?, 
cra. | aire mpos tov Gedy. | rovrov dvtiypapov a|mereOn is ta dpxia. 
A.D. 249. 

Alexander, son of Menekrates, and father of Moschas, is mentioned 
also in the Chr. inser. 370, where his father Menekrates allows him 
a place in his own grave. It is probable that Asklepiades in no. 370, 
371, is the same person. If so, the stemma would be 


Asklepiades 
| 
es | 
Aur. Menophilos Aur. Menekrates = Tatia 
sepuler. condidit c. 224 
Aur. Menophilos Aur, Alexandros 
foo 210 mortuus Cc. 249 


Meltine=Apollonios Aur. Moschas 
| natus c. 229 


| | 
Menophilos Asklepiades 
The date of no. 371 would, in that case, hardly be earlier than 


1 Rom. Sott. I p.107: Dumont Inser. the precise and accurate remarks of 


et Mon. Fig. de la Thrace p. 154. M. Bayet in Rev. Arch. 1876 (Novemb.) 
2 Ross Inscr. Gr. Ined. fase. III p.8; pp. 287 f. 

CIG 9290. 5 The earliest is at Sion (Sitten) in 
8 Bull. Arch. Crist. 1873 p.77 tav. the Alps, and the second is Roman, Le 

LVs\. Blant I p. 497. 


* On this subject I am indebted to 
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A.D. 270; as Menophilos has grandchildren and must be an old man. 
No. 370 is older than 372: in 370 Alexander is allowed admission to his 
father’s grave (perh. c. 224 a.D.), and in 372 it is evident that Alexander 
has died and left a son Moschas, who makes a grave for his father in 
249 A.D. No. 355 is intermediate between 370 and 372. 


373. (Sterrett 1883). JHS 1883 p. 401, Cumont 145 Gis. Arp. 
Nevxépws " kateo|xevarev 76 ijpgov | [élavtd Kal yuvai(kt)* Kat | Tékvois" 
éOnxa dé | pidrov. 
oayirrdpis | dpaxwvapis €& dpux(t]lov rod Aapmpordrov | hyeudvos Kaorpio[v|| ? 
Kévoravtos: | bs dv 8 emurnded|oes Erepos, éote ad|[r@ mpods Tov Ody 7), 

Neikeros granted the use of the tomb to a friend (no. 280): the friend 
was Aur. Mannos, a soldier attached to the officivm of the governor of the 
province, Castrius* Constans, This governor is not known; but the 
inscription is probably not earlier than the fourth century. The use of 
the dragon standard is said to have originated during Trajan’s Dacian 
wars and is mentioned in the letter of M. Aurelius to the senate? ; but itis 
rarely mentioned before Ammianus and other fourth century authors. The 
word dpixiov also suggests a late date, though officium praetoris denotes the 
praetor’s train as early as Pliny Zp.I 5,11. Cavalry archers are mentioned 
by Tacitus Ann. II 16, and they are often alluded to in Notitia Dign. 
Castrius? Constans was perhaps governor of Phrygia ; but it is in 
perfect accordance with the analogy of such inscriptions to understand 
that Mannos served in a different province in the train of Constans‘, 
and then retired from the service to his native Eumeneia. If the 
restoration of the concluding lines is right (which seems almost certain), 
Mannus was a Christian ; and the inscriptions with that formula belone 
in all other cases to the third century. We must, I think, conclude from 
all the facts that this inscr. belongs to the years about 290-300. 


evOade | kexydevre Adp. | Mdvvos otparidrns | tameds 


374. (R. 1883). Isheklii JHS 1883 p. 399, Cumont 144. Aép. 
IIpoxda | carecxetdacev | rd jpGov adry kat | ro dvdpt Kat rots | réxvors 
Pirinmy | cal Tavdivy pvilivn|s xdpw ed d€ | [ris] emeyipoer | [Oct\vac 
Erepov, | [@r|rat ait@ mpds | tov @edv rv | Covra. 

On the names Philip and Paula in Chr. inser. see no. 361. 


1 KI was omitted by a slip of the 
engraver before KAI: it is possible 
that K! was omitted after PI in the 
name of the governor, Castri(ci)us. 

2 See preceding note. 

* The letteris not genuine; but must 
have originated early. 


easireh veel lo Lis 


* If he had been governor of Phrygia, 
the inscription would be as late as the 
fifth century ; he is entitled clarissimus, 
but in Not. Dign. the governor was a 
simple praeses (nyeuov) : during the fifth 
century the dignity was raised, as we 
see in Hierocles (c. 530 A.D.). 
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375. ue 1887). Aidan. “Erov te’. | Ap. Sv\p Kpopos. | kareckevacev 
76 | ee aie kal TH ve | pov kal TO UCM) pov’ | et Tus 0€ Erepos | 
eTITNOEVTEL, EO|TAL \| avto mpos Tov | Oedv. A.D. 260-261. 

The inflection érov for érovs occurs in two inscriptions of the district 
around Thyatira p. 202 note. The religion is proved by the word 
Koyuntrptov, as well as by the concluding formula, 


376. (R. 1887). Yakasimak. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 250', 
Cumont 153. Aldp. Tarvalvds | arlecxedaoler | r]o kowyn[ryp|toly ro ma{rpl| 
’ArelEdvdpw [kal | 7\) yvvarxl "Alulta] kat rp TeKxovjo]l|n abrod: ef tis Oe 
Tlepnol, EoTAL avTO | spos tov Oedv?. 

Perhaps zeipijot is a piece of bad Greek for meipdcerar, or it 1s an error 
of the engraver for émuyerpijoet. Here again the word kouuntijpiov shows 
the religion. Amia or Ammia Chr. no. 356 etc., Alexander 355 ete. 


377, (R. 1887). Ishekli. Adpydta Tdriov | Etyeveitis xateoxedlacev 
70 hpaov éavt7 | cat TO dvdpi adriis | Edrdxn cal ef ripe dy Coa ovr|xwpycer. 


as 








avtT@ mpos Tov | Oedv. 


Kutyches Chr. no. 364. 


378. Isheklii MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 241, 
Cumont 143. Ap. Ppdvtwr ulcers vais "Alpyluddos Kateckevacev TO 
Hpoov EavT@ Kat TH Tous Ee "Appla kal TO ddeAPO Ate Kal TH oupBly 
Aidtavy Kal tots réxvous adtdv* «b tis erepos emtxerpioes, €orar adT@ mpos 
Tov (@vta Oedv. 

Fronto, priest of a village near Ancyra Gal. under Diocletian, in Acta 
Theodoti: see no. 361. 


379. At the Dede. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 242, Cumont 152. 
deiva Kal 6 G)ldeAdos adlrod Kare[o||kevacay €av||rots kvpn|[rH||pvov" et tes 
Jon. 





[6 
G[e] | érepov emixelulpjor ererPlaaleliv twa é[ol|re adro a| 


380. (R. 1887, Sterrett 1883): Dede Keui. M. Paris in BCH 1884 
p. 243 °, Cumont 147. Tvjar reOAvar | [| Alupla 


\ an 
kal Tatwavy | mpds TOUS | dvdpas eav typrcl|w|or Tov Oedy’ eolv| oe ex OvT@V 





plex|ple (Gor edv te walOn | réxvov addy élweuBarau éréplo] | 5€ oddert 


1M. Paris reads [Ev]avSpq for [’AXe]- was not, written, for the stone is com- 
EavSpa, [Todt ]o kopn[ryproly, omits’A[pia], plete in the later lines). 
and reads & en[tylecpjo. near the end 2 The copy has A---AAQ, 
(which perhaps should have been, but 3 Many errors. 
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e€eor[ar] | reOjjvar xwpls | rdv mpoyeypap|ueveor ts radra | Ta jpwa’ ds de dv | 
emixeipyoet, Onoe. | mpoorelwov ts ri[v Bovldjy Syv. « .]. 











Jf ONEZONE! 
) HHAITEGQ HNA! 
IPAMIAKAITATIANH 

TTPO Rena t's by at Be 






AIE OYAENIEZELT | AW 
TEGHNAIXAPIE 

TONTTPOTErPA |m}/ 
MENGONIC TAY T{A4/ 
TAHPG AOCAE AIN// 


FETAXE|PHCEIONE El 
HWHOCTEIMOYIEL TUM 
VEVPEVV VAD CET EERE AT 

















It is a Chr. touch that admission to the grave should be conditional on 
religious character. Ammia Chr. no. 356, 363, 367, 368, 376; Tatianos 
376, Tation 377, Tatia 355, 365, 370. 

Doubtless there was another inscr. on this herodn, recording the name 
of the maker and owner. Special permission was accorded in a separate 
inser, to Ammia and Tatiane, but the facts are obscure. Probably their 
husbands were permitted by the principal inscr., and their wives are 
admitted on condition that they are Chr. But it is possible that the 
inscr. expresses badly that the husbands were still pagans, while the 
wives had been converted: in order that they might lie in a Chr. grave 

N 2 
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(in consecrated ground ?), admission was granted them by the owner of 
a Chr. grave!, and their husbands were also permitted, conditionally on 
their conversion. 

It is obvious that where an inscr. includes the provision that further 
leave may be granted by the owner 357, 361, 369, 371, 377 (or by her 
son, no. 360), no new inscr. is needed when a corpse is admitted by the 
owner ; but, when he desires subsequently to grant right of admission to 
a person or persons still living, he must put up a new inscr. to that effect. 
The present inser. records such a subsequent permission. Further this 
inscr. is important, as showing the importance that already attached to 
the burial of Chr. in Chr. graves. Probably religious reasons were con- 
cerned in most other cases where a friend is admitted, no. 231, 232, 357, 
358, 373, probably 236. 

Among these 26 Chr. epitaphs (no. 354-380), we see that 7 contain 
the provision which anticipates wider permission ?, and 3 admit by name 
a friend not of the family. Now among the 75 epitaphs which we have 
ranked as non-Christian, only 3 admit a friend not of the family by 
name: one no. 232 is influenced by Judaism and admits two Jewish 
missionaries, and another no. 231 is not of ordinary pagan type (and 
the friend is called Onesimos, see p. 493). Further among the 75 non- 
Chr. epitaphs, only 5 contain the provision anticipating wider permission, 
and 2 more contain a hint to that effect (in the words dvev or xwpls 
ovyxwpnoews 244, 267). The difference in proportion is so marked, that 
we conclude that the pagans less frequently anticipated giving any wider 
permission ®; and these 7 exceptions may be suspected of Chr. origin. 
We scrutinize them and find in them the following names which are 
known to be used by Chr.: in no. 225 Ammia (cp. 356, 363, 367, 368, 
376, 380) and Damas (cp. 362): in no. 243 Zotikos (ep. 369, 368, 385, 
393,401), Trophimos (cp. Acts xx 4): no. 244 Zotikos: no. 248 Marcus *: 
in no. 256 A.D. 227 Marcia, Zotike: in no. 260 Elpis (p. 492), Eutyches 
(cp. 364, 377); mm no. 267 Marcella (cp. 364). Ido not wish to exag- 


1 M. Collignon publishes an inscrip- 
tion which seems, at first, to be a good 
parallel to the opening phrase (Ann. 
Bordeaux I p. 41, quoted in Wochenschr. 
Ff. Philol.), eis 7d5e 7d Hp@ov exrds ef* wy 
Tit autos ktA. But it is clear that the 
learned editor has not rightly conceived 
the construction : we must restore [@\\@ 
ovK e&€ota kndedoa| eis téSe Td Hpaor, 
exTos ei py TLL avTos eym Cvre (or perhaps 
Cav tt) cvyxopnow. It is Pisidian. 


2 Reckoning 380 among them. 

5 In some cases the owner may have 
thought of granting leave to some other 
member of the family, whom at the 
moment he does not admit. LW 1683, 
which is certainly pagan, is perhaps of 
this character. 

* Was Marcus a baptismal name, 
Euboulos the exoteric name ? Com- 


pare no. 455. 
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gerate the strength of these facts, and have not placed any of these inser. 
among the Chr., though I suspect that most of them ought to be. 


381. (R. 1887). Aidan. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 247, Cumont 155. 
[a]ycov Bhua XP IC TOY + AW, 

The symbol AW is used in Rome from 355 to 509 and in Gaul from 
377 to 547, according to M. Le Blant Manuel p. 29. 


382. (R. 1887, Sterrett 1883). Aidan. rév Oedv Smov advtes [rhhv 
eAmiday €x open. 

This inser. is on the front of a marble chair, which doubtless belonged 
originally to the church, where the Bema, no. 381, was. The lettering is 
fair, and may belong to the fourth century. With édidav cp. édvav 
no. 445 and 395. 


383. (R. 1887). Tchivril. M. Paris in BCH 1884 p. 245, Cumont 


3 


154. énl Tod dpxidiaxdvov ’AdeEdvdpov: a late inscr., with d for A. 


384. (R. 1883). Genj-Ali. [K]¥unous "Avacractov. 
The inscr. is arranged on both sides of a large cross incised on the 
stone: it is hardly earlier than the fifth century, and may be later. 


2. APAMBEIA. 


385. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 248, Cumont 
209. €érovs tA7n’. AtAos Ilavydpios 6 kal Zwtixds Kkatecxevacev Td Npgov 
(Ov Eavt@ kal TH yuvext adtod Aidia ’Araddvtn kal Tékvois. el S€ Tis emrL- 
Tndevoet ErEpos, EoTal atT@ pds Tidy] OEedv, Kal ddceu is TO Tapeloy Syv. Pp” 
(Snvdpia mevrakdo.a). A.D. 253-254. 

The name Pancharios occurs elsewhere only in a Jewish inscr. of Rome 
C1IG 99041, Pancharia no. 677. 

Aelius Pancharios was probably a Jew, who took the baptismal name 
Zotikos (no. 369). On the Jews in Apameia cp. no. 399 dis and Ch. XV. 


386. (R. 1891). In a bridge over the Obrimas, p. 409. Ramsay in 
BCH 1883 p. 309, Cumont 212. ’Ad€Eavdpos B’ eroft||noa 7d Hp@ov 


n an n an e A 
euavtd | kal tH ovvBim pov Tare: | kal TO ddeAPH prov Teipoléw? is d 
¢ p) / ye) ) , yy dA \ X , 

Erepos | ov teOyjoere ef S€ Tis EmuTH|devoEL, CoTE AITO Tpds | Tov Oedv. 
1 Panchares is a pagan name, see * These two words are inserted in 


Pape, also Kaibel 2393 (404), 1925. small letters below adedda. 
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It is doubtful whether Terei{a] should not be read. Teimotheos would 


naturally become a common Chr. name: on Alexander see no. 355. 


387. (R. 1888, 1891). CIG 39621. Kaibel Zp. e Lapp. 386, 


Cumont 217. 
"Ania éy® Kkeiuar Mevexdrc? plya Tod ody avdpl 
kal yap COvres duod todro yépas Adyopev. 
kal Almopwev Ovo TEeKva, veov bé ye ’Aprepidwpor, 
Os xdpw evoeBins TedEev TUuBov POipévorow. 
xatpe* & of mapidvres Kal edyds Oé00 imép adtod 
The forms of the letters are so good that the inscription cannot be 
placed later than the second century; and it might well be put early in 
that century. The request is made to wayfarers by the dead that they 
should offer prayers for the living son (not prayers for the dead): prayers 
for Avircius Marcellus are asked by him on his tombstone; he was still 
living at the time, but his request would continue after his death (no. 657). 


The concluding phrase seems a clear proof of the religion. 


388. (R. 1891). 







ETOYCTME MOK AY PAPT EMA 
ETOIHCATOHPOONE MAYTOOF 
MAOVYTATIAKTOICTEK NOIC ME 
OYTEOHCETAIECIAETICE HI 
TAIAY T 4 TIPOC TON AOAN AX, os 








"Erovs thy’ w(nvos) 6’ «’. Adp. ’Apréulas ’Apreya ?|| éolnoa r6 Np@ov 
euavT@ [Kat TH yvvatkt] | wou Tarig K& rots réxvois plov' ets d erepos | ov 
/ 


- by Cal 
TeOnoerau’ ef O€ Tis Emi[rndedoet, Eol|raL ad’r@ mpds Tov AOdvalrov Hedy] 


A.D, 259. 
The knife in this relief shows that the deceased was a butcher. The 


vase was a common Chr, symbol. Many Chr. probably objected to the 





* Corrections: readinl.g4 TEYEEN, alike demand, was not written: see 


5 O0l, XAIPEAOITI. note I. 


® xalpere, which grammar and metre 
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use of meat from sacrificial victims, which would often be found in the 
shops of pagan butchers, and these would prefer a Chr. butcher. Still 
more would Jewish Chr. require a special butcher. 


389. Wadd. 1733, improved by MM. Legrand and Chamonard in 
BCH 1893 p. 249, Cumont 213. <Adpydios Avédvwv dls! eéxoinoa 16 
Npoov euavt@ kal To ddeAP@ pov Aalor|rdyn? Sépov xdpw odv TH yvvaikt 
avrov" els 0 €repos ov TEOjoeTar’ ef Tis O& Erepos emiTNdEVoEL, EoTAL A’T@ 
mpos TOV Gedy. yatpeTe por PirddOeou Kal Karol vedOnpo. 

All editors read ved@ypor. Perhaps we should take the compound 
in the active sense as ‘hunters after the new, veoOjpo.: but, more 
probably, the analogy of vedduros * suggests that the meaning is ‘ newly 
caught.’ @npiov is applicable to fish as well as to animals; and the 
word ‘newly caught’ was used probably with reference to the common 
appellation of Christians as ‘ fishes,’ 

M. Cumont regards as a convincing proof of religion this acclamation 
mystérieuse dont on peut rapprocher celle Wune inser. de Thrace, Dumont 
no. 46 yaipere kal edtvyetrar Tapa Dew AdeAgot. 

Auxanon Chr. name in Apameia no. 390, perhaps pagan no. 312. 
With Dosityche cp. Auxityche no. 360. 


390. (R. 1881). CIG 3962 B, Cumont 211. Advp. Adfavor Tarvdxov 
kateckevaca TO Hpaov éwavte Kat AdpynAta "Appia tH yvvatki pov’ eis 0 
t t L t t 
e 4 / . b] / p , > Jee NEA. \ x , 
€repos ov TeOnoeTau’ ef O€ Tis EmLTNOEVGEL, EoTAL avTO™ Tpds TOV Deov. 


Ammia Chr. no. 356 ete.; Auxanon 389, 391 f, 394. 


391. (R. 1888). Ramsay in Rev. Et. Gr. 1889 p. 35, Cumont 208, 
Adp. Alkeos éxloina]|a 7d fp@ov euavtio|| Ke tH yuvatké pov Adgarfov|on] Kat 
Tois yovetawv’ is d|érepos ov reOH’ ed SE tlt] emiKndedor, EoTaL adT@ pos 
TOV Oedv. 

Dikaios occurs as a pagan name. ef or reO7) NO. 395. 


392. CIG 3963, Cumont 215. <Atp. Zéo{t|yos endtinjoa 7d npwov 
Adbpndta Suvednrixy | ty wal Taria ri cvvBiy pov (els 6 Kal adtds reOy|- 


1 Wadd. reads Avfavavdus, but MM.  inscrr. in various forms, naeophyta, nio- 
Legrand and Chamonard have a prefer- _jfitus, nefitus, nofitus, neofata, enofitus, 
able text here. innofitus, inifitus, enonfitus newly bap- 

2 MM. Legrand and Chamonard read tized, new born, Le Blant II 599. 

AW Eitrvx7, but Waddington’s text * The error has led to a second, N 
seems preferable. being inserted in the space above. 

§ Tt is particularly common in Latin 
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couat) kat Adp. [P]Aavia Skdpvov ty wevOepa pov | ddpov ydpuv" pndevt 88 
eTépw €€0 elvie] reOijvai|" ef 5€ Tus Emurydedoes, Ojoes ls Td tepdrarov Tapet|ov 
nv. ducxelAva Kal €ora adTo a[plos! rhv xelpa Tod Bed. 

After the inscription was engraved something was added, perhaps 
TEA Ho lera\e] pet] adro[ds Kall] Anunrprar{ds 6 vids ?] or Anuntpla N[éwvos ?| 
The copy necessitates the restoration bdavig (in CIG Aavig). 

Aurelia ‘Tatia, who is mentioned here, must have been a person of high 
birth and of senatorial family (cdveAnros, Senatus Romanus, and oVVKAN- 
TiKds senatorius), who was called Synkletike originally as an epithet, but 
kept it almost as a personal name in her married life. Her mother 
Aurelia Flavia was daughter of Skymnos, probably the Skymnos, son of 
Skymnos and grandson of Demetrius, who is mentioned on coins of Pius 
138-161% The probable period of this inscription about 240-250 would 
suit this connexion, if we may assume that the coin belongs to the latter 
part of the reign of Pius; and the occurrence of the name Demetria or 
Demetriane in the inscription favours the hypothesis. The remarkable 
fact that Aurelia Flavia was buried in her son-in-law’s tomb may, on 
this hypothesis, be explained as due to her religion. She and her 
daughter were Christians, but the family of Skymnos were pagans, and 
she preferred to be buried apart from her own family. Cop. no. 380. 
Tatia Chr. no. 355. 

Synkletikos and Synkletike were used as personal names in Asia 
Minor, cp, no. 537 and Wadd. 1778 (where he corrects his denial of this 
possibility on 1197). : 


393. (R. 1891): ina field on the left side of the road to Dikeyji, and 
close to the right bank of the Maeander. Adp. Hpékdos | Zwtixod énolnoa | 
70 Np@ov euavt@| Kal rH} yuvarki pov | MeArivy XpetoTulavar. 

The ungrammatically expressed ending assimilates this to a class of 
Chr, inscriptions which is more numerous in N. Phrygia, but of which 
sporadic examples are found elsewhere. The period to which this class 
belongs is fixed by no. 468, which is dated a.p. 278-279. The bold 
uncompromising proclamation of the religion of the persons who have 
made the grave recalls the Montanist principles*. Such expressions are 
common in the mouths of martyrs (e.g. xpuoriavds ek XplLoTLav@Y yovewy 





+ «és in the copy, which may be 
correct, as there are some traces of this 
dialectic form in Phrygian inscriptions. 
The copy however is not trustworthy 
for such details. 

> ETI -.G/ KVY.MIN O¥e2 Boone 
AHMHTPIOY.T.- B., i.e. (orpatnyod ?) 


7(0) 8: Type four ears of corn in a 


bundle: Prince of Saxe-Coburg in Rev. 
Numism. 1892 p. 82. 

* Compare the story of Quintus in 
the Smyrnaean Letter on the death of 
Polycarp, and above, § 2. 
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ruyxava Acta S. Ursicini 14 Aug, § 4, Le Blant Supplém. aux Actes 
p. 292), but not so frequent among the mass of Chr. 

There is a different class of inscr., belonging to the fourth century, 
after the triumph of Christianity, but when the population was still in 
considerable part pagan. Then a Chr. could inscribe his religion without 
fear on his grave: examples are CIG 9451 Kaibel évOdde ire... xpic- 
Tiavos Ke intpds - dvevavoato «tA. (Gozo) and CIG 9481, Kaibel 550 
(Catana Sicil.). Compare also the inscr. Dumont Jnser. etc. de la Thrace 
p- 159 no. 84 and one from Selymbria published in A#Mit. 1894 p. 57 
Avp. Anyntpta Xpno[r\navod xareckevaca To Aarduiy oly TH OTHAAN ewavTH 
kal T® yAvKuTdt@ pov avdpt Adp. Néwvi Neoxopravd [rle [klal ro vio pov 
Avp. Mr[vjoddpe efor dé [undélva erepov BANOjvat, evel ddceL TO Tapelo 
dnv. p kat ktA. It is probable, also, but not certain that an example 
occurs at Apollonia, Sterrett WE no. 555, where in 1.15 I read Xpyoriavod 
(St. Xpynorwavod). It is quite possible that no. 393 belongs to the fourth 
century and the second class of inser. See p. 491 x. 


394. (R. 1881). Ramsay in BCH 1883 p. 310, Cumont 216. pov- 
yiAAtavos Avédveyv | éroinca Td npwov euavt@ Ke | TH yuvexé wou Myntpodépa 
Ke tlois rékvois ex Tod aluatds pov | éxw tHv eLovotay dvevnrlkwv dv|twv 
aiTay, yevapevey Oé evy|Alkwv adtOyv ovK emitndedoour | TSv yovéwy Ta daTéa 
ovre Erepds | Tus’ ef 5€ Tis Tapa Tatra Toijoe, | ote adTO pds TOY KpiTIP 
Oedv.| See no. 399 des. 

The sense seems to be intended ‘ descendants of my blood shall have the 
right to be buried so long as they are minors, but after they have come 
of full age they shall not be buried here by their children or by any other 
person’; but the expression 1s very ungrammatical. 

The form émiryndevoovr in third person plural is like the modern Greek 
inflexion ; it is a sign that the conversational Greek of the district was 
approximating: already in the third century to the modern dialect. Com- 
pare xkarecoxéBaca BCH 1888 p. 202 (Kios Bithyn.), and Bovdndn av[ot]&., 
noted by Mordtmann Ath, Mitth. 1881 p, 259 as an anticipation of the 
modern periphrastic future (there seems to be some error in his epigraphic 
text). 


395. (R. 1890, 1891). Adp. Pwtivos ’Apicrwvos éxtnoa 7d Hpwov 
eualulr@ Ke TH yvvarkl pov Tlalria Ké réxvois* ls 6 Ere[pos| od TeOn’ «i SE 
LN, EOTM ATW TOs TOV Oedv. 

With pjp compare phy in no. 256, reOqvev 356, €Gvav 445, eAmiday 382. 
On reO7 see no. 216f, 391, 399 bes. 


396. (R. 1888). Dineir. Rev. Lt. Gr. 1889 p. 36, Cumont 209. [6 
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lal b ey aks 2 ie / 3 , > js \ Os 
deiva éemolnoa TO Hpwov TH yvvat|kt pov Avp. Adpvn ’Ovnoiwov Kal rots 
lA ; b) Gd bd / = by / b) / / a 
Texvois you’ is 0 Erelpos ov TEeOy|reTau ef O€ Tis emiTI[SedoEL, INTE TO| 
Vos ” 
tepwratw Tapmelo [dnv. p 2). Kal core ait mpds Tov Ocdv. 


Domna Chr. occurs in N. Phrygia, Onesimos cp. 231 and p. 493. 


397. (R. 1891). On a stone in N. wall of the ruined church on the 
acropolis of Kelainai. ‘The inscription is on the outside. 


KYPIE BOHOEI 


The letters are very well formed, bold, and clear in this inscription. 
It is not a mere graflito ; and is probably an official inscription contem- 
poraneous with the building of the church. The letters have nothing 
of the Byzantine character, and are not likely to be later than the fourth 
century. 


398. (R. 1882). Over the door of a tiny chapel cut out of the rock 
above the source near Sheikh-Arab. This little chapel, or cell, was 
perhaps the abode of a hermit: it faces east and west. Nuxddnuos M. 
M(ovayx¢ds ?) may be the meaning of the initial: nothing was ever engraved 
after M. 


399. Diner. Ath. Mitth. 1895 p. 237. erovs vad’, p(nvos) ¢. “Epyijs 
eToinoa TO pynetov EmavtT® Kal TH ovuBim pov Ai. Mov«iddrn’ is 0 Erepos 
ov TeOylolere’ ef O€ Tis EmiTNdEdoEL, EoTE AITO Tpds TOV Oedy Kal [dmoTEioes 
tT» kTA.|. One may suspect that the unknown copyist has mistaken in 
the date T for Y. Compare no. 448, where the same error has been made: 
I have observed other cases where T has been taken for Y. In no. 28 
Waddington read /T as T, turning: 3000 into 300. 


399 Gs. (Hogarth 1890). Adp. ‘Podos “lovAravod f’. éroll[nea rd H\paov 
€wauT@ xe [Ty ocvpBio plov Adp. Tatiavij* is 6 Erepos od TeOH, ei d€ 
Tis ETUTNSEVTL, TOV Vomov oidev [Tv Elovdewv. On reO7 see no. 216f, 391, 
395: 

This remarkable epitaph may be added here, though not Chr. The 
law of the Jews cannot here be the law of Moses, the scriptural law 
(with its interpretation) binding on all Jews in all countries. It seems 
to be a special law peculiar to Apameia, apparently some agreement made 
with the city by the resident Jews for the better protection of their 
graves. This phrase is suggestive of a strong Jewish element in the 
Apamean population. We naturally look for other traces of the Apamean 
Jews. The name Pancharios no. 385 may be Jewish (cp. no. 677). No. 
394 might rouse the same suspicion (cp. no, 315). See pp. 668 ff. 
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Similar regulations, putting the charge of Jewish tombs in the hands 
of the Jewish community (in accordance with an arrangement which 
must have been made with the city), seem to have been common else- 
where: so e.g. at Ephesos [ravrns rih|s copod Kydorirar of év ’Edélow 
‘Iovdéot Hicks no. 677 and xndovrar of “Tovdatou no. 676. 


3. LAMPE AND SIBLIA. 


400. (R. 1881). From the site of Lampe near Evjiler, carried to the 
station at Appa. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 250, 
Cumont 176. Avp.”Arrados p’ | éxixdnow T\éjos | éroinoey 76 kv|untiprov 1 
s 0 €repos ov Te|Onoerar. ef d€| Tus emuTN- 





py. |X. Arjoddpo To aldedPS pov" i 
dedoet, dd|oer TO Taljrelo Sv. $’. 

In |. 2 I read KAHZAINE OC, making the note that A before IN was 
falsely cut and then partially erased by the engraver. Hogarth read 
KAHCAIN OC. The text m BCH is KAHAI OC. This shows that 
M. Cumont’s transcription éaixA(nv) Hoatos, founded on BCH, is impos- 
sible. T[élos for Tatos was probably the name; [[Iélos is possible; but 
there is hardly room for I|dilos. éafk\now? is here used instead of 
entxAnv: the latter is the commoner epigraphic form, while éaixAnows 
is the word in literature. Eustathius (as quoted in Steph. s.v.) says that 
enlxAnv is contracted from érixAynow p. 1053 or from émixAndqv p. 1255, 
but it is generally said to be accus. of émixAyn, which is used im an epigr. 
CIG 6012 4, Anth. Gr. App. 239 1. 6. emixAnv occurs in Dio Cass. 75, 16, 
Suidas s.v. ‘Eppoyevns, Plato Crit. 58 D, 66 B, 114 B, &c., but in epigraphy 
it is almost solely Chr. (except in poetry CIG 6012 4). 

I know no reason why Christians should have taken up the expression’ 
ézixkAnv, but the evidence is clear that they favoured it. Such fashions 
are known. E.g. Bonae Memoriae is exclusively Chr.; Aeternae Memoriae 
is pagan, except in a few early Chr. inser. (du LV" siécle, Cest a dire un 
temps ow la formule épigraphique Chrétienne participait encore du styl paien 


Le Blant ITI p. 338). 


401. (R. 1891). Boz-Eyuk. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 
1893 p. 246°, Cumont 210. Date at top undecipherable. Adlp. Zwrixds 
e[mlloinca 7d jpoov to [mlaz[pl|pjov Adp. Tederpdpo xal ry [un||rpe 
pov Adpuyyn Kal rots d[del|Apots pov Adédvor{rl. Ke [Ad]luvn Ke "Apuiar ef 





1 BCH has kinrnpvor. 5 They read AYTAIONI, where I 
® énixderors CIG 8664 (Chr.). have AYZANON I, 
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d€ tis émi[rn|devor, Eorar adit@ mpds|rdv Oedv. Letters at foot unde-. 


cipherable. 


My 


OM ag 
yl yey 
IK) 


vi 


me i! 












nN Arh HT ait y 


i nah ll" ih \) 







PR7C alta Gels = 
OIL HATOMQON TOTTAT Il! 
AYPTEAELOOP@K TI fill 
TPIMOY AOMNHK TOICA 

ADOICMOYAYZANONIIK ‘tl 
MVIKAMMIA EIA ETIE ETT lll 
HAEYCIELTAIAYT@TMPOE 

TONOEON 












ae See ea 








The palm is an interesting example of Chr, symbolism: see p. 490. 


4. Tur Hyreatean District with Lounpa AND MorTsLLA. 


402. (R. 1883). On a rough stone by the roadside between Bekerli 
and Seurlar: very rude, coarse and late letters, hardly legible. (A) is at 
right angles to (B), and may have no connexion with it. 

(A) K(pr)e Bole +6 mp(eoBurépo) Acwvrava Kup{iaxod ?] 

N is engraved below w in Aewvrava. 

(B) An inscription prefaced by +, in which I can read nothing except 
dpaywv ovdev covpov (cSppov,? etpov 2) ev Bud[rlo and perhaps KeAvovr- 
TLotKovos (KéAevow THs elkdvos ?). 
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403. (Sterrett 1883). Lounda. Broken stone, containing part of a 
relief, originally a cross within ‘a circle 
set in a square: fish between the cross 
and the circle. 

De Rossi has shown that the symbol 
of the fish, common in the earlier Roman 
monuments, disappears from them to- 
wards the end of the fourth century 1. 
As the Gaulish monuments are usually 
later than 400, M. Le Blant finds only 
seven examples of the fish among them, 
one being the famous inscription of 
Autun (which he dates at the end of the 
third or beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury”), and another at Treves (probably 
dating near A, D, 600). 


404. (R. 1888). Kodja-Geuzlar 
(Thiounta): KYPIE BOHOL A AAA 
A MIXAHA E FABPIHA ICTPAHA 
PADAHA. 

Five names of angels seem to be required to correspond to the five 
“A(ytos). The inscr. is interesting in view of the early prevalence of the 
worship of angels in the Lycos valley (Thiounta was subject to Hierapolis 
p- 125), and in Phrygia generally. Paul warned the Colossians against 
Opnoketa TGv ayyéAwy in the first century (Zp. II 18). The Council 
of Laodiceia about a.p. 363 stigmatized it in Canon 35 as idolatrous: 
ov del xpiotiavods eyxatadeiney THY éxxAnolay Tod Oeod Kal dyyéAous 





Gvopacew Kat ovvagers Toveiv, dmep amayopederar. et Tis ody edpeOn TadTn 
™ Kekpyypmevn eldw@dodAaTpela sxXoAdCav, éorw avdbepa. Theodoret c. 420— 
450 A.D. Says euewe O€ Tov’TO TO TAaO0s ev TH Ppvyla Kal Tiodla péxpr 
todXob (Interp. Ep. Coloss. II 16, Hd. Hal. III 490). In AA SS 29 Sept. 
pp. 4 ff. the Bollandists have collected much information about the worship 
of angels. On the worship of Michael, which was particularly common 
in Asia Minor, see no. 678. 


405. (R. 1883). Destemir (near Motella). JHS 1883 p. 393, Cumont 
134 dis. On the left half of the entablature surmounting a door. A large 
cross at the right side of the inscr. (which is in two lines) marks the centre 


1 De Christ. monum. ixOdv exhibentibus 2 Some date it still earlier, or see in 
in Spicileg. Solesmense vol. III. it the reproduction of an older model. 
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of the stone, the other half of which is lost. ér(e.) X’ rhs BacwA(elas) 
"lovariviavod rod etoeBleatarov] deamd(rov). | Epyov Miyana 77s] 8(vorxjoews) 
emiokoTobvTos. A.D. 556. Hxactly half of the inser. is lost. Line 1 con- 
tinued [érederddn 7) Gyla Tod Oe0d exxAnotla?], or some similar expression. 
Line 2 probably mentioned the provincial governor or some official of 
Motella. See p. 158. (In CB the inser. was wrongly ascribed to Anasta- 
siopolis’. 


406. (R. 1887). Keuseli (near Motella). Hogarth JHS 1887 p. 396, 
Cumont 134 +’Ivd(txtidvos) 6’ K(at) pn(vds) a’ uC’, avéorn 7d Ovovacthproy 
emt Kyptaxod rot OeopiAeor(drov) émick(d7ov). I take u between 1¢’ and 
avéorn as a false mark*4. Hogarth interprets the obscure and difficult 
date as wd. dx’, un. a’, ¢’, v’, ‘Seventeenth day of first month of year 10 
of indiction 24, giving A.D. 667, which is a very suitable date; and if 
I could find any analogy for the numbering of successive indictional 
periods, I should follow him. He adds, ‘ according to Lightfoot Jgu. and 
Polyc. ti p. 43, the thysiasterion was rather the sacrarium in which the 
altar stood than the altar itself: in this case it was possibly an addition 
to a previously existing church,’ 


407. (R. 1883). In a cemetery a mile or less N. of Haz-Keui, at the 
edge of the cafion of Banar Tchai (near Motella). | ody ITwHBAOp| 
—— 61d xipds *EA| midlov 

There is no clue to the length of the gaps. 








5. Tuer Lycos VALuey. 


408. Laodiceia: from the engineers of the Ottoman Railway. On 
a stele of similar form to no, 372, 380. 76 prnpetor | Acovoic lov | Sedled ?|xov? 
kal rlhs yuvalt|kds | adtod Talrias ?] | kal rijs Ovyalrpds judy | “Ipjvns* ev @ | 
Erepos ov «|ndevOyjolerau ef d\/é Tis Ere[pov] Kndevoler, dd||oe. TO tepo Hioxw| 
ony. a. 

The first two words are engraved apart on the capital. The name 
Irene was favoured by the Christians, but the religion must in this case 


remain doubtful. 


409. M.Clere in BCH 1887 p. 353%. [Oléow M. Adp. Anunrplov 
Aaodixéws, pvdis *AOnvaidos, év 7 KndevOnoovrar airos Kal of yovels 
M. Adp. kta. 


? Perhaps it is a punctuation mark. ° M.Clere’s copy seems to make every 
2 CEAIKOY in the copy, which may letter of @éo.v certain except 8. He 
be right. leaves a blank in transcribing. 
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The inscription may be placed with great probability between 220 and 
250 4.D. The formula 6éo1s with the genitive of the owner’s name is 
common in Chr. epitaphs; but it is only with great doubt that this inscr. 
can be classed among them. | 


410. Printed by Dr. Judeich Ath. Mitth. 1890 p. 258. 

vp el d€ Ties elow Kawny dd€n Tpelpdpevor 
TovTovs @s xpy Tepl mpatlov 

€loOa. Katadvétwoay THY aypicByTy{ ow 
kovros 7) pdratila] diAov KE ++ HNHt 
A'TAITTHEN «+++++++ KAIOYMHAAIAIA 
NIOYTOYI kai mpoxatapxérw|clav | 

| dpuwpévovs ceuvorepovs Tap éavt[Ov 

Aw ovow Tovs mpds aélay Tysnoe pndlels 

In atvovrols. 

This fragment is tantalizing. It seems, as Dr. Judeich remarks, to 
refer to quarrels between Christians and heathen. But it is impossible 
to make any attempt to understand it, until some more accurate informa- 
tion is given about the size and state of the stone’. 


410 is. Laodiceia. Transcribed by M. J. Laurent from Cod. Vat. 
Lat. 9072 p. 391, where Marini? gives it in cursive (the words divided 
3 
but unaccented), without any statement as to how it came into his 
possession. 
Evyévios [father’s name évddde kexolunrar ?, 6 yiwas thy? 
Ovyatépa lovAtov Neoropiavod Praviaviy [rAv apiorny (or name), 
xpévov dé Bpaxny ® (!) dvatpiwas ev ry AaodiKéwy TAEL > 
Kal BovAnoet TOD TavToKpaTopos Oeot eTicKxoT0s KaTaoTabels, 
A Ey, lg 4 ov \ b) \ t 
Kal elkoot TEVTE GAOLS ETETL THY ETLEKOTMY [SLoLKyCAS ?, 
\ ~ \ 3 / id , > \ / 
Kal Tacay THY EKKAnColaY avoiKOdounoas amd OEenEeAtwr, 
kal mavta Tov TeEpt adTny KoopoY oTOGY Kal TpoTTOOY 
\ a \ / 4 \ i 
Kal Cwypapi@y kat Bevtnoewy oKEevaptov Kat TpoTvAOV 
Kal Tao Tois ALOokdous Epyous Kal TacGy anakaTdGs kataotdoewr. 
This remarkable inscr. opens up many difficulties. As to origin, it may be 
presumed that Marini, like Le Quien, owes it ultimately to Jebb, and that 


1 Dr. Judeich does not state whether 
we have the first line or the last line, 
or whether there is any clue to the 
length of the lines, or whether the 
stone is broken right and left, or is 
merely illegible in part. 

2 On Marini’s great unpublished col- 


lection of Chr. inscr., see De Rossi 
Inscr. Chr. Urb. Rom. I pp. xxxi* ff. 
See above, p. 513, where my thanks for 
M. Laurent’s scholarly hberality in im- 
parting his important discovery are 
expressed. 

® Compare no. 677. 
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the latter received it from some traveller in the East. In the text, no 
proof is obvious that it belongs to Laodiceia on the Lycos: it may 
belong to the Syrian Laodiceia. The question arises whether there is 
any other authority for assigning it to Laodiceia besides the mention 
of that name in 1. 3. The meaning of that line is obscure: if Eugenius 
remained only a short time in Laodiceia, his episcopate of twenty-five 
years should rather be assigned to some other city: but perhaps ‘the 
short span of human life’ is meant. But, on the other hand, Le Quien 
was thoroughly alive to the existence of several cities Laodiceia; and, 
as he has no hesitation, we may probably infer that Jebb knew some 
evidence that the inser. had been copied in the Lycos valley. 

As to date, Jebb and Le Quien have probability on their side in 
referring it to the rebuilding of the church after it had been completely 
demolished in the persecution by Diocletian. The character of the 
inscription stamps it as comparatively early. The names are of the 
older type. The analogies are with Roman inscriptions, not with Byzan- 
tine. It cannot therefore be placed later than the fourth century, and 
is unlikely to be so late as the end of the century. On the other hand, 
the open reference to churches and Chr. officials stamps it as later than 
the complete recognition of the legality of Christianity, i.e. it is later 
than the defeat of Licinius in Sept. 323 a.p. The open rebuilding of 
an elaborate church such as is described cannot have been undertaken 
sooner. ‘The inscr., then, was composed at such an interval after 324 
as permitted the construction of a great church and the adjoining 
buildings. These considerations show that 330-340 is the earliest 
possible date. 

If Eugenius was bishop of Laodiceia, he must have succeeded Noune- 
chios, bishop in 325 4.D. Now the rebuilding of the church would not 
be long delayed after 324, and Nounechios, therefore, must have died 
or been translated soon after the Nicene Council; Eugenius probably 
became bishop about 327 ; and died about 351 or 3532. : 

The attempt at a restoration is, of course, very doubtful. If it 
approximates to the original form, the emphasis laid on the marriage 
to the daughter of Julius Nestorianus must be due to the rank and 
influence of her father. 

Assuming that Eugenius was bishop in Laodiceia, we must understand 
in 1. 3, ‘who spent the short time (of human life) in Laodiceia’ (the 
false spelling y for v in Bpaxiv is rare). The term avtoxpdrwp beds 
occurs in Chr. inser. CIG 9270 (Iconium), 8854 (Olympos Lyciae), 
Kaibel 187 (Syracuse)’, all probably of the fourth (or fifth) century, 


* Also CIG 9119 (Nubia), and in the writings of Gregory Nyssenus, &c 
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and CIG 8704 (Sparta), eleventh century, Kaibel 2319 (Venice), late. 
The porticoes adjoining and forming a frontage to the church were 
evidently an important feature. This is not the place to discuss the 
architectural evidence with regard to a fourth century church, nor has 
the writer the requisite knowledge. The unknown word Bevrijcewy is 
perhaps miscopied. After apomvAov perhaps the preposition ovy has 
been omitted. 

Kusebius’s contemporary description of the great church at Antioch, 
standing within a peribolos with propylon, and surrounded by stoai, 
Hf. H. X 4, should be compared with this inscr. 


411. Wagener in Rev. de Vinstruction publ. en Belgique, Nouv. Série 
XI pp. 1 f. (Phelologus XXXII p. 379). 

IlomAtov Aidtov TAvK@v[os ———————___ ’ Ay? ]- 

pavod ToD LeAevcov*® ey 7 KNndevOnoovtras adds Kal yuvy adTod|....... | 

Kal Ta Téxva adtav' érépw dé oddevt ekéorar KndevOjvart KaTédw- 

kev 6€ [Kall 7 ceuvotarn mpoedpla Tov TopppaBdpwy orepalvar|- 

TLKOD OnV. diakooLa Tpds TO dldocOat [amd] TOv TéKwY ExdolTa| 

NMZ ev rn €optn TGv ’ACipav dpotws KaTeAuTEv Kal TO cUveE- 

dpi TGv KatpodamoTav orepar|w|riKod Syv. p’ Exatdoyv TevTjKovta aafo 

[a line lost| év rH éopri Tevtykoloris. 

A fresh copy of this important inscription is much to be desired; 
Wagener’s copies are not always wholly satisfactory. We can however 
see with certainty that this inser. and no. 412 are either Jewish or 
Christian. Looking at no. 411 alone, we should without hesitation call 
it Jewish; but, when we take no. 412 into consideration, I think we must 
come to a different conclusion. 


412. (R. 1887). Text and commentary under no. 28 A, B: the suspicion 
expressed there that this inscr. is Chr. seems confirmed by no. 411, which 
was unknown to me when I was engaged on vol. I. The feasts of Azyma 
and Pentecost were common to Jews and Christians; but the épyacla 
Opevparixy is more likely to be Chr. The Jews might be expected to 
maintain an Orphanage for their own nationality ; but this épyacfa seems 
to have a wider scope, reaching to all foundlings (Opéupara). Tertullian 
mentions among the purposes to which church funds were devoted, ‘ the 
feeding and the burying of the poor, and of boys and girls that have lost 
their property and their parents.’ It is also certain that the charity of 


1 Apol. 39 egenis alendis humandisque, e¢or@te dmoridera, Kal adros émixoupet dp- 
et pueris ac puellis re ac parentibus desti- avois re kal ynpats ktd.3; Cypr. Hp. 60 
tutis, Compare Justin Mart. Apol. 1 inter ceteros qui Ecclesiae alimentis sus- 
sub fin. TO ovddeyopevoy mapa To tpo-  tinentur. 

MO ier ds LL. O 
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the early Church was not confined to members, but was extended to the 
needy and poor among the pagans. ‘Tertullian says with his usual sar- 
casm that the Christians are not well enough off to help both pagan 
men and pagan gods, and must confine their relief to the men’; and 
Julian complained that the pagans left their poor to be cared for by 
the Galilaeans ”. 

As Lightfoot says, ‘one of the earliest forms which Christian benevo- 
lence took was the contribution of funds for the liberation of slaves? 
... . the Gospel regarded the weak and helpless from whatever cause, 
as its special charge, extended its protection to the widow, the orphan, the 
sick, the aged, the prisoner,’ and (as we may add) exposed and abandoned 
infants. We ask then if exposure was so common in Asia Minor that 
a ‘foundling home’ was likely to be needed in Hierapolis. This is a large 
question. The word O@péupa or Openros is used, not merely in the sense 
of foundling (a/wmnus), but also in the sense of (1) adopted child or foster 
child (a/wmnus), (2) verna, slave born in the household. 

(1) At Nysa we find Kavkf\tov “Hpakdclonv, to whom Kauxidtos Edrdxns 
6 Opépas erects a statue (apparently on his tomb, as he is fpwa): the 
Opentds here is a citizen of position and rank. In those cases where foster 
parents and natural parents unite in burying an alumnus, the latter is 
probably to be understood as adopted or foster child*. But no. 38 shows 
a case in which an exposed child is recovered by his natural parents; and 
it would in that case be reasonable that they should unite with the foster- 
parents in burying the child. 

(2) The sense of verua is hard to distinguish from that of foundling 
child, for the latter were in many cases brought up as slaves. But the 
probability always is greater that a Openrds or Opeupa is a foundling rather 
than a verna; and I am not able to quote a case in which Openrds certainly 
is verna. In the inscr. of Italy we find many cases in which a grave is 
erected to Openrds, as in Latin inser. to alumnus; but there is not a cor- 
responding number of cases where the grave is made for a verna. See 
pp. 350 add. 30, and 147 no. 37. It is probable that in cases in which 


* Apol. 42 non sufficimus et hominibus  aiypadrwrtovs, Seoptous, Kth. 


et diis vestris mendicantibus, etc. 

2 Ep. 49 ad Arsac. Sozom. V 16. 

8 In his edition of Colossians and 
Philemon p. 324. He quotes Ignatius 
Polyc. 4 pn €par@cay ard Tov Kowvod édev- 
Gepovola, and Apost. Constitutions IV 9 
Ta €€ avT@Y, ws Tpoetpnkaper, AOporCopeva 
Xenuata Statdooere Siakovoivres cis ayo- 
pacpovs Tay dyiwy, pudpevor SovdAovs Kal 


* D. M. P. Petronio P. F. Pal. Candido 
5 a Baebia Celerina alumno et Petro- 
nius Candidus et Caecilia Dumea fil(io) 
karissimo (Fabretti Inscript. Antigq. p. 353 
no. 57), child of seven years. D.M. M. 
Valerio Daphnico...... Secerunt Valeri(a) 
Hedone alumno et Daphnic(us) Julianus 
Jjilio (Fabretti p. 354 no. 65), child of 
five years, 
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the grave is erected to one or both of the Opépavres, the children are 
foundlings. Especially clear in this respect is an inscription of Nikomedeia 
BCH 1893 p. 538, A. Movootos ‘Hdets (Gv éavTm kal tH cvpBl@ éavTa 
A. Movocta Seovijpa Gyodon ern. .|uhvas 6’. BobrAouar 8é Kab TH Operaloav 
Nuav teOjvar A. Movoctay Badepiav call pera 76 TeOévan (sic !) nuas pndéva 
Here husband and wife and the lady who brought 
them up have a common tomb. Obviously Opéyaca here can only mean 
that the lady brought up the boy and girl as foundlings, for they could 
not have married, if they had been her children either by adoption or by 
nature. It is noteworthy that they both take her name, which shows 
that they were strictly foundlings whose names were unknown. 

Salvianus says that a slave kisses the feet, an a/wmnus the hand, a child 
the face, of the paterfamilias or materfamilias}, A law of 331 left it to the 
adoptive parents to treat the alumnus either as son or as slave”. It was 
almost a branch of trade to bring up foundlings to sell as slaves or for 
immoral purposes. The person who brought up an a/umuus was termed 
pater, nonnus*, educator, patronus. 

The great number of references in Asian inscr. to @penrol is the one 
reason for thinking that they must often be mere vernae; yet in many 
of these cases a distinction is made between Opemrof and d0ddou (vernae 
would rank among dota). The subject is difficult, but appearances are 
that exposure of children was a horribly common practice in Asia Minor : 
compare Pliny ad Traj. 65 and 66. 

The rare name Asbolos was given to one of the Centaurs, Anthol. Gr. 
App. no. 129 &e. Asbolios or Asbolia are found as Chr. names, Le Blant 
I pp.64£*. The name probably indicates one whose sins had been black 
like soot, and may be taken in this case as the baptismal name of a 
convert (ep. no. 385)°. The term ézixAny is also a sign of Christianity, 
Dost OG. 

This inser. belongs to a tomb outside the gate on the road to Tripolis. 
The document reads at the first glance like an ordinary testamental 


GAXAov TeOHvat KTA. 


1 Ep. XL ad socerum et socrum, quoted 
by Le Blant I p. 126, who mentions six- 
teen inscriptions of Christians dedicated 
by master or mistress to alumni. 

2 Cod. Theod. V 7,1. Justinian Dig. 
25, 3; Cod. 8, 52, 3. Daremberg s.». 
Expositio. . 

$ Nonnus, see Orelli 4670, Marini Frat. 
Arv. p. 252 B (Le Blant). Nonna, no. 658. 

* But in Ammian XXVIII 1, Asbolius 
palestrita is probably pagan. 


O 


° Macrina was év favepd ro dvopa of 
the sister of Basil of Caesareia: €repoy 
d€ kata TO NeANOds avTy emekéexAnro Gregor. 
Vit. Macrin. p. 178 (Morell). In Acta 
S. Sozontis 7th Sept. p. 16 the Saint was 
dvépnate Tapdo.os towuuny mpoBdarwy, ev de 
TO dyio Bartiopate Polav emexd7On. 

6 The following paragraphs follow 
closely my words in Expositor 888 VIII 


pp. 416 fff. 


a 


a 
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epitaph; but it is full of subtle differences. The writer has chosen to 
veil his intentions in very difficult phrases. The bequest to the Council 
of the Porphyrabaphoi is assimilated to the customary form of bequest 
for the annual performance of sepulchral rites; and yet the important 
word which defines the purpose is not Greek. TATIQN, read by M. 
Waddington, is confirmed on careful re-examination by Hogarth and 
myself: in an accurate, well-engraved, and well-expressed testament, 
such a word seems to have. been chosen as a private term understood 
only by the initiated. The rites are connected with some religious cere- 
monial (perhaps of the Church); but as the writer has carefully veiled 
his intention, one need not offer conjectures. The word azroxavopyds seems 
to be used only here. In pagan inscr. bequests are usually intended for 
rites at the sepulchre on the anniversary of the testator’s death: at 
Amorion a heroine’s cultus is connected with a Mithraic festival (év rots 
eOipous Hugpats Tots MiOpaxavors), for the bequest in that case is made to 
the Mystai (of Mithras), and the testator connects the heroic rites with 
the regular festival, as a device to ensure their regular performance ! 
(Rev. Et. Gr. 1889 p. 21), but they are to take place at the herodn. 

In other respects the inscr. is assimilated to customary phraseology. 
The ovvedpiov ths yepovotas or tév mpeoButépwv CIG 3912, 3916, 3417, 
3422, 1s analogous to the cvvédpiov tis mpoedptas TOv ToppvpaBader (or 
-Bapdév), @ unique expression which seems to mean ‘the Council of 
Presidence (i.e. of Proedrot) of the society Porphyrabaphoi (-eis?).’? The 
term mpdedpos Ths éxxAnolas was used of the Bishop; and the Council of 
Presbyters (cuvédpiov tod émucxdrov Ignatius? PAil/ad. 8) might be termed 
mpoedpla. 

Freedom of admission (kydevow dv av BovdnOd) has been noted as more 
common among Chr. than pagans, though not exclusively Chr. (e.g. LW 
1683 is pagan), no. 380; CIG 3923, 3931, are marked by the same 
freedom, and may possibly be Chr. (though nothing except the name 
Trophimos gives the slightest confirmation). 

The salutation to the wayfarer in A is quite in the style of ordinary 
epitaphs. Modelled on a well-known sentiment which occurs in many 
forms to the effect ‘eat and drink, for the end is death,’ it is varied so 
as to be susceptible of a Chr. sense. In an inscr. composed in rude and 
barely mtelligible Greek by Q. Julius Miletos of Tripolis, who settled at 


' In these foundations the testator’s 2 Compare Magn. 6 cvvéSpiov trav aro- 
fear always is that the sacra may fall orddrwv, Magn. 13 orepdvov rod mpecBv- 
into disuse, and many devices are tried epiov. In Apostol. Const. II 28 pres- 
to ensure their permanence (see no. byters are cipBovdot tov emuckdmov Kal 
226). THs ekKkKAnoias orépavos. 
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Rome (Kaibel 1093, see Addenda 10), the expression occurs roptras Biov 
é« kapdrwv ldfov: that inscription bears many signs of being an elegiac 
composition rudely adapted by Miletos to his own purposes with unme- 
trical alterations in names and circumstances. As Tripolis was near 
Hierapolis, the model which Miletos imitated may have been locally 
common and familiar also to Diodoros. 

The existence of so many subtle differences amid the resemblances to 
common phraseology is enough to suggest Chr. origin (as is stated on 
p- 119); but until no. 411 became known to me, I did not venture to 
class no. 412 definitively among the Chr. inscr. Now, however, the 
religion seems beyond doubt. It then becomes almost certain that 
Porphyrabaphoi denotes a Chr. society, for a Chr. would not leave his 
bequest to a pagan society! for the performance of pagan rites. When 
we compare no. 389 and 455, we must infer that already in the early 
third century the Phrygian Christians in each city were formed into 
a society, which assumed some public and exoteric name of a neutral 
character, likely to be accepted as a legal designation. This implies 
that they took advantage of the permission given by the Roman laws 
to poor persons to form benefit-societies (collegia tenwiorum). Such 
societies had to be registered in order to be exempted from the general 
prohibition against forming co//egia and sodalitates; they must have 
a chief officer, who represented the society before the state and the law’. 
It was important to choose a name that would readily pass muster along 
with others; and in Hierapolis, where the Dyers were a great trade, 
Porphyrabapheis or Porphyrabaphoi was a suitable name *. Kairodapistai, 
which is probably connected with ddms a carpet, was also a suitable name : 
the making of carpets has probably awe been practised in Phrygia 
(as it still is). See no. 455. 

It would be important to fix the date of no. 411 and 412. The earliest 
date for no. 412 is A.D. 190-200, for a person named M. Aurelius could 
hardly be born earlier than the reign of M. Aurelius; and the style 
suggests a date from 200 to 2504.D. No. 411, with the name P. Aelius, 
suits better the early part of that period. Probably a.p. 190-220 1s 
about the period in which both inser. were engraved. 

The careful attention to legal form, which is observable in all the 





On coll. tenviorum or funeraticia (burial 
being the commonest purpose of the 


1 Ancient societies of all kinds, even 
trades, united in the religion of some 


patron and guardian deity. 

2 See Le Blant Suppl. aux Actes de 
Mart. pp. 282, 288, De Rossi Roma Sott. 
II p. 82, Hatch Bampton Lect. p. 152, 
Ramsay Church in R. E. pp. 359, 430 tf. 


societies) see Digest 47,22 and CIL XIV 
2112. 

3 The name, if Chr., must have had 
a double sense, exoterically ‘purple- 
dippers,’ esoterically ‘dipped in blood.’ 
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Chr. insér. except no. 393, and their general character, imply that the 
problem of accommodation between the opposing religions was working 
itself out on peaceful lines in the country during the third century. On 
the one hand the Church followed the principle of aiming, so far as 
possible, at legalizing itself. On the other hand the registration of the 
Chr. societies and the comparative transparency of their form could 
hardly have been accomplished, unless there had been great willingness 
to be blind among the authorities and the pagan part of the population. 
We must, as M. Cumont has seen, infer that the development of the 
Church in Phrygia after the Antonine period! was peaceful, and untrou- 
bled by persecution through the third century: so also Dr. Zingerle, 
Philol. 1894 p. 345 (quoted on no. 232), and above § 8. 


413. (R. 1887). Sarcophagus at the side of the road leading towards 
Tripolis. Hogarth in Journal of Philology X1X p. 96, no. 20. % copds 
kal 6 mept adriv témos | TiBeplov Kdavilov Mavpov' | €v 7 KndevOrjoerat 
TéeKVa avTGv Kal éyyova. 





autos Kal 7 yulyn adtrod AbpyndAta Mapla kat ra 

This inscription shows the style of the early third century. The let- 
termg is good. The praenomen Aur. (no. 235) shows that 215-250 A.D. 
is a probable date for the erection of the tomb. 

The only sign of religion in it is the name Maria. It is true that 
Maria may have an Italian origin; but it is not probable that such 
a rare Latin name would spread in the Maeander and Lycos valley 
(where other examples occur, no. 3657). Moreover it is evident from 
no. 657 that marked respect and veneration were accorded to the Virgin 
Mary in that district as early as the concluding years of the second 
century. Hence we may conclude that the use of the name in Greek 
inscriptions of the district proves Christian origin. 


414. (R. 1887). Text no. 27. The religion is doubtful. 


415. (R. 1887). Text no. 23 B. A pagan tomb was appropriated by 
Acholios, son of Ammianos, son of Molybas, probably in the fourth or 
fifth century, for the lettering is late in style. 'The name Acholios would 
by itself be almost sufficient to prove the religion: see no. 462. 

Sarcophagi that had been used by pagans were often appropriated in 
later centuries by Christians, the bones of the dead were thrown out, the 
inscriptions were generally erased, but sometimes left unharmed, and 


* Thraseas of Eumeneia Ch. X App. 2. * No. 440 is probably not Chr. So 
Other Phrygian martyrs of the period also in BCH 1883 p. 19 (Ancyra Gal.). 
are alluded to by a writer, who lived in Maria is an ordinary Roman name, fem, 
the Pentapolis, Euseb. H. FE. V 16. of nomen Marius. 
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a new inscription was put on them. Mordtmann mentions that he has 
observed this especially often in Mysia and Bithynia; and that the 
regular term for this lawless procedure was ‘ renewing’ (dvaveotc0a) ': 
he also mentions that examples of the same action occur in earlier time 
(and therefore among pagans). The Chr. emperors passed many enact- 
ments as to the treatment of pagan buildings. Enactments against the 
violation of tombs, and the using of the stones for building purposes were 
published in 340, 349, 356, 357, 381, 386 (Cod. Theod. IX 17): the 
frequency of the enactments shows how common was the offence. 

In A.D. 346, Constantius and Constans provided that temples situated 
outside the walls of cities should be spared (Cod. Theod. XVI 10, 3). In 
397 Theodosius ordered that materials set free by the demolition of 
temples should be utilized for the repair of roads, bridges, aqueducts, and 
walls (Cod. Theod. XV 1, 36). In 399 an order was issued that temples 
situated in the country (¢a agris) should be destroyed (Cod. Theod. XVI 
10, 16). In 408 the sweeping order went forth that everything which 
had been consecrated to false gods, even on private properties, should be 
destroyed. Only temples situated on imperial estates were spared and 
ordered to be devoted to a better purpose (Cod. Theod. XVI 10, 19). 

The dislike of the Church for Greek art, and also the use in Amaseia 
of the ancient models and subjects, as late as A.D. 567 is attested in Vv. 
Eutych. § 54 (4A SS 6th April p. 559). An inscription of Sardis attests 
the treatment accorded to pagan buildings. A temple or other edifice 
belonging to some pagan cult was turned into a hospital for sick strangers 
by a magistrate acting under the authority of an imperial constitution ”. 
In the time of Julian the temple of Artemis at Ilium had been with 
difficulty preserved from ill-treatment by the bishop, who was secretly 
favourable to the pagans (see a letter of Julian published in Hermes 


IX pp. 257 ff). 
416. (R. 1887). Hogarth in Journ. of Philol. 1888 p. 91. 


al 6 wept adryy rémos [Tatlov ['lov|Alov “lovAtavod ’Avalc|rafo|iov. The 
name Anastasius is not certain®, This is the lowest of three inscriptions 
on the sarcophagus; and marks a Chr. appropriation of an old pagan 


€ \ 
 Gopos 





1 Ath. Mitth. 1881 p.126. He quotes 
an excellent example on a sarcophagus 
which was obviously pagan Mapas w7zo- 
Bodeds rhs dylas tod Ov exAnoias dvevewod- 
pny thy xaptobiody pot Trotedov. 

2 Wadd. 638, CIG 8645. The pagans 
are ‘ the expelled impious and detestable 
Greeks, who have been the subject of 


an imperial constitution’ (ray diaturob. 
row Ke e€opicOevtay avogiay Ke pucepav 


‘ENAnvov). 


8 Hogarth reads (Avpn)\iov and ’Avay- 
ratiov: the inscr. is faint, and my copy 
admits ’Avacraciov as easily as ’Avavra- 


TOU, 
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tomb. The lettering is rather good, and the date is probably fourth 
century. 


417. M. Cumont quotes under no. 133 an inser. recording the dedica- 
tion of a church of St. George in A.D. 1332, which he attributes to 
Hierapolis ; but it belongs to Laconia CIG 8767. The dedication of 
a Chr. church at Hierapolis in a.p. 1332 would be an historical impos- 
sibility, if our conception of the Turkish conquest of the Lycos valley 
be near the truth: see pp. 24 ff. 


418. CIG 8769, JHS 1885 p. 346, Cumont 130. “Ent rod ayior(drov) 
kal Oedla(eBeotdrov)| | dpxvemiokd(mov) Hudv Ke m(ar)pidpx(ov) | Pevvatov * 
[6 edAaB(éoraros)? mpeo[B(vrepos)| | Ku[pulaxds [E}borolx|fov [yera| Kat 
[ray] | exydvev [adrlod lwdvvas xe | Kuiptjaxis éx[rn|ropio[oGy, 70] | xrilo lua 
ths [ayt|o[r(drns)| | exxA(notas) X[p(urrod) ? | iv|d(uxTr@vos) 7’. 

If we could follow the text of CIG, the archbishop Ignatius would 
probably be the same as no. 11 in our list p. 120. But Cockerell’s 
reading Gennaios seems preferable, and adds one to the list of bishops. 

M. Cumont remarks, /es habitants d Higrapolis appellaient leur évéque 
patriarche, de méme que ceux de Tyr (Hardouin Concil. II p. 1356 sqq.) 
acclamaient le leur en lui donnant ce titre ; de méme aussi quwon voit parfors 
nommer patriarche Carchevéque de Thessalonique ('Théod. Lect. ap. Theoph. 
Ann. 6008*: Duchesne et Bayet Mission au Mont Athos n. 104). 

The xryropes were, strictly, all owners of property in the city (on whom 
certain duties were laid); but xrjrwp is often in late Greek used in the 
sense of xriotwp, and especially the founders of monasteries or churches 
are called xtjropes or ktntépicoa. On the form éxryrdépicca ep. no. 267. 


419. Copied by Cockerell JHS 1885 p. 346, Cumont 131. Evyenos 
6 €Adxtotos apxididk(ovos) Ke epert(as) Tod dyiov Ké evddEov anoarddov Ke 
Oeoddyou Pidinmov. In garland underneath, the monogram of Xp(icrds) 
between A and W. 

In this inser. we have a clear proof that a church (doubtless ¢4e church) 
of Hierapolis was dedicated to St. Philip. This might have been assumed 
as certain, on account of the traditional connexion of Philip with that 
city, a tradition dating as early as the second century. Further the 
inser. shows that the local tradition was attached to Philip the Apostle. 


1 So Cockerell in JHS l.c. CIG has 2 OHAAB in copy for OEYAAB. 
Tyva[r]iov. M. Cumont’s suggestion Tev- 3 P. 162 de Boor rév de Geooadovixns 
va[d|iov is seductive, but contradicts the  é¢micxomroy Oeddwpos 6 ioropikos marpiapyny 
points of agreement in both copies. ovomacer addyas, pu) elOds TO OuuTi, 
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There is much discrepancy in opinion whether it was Philip the Deacon 
and Evangelist (dcts VI 5, VIII, XXI 8), or Philip of Bethsaida the 
Apostle, that settled in Hierapolis. Probably there will be a general 
disposition to acquiesce in Lightfoot’s conclusion ! that we must follow 
the earliest testimony, that of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesos c. 190 A.D. 
He says that Philip, one of the Twelve Apostles, was laid to rest in 
Mierapolis along with two daughters virgins, while a third daughter of 
his was married and buried in Ephesos*. The divergence of later autho- 
rity ° is to be explained by pure confusion between the two Philips, a 
confusion which was facilitated by the fact that Philip the Deacon is 
said to have had four daughters who prophesied at Caesareia (Acts X XI 
8). This confusion affected Eusebius, who says that Philip the Apostle 
lived at Hierapolis with his daughters (III 31 and 39) ; and yet refers to 
Acts as mentioning these daughters in Caesareia. 


420. Hierapolis.s CIG 3920. PdAaotuos ZedEis épyactns tActoas brep 
Madéap els “Iradlav mAods EBdopnKovta d00 KaTecKevavey TO pvHEtoy EavT@ 
Kal Tots TExvors PAaovio Ocoddpo kal Praoviw Oevda kat @ dv Exelvor ovv- 
XOPHT WOLD. 

The religion is doubtful. The extreme freedom in granting the use of 
the tomb to any person whom the sons may allow is not in accordance 
with pagan feeling, and the names of the two sons are suitable for Chr. ; 
but it is of course impossible to attain any certainty about a point which 
Fl. Zeuxis would carefully conceal. The date must probably be not later 
than the middle of the second century, to judge from style and the 
name Flavius in every case. See above pp. 106 f. 


421. (R. 1883). On the site of Tripolis. 6 rdézos Kupiaxod, a{v|dAopa | 
[de TGv Téxvwv ?| HOepiov xe Kupiakijs. 

The inscr. belongs clearly to the fourth century or later, from the 
coarse style of the lettering. But the mention of the survivors who have 
made the grave is a mark of the early style. According to M. Le Blant, 
the maker of the tomb ceases to be mentioned in Roman Chr. inscr. after 
A.D. 408, in Gaul (which was always half a century later than the 
Roman fashion) after 470. We may therefore conclude that this inser, 
is not much later than A. D, 400. 


1 Kd. of Colossians pp. 45 f. Euseb. III 31. 

2 Pidturmov trav dSddexa adroardday ds 8 This is practically reducible to the 
Kekolunrat év ‘leparddet kai dv0 Ovyarépes Dialogue of Gaius and Proclus, the work 
avrod yeynpaxviat tmapOévor, kai 4 érépa of a Roman ecclesiastic, 25 years or so 
avtod Ouydtnp ev ‘Ayio Uvevpars modi- later than Polycrates (according to 
revoapern ev “Edéow dvaravera ap. Lightfoot). 
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422. Aphrodisias!. LW 1593, CIG 8633, Kaibel Lp. e Lapp. 1067, 
Cumont 86. 
"Egerover Td]be Kd{AAlos én [Olpentypia [a lalrpn 
éf idlov Kaldroly 6] Pirdypios, d>pa cadaly 
dory Te Kal viagras, Ore xeluatos torarat Spy’ 
moAAov Xpiotos] dxpavtos eal ypovov otvoya rovrolv 
mavtokpatwp add\you Te peveww velvlor Oeoddpns. 
Waddington’s restoration is better than Kirchhoff’s. rovro[v], Kaibel. 
The style and lettering suit the fifth century or even the fourth. 
The expression Xpictds dypavtos occurs in an inscription of Hadrian 
(Perrot Luplorat. Archéolog. p. 65). 


423. LW 1649, Cumont 88. [élAéferw] % Baci[Alia cov? 7/6 Fvoud cov 


c / 
aylacOntw. 


424. Aphrodisias. BCH 1885 p. 84. ets Oeds 6 pdvos cd(e Kwvorav- 
teiyjov|, Op. Wadd. 2704. 


425. CIG 8919, Cumont go. O(eordk)e, Bond. To Kdopo | of} LEepov Ke 
vifkja | Ké avpiioly mo[Tled{o|o. 
The conclusion is very suspicious: Texier is the only authority. 


426. CIG 9272, LW 1650, Cumont 93 d2s. Témos Pido6€ ov] ?. 

This formula is very often Christian (ep. Wadd. 1507), but not 
exclusively so. It is a translation of the Latin form Jdocus or loculus 
(which is used by both pagans and Chr.); it occurs in the Catacombs, 
and in many indubitably Chr. inser. (especially in Cilicia and Isauria) ; 
and the presumption is that this Latinism was characteristic of Eastern 
Christians. See no. 421. 


427. CIG 9273, Cumont 91. [+] XM Tozos Aovka Pidordvov. 

The symbols XMI, which de Rossi® interprets as Xpiords, Mexana, 
TaSpind, Waddington had preferred to understand as Xpuctos 6 éx Mapias 
Tevyndefs. XMMP is found on many inscriptions in Syria, most of which 
bear dates from the end of the 4th to the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Outside Syria examples of this formula are uncommon, occurring in 
isolated cases in Phoenicia, at Ephesos (Hicks no. 534), at Cyzicos (Ath. 


1 No. 422-431 are all from this city. 3 Bullettino di Archeologia Crist. 1870 
® Waddington prefers qudrpodé[wv], pp. 18-31, 115-121, 1890 p. 42. 
‘cemetery of the Friends of God.’ 
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Mitth. 1881 p. 126), at Bargylia (BCH 1894 p. 24), at Thebes in Egypt, at 
Syracuse, at Athens (Bayet BCH 1878 p. 32). A slightly different 
form in the Hauran is XE M F: see Wright and Souter in Pa/. Explor. 
Fund Quart. St. 1895 p. 51 (apparently ee a vocative form Xpuoré). 


428. CIG 8905, Cumont gi dis. K(vp.)e, Bwl0u 76 06 d00A0 Mac! c|dpy (?) 

Inser. of this common form are probably, in some cases at least, 
sepulchral. As M. Le Blant, Manuel p. 10, points out, famulus de?, S00dos 
Tod Oeotd, when it occurs in the epitaphs!, is applied only to the dead: 
the term may be called a Chr. substitute for the pagan jjpws. This form 
of epitaph is characteristic of the fully developed Chr. style, in which all 
connexion with the world is left unnoticed: parents, country, profession 
are forgotten, the maker of the grave is not stated, nothing is recorded 
but the name of the dead and his relation to God as a suppliant. This 
Chr. style was developed during the fourth century. The formula Xpioré 
Bonde. to dSovAm cov is remarkably common in the fifth and sixth 
centuries; but it originated not later than the first half of the fourth 
century. It occurs in a Syrian inscription dated 331 (Wadd. 2704); and 
an inscription of Syra which contains it probably belongs to the fourth 
century 7. 

In Gaul M. Le Blant, Manuel p. 24, points out that the expression 
Jamulus Dei was in use between 449 and 552 4.D. The name Masares, 
which is probably native Anatolian, connected with Masaris and Masas 
no. g1 and Add. 23, favours a comparatively early date for this inscr., the 
rudeness of which may be due to bad education. 


429. MM. Paris and Holleaux in BCH 1885 p. 83, Cumont 87. 6 
pintov Yopuara ev TO TiXi@ EXEL TO avaHELa And TOY Tin TaTEépwr ws ex Opds 
Tov Ocod +. 

The curse of the 318 fathers who assembled at the Nicene Council in 
A.D. 325 is common in Chr. epigraphy. It is invoked against those who 
disobey a law or regulation *, or injure a building, or steala MS. The 
fathers are called Oedgopo. warépes in an inscr. of Larissa in Thessaly, 


MM. Duchesne and Bayet Mission au Mont Athos p. 133 no. 193. 


1 In other ways, e.g. on seals (see 
Schlumberger Sigillographie, passim), it 
is applied to the living. M. Le Blant 
quotes TOY Opidnoavtay T® Oavat@, Oepa- 
méovtov Oeod xpnpati¢évray Const. LILI. 

2 See Rev. Arch. 1876 Novemb. p. 287 
KB0/0n T@® SOVA® Tov Evdipevie "Edesio 
x(puovmodéexrn ?) trys [A]otas kai rots ovr- 


ToXires Tois avpapios. The Constantinian 
monogram and the style and lettering 
mark this inscription as probably not 
later than the fourth century. 

5 CIG 8704 1. 38 rd dvddepa amd Tov 
dylov aroatéov kal ard Tév Tin T(aTE)por, 
Ke THY apav Tov ['Llovda, 
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430. LW 1648, Kaibel Ep. e Lapp. 429, Cumont 87 dvs. 
kapdtov aAvrolis| Secpotor kpateirat 
eis aldva pevovoa TéAat TOV Avo IMEpLLVOV. 
Kaibel and Cumont are agreed as to the religion; otherwise I should 
hardly have ventured to include this fragment, as metrical inscr. are very 
free in expression. 





431. Aphrodisias. CIG 8644, Cumont 85. Tov dvdvupov. vepy| || 
TOp yevouevenv, Ke Kvp(wOevTa) évdov | emt OcopvdAdk|rlov | Tod évdogord(rov) | 
amd érdpxwv | kab Biov dexacrod | [i]vd(cxteBvos) ve wy(vi) a. | Oeoxdproro | 





"Ayaelou, | |-—— vovoxos | PaBovrtov, | Hpoxdmos [6 kai?] | Oeddopos 
dval[ylwdorn|[s 6|‘Pov[pov?] | emudrpov', | OeopvAax|r]os didxo(vos), Mapuavds | 
didko(vos), Tedpyis | 6 ddeAds *ABeA|kéov. 

The dating and signing by witnesses of a document (probably of fifth 
or sixth century). The form AfeAkfov for ’ABepxiov, no. 672, is inter- 


esting. 


432. (A. H. Smith 1884). Kara-Eyuk-Bazar (Themisonion). [—] 
6(€6)s [—] eu péow [— 74 Oepedta rod (v)kov cadevdnolera. —. Or, perhaps, 
[ra] eu peow [Tod (d)kov cadrevOnol rar]. 





La 

eal 2 
od = 
Cd = 
oe 


EYKY CANE Y OHC: 
Se ores 8 


432 lis. Cibyra. BCH 1878 p. 608. “Enampas ’Enadpa TW TATPL [Me X- 

This inser. is uncertain. Nothing suggests Chr. religion, except the 
name Epaphras for both father and son, p. 512. This name, a shortened 
form of Epaphroditos, was also in ordinary pagan use; but the Colossian 
Saint was likely to spread it among the early Christians in the district. 


433. Cibyra. BCH 1878 p. 612.  x(vpr)e Bonde t@ dotvdo0 cov NixoAdov. 

This inscription has been engraved round a large cross on a pagan 
cippus which had been recut for a Christian gravestone. See no. 429. 
No. 384 is similarly engraved about a large cross. 





1 *Pod[os ?] ’Emdrpov CIG. 
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434. (R. 1886). Beuyeuk Yaka, in front of the mosque. 


+OOEOCTONAPXATEAON 6 Oeds Tov dpxa(y)yed ov 
CYNTTIIAZONTOYCTH - ovy|n| p|agov rods (i. e. Tots) rails 
KOYMHCMOYTTACHN KOUENS Lov TAaTHY 
KAITIPACINONTON kal mpaatvoy Tov | dp- 
OWAOZON+ A@ddEov. 


It is impossible to judge accurately as to the ends of Il. 2-4, which are 
broken. There is room for three letters after 2, two after 3, and three 
after 4; but the length of the first line which ends so as to leave a short 
gap at the right would suggest that nothing is lost, except one letter in 2. 
The sense however shows that two are lost at the end of 4. Should we 
understand otva|plagov rots tis K(d)uns pov Tac(t)v Kal mpacivey Tov dp0o- 
ddmv, or wao(t) viil\kat tpaciver Tdv dpboddEwv. 


435. (R. 1886). Kilij. Sterrett WE 604 (Cumont 270 dis"). Adp. Ad- 
pupos Tiwoxpdrovs kaltleckledlaca éavt@ kal tr yuvarkt pov Kal Tots TéKvots 
Kal éxydvois’ Erepw dé] pndevt pyre ovvyern e€dv etvar, et d[€ pil, Eorar 
avTe Tpos Tov Ocdv, pyre yhu? piftle ofvjpavos rnv Wuxiy abrod mapadeEnrar. 

The usual Chr. formula is united with a curse of more pagan type, 


with which compare CIG 3915 LW 1683. A similar mixture in no. 563. 


436. (A. H. Smith 1884). Andeda. JHS 1887 p. 255, Cumont 108. 
Oblong marble slab: on top cross within circle. On side rod aytov Koo- 
tavtivov Ke tis dylas ‘EXévis between crosses. On front edxf Pirémolv 
mohite|vouevov * duly. The engraver seems to have omitted one of the 
successive syllables zo. 


437. (A. H. Smith 1885). Pogla, on a fragment of entablature. 
|s pera avOpaTwv. 


The late lettering marks this inscr. as of the Chr. period. 





438. (R. 1884). Pogla. Amer. J. Arch. IV 1888 p. 14, Cumont 107. 
+ Edrdyns 6 Aaumpdr(aros) and a(poydvav) trép colty|plas adtod Kal tij\s 
yuvatkos adto|s kat tov yrynotwy aditod Taidlav dvéotnocev Tod[roly Tov 
otalulpov dua Stepdvov Ofellov® adrod +. 


439. (R. 1886). Colonia Julia Augusta Prima Fida Comama. Ramsay 
Am. Journ. Arch. 1887 p. 264, Bérard BCH 1892 p. 420*, Cumont Iog. 





1 Sterrett reads Tipoxpdrov, curyevet, 8 Smith reads S:rAimo[v K]oper[é]Jov. 
mapade[E]a[ro], and omits yqu pyre. I 4 The determination of the exact title 
compared his published copy with the of the Colonia as Prima is due to M. 
stone. Bérard. 

2 yn is certain. > O for 9 in copy. 
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"lovAta KadAummav)) Tela Mapiay ’Oxraoviay thy yAvevtarny Ovyatepa 
QUTNS fb. X- 

440. (R. 1886). Colonia Comama. On a fragment of the archi- 
trave of a herodn. ([fovAta Kaddiraeavy Meta ry yelvoyevn Ovyarpt avtis 
Mapta ’Oxraovia Kaddurmary. 

It is more probable that Maria is here the feminine of the Latin xomen 
Marius, which descended in the family of one of the colonz settled by 
Augustus at Comama. 

7. TRAJANOPOLIS. 


441, 442. Ushak. Wadd. 728, CIG 8909, Cumont 174. (A) + 
Xpictds Oeod edvapis Kal O08 copia, képios, euol BonOds, kat od poBnoomat 
ti moumoes por dvOpwros. (B) ’ApydyyeAe Bonder To dS0VAm cov. (B) is 
engraved on a cross which is inside a crown, and (A) is engraved around 
the crown. 

The opening of (A) is modelled on 1 Cor. I 24 (as Mr. A. Souter points 
out to me), and the conclusion on Psadém LVI, 11. Thearchangel to whom 
the building was dedicated was probably Michael, whose worship was 
widely spread in Phrygia (Church in R. #. p. 477 and no. 404, 678). 


443. Ushak. CIG 9265, Cumont 173. Anyntpiov émuoxdwov: AW in 
a circle. 

The symbol AW belongs to the period 355 to 509 in Rome, and 377 
to 547 in Gaul (Le Blant Manuel p. 29). 


444. Ushak. CIG 38657, LW 727, Cumont 172. érovs 7&7’, pn(vos) 
Tlepeuriov uv’. Evtrdyns Evrvxov Taria yuvaiki cal matpl p. x. Xprotiavoils| 
kal €avto. PedXivas [T|nwevoOupeds [Aatvmos?| A.D. 278-279. 

The character of this inscr. is similar to those of the country S. and 
S.E. from Kotiaion; the name of the stone-cutter (Aarvzos) is often 
added in that district; ep. Mordtmann dth. Mitth. 1885 p. 17, CIG 3830, 
3827 v, LW 824; and the use of the word Xpictiavof on the tombstone 
is also common there. But neither characteristic is peculiar to the 
N. Phrygia, both occur also in 8. Phrygia, Petersen Lyhia II p. 74, 
above no. 393. No. 444 dis, Sce p. 568. 


8. PEPpouza. 


445. (R. 1883, 1887). Sarikli?. Incomplete in JHS 1883 p. 407, 
Cumont 159. The stone is buried upside down at the mosque? : believing 


1 In CB the name is wrongly given Karghali (see pp. 31 and 576). Allare 
Suretli. It means ‘the turbaned people,’ Mohammedan now. 
and probably denoted originally the > The hodja said that the mosque was 
Mohammedan village that grew up _ built anno Hegirae 1142 (A.D. 1730). 
opposite the Christian Deli-Heuder or 
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that it was Christian, I returned in 1887, and dug it up with the con- 
nivance of the fodja and disclosed the first five lines. érovs TA€’. | "Adpia 
Dpovytov klareo||kevacey 7d Kowuyr{y||proly] | éavry | kat ro advdpt adriis| | 
Awddérm Ke rots | yAvkurdros rélxvos adtiis Ppovlyle xe Tarla cat | rH 
Open “Podd|rn’ pexe (sic!) d& CG dy | dv OeAjow Ojow|' pera Se THY 
eur[v| | teAeuThy ovdert eldv ore érepw TeOjve|, dvov TH Ovyarpi pov Tdlra’ 
el Tis b& Erepos emiceve|y]|KkeL, EoTe EmLKaTdpatos Tapa | Hew is Tov €Svav1. 

The concluding formula gives a Christian modification of a form at 
Prymnessos) of curse against violation of the tomb. In reliance on this 
the inscription was published as Christian in 1884; and this classifica- 
tion was accepted by M. Cumont and is now confirmed by the disclosure 
of the word xoupntypiov. The date is a.D. 250-1; and at that early 
time the substitution of a Christian term for the customary word 7péov 
had begun. 


446. (R. 1883,1887). Sarikli. JHS 1883 p. 408 [1 detva careckedacer 


@ avopt 
T® p 





\ mn \ > an , \ , mes \ 2 4 e 
| kat tH pntpt adrod | MeArivy Ke Ppov|ylo To) avopl ad|rijs Ke 





Ppovyiv | Aov«avijs kal tH | OpemtH pov | [Bldoon* ev © Kyndev|Ojoere Ke 7 


vilupn tod Ppovylov | Tarravy ovdivt dé élov éore Erépw reOijv||a. ei dé 


3, €ote| adT@ [pds TOV Oedv. 

In 1884 I mentioned that this inscription was engraved on a sepulchral 
bomos exactly similar to no. 445, ‘ belonging certainly to the same period, 
probably to the same family: it is therefore also probably Christian.’ 
This conjecture was confirmed in 1887 by the discovery of part of five 
letters of the concluding formula. Unfortunately the beginning of the 
inscription is concealed by great stones forming part of the building, so 
that my attempt at excavating failed. Without the opening words, the 
relationship of the second Phrougios is uncertain; possibly Luciana was 
the lady who made the tomb for her husband, her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, her son Phrougios, and her adopted child Bassa. 

The rare name Phrougios is found also at Kotiaion, Aizanoi, and Lao- 
diceia Combusta CIG 3989. A place in the agora of Hieropolis was named 
Phrougis (p. 683). On a coin of Alia (p. 594) the name MPOYTI 
occurs, which should probably be completed as Ppovyi[ov)|, though possibly 
J. Friedlander may be right in taking it as the Latin name Frugi. 
Phrougios is perhaps a derivative from the national name Ppvy-es. 


A 
TLS TOALNO EL 


447. (R. 1883, 1887). Karib-Hassan. JHS 1883 p. 407, Cumont 


1 gévay in 1887, édva 1883: érepos 2 The name is doubtful; it is not 
1887, érepov 1883: the copy of 1887is certain what letter should be restored, 
more likely to be correct. In the date and perhaps no letter is lost. 

E is very faint and uncertain. % Perhaps simply e/ dé wy ep. no. 451, 
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158. Adp. Ad€Eav|dpos Qpeddilov katerked|aca To Kupnty|ploy ewavte | Kal 
Tn yuvaike | pov “Advtia. 

This inscription is engraved on a small altar of short heavy type, nearly 
two feet in height. 


9. SEBASTE AND DIOSKOME. 
448. (R. 1883). Sivasli. CIG 3872 c, Wadd. 735, Cumont 160. erous 


TAC’, pn(vos) €’, 8. Adp. Arovvols [... Jovel... | (jaca xareoxevacey 70 
fpdov To dvdpl adrijs Ed [....] | Ke TO vid pov Tariav® Ke T@ ddEAPY pov 
Ebrpdre [xe] | 7 vig Eirpdrov Ke 7H yuvatkl adrob “Povdpetvy p. |x. €@ d€ Tus 
erepov emurevéver ls rodro | 7d hpGov, ore adT@ mpos Tov Oedv be ae mer pare 

The last five words are concealed among the ornamentation, apart 
from the rest of the inscription. The name of the father of Dionysis 
is uncertain. She married Eutropos, for whom Dionysis makes the grave, 
along with her son Tatianos, her brother Eutropos, and her brother’s son 
and wife. 


449. (R. 1883). Seljiikler. M. Paris in BCH 1883 p. 456, Cumont 
161. [’Ajpr(dvios)? ToAAlwy | mavromddns* | abr@ Kal tp yuvat|kt Aidp. 
"Aula Zynvloddérov kab rois rélxvors avtov kateo|kevacey TO Hp|@ov. el d€ Tis 
grepov | émurevéven tid, eo|re adrG mpds Tov Oeov. | grous ty’, pun(vos) 
Ok © 9ASD.2250- 

The name Antonios at Sebaste, no. 472. 

450. (R. 1883). M. Parisin BCH 1883 p. 457, Cumont 163. KA(avé.o0s) 
Tpdpos | Gv éavtd xalrecxedacer | pdve’ Os | & dv evBady, €ora | adro 
mpos TOV O¢[ ov]. 


451. (R. 1883). Sivasli. CIG 3872 4, Wadd. 734, Cumont 162. Avp. 
MecodaAas 8 SeBao|rnvds, tarpds, BovdcvTn|s||, Cv éavto kareoketalcey kal TH 
(ee s Nee aes t t Ri Sg Ee > » 3 , 
ovpBlo Aula | kat to exydvm Meooddg | TO Np@ov' ovK EXovTos | e€ove fav 
cuss 3 a N \ io a lA > \ / t plese Ka) 
érépov émice|vevkety peta THY TeAev|Tiy ToD Meooada. et O€ pini|, €orar advt@ 
mpos Tov | Oedv. 


452. (R. 1883). Seljiikler. Wadd. 737. érovs vop’. | [Alup. Tab|A)Aos 
Edyevil[ov] ‘Eppayd|[polu xrnod||uev|os todo | [ipdlov. pn(vos) ¢”. A.D. 388. 

There is nothing except the late date to show the religion. Formerly 
I stated that the use of #peov so late probably implied paganism ; but 
that is an error (no. 354). There were probably, but not certainly, two 
d’s in Tad{A}Aos, and that spelling would favour a pagan origin. 


1 Waddington, from Le Bas’s notvery hasCTPONC. Franz read Srpor[yvdov]. 
accurate copy, has the date YAZ, and In. 3,4. Wadd. reads Eurpén[@] 7@ vie 
reads Atovyais [Ev]rpd[r]ov. But my  Ev.; but there is a gap, requiring [ke]. 
copy has CHiIONL..... while Le Bas 2 M. Paris read [T]ir. and mavrore@Ants. 
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453: SEUSS BCH 1893, p. 269. "Opowviavod Kal Propevtias Ovyarnp 
“HA(e ESS amd K@ptas SAL EOE ay apg) orTihAnv TH RACE 
Tape got 5€ érav déxa CE cf 5€ Tis SAS eset ws H Ovyatnp Thy pntépa 
ouK éxoptacen ove } untylp] tiv Ovyatépa, obrws py XoptacOn Tis eK... 

The editors express some doubt of the text. Except the late date, 
which can hardly be earlier than the fourth century, there is nothing to 
suggest the Chr. religion. I thought of a cohort of Stablesianoi ; hut 
M. Radet treats this inser. in Rev. des Univ. du Midi 1896 p, 290 and 
accepts the opinion expressed by M. Beaudouin that kopras is the name 
of a place. The editors mention that the engraving is irregular and 
rude; and I trust they will not think it wrong, if I express the hope 
that ips inscr, may be re-examined to see whether BOPZAC may be read 
(K for B and T for Z are easy mistakes in a difficult text, as bitter 
experience has shown me): Borza would then be the same place ten is 
called Borzos in no. 489. 


454. (R. 1883). Khirka cD roskome), + avedynuddn TO Tediov ’Avti- 
marpos 1 ivd(uxti@ve) v’ Kat pnvt 6’ uC! fu (erépov) Kup(éov) +. 


TANEAHM 
OO OFTE 
AIO NANT! 
TTATPO.2 + 
INA IKAT 

MAINT O | 


The Satta custom of stating: ae Teens of death without Mate the year 
is hardly found in the East, as M. Cumont remarks. 









1 HATO| in the copy. 
ET 8d P 
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Compare "IovAelas Evapéoras ... Wuxi - - - els odpdviov XP. Bacrr«tav 
peta TOV Gylov dveArppOn in an inscr. found on the Via Latina, and 
ranked by De Rossi p. CXVI as antiquissima (i.e. third century). Our 
inser. cannot be earlier than the second half of fourth cent. Indictions 
began to be used for dating documents in Egypt, where they occur as 
early as A.D. 329. Beyond Egypt they were not in use till after 350. 
De Rossi p. XCVIII knows no inser, dated by ind. until 423 and 443 ; 
and no Roman inscr. is dated by ind. until 517 and 522. 

Dating by indictions begins in Gaul only a.D. 491 as M. Le Blant III 
p. 117 says; but it may be expected at an earlier date in Asia. M. Le 
Blant Manuel p. 44 points out that the custom of marking on the tomb 
the day of death was repugnant to Greek feeling, which never cared to 
dwell on such mournful facts!: the day of death is recorded only in the 
fully developed Chr. system of burial customs, when it was regarded as 
the beginning of a better life: in Gaul it begins to be mentioned as an 
almost invariable rule in 431 A.D. The change is nearly contemporaneous 
with the ceasing to mention the maker of the tomb; at Rome the maker 
is mentioned for the last time in 408, in Gaul in 470. The simple cross 
at the beginning of the epitaph was customary in Rome from 450 to 589, 
in Gaul from 500 to 680; but it began in N. Phrygia at a much earlier 
period, probably in the third century. 


10. Axmonrta, Keramon Acora AND ALIA. 


455-457. (R. 1883, 1888). Susuz-Keui fev. Ht. Gr. 1889 p. 23, 
Cumont 164. (A) [Adp. ’Alpucréas PAmoA]|Awvlov jydpalcen dpyov témop | 
mapa Mdpxov Madlod? ai(xewr) u emi’. ere. Below this was added at 
a later time in smaller and ruder letters, karecxevacav ta Té|kva avrob 
’AnréEav|dpos kat KadAlotpalltjos unrpt cat warpt | p. x. 

(B) drocydpevos tH | yertoodvy r&v Tplw|tloTvAciTOv dpplellva dixelA}- 
Aafra] | d¥0 Klar|a piilva 2] | cal dlywyd|y dprix||rdv *, Edwxer | ep’ ® KaTa éTos 
pol|Sowow tiv cdpPlt||év pov AdpnaAtay. 

(C) [2av 8% ph eéAwow| podioar Kara éros|, [eclrar abrots mpos | THly 
dixaroav| y|nv| Tod Oeod. 

Defaced symbols on side C. In the middle of side B a crown, across 


1M. Le Blant has overlooked a few 
Phrygian inscr., in which the day of 
death is mentioned as being the day on 
which offerings are to be made at the 
grave, e.g.no. 20; but the date of death 
in CIG 3309 may be taken confidently 
as a proof of Chr. origin (19 Apr., 263). 


2 There seems to have been no letter 
after 9 at the end of the line. . 

8 TON in my copy of 1883, [O 
in 1888. No letter was engraved after 
Y at the end of the preceding line: 
K must have been omitted accident- 
ally. 
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which the letters [AT|A and [FQFO] were engraved. Probably the date 
in A contained one number, or perhaps two; the space is narrow for 
a second letter and leaves no room for a third. The inscr. belongs to 
the third century: éret [r’] to [ra] (A.D. 215-295) are the limits. 

Tam indebted to Prof. Mommsen for some of the readings: the plot 
was 10 cubits square, and Aristeas furnished two workmen with two- 
pronged picks and a corresponding force of diggers. 

The principal inscr. on side A is continued on side B: ‘ Aristeas pur- 
chased the ground, and promising ...., gave it on condition...’ 
Aristeas was a Chr., and we must understand that the Society to which 
he left his bequest was a Chr. benefit and burial society (see no. 412). 
As we see in Ch. XIV § 3 (1), Akmonia or more probably Keramon 
Agora (to which, strictly, this inser. belongs) was divided into trade- 
guilds, which were probably local divisions (see Ch. XI § 22 (5)): the Chr. 
Society was modelled after them in name and outward appearance, as at 
Hierapolis. Similar titles were familiar to the pagans, e.g. of év "Ef¢éow 
épyatat mpoTvActrat CIG 3028, bvdA} MeyadomvAeirGv at Side Lanckoronski 
Ino. 107. That ‘neighbourhoods’ should be united merely on account 
of the contiguity of the people was also a familiar custom: cp. Josephus 
Belt. Jud. VIL 10 tpémerar ra wAYOn mpds edoxiay, cat card pudds xal yévy 
Kal yeltovias movovmevor Tas éotidcers. An inscr. of Orkistos, still unpub- 
lished, begins oi wept tiv yeuroviacw (a remarkable form for yeirviacw) 
Tod xdpov (i.e. xdpov, cp. p. 36). And in Rome each Synagogue was 
almost certainly named, as Mommsen points out (Historische Z/t. LXV 
pp. 426 f.), after the street in which it was situated, ’Aypimmjovot, 
Kaynjovor, SBovpyo.o, Adyovorno.or, &c. (compare the abode of Jews 
outside the Porta Capena, Juvenal IIT 15). 

The use of roses, which was very frequent among the pagans in 
banquets and in ordinary life, was common to the Chr., as Tertullian 
says! (Apolog. 42), except that the latter never made them into garlands 
for their heads, but employed them loose: the Chr. used them also at 
funerals (Minucius Felix Ocfav. 38, 3). Especially it was customary to 
hold a ceremony Rosalia on the anniversary of.Saints and Martyrs, 
Tomaschek ier Brumalia und Rosalia Sitzungsber. Wien. Akad. LX 
p- 379f, which I know only from Friinkel Jnschr. Perg. II p. 266, quotes 
many examples. T[rinkel mentions the fodiopds of St. Timotheus Patr. 
on May g, and of St. John on May 8, also the Rosalia of St. Niko- 
laos at Myra on May g (dies 8. Nicolai aestivalis). Sepulchral use of 
roses was also a custom among the pagans: at Nikaia a bequest to the 


‘ He speaks of flowers in general; Felix Octav. 38, 3, it is clear that he 
but from the imitation in Minucius _ refers specially to roses. 
Boe 
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Gerousia éml ro podi¢erOar adrov CIG 3754: podtcp.ds on Ist Panemos 
(24th May) in the Imperial cultus at Pergamos Frankel |. c.: Rosaria at 
Capua on 13th May CIL X 3792: Rosalia of the Conlegium Silvani on 
20th June CIL X 444: Dies Rosae of the Collegium Aesculapii et Hygiae 
CIL VI 10234 on 11th May: Dies Rosationis at the grave of T. Flavius 
Syntrephus CIL VI 10239 on 21st May: these ceremonies consisted in 
a banquet (CIL VI 10234), in which garlands of roses were given to the 
guests, as Friinkel says. He quotes also Caetani-Lovatelli la festa della 
rosa Rome 1888, and Mommsen in Berichte Siichs. Gesellsch. 1850 p. 67 f. 


458. (R. 1883). Susuz-Keui. + dep evixis xe cwlrnpihas K[e aperews| 
tov dpap[riv Av&dvlovtos m[perB. Ke mavros| Tod dKod{ ownpaltos Tov [Aady ? 
tod] aylov T[pdpwvos ?| (or Tewpylov|): the last letter is doubtful, T or I. 

The initial cross in monumental inscr. (as distinguished from epitaphs) 


is dated by M. Le Blant in Gaul from 445 to 676 (Manuel p. 29). 


459. (R. 1881). Islam-Keui. oravpds pudaxtijpnov v«olv}. + tnép 
EVXIS KTA. 

It is possible that there may be a longer gap at dxolv|. The cross 
begins a new line, which contained an inscription of the type of 458. 


460. Islam-Keui. Sterrett in 1883 copied the following on the back 
of the stone which bears no. 523. ortavpds pvdaxtipnoy vxolv|: then 
follows a second line undecipherable, - POC - YPENH| is 

This is evidently the same as CIG 3876, and seems to be different 
from 459. 





461. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui: on a fragment of architrave in very late 
style. Zurixds Od[plavfov [kal of ddedpol ?| | "AvarddAtos ke Ovpd|vios —|. 

The inscription is in two lines, and there is no clue to the length of the 
gap at the end of the lines. 


462. R. (1883). Susuz-Keui. [AlAéfavdpos 6 kat | [’Alxddus Gras ern 
o|] | Bovdevtis, | ayopavopajoas, | cerrmvijoas, | Tavnyvprapxnoals||, meTpy- 
cas maw | [ev ?] rH dyopa Kv(aovs) 5|, orpatnyjoas, |—|. 

The surname ’Axédus for "Axddtos looks Chr. ; it is only found in late 
time (see p. 493), and the meaning is suitable for a baptismal name. But 
the office of Panegyriarch (p. 442) seems unsuitable for a Chr., unless great 
laxity among the Chr. existed at Akmonia. 


463. (R. 1881). This text is engraved on the side of a rather elaborate 
‘door-stone’ which was seen in 1881 by me at a fountain between 
Islam-Keui and Ahat-Keui: the same stone was seen and copied in 1883 
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by Sterrett in a waggon going along the road near Ushak!. lou» | 
pjéyav klvdu|vlov éxmepev|y|dres. 


464. (R. 1887). Kaili, 6 Gynos ’Axi|vduvos in two vertical lines on 
the right and the left sides of a bust with nzmbus. 


SS. Akindynos, Victor, and others, were martyrs at Nikomedeia under 
Diocletian: AA SS 20th April p. 747. They seem not to be mentioned 
in any of the earlier martyrologies. This inscr. is late, and cannot be 
quoted as a proof of the early spread of the fame of Akindynos even 
in the fourth or fifth centuries”. 


465, 4606. (R. 1883). Susuz-Keui. MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
BCH 1893 p. 271 give (A) with some slight differences, but omit (B) 
which is on the other side of the stone. 

A. [kal tln o[vy||Bio Tpodiun | éroiqoev|.2 Trrédvos ’Apépilvos émo- 
oKelv|dcas 7d Tod walz||rov aitod pry|uctov, EOawev t\hv Eavtod yuvaika | 


Aip. “Ovnoiunv Evledaiotov’ e€dv | b€ gore wal rov é|micoKevdoarra 
PA |uepiluvor teOjve is TO mpolyortKdy adtod pyypeliov’ eay d€ Tis emix EU p|joes 
peta TO TeOHr[al, Tov “Apepiplvlov Erepoy | [riva[....... jediv], €o[rar avro 


mpos Tov Oeor |. 

B. [et tis adréy tilva Odwero* {a|AlAov, AdBortlo amplocddxyrov 6 | Kat? 
6 adeAdds alir||Gv "Apepiysvos’ dy | 5€ Tis adrdv py PoB|nOn TovTwv Tov 
kaltapGv, Td apas dpe|mavoy elcédOoiTo | eis Tas olxjots ad|rav Kal pdivav 
évkalradelero. 

The curse in (B) seems to be directed against certain persons specified 
in the lost exordium, brothers of Amerimnos: if any of them buries any 
other person (besides certain specified individuals), may he receive an 
unexpected stroke, such as their brother Amerimnos suffered. 

The name Amerimnos is a remarkable one. It is not in accordance 
with the native nomenclature of Phrygia, and does not resemble the 
Greek style of meaning. One would readily incline to think that it 
has a Christian origin, and that it was a baptismal name given to Titedios 
when he became a Christian. It marks him as the man who ‘takes 
no thought for the morrow’ (Matth. vi. 34 yi ody pepisvjonte eis THY 
avptov). 

The conclusion of (A) is unfortunately mutilated and uncertain ; there 


1 This example confirms the account 8 My copy has after énoinoey a leaf, 
already given of the transport of large which in BCH has been taken for Po, 
stones (see pp. 366, 698, 738). * ie. Oay(at)ro. 


® Passio S. Bonifacii § 2 (Ruinart 5 Two small letters ON are engraved 
Pp. 326) €v rH hoBepa Huepa tis Suxaoxpi- above K in kai. 
alas Tov Geod. 
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remain only the tops of the letters in the line following érepor (they 
are all omitted in BCH): at the beginning [r:va is certain, then followed 
an infinitive, which I cannot restore to suit the traces!; and the two 
certain letters EC are too slender a foundation to justify any confidence 
in the restoration (éo[rau émuxatdparos| would suit equally well). 

The imprecation in the conclusion of (B) occurs also in no. 563 (see also 
564), where it is added to an extension of the Chr. formula (probably 
Jewish). The comparison with no. 563 confirms the view that no. 465 is 
not native Phrygian: the style has something of the Semitic type, and 
it is more likely to arise from the Jewish influence in Akmonia than from 
native custom. Rev. A. F. Findlay quotes ‘ Lasirab the mighty king of 
Gutium .... he made and he gave: whoever this stone removes, and the 
record of his name writes upon it, the gods Gutium and Ninna and Sin 
shall tear up his foundation and wipe out his seed and shall not prosper 
him in his going.” Yet the name Amerimnos seems not likely to be 
Jewish. On the whole, probably this inser. marked the grave of a 
Jewish Chr.; but it would appear that the Church in Akmonia was 
of a debased type, much infected by non-Chr. elements. 

The name Titedios is unknown elsewhere: probably it would be wrong 
to read Tv. Téduos. 


467-469. (R. 1883). Otourak. On four sides of an altar. A. érovs 
Tqn° Ke Tnpov evTordds ABavdtov’ Ke eyo tye 6 AaAdv TavTa *’APavatos 
"Emuttdvyavos, pundls t76 Kadjs dpxeplas Snwotikhs Kaddv Gvoua lonardAns, 
iv eriunoav GOdvator Oeol Ke [ely Gpois Ke brep Gpovs' eAvTpsoaTo yap 
moAAovs ex KakGv Bacavev. *Apyrepéa “Enurivxavoy tysnbevta tno Oedy 
ddavatwv' Kabiepwoav adtov Atoyas [6|* Ke (E)mtdvxavos xé Tarioly| vivdn 
Ke Ta Téxva avtOv ’Ovnoos Ke "AA€~avdpos xe AokAas Ke “Emitdvyavos. 
Defaced relief in the centre: a rude cross incised in its place. 

B. [’A]Oavaros ’Emittvyavos Ifov tipndls tro “Exarns mpérns, devrepov 
i770 Mdvov Adov [‘H]Atodpdpov Acds, tpirov PolBov Apynyérolv| Xpnopoddrov, 
aAnIds SAlplov €draBlo xpnolplodori[y] aAnOellas ev warpidu Ké (€)v S[plous 
Xpyopoddtiy vowovs TLOiv?® ev Opots [x |pnopoddrw* [Tao TovTo éxw O6' plov 
€€ abavatov Tavtwy. “Adavatw mpetw apxtept Kladlutéexv@ Ifo Ke pntpl 
Tarte. 7) €rexe Kadd Teva, Kaddv 6voua, mpGTov “Addvatov ’Emittvyavov 
apxlepéa, cwrtnpa matpidos, vouobe|ty|s*. Three reliefs: at top radiated 
head, beneath it the horseman god with battle-axe on shoulder (much 
defaced), below him bust with hands folded over the breast. 


? @éa would suit at the beginning, necessary: see comm. 
but is too short. % Perhaps ri[e|u. 
2 6 is not on the stone, but seems 4 Engraver's error for vopoderny. 
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C. ’A@dvarot mpGrot apxrepts by. OeApou Atoyas xe (E)mitévyavos, cwThpes 
matpldos, vowobér{at|. Relief: bird with a ring in its mouth. 

D. Relief: a Siren. 

This quaint inser. dated A.D. 313-314, contemporary with the struggle 
between Maximin and Licinius for the sovereignty of the Hast, is a 
memorial of the last persecution of the Christians. A high-priestess 
Spatale!, to whom the gods gave honour within and beyond the bounds 
of Akmonian territory 2, initiated into the Mysteries Athanatos Epityn- 
chanos. She had ransomed many from the evil torments (of Christianity). 
The tomb of this Epitynchanos, himself a high-priest, was erected* by 
Diogas Epitynchanos his brother, and by his wife Tation, and their children 
Onesimos, Alexander, Asklas, and Epitynchanos. He was son of the high- 
priest Athanatos Pius and Tatis, and he had been greatly honoured by 
the gods, Hekate and Zeus and Apollo. He was succeeded in the high- 
priesthood by his brother Diogas. 

This series of priests, Spatale, Pius, Epitynchanos, and Diogas, repre- 
sent a revival of paganism in the Akmonian district towards the end 
of the third century. Maximin was recognized as lord over Asia in 311. 
_ He abandoned about 313 the attempt to condemn and kill Christians ; but 
he continued to aim at discouraging them and re-invigorating Paganism. 
He sought to create a hierarchy opposed to the Christian; and men of 
high character were selected as High-priests of provinces, to exercise 
a general control over the priests, and to take measures against the 
spread of Christianity ; and controversial writings against the Christians 
were encouraged and spread abroad. These Akmonian High-priests belong 
to this class of persons, and the epitaph of Epitynchanos to this class 
of documents. 

Licinius, in his struggle with Maximin, favoured the Christians : pre- 
viously he had joined with Constantine in the edict of toleration published 
at Milan 313 A.p., and he renewed this edict at Nikomedeia after defeating 
Maximin. The support of the Christians was so important as a political 
factor that Maximin was obliged to issue from Tarsos a similar edict 
before his death 314. But after Licinius had gained the victory, he 
resumed a policy similar to that of Maximin ; and strenuously discouraged 
the Christians. 

This Akmonian inser. is a confirmation of the account of Maximin’s 





1 On the form "IomataXn see no. 267. 8 The sepulchral formula éeripnoe rov 
2 Compare the expression used about deiva is rare in this part of Phrygia 
the fame of Asklepiodotos, a man of (occurring in the Pentapolis no. 600), 
the same pagan reaction a little later but very common in N. and E, and S8.E. 
in date és tas trepoplovs am@xice Tiy and in Lycaonia. 
anéppytov bv Damase. ap. Suid, s. v. 
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policy given by Eusebius and Lactantius. The phraseology vies with Chr. 
expression : with rnpdév évroAds cp. no. 380; évroAat, the commandments 
of God, is a characteristically Chr. and Jewish word, compare duiAév- 
todos CIG ggo4 (Jewish) and the sentiment of Kaibel Hp. e Lapp. 727, 6 
(Chr.)1. édAutpdcato modAovs éx KkaxGv Bacdvev is a parody of the Chr. 
zeal for conversion?: éy® twe 6 AaAGy wdvta is modelled on John iv. 26 
€y® eiut 6 AaAGy cor. tue, the modern form eipyat, see no. 394. 

With the opening of B compare LW 805, CIG 3827 g, Swreipy(s) 
‘Exarn ’Ovijoywos xe "Addn Anpoobévn tov éavtdv viov teynbévta bd 
Loreipns “Exdtns kxatevépooay (on which see Mordtmann’s remarks A¢/. 
Mitth. 1885 p.17), also CIG 3857 &: these inscriptions belong to Kotiaion 
and Appia, but coins of Apameia show the goddess CQTEIPA in the form 
of Hekate ¢triformis, p. 348. The formula tiyndévta on a tombstone was 
imitated by the Christians, see LW 828. 

A Roman inscr., Kaibel 1449 (quoted above on no. 197), is a good 
illustration of this quaint inser. In it the term tepeds rév Oey is treated 
grammatically as a personal secondary name (unless we should under- 
stand that the engraver omitted a personal name after 6 cai): compare 
Theotecnus and Asklepios as the names of Roman governors, p. 507. 


* Some would rather take it as Jewish: 2 va AuTpoontar Nuas ard macs dvo- 
I agree with Kaibel. pias Tit. II 14. 


Note 1. No. 444 bis. Ushak, omitted on p. 558 and by M. Cumont. CIG 8837 
exahnoupynOn | ro €pyov tovro | dua cvvdpopjs | Agovros mpdromp[ecBlurépov. 

NOTE 2. yepads as a Chr. presbyter may be supported by the names given to 
the Jewish presbyters, yepovoia, yépovres, madawoi (Th. Reinach, quoted on no. 561). 
On Chr. and Jewish analogies in Asia Minor, see pp. 300, 545 f, 675. 
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THE BANAZ-OVA 


§ 1. Geographical character p. 569. § 2. Pepouza p. 573. Uae ie ey iets fee 
§ 4. The horse-road to the East p. 579.  § 5. Sebaste p. 5381. §6. The Komai 
of Sebaste p. 582. § 7. Aloudda p. 585. § 8. Naisp. 587. § 9. The North- 
eastern Trade Route and Klannoudda p. 588. § 10. Blaundos eat, iil 
Mysotimolos p. 592. § 12. Alia p. 592. § 138. Keramon-Agora p. 505. § 14. 
Trajanopolis p. 595. § 15. Leonnaia or Leonna p. 597. § 16. The Turkish 
Conquest p. 598. | 


Appendices: I. Inscriptions. (1) Pepouza p. 600, (2) Sebaste p. 600. (3) 
Aloudda, Dioskome, Leonna p. 608, (4) West Side of Banaz-Ova p. 610. (5) 
Alia p. 613. II. Bishops of the Banaz-Ova. (1) Pepouza or Justinianopolis 
p- 616. (2) Bria p. 616. (3) Sebaste p. 616. (4) Elouza p. 617. (5) 
Blaundos p. 617. (6) Trajanopolis p. 618. (7) Temenothyrai and Flaviopolis 
p. 618. (8) Alia p. 618. III. Routes in Banaz and Tchal Districts p. 618. 


§ 1. GroGRAPHICAL CHARACTER. The district now called BANAz- 
Ova is a gently undulating plateau, of irregular shape (approximating 
to lozenge form), about 3,000 ft. above sea level. Its boundaries are 
clearly marked by Murad-Dagh (Mt. Dindymos) N., Burgas-Dagh E., 
and the broken hills of the Katakekaumene (which separate it from 
the valleys of the Hermos and its tributary the Kogamis) W. On 
SE. the plain of Eumeneia and Peltai, which is at a lower level, is 
clearly separated from it by a low ridge, which stretches from Burgas- 
Dagh to Tchal-Dagh. On S. the eastern Tchal-Ova is divided from it 
by a branch of Tchal-Dagh, but the district of Motella, which for 
historical and epigraphical reasons has been already treated in the 
preceding chapter along with Tchal-Ova (the Hyrgalean Plain), 
belongs geographically to the Banaz-Ova, which here sweeps un- 
broken down to the edge of the deep Maeander-cafion. I have not 
explored the south-western corner of the Banaz-Ova: so far as I have 
seen it, the plain inclines downwards towards the great cafion to 
about the level of 2,000 ft., and the Mossyna mountains sink into 
rugged broken country amid which the Maecander finds its way in an 
exceedingly bold and magnificent gorge. See pp. 4, 122 f, 208, 236. 
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The Banaz-Ova measures about 30 miles from N. to 8., 25 to 35 
from E. to W., and 50 from NE. to SW. 

The Banaz-Ova is drained by two rivers, the Banaz-Tchai (whose 
ancient name was perhaps Senaros), and the Kopli-Su, the ancient | 
Hippourios. The Banaz-Tchai is more than 70 miles in length from 
its source to its junction with the Maeander: it crosses the Banaz- 
Ova from north-east to south-west, and receives several tributaries 
from Mt. Dindymos (Murad-Dagh) and Burgas-Dagh. The Kopli-Su 
has a course of little more than 35 miles, drains a small extent of 
country, and except after rains, probably contributes no water to 
swell the Maeander. The course of these two rivers has never been 
followed: they.have been crossed by travellers at a very few points, 
where the great roads pass them. In the upper part of their course 
they run in channels about the level of the plain: but, as they 
approach the middle of the plain, the channels grow deeper, till they 
become great caiions + mile or more broad with perpendicular sides, 
200, 500, even goo ft. high. The centre and south of the Banaz-Ova, 
being drained by these deep channels, is dry and treeless; but the 
soil seems to need only water to render it very productive. The con- 
ditions of the district were probably the same in ancient as in modern 
time, like the Steppes of southern Russia. The surface was too dry 
to favour cultivation, or support trees: it was exposed to the free 
sweep of the fierce’ north winds in winter and to the parching sun. 
The population in the central plain was probably scanty, and few 
important cities existed in it. But cities of the third or fourth rate, 
and villages, were numerous, especially on the skirts, where the 
river-channels are still near the surface and the water-supply more 
abundant. Towards E., then, we find the sites of Alia, Sebaste, and 
Bria; on N., Temenothyrai, Trajanopolis, and the Grimenothyreans ; 
on 8., Pepouza with its groves of vallonia oaks, and Motella, a mere 
village; on W., along the Lydian frontier, and frequently included in 
Lydia, are Blaundos, Nais, Klannoudda, Sala, and probably Tralla 
and Mysotimolos. Of these, Sebaste, Blaundos, and Temenothyrai 
are cities of the second order of importance. 

The frontier between Lydia and Phrygia varied at different periods. 
The Katakekaumene formed a special district, sometimes called Lydian, 
sometimes Mysian, sometimes Phrygian, but throughout the Byzan- 
tine period it was definitely included in Lydia. On SW. the frontier 
was even more uncertain, and will be discussed in connexion with 
the cities. 


’ I have never suffered so much from biting winds as in Banaz-Ova in Nov. 
1681. 
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There are few approaches to the Banaz-Ova, easy enough to permit 
of traffic. From the coast-valleys of the west, it may be entered from 
Maeonia by the gorge of the Hermos. This is a singularly difficult 
route; and the peculiar type of rocky path through the gorge E. of 
Koula makes it one of the hardest roads for horses that I have seen 
in all my experience of Turkey. It seems to have been the line of 
the ‘Royal Road’ from Sardis to Pteria and to Susa; but that is one 
of the characteristics which stamp the ‘Royal Road’ as being, not 
a trade-route for caravan traffic, but a road for couriers and the Royal 
Post. No one that has ridden this path into the Banaz-Ova would 
ever make it a caravan-route. 

Another approach is from the Kogamis valley, i.e. from Phila- 
delpheia. There is a short track by Takmak now used by light 
horsemen or by foot-travellers to Ushak; but it also is not to be 
thought of as a route for traffic. All trade follows one of two lines 
near each other, going nearly due east from Philadelpheia for about 
40 miles to the neighbourhood of Ine and Geubek. Here the routes 
diverge: one goes north to Ushak: a second goes ENE. to Islam- 
Keui, an important point at the extreme corner of Banaz-Ova: the 
third goes nearly due east to Sebaste and thence turns south to 
Kumeneia, or as an alternative leaves. Sebaste on the left and keeps 
on to EKumeneia and thence across Duz-Bel to the east. Of these 
three roads, the first is important only for the trade of the rich Ushak 
district (Trajanopolis, Grimenothyrai, and Temenothyrai), the third is 
a short route for ight horsemen and foot-passengers to the east, but 
the second is one of the great trade-routes of history, carrying to 
Smyrna the trade of the east and north-east. It has been especially 
important throughout the Middle Ages, after Smyrna had become the 
single harbour for commerce with western lands!; but it has a per- 
manent importance in its own nature, being second only to the 
Maeander valley route in convenience as a path for trade between 
the Aegean coasts and the east. 

An approach from the Lycos valley to Banaz-Ova can be found 
and is occasionally used for traffic; but it is so circuitous a way to 
the coast, that it can never have had any great commercial im- 
portance. The easiest route would go by Tripolis and Sala to Geubek : 
the shortest by Hierapolis across Tchal-Ova, Dionysopolis, Atyo- 
khorion, to Hadjimlar and Islam-Keui. This latter is a route of some 
importance for horse or foot-passengers. 


1 The building of the Ottoman Railway up the Maeander valley destroyed 
the importance of the more northerly route in recent years. 
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An easy approach to Banaz-Ova is from the Eumenian valley. This 
was used by Manuel Comnenus in 1175, when he advanced from the 
Rhyndacos to the plains of Lampe (p. 227), and again in 1176, when 
he advanced from the Lycos by Baklan-Ova (Lakerion) to drive the 
nomad Turks out of Banaz-Ova (Panasion): see pp. 21, 239. It is 
probable that the trade of Pepouza and Bria, possibly also that of 
Sebaste, found its way by this path down the Maeander valley to 
Ephesos in the Graeco-Roman period. | 

Entrance to Banaz-Ova is absolutely barred on E. by Burgas-Dagh }, 
except at the NE. corner. Here two roads enter Banaz-Ova. One 
comes from Sandykli-Ova (the Pentapolis) through the Moxeanoi and 
down the stream which flows past Dokela and Akmonia into Banaz- 
Tchai: this road is barred by mountains from any connexion east of 
the Pentapolis. The other comes down the Hamman-Su to its junc- 
tion with Banaz-Tchai at Islam-Keui; and four miles further south 
it meets the Akmonian road near Susuz-Keui. This is the one and 
only line of trade leading out from Banaz-Ova to N. and E.; and 
Islam-Keui or Susuz-Keui? must have been an exceedingly important 
knot of communication in the busy times of the Roman Empire. 
It holds the key of the whole valley: it is the open door towards 
which many tracks converge. 

Communication is easy across the northern part of the Banaz-Ova ; 
but in the centre and south the great cafions of the rivers and of all 
their tributaries, with perpendicular walls, 500 to goo ft. high, impede 
anything like heavy traffic. Hence even a path so far to N. as the 
road direct from Philadelpheia and Ine to Sebaste is difficult; and it 
seems to me possible that Sebastene trade went to Laodiceia and 
Ephesos. Further 8. than that line, trading communication across 
Banaz-Ova is not to be thought of Even N. of it, the explorer 
observes that the line of communication between two places tends to 
keep N. of the straight air-line between them, in order to take the 
cafions more easily. 

The character of the country and the roads did not escape that 
excellent traveller, Hamilton. He says, II p. 159, ‘I now became 
fully alive to the difficulties of getting through this part of the 


' M. Radet differs, probably from want 
of personal survey, see p. 597 note. 

* The two villages are in the same 
narrow entrance, on the same road. In 
respect of natural advantages they are 
almost equal. Islam-Keui is now the 


knot of the roads; but of old the pecu- 
har situation and importance of Ak- 
monia (Ch. XIV) made the roads con- 
centrate at Susuz-Keui, which thus 
became the market of the fortress 
Akmonia: see § 13. 
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country, intersected as it is by so many deep fissures, as I may almost 
call them; and I perfectly understood why the caravan roads keep 
to the north by Geubek, where the plain is not intersected by such 
obstructions. Hven at Geubek, however, the cafion of the Hippourios 
is very serious; though smaller tributary cafions are not there deep, 
as they are more to S. M. Radet describes the character of the 
country in similar terms, on the authority of a French traveller, 
M. Collange. 

§ 2. Perouza is little more than a name to us; but the order of 
Hierocles is so well marked, that M. Radet and I? have independently 
and about the same time reached approximately the same conclusion 
as to the district in which Pepouza lay. 

Philostorgius probably means Pepouza, when he says that Petousa 
of Phrygia was the place to which Aetius was exiled’ 356 A.D. 
Epiphanius, who died A.D. 402, says that Pepouza was in his time 
deserted and levelled with the ground ; but it is apparent that he 
speaks in exaggerated depreciation of a place which he recognizes as 
being still a centre and resort for the heretics. It was still in exist- 
ence as late as A.D. 787, when Theophylactus, superior of a monastery 
at Pepouza‘*, was present at the second Nicene Council. ’ 

Pepouza is chiefly memorable as the cradle of the religious move- 
ment called Montanism. The district where the effects of this 
movement can be first traced lies about Eumeneia, Otrous, and 
Apameia ; and Pepouza must lie somewhere near these cities. The 
situation which we have inferred from Hierocles, in southern Banaz- 
Ova, near the edge of the Eumenian plain, suits this condition. 

Further, Pepouza was probably not far from the earliest scene of 
the activity of Montanus. Now he was first filled with the Spirit at 
Ardabau in Phrygian Mysia® ; this peculiar term may very well indi- 
cate the Mysian country that lay S. and SE. from Philadelpheia on the 
Phrygian frontier®. If Ardabau were in that region, the situation 


1 Radet Hn Phrygie p. 111. We differ 
as to the village: he says Utch-Kuyu, 
I have selected the site beside Kara- 
Halilli and Deli-Heuderli: see above 
pp. 243 f. Utch-Kuyu is in the Hyr- 
galean Plain, which debars me from 
following M. Radet. 

2 Hist. Eccles. TV 8: the correction 
Ilérovéa is printed in the edition of 
Valesius. 

3 Haeres. 48, 14 Tuys@ow of Tovovror 
rémov Tid epnuov ev tH Ppvyia, Memovtay 


more Kadouperny modu, viv Oe noapic perny. 

4 Praeses Pepuzon Acta Cone. Nic. U, 
Acta lV 0.792. 

5 gy ty Kata tHv Ppvyiav Mvoia the 
Mysia which lies beside Phrygia, Euse- 
bius H. E.V 16: see p. 196. Perhaps 
for ’ApdaBad read KdpdaBa, i. e. Kaddd- 
raBa (p.199): or perhaps in the inscr. 
quoted on p. 199 read of kd[ro]ix[ou ev 
"Apd|aBos. 

6 It might quite suitably denote the 
country about Ancyra and Aizanoi, 
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which we have assigned to Pepouza would be intermediate between 
it and the cities of Eumeneia, &c., in which the opposition to Mon- 
tanism in the Phrygian Church was first roused. 

Pepouza was considered by the Montanists to be the earthly centre 
of the true Church, the New Jerusalem in this world, and a neigh- 
bouring village Tymion was united with it in this honour: to this 
city all the Christians were to gather themselves!. There Christ had 
manifested Himself to Priscilla, or else to Quintilla, for accounts 
apparently varied ”. 

The Montanists continued to live for centuries in their own quarter 
of Phrygia. They had a number of villages, each of which possessed 
its own bishop: they used a year of 360 days beginning on 24 March 
(IX Kal. Apr.), ? with a cycle of eight years. They are often called 
Pepouzitai from their chief centre Pepouza 4. Many Laws and rescripts 
directed against them are given in Oodew Theodos. XVI Tit. 5. But 
as late as 722 we hear of severe measures taken by Leo II to convert 
them, when many of them burned themselves in their own churches °. 

M. Radet has observed that Justinianopolis in the later Notitiae 
seems to correspond to Pepouza in Hierocles. This acute and con- 
vincing suggestion illuminates the subject ®. Its truth is confirmed by 
an argument that M. Radet has not employed. In the sixth century 
Justinian laid waste with fire and sword the home to which the Mon- 
tanists still clung’: we may confidently think that their centre was 
still at Pepouza, and that the reason why Pepouza is not mentioned 


which was sometimes called Mysia; 
but that region does not suit the other 
facts. 

1 rodlyvedy Te TIS Ppvytas tiv Welovcav 
"Tepovoadrp avdpace Comment. of Aris- 
taenus on Conc. Laodic. Canon. in Beve- 
ridge Pandectae Canonum Concil. &c. I 
p. 456. 


\ > , , SN 2 > e \ 
Arp dvopaaas (wddets O€ elow avbrat pekpal 


, ey > 
6 Ilémovg€ay kai Tuptoy lepovoa- 


t7,¢ Ppvyias), Tols mavtaxdbev Exel Tuvaya- 
yew behav Kusebius H. EH. V 18. 

2 daci yap otro... 
TIpioxuAav... 


.. 7) KuivtiXay 7) 
. ev TH Llemoven kexabevdn- 
Kévat, Kal Toy Xpiorov mpos avrny éAnrvoEevat 
Epiphanius Haeres. 49,1. 

3 Sozomen H. EF. VII 18 and 19. 

* In a rescript of Honorius and Theo- 
dosius, dated A.D. 423, Phryges quos 
Pepuzitas sive Priscillianistas vel alio 
latentiove vocabulo appellant are men- 


tioned as heretics deserving strict re- 
pression (so also in 428) Cod. Theodos. 
XVI 5,59. Sozomen VII 18 speaks of 
the Montanists or Pepouzitai. 

6 Theophan. p. 401. Dr. Salmon in 
Dict. Chr. Biogr. s. v. Montanus, thinks 
that this is false, because the Montanists 
were destroyed by Justinian. But, like 
Gibbon, we see in Theophanes a proof 
of the failure of Justinian’s stern mea- 
sures. Probably the heresy was never 
really extirpated till the Turkish con- 
quest. 

6 After these paragraphs were written, 
I found that I had myself adopted this 
view in the Table in JHS 1883 p. 373 
(CB init.), and afterwards discarded it 
for the different opinion stated above 
p. 223. See below § 3. 

7 Procopius Hist, Arc. 11. 
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at any of the earlier Councils, and a bishopric Pepouza is not recog- 
nized in the older class of Notitiae, is because it was given up to 
heresy. The New Jerusalem, then, was destroyed by Justinian; but, 
of course, he would not leave the place a desert. He would naturally 
make a new foundation, and give the place a fresh start as an Orthodox 
city with the name Justinianopolis’; and this city was recognized as 
a bishopric by Leo VI about goo in his reorganization of the ecclesias- 
tical system, when the Empire was recovering its vigour after the 
long and desolating Arab wars. 

Oikokome was united in the same bishopric with Justinianopolis. 
It was therefore a neighbouring town or large village. There is no 
evidence as to the precise situation ; but I cannot think with M. Radet 
that the bishopric of Pepouza extended into the valley of Peltai, and 
that Oikokome was in that valley at Sarilar. The mountains must be 
taken as the boundary of the bishopric, and Oikokome must be sought 
on the north side of them, in the skirts of the Banaz-Ova, whether at 
Karib-Hassan, or elsewhere (see §$ 4). 

The name Pouza or Pazon occurs near the sources of the Sangarios : 
a Novatian synod was held there in 368%. It is probably the same 
place as the Pepouza, which is mentioned as a town on the frontiers 
of Galatia and Phrygia*. Thus the existence of a second form Pouza 
for the Phrygian Pepouza, which was suggested on p. 244, is made 
probable *. Further, forms with 6 and ¢ are interchangeable in Asia 
Minor®; hence we may perhaps conclude that the village Boudaili 
preserves to the present day the old name Pouza in a form adapted 
to give a meaning in Turkish®. The name Tymion might then be 
plausibly identified with the modern village Dumanli. 

Justinianopolis, the later foundation which replaced the destroyed 
villages of the heretics, was situated either at Kara-Halilli or Deli- 
Heuderli, two villages about a mile from one another. At the latter 
there are evident remains of an ancient city, though I failed to find 
inscriptions. Kara-Halilli’ is the modern religious centre of the 


1 Similarly when Anazarbos was de- 
stroyed in 525, it was restored by Justin 
and called Justinopolis, Theoph. p. 171. 

2 kal of ev Ppvyia dé ’Aetiavoi, civodov 
ev Tlov¢én tn K@pn Tomoartes Act. Conc. II 
887 ed. Labbe. It is called Hafovewpn 
by Sozomen VII 18. On the variation 
in vowel see pp. 382, 222. 

® Ilérovgay midw twa epnuov avdpecor 
Takarias kal Karmadokias kal Ppvyias’ €ore 
d€ kal GdAn Tlérovga tract. de haeresibus 


ap. Coteler. Eccles. Gr. Mon. I p. 293 
where the Pepouza of the Galatian 
frontier is wrongly said to be the Mon- 
tanist centre. 

* Compare Pasa-Paspasa, Salouda- 
Salsalouda, p. 244. 

> See § 7 Aloudda-Elouza. 

® Compare Gereli p. 168, Sivasli § 5. 

7 The men of Black Halil: the form 
was difficult to catch. Col. Stewart 
gives Karghali, Jackdaw-town. 
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district ; it is a large village with a Medresse or school of religious 
law; and the people showed themselves more inhospitable and 
intolerant there than in any other place which I ever visited. It 
has been heir to the religious importance of Pepouza (compare p. 30). 

Sarikli2, which has a rather fine mosque (no. 445), is In all prob- 
ability the centre in which the Turks originally settled, when they 
were first fixing themselves in the country alongside of the Christian 
population during the second half of the twelfth century. The Chris- 
tian and the Mohammedan centre were distinguished as Sarikli (the 
turban-wearers) and Deli-Heuderli?, like Seljiikler and Sivasli (p. 581), 
or like Tefeni and Karamanli (pp. 303, 279 f, 30 f). 

The ritual of the Montanists in Pepouza retained many traces that 
recall the primitive Anatolian character. The importance of women 
was great: they were prophets, and presbyters, and bishops. Epi- 
phanius describes a common ceremony in their churches, according to 
which seven lamp-bearing virgins entered dressed in white robes, to 
prophesy to the congregation: these wept and mourned over the lot of 
mankind, and worked on the emotions of the people. The usual 
calumny propagated against all hated religious sects, that of using 
the blood of a child in their sacred rites, was reported of the Mon- 
tanists in Orthodox circles. The name Tasko-drougitai was given 
to them from two Phrygian words used in this district, raoKos, peg, 
and Spodyyos, or dpodyos, nose, because in praying they placed the 
forefinger on the nose®. This was esteemed a sign of humility and 
of willingness to submit to the justice of God. 

§ 8. Bria. Hierocles places in this part of Phrygia, between Pepouza 
and Sebaste, a town Briana ; but from a few rare coins with the legend 
BPIANQN, and from the ecclesiastical documents in which such forms 
as Ivria, or Ibria occur‘, we can restore the correct forms Bria the 
city and Brianoi the inhabitants *. The situation of Burgas suits so 





1 Wrongly called Suretli in CB. 

2 T was told by a Turk that Deli- 
Heuder is John the Baptist ; but cannot 
vouch for the fact. Mr. Browne can 
learn nothing about such a name. 

8 The nickname was also rendered in 
Greek as Passalorhynchitai. In a trac- 
tate published in Cotelier’s Kecles, Gr. 
Mon. Ill pp. 377 f, the words rackos 
and Spovyos are said to be Galatian, in 
accordance with the error already men- 
tioned as to the position of Pepouza. 
See also Epiphanius Haeres. 48 and 49. 


* See next page. 

5 Writers on Numismatics previous 
to Mr. Head adopted the false form 
Briana from Hierocles; just as they 
invented a city-name Tomarena from 
the legend TOMAPHNQN, which 
implies a name Tomara. At Concil. 
Constant. A.D. 553 Makeddvos Bpravov 
occurs, and from such forms Hierocles 
elicited his name Briana; but bishops 
are very often designated by the name 
of the people, instead of the city, and 
this had caused various errors. Compare 
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admirably the position assigned by Hierocles to Bria that the identi- 
fication, though not proved by any definite evidence, may be accepted 
with considerable confidence. 

The name Bria is an interesting piece of evidence about Phrygian 
ethnology and language. Bria was a Thracian word meaning town 
or city. It occurs in Mesembria, Menebria, Poltyobria, Alaaibria ~ 
Salybria; and here in Phrygia we find it used as a proper name, 
‘the City.’ It is obvious that Brea mentioned in CIA 31 as the seat 
of an Athenian colony should be regarded as a by-form of the same 
name’: possibly Breia was the form actually intended there : Amphi- 
polis is probably the place meant in the inscription. 

It is shown in the commentary on no. 218 that Bria, Briya, and 
Berga were dialectic varieties of the same word, and Bergoula and 
Brioula* were diminutive forms derived from it, and used like it as 
proper names in the sense of ‘the city.’ Bergoula of Thrace is still 
called Burgas: Bria of Phrygia also is still called Burgas: in both 
cases we recognize the modern name as the ancient name persisting in 
a slightly modified form °. | 

Only one circumstance casts some doubt on the identification of 
Bria and Burgas. Nota relic of ancient life has ever been observed 
there. Sterrett and I passed through the village hurriedly in 1883 °; 
we did not halt, but, if we had seen anything to attract attention we 
should have stopped and made a more thorough examination. We 
did not, however, examine the cemetery, or the mosque, or the village 
as a whole, still less the neighbourhood. M. Paris in 1883, and 
MM. Legrand and Chamonard in 1891, seem also to have passed 
through Burgas; and they have published nothing found there. But, 
though the ancient name remains, it does not follow that the modern 
Burgas is on the exact site of Bria, It is more probable that the 
ancient city was built on a stronger and more defensible site some- 
where in the neighbourhood on the eastern side, upon the skirts of 
Burgas-Dagh. 





Alina § 10. The modern name Gondane 1 Bpia yap rv wédw dact Opakes Steph. 
for a village W. of Antioch Pisid. is Byz. s.v. Meonupia. 

evidently formed from the old ethnic 2 AEMit. 1895 p. 112. 

Tavfanvoi. Gondane often gets a more > As Mr. JGC Anderson suggests. 
thoroughly Turkish form as Kundanli * Brioula see p. 191. 

(see p. 581) from the peasantry; but > We must suppose that Bergoula 
I convinced myself after repeated con- was also called by the simple form 
versations that the natives used the Berga. 


form Gondane when they were speaking ° I had been unexpectedly detained 
unconsciously, and Kundanli when try- at Payam-Aghlan § 6; and was hurry- 
ing to be accurate. ing southwards late in the day. 
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Writing in 1883, I inferred from Hierocles that the territory of 
Bria lay between Banaz-Tchai, Burgas-Dagh, the Eumenian valley, 
and Tchal-Ova; and, as the only remains of ancient life in that wide 
district were situated near Sarikli and Karib-Hassan, I supposed that 
the city which owned that territory was situated there. But we have 
now seen reason to conclude that there must have been two cities in 
that large district ; and, as Pepouza occupied the SW. part of it, we 
must give the NE. to Bria. M. Radet has independently reached the 
same conclusion about Bria, and approximates to this localization of 
Pepouza’. 

As to the history or antiquities of Bria nothing is known, except 
that on coins of Septimius Severus and Julia Domna the name of 
CTPArnyod ATIOA[AQINIOY occurs. 

In the earlier Notitiae the name Bria is usually corrupted to ’/kpia, 
with prothetic 1ota, and the clerical error K for B; but some MSS. 
which I have collated read ’/Bpias. The form ’/xpfas coming imme- 
diately before ’/Aovgwv in Not. I has caused the latter bishopric to be 
corrupted in one MS. into Kapias *. 

Hierocles mentions both Pepouza and Bria: the earlier Notitiae 
mention only Bria, and omit Pepouza: the later mention the latter 
alone (under the new name Justinianopolis) and omit Bria. Must we 
not infer from this that there was only one bishop for the entire 
district of Pepouza and Bria, and the earlier system gave precedence 
to Bria (doubtless from hatred of Pepouza the nest of heretics), while 
the system of Leo gave precedence to J ustinianopolis ? 

Justinianopolis is always united in the same bishopric with Oiko- 
kome. Can we look for the latter near Bria, understanding that Bria 
was in a higher position on Burgas-Dagh, and Oikokome in the 
plain? As to the origin of the name, it appears in the forms Olko- 
kdpn, Oixovdpov, and Oivoxdun: may we not infer from these variants 
that the full name was es tiv Oixovopuov kdunv? Evidence may be 
discovered to prove or disprove these suggestions, which are purely 
hypothetical as yet. 

In these identifications I have returned to my original view, as 
shown in the table attached to my CB part 1°, where Justinianopolis 


1 My identifications are published in 
vol. I pp. 244 f. M. Radet’s appeared 
almost simultaneously in his En Phrygie 
Dp. 112. 

2 Parthey prints it so in his text, but 
gives the true reading from a better 
MS. in his appendix p.319. Gelzer in 


his edition of Georg. Cypr. also gives 
the true reading. This false reading 
Kapias has given rise to some vain 
imaginings in M. Radet’s always inge- 
nious mind (see Rev. des Univ. du Midi 
1896 p. 7). 

8 See JHS 1883 p. 373: above § 2. 
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is placed to correspond to Pepouza and Bria. I deserted this view 
for a time, taking Oikokome, which was grouped in the same bishopric 
with Justinianopolis-Pepouza, as a grecized form of the name Vicus}, 
a village of the Siblian country, and Justinianopolis as the oreat 
fortress of Khoma. But, as M. Radet rightly says, the occurrence of 
both Justinianopolis and Siblia in the list of Leo is a strong objection 
to my late theory; my opinion that in several cases an old bishopric 
had been by pure carelessness left standing in the later Notitiae in 
addition to the later bishopric (e.g. Justinianopolis and also Siblia, 
Flaviopolis Ciliciae and also Sis) is in itself improbable; and several 
of my examples are failing me, as my studies grow more complete. 

I must therefore beg the reader to make some changes in Ch, VI 
§ 8, to eliminate the name Justinianopolis? (leaving the historical 
theory unchanged, for the importance of the fortress Khoma remains 
unaffected *, and its early history as a fortress is attested by 
Cinnamus). 

§ 4. Tun Horst-Roap To THE East. This route has played a con- 
siderable part in history; but it is very obscure, and little notice 
has been taken of it. In 1883 Sterrett and I, while exploring the 
Kumenian valley, first heard of the route across Duz-Bel; and we 
were told that it was the short road for travellers from Philadelpheia 
to the east. Soon afterwards while riding south across Banaz-Ova 
from Kalin-Kilisa to Avgan, we crossed a broad track leading E., and 
learned that it went from Philadelpheia to Ishekli (Eumeneia) and 
over Duz-Bel. In 1886 I attempted to show how important the route 
over Duz-Bel was in the later Byzantine time; and the theory which 
I then sketched out * formed (with some improvements) the foundation 
for Ch. VI §§ 7-10 of the present work. In 1893 the importance which 
this route had in the travels of St. Paul became clear to me®; and 
a glance at any map shows how direct a path is afforded by it from 
Kphesos to Pisidian Antioch, while it is far more pleasant for a horse- 
man or a foot-traveller than the great Trade-route, which keeps on 


a much lower level in its western stages. 


1 Grecized as Petkos in an inscr. of 
Smyrna Mous. Smyrn. no. 8’ (1875 p. 111), 
Amer. Journ. Archaeol. I p. 141. This 
identification of Oikokome with Vicus 
is accepted by M. Radet. 

2 Read Khoma-Soublaion for Justini- 
anopolis, and Vicus instead of Vicus- 
Oikokome. 

* I should now suppose, however, that 


In studying M. Radet’s 


Khoma originated not so early as Jus- 
tinian’s time, but rather in the Icono- 
clast period, when the defences against 
Arab raids were strengthened. 

* Amer. Journ. Arch. II p. 123. 

> Church in R. E. pp. 93 f: the Apo- 
stle’s route is stated hypothetically in 
ed. I, clearly and decidedly in ed. II 
and later. 
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suggestive essay En Phrygie, it became clear to me that the road 
which he supposes to have run from Philadelpheia to Apameia 18 
really the Duz-Bel route: with some slight modifications in details? 
his idea can be adopted. 

The clearest point about this road is the corrupt name socratu. 
M. Radet looks out for some name of seven letters? to replace it, and 
suggests Motella, or preferably Pepouza. But close to Motella lies 
’Arvoxdpiov ; and els xwplov “Arvos * might be latinized and corrupted 
readily into s-cor-atu or socratu. Considering that the village lies on 
the south bank of the Maeander, and that the road passes along the 
north bank; as M. Radet rightly recognizes, this interpretation seems 
indisputable. | 

Further, M. Radet has rightly seen that two roads from Phil- 
adelpheia are mixed in one on the Table. When we cut out the first 
(stations Tripolis and Hierapolis), there remains, Philadelfia xv 
Trallis xxviii Socratu ix Pella xii Ad vicum xiiii Apamea Crboton *. 
Now all these places have already been discussed in our pages. 
Taking the distances between them roughly from our map, they 
come out Philadelpheia xxv Tralla® xxviii Atuochorion xxiv Pella 
xvi Vicus xiiii Apameia. These numbers suggest that on the Table 
one station is lost between Atuochorion and Peltai; and at ix M. P. 





1 The real value of a topographical 
view does not lie in the details, but in 
the general character. In almost every 
detail of this road, I have to make some 
slight modification of M. Radet’s view ; 
but, on the whole, we keep very close ; 
and my eyes were closed to the meaning 
of this line in the Peutinger Table until 
he set me on the proper track. I men- 
tion this expressly, as the superficial 
reader might conclude from the expres- 
sion of difference as to details, that 
I was stating a totally different view. 
The idea of a road from Philadelpheia 
to Apameia is a false conception, op- 
posed to any connected and consistent 
theory of the Roman road-system, except 
on the postulate that a road may be 
drawn from any one point to any other 
across the map. 

2 * Nous rencontrons dans la nomencla- 
ture géographique un mot de sept lettres, 
Motella, qui se substituerait bien’ for 
Socratu (p. 110). This is an example 


of the principles in M. Radet’s work 
which are essentially inconsistent with 
those that I follow. When the Table 
gives a false name, the principle of 
replacing it by any name containing 
the same number of letters leads to 
results which are contrary to all that 
I can accept. 

$ That Greek forms lie at the bottom 
of certain corruptions in the Table is 
certain, e.g. Stabiu=els TaBuor. 

4 It is not quite certain on the Table 
that Pella (i.e. Peltai) is intended to be 
on this road; but it intersects a road 
from Eumeneia pointing to Laodiceia 
on the Table; and this road past Atuo- 
chorion cuts that road at or near Peltai 
(as the map shows) : now on the Table 
near the intersection is the name Pella. 

5 Placing Tralla at Aetos, as on p. 200 
note 2, and taking Aetos as the name 
given by the Thracian soldiers, Tralleis, 
settled here to their own town; while 
Tralla was the name used by others. 
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from the bank of the Maeander opposite Atuochorion, the road passes 
Bekirli, near which we have supposed the central village of the 
Hyrgalean people to be (p. 128). 

At Tralla-Aetos the road would fork, one branch going on direct to 
the Myso-Makedones and to Ephesos, the other going to the right 
to join the road from Tripolis to Hierapolis. The fact that the road 
Philadelpheia-Tripolis coincided in part with the road Philadelpheia- 
Tralla, would facilitate and almost justify the rendering of the two 
roads on the Table. 

These combinations seem so satisfactory and involve so little change 
in the Table, while using only the identifications which we had already 
arrived at from other reasons, that I need not discuss the other details 
in which I have modified M. Radet’s scheme of the road. He does 
not accept a single number from the Table, but requires them all to 
be altered ; and on independent grounds his localization of Oikokome 
or Vicus was found unsatisfactory in § 2. 

§ 5. SEBASTE occupies a beautiful situation in the fertile ground 
under Burgas-Dagh. The two villages Sivasli and Seljiikler corre- 
spond to it, and are both full of its remains®. Sivasli retains the old 
name in a form adapted to give a more Turkish sound. Either on the 
site of Sebaste, or by the beautiful fountains of Bunar-Bashi *, about 
13 miles 8., there must undoubtedly have been a settlement from 
the earliest time, which was doubtless organized as a village of the 
old Anatolian type. Bunar-Bashi especially unites every qualifica- 
tion for attracting a primitive population. But the city was the 
foundation of the emperor Augustus. That is evident both from the 
name and the coins bearing his name and effigy *, and also from 


1 The Ravenn. Anonym. Cosmographia, 
which goes back to an earlier and com- 
pleter form of the Table than we pos- 
sess, gives some help in such questions, 
in spite of its frightful corruption in 
the form of names, and its extraordinary 
irregularity in their arrangement. It 
mentions Latrileon, which (if we take 
T as an error for [) may represent 
Hirgaleon (Parthey p. 106, 7): further 
Ateus (Parthey p. 111, 9) may be the 
first element of Atwo-chorion. 

? It is less than 1} miles from the 
centre of Sivasli to the centre of Sel- 
jiikler. Ruins of Sebaste are scattered 
over the intervening space, with tumuli 


containing finely built sepulchral cham- 
bers close to Seljtikler, which was built 
on the skirts of the Chr. city by the 
Mohammedan settlers, p. 31. See 
M. Paris BCH 1883 p. 449. 

3 The Senaros, mentioned on coins 
of the city, may be these springs; 
but more probably it is the great 
river of the Sebastene country, Banaz- 
Tchai. 

* The coins of Sebaste were long con- 
fused with those of other cities named 
Sebaste. Magistrates Dionysios and 
Antisthenes are mentioned on coins of 
Augustus published by Waddington Voy. 
Num. and Imhoof MG, 
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no. 495, which seems to be a metrical chronicle relating the early 
history and mythology of the city. From it we learn that Augustus 
transplanted to the new foundation the people of the towns in the 
neighbourhood ; and this fact proves that the emperor’s action was 
not simply the renaming of an existing city, but the formation of 
a new city !. 

Men is the most characteristic type on coins of Sebaste; but the 
more hellenized coins represent the deity of the city as Zeus, a mere 
erecized form of the same Phrygian deity. The title Askaénos has 
not as yet been found in Sebaste; but, as it was in use in the Sebas- 
tene village of Dioskome and in Eumeneia, it may be assumed in 
Sebaste also®. The native cultus of the city was evidently the same 
as at these neighbouring cities, so far as the scanty traces permit 
a judgement. 

The hellenized forms of the god and goddess, Apollo and Artemis, 
occur in inser. 480. 

The foundation of the Gerousia in A.D. 99 by a group of persons, 
men and women, varying widely in age and apparently containing 
all the members of one leading family in Sebaste, is mentioned in 
inser. 475. 

From inser. 472 we gather that the supreme board of magistrates 
was styled indifferently Strategoi and Archontes (see p. 368). 

In this district we meet a new class of sepulchral monument, a slab of 
marble or other stone carved to imitate a doorway. The doorposts, the 
two valvae, the lintel, are all indicated ; one or two knockers are usually 
carved on the door; and symbols referring to the ordinary life of the 
deceased person are often represented on the panels, a basket, a strigil, 
a mirror, or something of the kind. The door is often surmounted by 
a pediment, triangular, or semicircular, which is sometimes plain, 
sometimes sculptured; and in the upper Tembris valley, e.g. the 
sculptural decoration of the pediment is commonly the ancient Phry- 
gian heraldic device—a pair of lions regarding each other. The 
inscription is placed sometimes on the upper rim of the pediment, 
sometimes on the lower rim, occasionally on the actual door in viola- 
tion of the symmetry and beauty of the whole. See the illustrations 
Ch. XIV § 2, no. 620, 635. 

Tombstones of the door-type are very common in northern, central, 
and eastern Phrygia; but they are rare in the most completely 
hellenized cities of the Lycos valley or in Eumeneia or Apameia. 

§ 6. Tue Koma or Sepaste. The process of synoikismos had not 


1 See § 15. 2 See no. 88, 197, 496. 
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been very thoroughly carried out in the territory of Sebaste, for the 
villages seem to have retained a certain amount of independence. 
We find the people of Dioskome making a dedication to-the emperor 
Philippus no. 498, and the people of Le[onna?] one to Apollo and Arte- 
mis no. 499. The territory was apparently very extensive, and the 
outlying villages were so distant that some self-government necessarily 
remained in their hands, for the title Katoikia seems to indicate what 
we may term the commune of the village, i.e. the meeting of the 
people for regulating their own affairs; and we must understand in 
inser. 498 that the Katoikia of Dioskome of the Sebastene people is 
the assembly of Sebastene citizens settled in the outlying village 
Dioskome 3. 

M. Radet seems to regard Dioskome in a different light. He 
places it at the village of Seljiikler, close to the site of the Augustan 
city. Such a situation could only be admitted if we suppose that 
Dioskome was the old village which existed here before Sebaste was 
founded. There can be no doubt that the name Dioskome would be 
very suitable for the old pre-Augustan village in this locality (see 
§ 5). The theory would illuminate the history of the foundation. 
But it is too illuminative to be accepted without clearer evidence. 
We should have to admit that the pre-Augustan village was not 
swallowed up in the new foundation, but continued to exist at its 
gates as a self-administering Katoikia; and that seems improbable. 
Moreover the inscr. mentioning Dioskome was found far away at 
Tabaklar across Banaz-Tchai. It is certain that it has been carried 
for Tabaklar has not the appearance of an ancient site’; and it is 
also certain that stones are sometimes carried a great distance *. But 
there are two sites nearer Tabaklar, from which stones could be 
brought far more easily than from Sebaste; and except for definite 
reasons I feel bound to suppose that the stones are brought from the 








1 M. Radet assumes that the Katoikoi 
were Macedonians, Rev. Univ. Midi II 
p. 288. A katoikia, however, is a settle- 
ment, but not necessarily of soldiers. The 
colonists settled by the Greek kings in 
Asia Minor were in many cases Orientals, 
often Jews: all such settlers were classed 
as xdrowot. Further, strangers settled in 
a town, of which they were not citizens, 
were called xarotxovyres (sometimes oi- 
koovtes). We agree with M. Radet that 
the military colonies were the most 
characteristic kind of karoixia; but they 


were often of non-Macedonian soldiers. 
M. Radet himself says ‘a V époque romaine 
katotkia devint Véquivalent de xoun’ (Rev. 
II p. 6). Why then does he assume 
that in an inscr. c. 246 A.D. it implies 
a colony of Macedonian soldiers ? 

2 The stones there are built into a 
mosque and fountain: now for build- 
ings of that class good old stones are 
brought in considerable numbers by the 
architects. 

§ But to a city, not to a village 
(p. 698). See no. 203, p. 366. 
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nearest}. In that case the remains at Khirka nos, 500-503, and those 
at Tabaklar, must be taken as coming from the same ancient site; and 
the name Dioskome must be applied to it provisionally. 

Dioskome must have been a place of a certain importance, inhabited 
by a section of the Sebastenoi, which, being at a distance of near 
fifteen miles from its metropolis, held its own meetings and managed 
its own internal business. The inscriptions nos. 500-503 show that 
Men was worshipped there with special devotion. On coins of the 
neighbouring city of Alia, Men is represented precisely as in the relief 
attached to no. 500. ‘The title Askaénos is a proof of the antiquity of 
the cultus. All these facts, taken in conjunction, point to the conclu- 
sion that Dioskome had existed before Sebaste was founded; that it 
was one of a set of komaz on the Anatolian system ?, surrounding 
a central hieron of Men Askaénos; that it was probably close to the 
hieron, as is shown by its name®; and that it was incorporated in 
the Augustan foundation. Men was often called by the hellenized 
name of Zeus, see pp. 356 f, 294, etc. 

The same fate probably befell another ancient city situated about 
5 miles N. of Sebaste, beside the tchiflik Payam-Aghlan *, on a steep 
hill, Hissar. The character of this site is strikingly like that of 
Akmonia. There is every probability that in an earlier and more 
unsettled time it was the chief city of the district, and that Sebaste 
in its beautiful but not very defensible situation supplanted it in 
a more peaceful age. Then the older site yielded to the growing 
importance of the more fortunate Sebaste, and sank into the condition 
of a mere village. M. Radet is in entire agreement with me so far, 
and quotes my words with approval®. Probably, therefore, he would 
also agree with me in inferring from no. 495 that part at least of the 
population of the old site was transferred to Sebaste, and the rest 
remained to act as cultivators and to rank as ‘the Katoikia of the 
Sebastenes in this Kome. M. Radet differs from me only in one 


1 The deep canon of Banaz-Tchai is 
a serious obstacle to transport from 
Sebaste. The principle of classification 
is stated Ch. XVI App. I. 

2 See pp. tor f, 124. 

3 The name Dioskome, lke Meno- 
kome, Attioukome, Hierakome, Atyo- 
khorion, probably denotes the _kome 
that grew up at a hieron: see pp. 102, 
132, 167. ATOYKQ.MH mentioned 
in an inser. of Altyntash (CB § 92) is 


probably to be interpreted as ‘the vil- 
lage of Ates,’ 1.e. Attes or Atys. 

* Payam, the bitter-almond tree, is a 
very common element in Turkish local 
names: Badem, a variety of the word, 
interchanges with Payam, in the mouths 
of the peasantry: when the traveller 
asks which form is correct, the answer 
is ikisi bir, ‘the two are one.’ 

° See p. 597, below. 
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respect. I was of opinion, that the name cannot in our present state of 
knowledge be recovered!: he considers that this old city and later 
village was Alydda (Aloudda) of the Peutinger Table and the Anon. 
Ravennas. It seems to me, however, that there is reason to place 
Aloudda a little further to the west, § 7, and to give a different name 
to this site *. 

The inscriptions in this place would probably reward a more careful 
search than I could make in 1883 %. Among the few which I copied 
we have examples from the last century B.c., the reign of Tiberius, 
and the third century P.c., no. 500 ff. 

§ 7. ALouppDA. The Peutinger Table mentions a town Aludda: the 
true form of this name is probably Aloudda, corresponding to Klan- 
noudda and Attoudda‘, and in later time the spelling Alouda (like 
Attouda) probably came into use. Now in the Byzantine lists we 
find a bishopric Elouza or Ilouza. Considering the examples which 
we find of forms with d alternating with forms containing 2°, I can 
see no reason to doubt that Alouda and Elouza are the same place’. 
The form Elaza also occurs in Notitia III: it is probably a dialectic 
variety similar to those mentioned in § 2 (Pouza-Pazon, &c.). 

Elouza is mentioned by Hierocles between Sebaste and Akmonia, 


analogy known to me (see p. 617). He 
also speaks of Clannuda. ‘These two 


1 Ag a heading for the section in CB, 
I used the term Palaeo-Sebaste, expect- 


ing that this would be understood as 
‘the anonymous town which was sup- 
planted by Sebaste.’ It has, however, 
led some critics to understand that I 
fancied this to be the name applied to 
the site under the Empire. I have 
therefore refrained from using the 
name; but my theory remains unchanged. 

2 The conjecture may be permitted 
that this is the Katoikia Le[onna] of 
no. 480. See § 15. 

5 I went out from Sebaste in the fore- 
noon; and had to return in time to 
make a long ride to the south. The 
consequence was that much was left 
undone both there and at Burgas: see 
§ 3. 
4 Attoudda on the earliest coins, At- 
touda on later: Klannoudda on the 
rare coins (all early). On the Table 
Aludda and Clanudda are the forms. 
I do not know why M. Radet uses the 
form Alydda, which is justified by no 


wrong spellings obscure the arguments 
that tell for my theory, and they have 
probably weighed with him uncon- 
sciously in rejecting it. 

> See p.293, and above, § 2: we find 
Sebadios and Sabazios, Zizimene and 
Dindymene, Nazianzos and Nadiandos 
(Hist. Geogr. pp. 285, 348, Mitth. Ath. 
1888 p. 237). 

° M. Radet differs to a slight extent : 
he holds that the names are different 
and denote different places, but Alouda 
was only two miles from Elouza; that 
the Byzantine bishopric corresponded 
in every respect except name to the 
older Alouda; and that Elouza is the 
same name as the modern Eldeniz, 
a village close to Payam-Aghlan. Pro- 
bably most philologists will find it 
easier to identify Elouza with Alouda 
than with Eldeniz: on M. Radet’s philo- 
logical comparisons, see Ch. XI App. IIL. 


See pp. 144, 169 , 435 2. 
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in the earlier Notitiae between Bria and Trajanopolis, and in the later 
Notitiae next to Aliat. The comparison of the order in these cases 
suggests that this bishopric was situated in the middle part of the 
Banaz-Ova but towards E., so as to come naturally after Sebaste 
and next to Trajanopolis, and the site of Hadjim suits excellently. 
A bishopric is needed for the great stretch of country between 
Senaros and Hippourios; and it is a strong proof of the inadequacy 
of M. Radet’s theory, that he leaves that country without an episcopal 
centre*. Moreover, it also tells against his theory that he takes no 
account of Hadjimlar: the fact that is most nearly certain about this 
stretch of country is that the ancient and the modern centre is at 
Hadjimlar. He places ancient cities or villages at Kalin-Kilisa and 
Yapaklar, where I could see no sign of ancient life, and leaves 
Hadjimlar a blank. 

In Nov. 1881 I spent a night a Hadjimlar *, and saw at once that 
it has been an ancient site, but found no inscriptions. In 1883 my 
travelling companion Sterrett visited it on his way from Ushak to 
Sebaste. He saw digging going on, from which building-stones were 
being taken. Several of these, bearing inscriptions, had already been 
defaced, and he was only in time to copy the fragmentary decree of 
a city. He also pronounced that Hadjimlar was an important ancient 
site. Further it is the busiest village of this district that I have 
seen*; and must be regarded as the market town. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is the furthest south place which is able to 
take advantage of the ridge acting as a watershed between Senaros 
and Hippourios. It has a natural water supply: the villages in the 
centre of the plain are so deficient in this respect that development is 


1 The order in the Notitiae is very 
irregular in Phrygia, but retains some- 
thing of geographical arrangement 
broken in fragments. The geographical 
character of Hierocles’s arrangement is 
well marked in this province, asa glance 
at the map shows. 

* He places Agathe-Kome further 
north at Yapaklar; but we have seen 
reason to place it elsewhere (p. 261); 
moreover Agathe-Kome appears only in 
the late Notitiae. 

3 The form in singular Hadjim (i.e. 
‘my hadji’) is also used. The Cassaba 
Railway Survey calls it Adjama. I 
cannot vouch for the true form. In 
1881 I knew no Turkish, and in 1883 


Sterrett was in the same condition; but 
we used the name Hadjimlar and were 
understood. 

* I have visited many of the villages ; 
but there are still some to be examined. 
Banaz-Ova is difficult and unpleasant to 
explore, because a wide view cannot be 
got. The plain is not a dead level, like 
the great flat plains E. and NE. from 
Iconium ; it is undulating: most of the 
villages (Hadjim and Geubek are excep- 
tions) lie in the hollows: the roads 
keep as a rule to the hollows also. 
Often one may be unaware of the exist- 
ence of a village only 150 yds. distant, 
as the eye looks over it, owing to some 
very slight intervening ridge. 
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denied them. Here then on the road from Bria to Trajanopolis, we 
place Aloudda. 

Aloudda must always have derived a certain importance from its 
position on the road leading from the NW. Banaz-Ova and the upper 
Hermos valley to Bria and Eumeneia and Apameia. That road was 
not important enough to find a place in the Table; but in the busy 
and prosperous Roman or Byzantine times it must have been a route 
of considerable consequence. 

Further, Aloudda stands on the line of communication from Islam- 
Keui and the north-east to Dionysopolis and the Lycos valley, $1: 
that road naturally passes through Motella, and crosses the Maeander 
at Atyo-khorion. Again, in the Peutinger Table, Aloudda is marked 
on the great road that connects the north-east with Philadelpheia 
and Smyrna. It does not lie on the line of that road, but involves 
a, detour of some miles; and evidently it is marked on it for the same 
reason as Akmonia, which is quite five miles off the road: these were 
towns near the road and sharing in its advantages, but not exactly 
on it. Moreover the Table often indicates by a straight line, what is 
really two sides of a triangle!; and here apparently it measures to 
Aloudda along the Hierapolis road, and thence across to Klannoudda. 
See § 8. 

It is remarkable that a town in such a position as Aloudda on the 
great road should have left no coins, when places like Bria coined 
money. Perhaps it was dependent on Sebaste during the Roman 
period, and consequently had not the right of independent coinage. 
We have seen that the dominion of Sebaste reached to the west of the 
Senaros and extended over some large villages such as Dioskome ; 
and we may perhaps count Aloudda among the towns which were 
despoiled of their population and their autonomous city rights in 
order to aggrandize the city of Augustus, no. 495. 

It suits this theory that the only known inser. of Aloudda, no. 497, 
belongs to the first or second century B.0., when Aloudda was still 
important and autonomous. 

§ 8. Nars is never mentioned except in inser. 513. The name has 
lasted in popular speech to the present day, and the modern village 
is called Ine. Comparing the results attained in Ch. XI § 10 with 
regard to the influence of religious foundations on the early efforts of 
commercial intercourse, we may hazard the theory that Nais was 
a temple and a settlement whose existence was determined by reasons 
of trade and convenient communication. It lies on the best line of 


Perea ee ee 


1 Weite Ausladungen erscheinen als direkte Wege, as Prof. G. Hirschfeld said. 
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road from Philadelpheia and the Hermos valley to the east. The 
fortified city lay away from any good route, and used Nais as the 
market, the Bazar or the Agora. The temple of the god protected 
the traders, as at Kelainai, and at Karia below Attoudda (p. 167); 
and hence, perhaps, the name Nais was applied to the village or town 
that grew up round it'. 

Nais was evidently a considerable centre of trade, as there was 
a conventus of Roman traders and strangers resident there (no. 511 ff). 
It must therefore have been situated on some important road, and 
there can be no doubt what was the road in question, $ 9. 

§ 9. Tor Nortu-EASTERN TRADE ROUTE AND KLANNOUDDA. The 
road § 1 connecting Smyrna and Philadelpheia with the east and 
north-east countries, passed near the village Burgas about 12 miles 
from Philadelpheia. Burgas probably marks a Greek fortification 
defending the road. About 40 miles from Philadelpheia is Ine 
(the ancient Naos or Nais), a home for Roman merchants, and 
therefore the point on the road to which traffic from this district of 
Banaz-Ova naturally converged. Ine lies at the head of a cafion, 
through which the water from the hills to N. flows towards Blaundos 
and the river Hippourios. 

Thereafter the modern trade-route keeps up to N. in order to cross 
the Hippourios at the head of its cafion, and thus finds an easy road 
to Islam-Keui and the pass to NE.? It does not admit of a doubt, 
to any one who rides the various roads himself, that this must always 
have been the path by which through-traffic from the NE. and E. 
came to Philadelpheia. But it is remarkable that this is not the road 
_ described in the Peutinger Table as running from Kotiaion to Phil- 
adelpheia. Akmonia and Aloudda which lie about five miles off the 
track are both mentioned on the road. Nais does not appear, and 
where we should look for it Klannoudda occurs*. The explanation 
must be that the important places were not on the direct line of 
through traffic in ancient times*. The case is the same at the present 
day: between Ine and Islam-Keui there is not even a village of 





1 The fortified town which had Nais 
as the market on its territory may have 
been either Blaundos (six miles 8.) or 
Klannoudda § 9. 

2 It crosses the Képli-Su by a bridge 
between the villages of Elmal and 
Susuz-EKuren, about 10 miles §. of Ushak: 
this is above the beginning of the cafion. 
It passes about half-way between the 
villages of Tabaklar and Yapaklar. 


> Philadelfia xxxv Clanudda xxx Al- 
udda xxv Aqmonia xxxv Cocleo (i.e. 
Cotieo): evidently a station Apia is 
omitted before Kotiaion, for the dis- 
tance Akmonia-Apia is about xxxv M.P. 

* Similarly the direct line of the 
Eastern Trade Route between Euphor- 
bium and Julia is omitted and the 
detour by Synnada is given (not, how- 
ever, as a straight line). 
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respectable size on the line of the road, but all the important places 
lie off the track. So Akmonia and Aloudda appear to mark the 
stages in the Table. 

As to Klannoudda, the least difficult supposition—in a case where 
evidence is almost wholly lacking and where every supposition 
involves difficulties—formerly seemed to me to be that the Greek 
name Nais was substituted in the grecizing spirit for the Phrygian 
name Klannoudda; but I should now prefer one of two alternatives. 
The first is to look for Klannoudda a little way off the direct track, 
and a little further west, so as to suit better the distance from Phil- 
adelpheia, xxxv M.P. As to the exact site, there is at present no 
evidence; but it deserves note that 3 miles W. of Ine is a village 
Karadja-Ahmed, which has some religious importance. Perhaps the 
site of Klannoudda may yet be found on a point of the hills behind 
this village. The other alternative would be to disregard entirely 
the number xxxv on the Table+, and look for Klannoudda at Burgas 

-in the Kogamis valley, as the town guarding the exit from the hill 

country on to the plain. The types of the Klannouddan coins seem 
to me rather of the style of the lower country, not of upper Phrygia, 
which favours this view. 

The disappearance of Klannoudda from history is a remarkable fact, 
and difficult to explain. The disappearance of cities from the numis- 
matic lists is due either to change of name or to absorption in another 
city. No name likely to correspond to Klannoudda is known; but if 
it were situated at Burgas, it might have been absorbed in the growth 
of Philadelpheia. See § 15. 

Ine is about half-way between Philadelpheia and Islam-Keui (or 
Akmonia), near 40 M.P. from each. Aloudda is about half-way 
between Ine and Islam-Keui (or Akmonia), near 20 M. P. from each. 

M. Radet has put forth a different theory as to Klannoudda; and 
the ingenuity of his views about this district make it necessary to 
examine his opinion on this point. He places it at Kalin-Kilisa E. 
of Képli-Su; and he remarks, p. 105, ‘7a est surprenant qwaucun 
voyageur et quwaucun géographe n’ait reconnwu dans ce vocable ture, 
d peine déformé pourtant, le mot Clannuda®.’ The resemblance, such 
as it is, has occurred to others. In 1883, while Sterrett and I were 
in Tchal-Ova, we were told of Kalin-Kilisa on the road to Ushak ; 





1M. Radet pays even less regard to peut nous servir d déterminer les sites.’ 
the numbers on the Table: ‘tout caicul 2 M. Radet prefers this false spelling. 
fondé sur ces nombres serait donc forcé- The coins read KAANNOYAAEQN. 
ment illusoire: ce n'est pas la Table qui See § 7. 
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and the thought that this might be ‘the Church of Klan(noudda) '’ 
immediately occurred to us, for Kilisa (i.e. éxxkAyjofa) is a name often 
given to ancient sites by the Turks. We therefore made a point of 
visiting the village ; but to our extreme disappointment we found not 
a trace of ancient life; and we came away with the conviction that 
it was not an ancient site. Arundel’s experience was equally dis- 
appointing to him: he found nothing ancient in the village or in an 
extensive cemetery about a mile away except a Byzantine monogram 
on a stone in a fountain”. He heard, however, later that at a mill at 
some little distance from the village, there were some remains (though 
in the village itself the natives assured him there were no old stones 
at the mill), and that ‘it is a place resorted to annually by the Turks, 
from considerable distances, for the observance of some religious 
anniversary. 

M. Radet considers that the only reason why unimportant places 
like Aloudda and Klannoudda are mentioned in the Table is that they 
were meeting-places of several roads (des carrefours ow bifurquarent 
d'autres routes p. 103). The true meeting-places of roads are (1) the 
neighbourhood of Ine and Geubek, (2) Islam-Keui or Susuz-Keui (near 
Akmonia), (3) a point where the roads from Sebaste and from Eume- 
neia to Temenothyrai and the cities of the NW. crossed the road 
Philadelpheia to Akmonia: now that point is near Hadjimlar, which 
moreover is also traversed by the short path from Islam-Keui to the 
Lycos valley. We therefore infer from M. Radet’s own reasoning that 
Klannoudda lay near point (1)*, Aloudda near (3), and Akmonia we 
know to be near (2). 

M. Radet’s arguments about the Banaz-Ova show great acuteness 
and careful study of authorities, but insufficient exploration of 
the district’; and his theories, full of suggestion as they are, 
and making a distinct step in the elucidation of an obscure sub- 
ject, lack suitability in details. He does not seize the points of 
certainty first of all, and then work. from them. Moreover his map 
is not good; he depends on Kiepert; and I am convinced that Kiepert 
puts both Kalin-Kilisa and Hadjimlar too far to 8S. My own map 
agrees with the Cassaba Railway Survey on this point. If I be 


from Ushak to the Lycos valley goes by 


1 See derivation p. 435. 

2 Discoveries in Asia Minor I pp. 
126 f. 

’ He speaks, p. 105, of a road from 
Ushak to Dionysopolis: the latter 
cannot have been of the slightest con- 
sequence in ancient time: the road 


Geubek and Geune. 

* His words, p. 98, seem to imply 
personal evidence; but his difficulties 
and his statements are not such as I 
should expect from one who had ex- 
plored Banaz-Ova. 
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right on this point, then the direct path from Hadjimlar to Ine 
would pass very little north of Kalin-Kilisa; and, as soon as any 
explorer reports that he has found traces of an ancient city near 
Kalin-Kilisa, I shall be perfectly ready to accept the resemblance in 
name as evidence in favour of the identification proposed by M. Radet. 
At present I regard Kalin as an ordinary Turkish adjective: it means 
‘thick’: the expression ‘ kalin kafa’ ‘thick head?’ is often heard in 
conversation among the peasantry. 

§ 10. Buaunpos. The site is well known on a spur of the plain pro- 
jecting into the deep cafion of the Hippourios, above the village of 
Suleimanli, which lies at the bottom of the cafion far below. The city 
occupied a situation very similar to that of Akmonia, and of the old 
hieron near Dionysopolis?, but is even stronger than any of them, as 
the steep slope barely admits ascent at any point except the narrow 
neck connecting it with the rest of the level Banaz-Ova. The ruins are 
considerable, and their height makes them visible for some distance 
over the plain. We have reason to remember this gratefully. About 
the end of November, 1881, we found ourselves after sunset without 
a guide, having lost our way from Hadjimlar, wandering through the 
low serub that here covers the plain, with no track visible, trying to 
find Suleimanli and Blaundos, but having no idea in what direction 
they were. As the light was fading, we descried from the top of 
a gentle undulation the arches of the aqueduct at Blaundos little more 
than a mile distant, and through this chance we were able to reach 
Suleimanli in the darkness. 

In the commentary on no. 472 the coin-legends are quoted which 
show that the supreme board of magistrates at Blaundos was called 
indifferently Strategot and Archontes. The same inference may be 
drawn from the following legends on coins of the second and third 
centuries. 

KA - BAAEPIANOY - BAAYNAEQN (M. Aurelius and autonomous). 


CTP: KA+ BAA + BAAYNAEQN. 

ET!- AP-A-AYP - TEIMOOEOY : BAAYNAEQON (Caracalla). 
ETT! - Tl» KA» AAEZ[ANAPOY - APX- A+ TO-B+ BAAYNAEQN. 
ETTI - 


KA - MAPKOY- AP- A- BAAYNAEQN (Caracalla) °. 


1M. Radet remarks on the discre- 
pancy in respect of form between the 
Kalinkese (or kase) of Arundel and Ha- 
milton and Kiepert’s more correct form : 
I believe that I was Kiepert’s first au- 
thority for the form Kalin-Kilisa. Kafa 
literally ‘neck,’ as Mr. Browne tells me. 


2 Compare § 6 and p. 132. 

5 I give here only coins of which 
I have verified the readings in Brit. 
Mus., except the last, which is from 
Waddington Voy. Nuwmism. Mionnet 
has others, which confirm the same 
inference. See no. 514. 
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According to Mionnet Suppl. no. 74, the title KOINON + TTPQ - 
AYAIAC occurs on a coin of Vespasian; but the reading is incorrect. 
A specimen exists in the Brit. Mus. and reads Tl - KAAYAIOC - 
MOINI= - BAAOYNAEQN - MAKEAONON - ETTI + ITAAIKOY (as 
Borrell and Imhoof have observed). 

Besides the two forms of the name Blaundos on the coins just 
quoted, the legend MAAYNAEQN occurs on earlier coins. The varie- 
ties of spelling show that the native name was difficult to represent 
in Greek letters, and probably difficult for Greeks to pronounce. 

§ 11. Mysorrmotos. In history Blaundos and Geubek form a pair: 
the one is the older, the other the later centre: as one decays, the 
other grows. Now when that is the case, we find, as a rule, that the 
pair are united in one bishopric; the bishop for a time ranks with 
a double title; but at last the old name disappears. Blaundos and 
Mysotimolos rank in that way as a double bishopric’; and this con- 
stitutes strong evidence that Mysotimolos was at Geubek. In the 
dearth of information we cannot at present go beyond this. 

§ 12. Atta. According to the order of Hierocles, Alia was between 
Akmonia and Siokharax, according to the later Notitiae, between 
Siokharax (p. 633) and Elouza. These authorities point to a site near 
Islam-Keui; and M. Radet rightly urges that this situation must be 
accepted. At the same time we must bear in mind that some diff- 
culties exist in this identification: (1) we should expect that Islam- 
Keui would be one of the group of bishoprics connected with 
Akmonia, separated from the rest of Phrygia Pacatiana in the earlier 
Notitiae, and restored to it in the later; for it lies on the best road 
connecting Akmonia with Hierokharax. (2) Islam-Keui is so 
important a situation, § 1, that we should expect there a city of 
consequence, not a place that struck only a few rare coins. These 
arguments weighed with me in Hist. Geogr. p. 138 so much that 
I supposed Islam-Keui to be a market and trading-centre in the 


1 The precise facts in the Notitiae are 
stated p. 206, 600. Blaundos appears 
in the late Notitiae as Phlaudos (ethnic 
Phlaudeis); but, as is shown in JHS 
1883 p. 37, the forms Blaundos, Blaudos, 
Blandos, and Mlaundos are interchange- 
able. Ph in later documents for earlier 
b (original bh) is found also in Phoba 
p. 130. The name Blaundos appears in 
varying forms, as Blados in Hellespontus 
(now Balat, which I probably was wrong 


in doubting, Hist. Geogr. p. 133: M. 
Radet and Kiepert are probably right 
here). The jro between Mysotimolos 
and Blaundeis-Phlaudeis is omitted by 
most Notitiae; but that is the case also 
with Diocaesareia-Prakana (Hist. Geogr. 
p. 364), which appears as two separate 
bishoprics in De Boor’s Notitia owing 
to the omission of j#ro. On Mysoti- 
molos see also Buresch in Ath, Mitth, 
1894 p. 126. 


* 
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territory of Akmonia, using the coinage of that city (being in fact the 
Keramon-Agora of the Anabasis: see § 13). But the evidence on 
the other side is stronger; and I gladly accept M. Radet’s rectifi- 
cation. 

As at Sebaste, the coin-types show that Men was the chief deity in 
Alia. The similarity of the religious cultus at Alia to that which we 
have previously found common in Phrygia and Lydia is attested by 
a passage of Aelian, which evidently refers to the eponymous heroine 
of the city: "Adria rij 2uBdpews mapiotcy eis ddoos ’Apréuidos (Av 
de ev pvyia 76 ddaos) Spdéxwv émeddvn Oetos, wéyvotos THY owe, 
Kal @uirnoey avtn de Anim. XII 39. Here the misfortune of the 
goddess is said to have befallen the eponymous Alia, who is, of 
course, merely a heroized form of the city-goddess: on the subject 
see p. 94. 

Dedications to the city-goddess were sometimes made in the form 
Ged *Adtavf (no. 520). It is a similar bent of mind that leads the 
Christians throughout mediaeval and modern time to regard the 
Panagia of some particular village as specially sacred and powerful, 
and to pray to her in particular. So a person who had reason to 
know the power of the goddess of Alia, made a dedication to her even 
at a distance from her city. This fact, taken in conjunction with the 
fragment of Alian religion that survives in Aelian,; makes it probable 
that there was an ancient and notable cultus at Alia with a special 
panegyris, to which people resorted from a distance. See p. 442. 

This panegyris of the goddess of Alia may probably be connected 
with the cold healing spring of Irk-Bunar, 3 miles up the Hammam- 
Su from Islam-Keui!. The baths there are a great resort at the 
present day, and give the name Hammam-Su to the stream beside 
which they rise. No. 520 (found at Koula) is probably a dedication 
following upon a visit to this healing resort. 

The name is distorted in the Byzantine documents. Hierocles has 
’Ad.ot (corrupted from ’Adiof): De Boor’s Notitia 6 ’Adiov, but most 
other Notitiae? 6 ’Adivev (apparently corrupted from ’Adinvov, bishop 
of the people of Alia). The lists at the Councils give the name in 
better form, App. II. Probably a name Alina was elicited from the 
ethnie, like Briana, Kolona °. 


1 See Sir C. Wilson’s Handbook to if so, it is a mistake (arising from the 
Asia Minor p. 131. Cuinet Turquie fact that the great hammams in Anatolia 
d' Asie IV p. 218 speaks of hot springs are almost always at hot springs). 
at Hammam-Boghaz, dans le Nahié de 2 III, X, XIII are corrupt, p. 635. 
Banaz, pres du chef-lieu. This descrip- 8 See § 3: "ApdBios em. Kodwyns 431 
tion seems to indicate Irk-Bunar; and, was bishop of Koloe. 

Mites: oF), Il. R 
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It is true that the name Alia was perhaps a common one ; we know 
of a katoikia at a village Alia west of Aizanoi, probably an outlying 
village of that city’; but there 1s every probability that the Phrygian 
city Alia was the seat of the chief cultus. 

The name Alia may be connected with ala quoted by Stephanus as 
a Carian word meaning horse (s.v. Alabanda); and the Lydian royal 
name Alyattes may perhaps be a compound of this element with the 
divine name Attes. Dionysius? says that Alia, daughter of the Earth- 
born Tylos, was by Kotys mother of Asie and Atys: these names are 
taken from the midst of old Lydian mythology. 

A remarkable legend on coins of Alia AITHCAMENOY - DPOYTI 
must mean that a citizen Phrougios * acted as envoy and successfully 
begged help for the state in some enterprise * either from the emperor, 
or the senate, or the Koinon Asias, or the proconsul of Asia. The 
same term is used in the following legends on coins :— 


AITHCAMENOY + TT: KA - MA= - MAPKEAAIANOY Eukarpia 
(Demos on obverse). 

AITHCAMENOY + TI BACCIAAOY - €® Ancyra Phr. (Nero and 
Poppaea). 

BACCIAAOY - AITHCAMENOY =: Ancyra Phr. (Roman Senate on 
obverse). 

AITHCApévov KANAIAOY - Hadrianopolis-Stratonikaia (Hadrian). 


This was the easiest form in which an embassy could be comme- 
morated in the brief legend of a coin. If the term peo. had been 
used, it was liable to be confused with the legati of the proconsuls 
(rpecBevrai), of whom there were three in Asia. 

The case of Eukarpia is instructive: there appears on its coins 
a fine group representing Artemis both in Greek and in native 
type, sometimes with the legend above quoted, and sometimes with 
ETIIMEAHOENTOC - IF - KA. DAAKKOY, the former commemorating 
the embassy, and the latter the erection of some work ® (of which 


1§. Reinach in Rev. Et. Gr. 1890 
P09: 

2 Ant. Rom. 127. See p. 435 n. 

5 On the name Phrougios or Frugi 
see no. 446. 

4 J. Friedlander compares the legend 
with CIG 5908, where the action of an 
envoy, who had been commissioned to 
request from the emperor a grant of 
land for a temple, is expressed as mpeo- 
We 


, rd 
Bevovra kat aitnodpevov TO TéEpevos. 


may therefore understand that in each 
case the coin commemorates some case 
when the citizen mentioned acted suc- 
cessfully as envoy. Friedliinder misses 
the sense, when he supposes that the 
citizen who is named on the coin prof- 
fered the request to his own city. See 
Hermes 1X p. 493. 

5 AIA oncoins of Laodiceia &c. p. 166 
then corresponds to the epigraphic form 
Sua erripeAnrov. 
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probably the sculptural group served as a type, the part for the 
whole). See Ch. XVI § 7. 

§ 13. KErAmon-Acora must lie at the entrance to the great pass 
out of Banaz-Ova $1. M. Radet, approving my former demonstration 
to this effect, rightly selects Susuz-Keui as the actual site rather than 
Islam-Keui; and I gladly accept the correction. We have here 
another example of the distinction between the market and the 
fortress, which has so often met us elsewhere!: Akmonia was the 
fortress lying off the main track in a strong position: Keramon- 
Agora was the open market where strangers traded under the protec- 
tion of the deity in whose worship all the market united2. We may 
understand that in ancient time Susuz-Keui was the most important 
centre of the valley, and Islam-Keui was of less consequence: in 
modern time the opposite is the case °. 

§ 14. TRAsANOPOLIS. Its position is assured by no. 515, which is 
built into the mosque at Tcharik-Keui. The stones at Tcharik-Keui 
seem all to have been brought from the ancient site at Giaour-Euren, 
about three miles to N. M. Radet, on the contrary, holds that 
Tcharik-Keui itself must be the site of Trajanopolis. It is, however, 
my regular experience that the stones of an ancient site are found in 
the villages round about, and rarely on the actual site. The villagers 
carry away all good blocks of stone that lie near the surface of the 
ancient site to build their mosques and fountains. Hence there 
remains nothing of the slightest interest visible at Giaour-Euren, but 
the villagers assured me that the fine stones in Tcharik-Keui were all 
brought from the Euren. 

About A.D. 119 the people called Grimenothyritai, inhabiting the 
uplands on the south skirts of Dindymos between Ushak and Keramon- 
Agora, resolved to build a city of the Greek type, and obtained from 
Hadrian the honour of being permitted to call the city after his pre- 
decessor Trajan*. But the synoikismos was not complete, for, as 


? But his distinction that Islam-Keui 
would be called ‘the last Mysian city 
on the side of Phrygia,’ while Susuz- 
Keui is ‘the last Phrygian city on the 
side of Mysia,’ is (1) too great a refine- 
ment, such as no one who had ridden 
over the open valley between the two 
would, I think, suggest, (2) absolutely 
incorrect: there is not a shred of 
evidence that the valley SE. of Mt. 
Dindymoswas reckoned in Mysia: rather 


Xenophon reckons the whole valley as 
the end of Phrygia, separated by Din- 
dymos from Mysia. M. Radet also 
reckons the town at Islam-Keui as more 
important than that at Susuz-Keui. 
The opposite was the case, § 1, no. 522. 

2 See p. 413. 

* The inserr. of Keramon-Agora are 
classed under Akmonia Ch. XIV App. I. 

* Tptpevobupiray, ev eoriw 7 Tpacavérodus 


Ptolemy V 2, 15. 
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M. Imhoof-Blumer informs me, coins of the Grimenothyreis! continued 
to be struck in this and the following reigns in a series parallel to 
that of Trajanopolis. Similarly the Mokkadenoi of Temenothyrai, 
the neighbouring people on the west, between Hippourios and 
Hermos, made their synotkismos under Vespasian or Domitian, and 
named their city Flaviopolis ; but the people Temenothyreis continued 
to strike coins, and the name Flaviopolis finally almost disappeared 
from use. The site of Flaviopolis at Ushak was determined finally by 
M.S. Reinach?; but the suggestion of M. Radet that there was a dis- 
tinct town of the Temenothyreis * seems to me in the highest degree 
probable. The neighbourhood of Kure*, 12 miles W. of Ushak on 
a tributary of the Hermos (probably the Hyllos of Pausanias I 35, 7), 
seemed to me in 1881 to show clear traces of an ancient settlement ; 
and I should look there for the town of the Temenothyreis. But it is 
probable that the city on the site of Ushak must have become more 
prosperous than the town at Kure; and we may perhaps regard the 
Temenothyrai of the later centuries as being the city of Ushak, 
which had gradually supplanted the older centre and appropriated its 
name. See p. 599. 

With the abbreviated form Tranoupolis, which occurs often in 
Byzantine lists, compare the expression lege Hana (for Hadriana) 
used in II 11 of the inscription of Ain-Wassel®. See also Trani for 
Traiant in Dessau Inscrip. Select. 1449. 

It is remarkable that the synoikismos of Flaviopolis and of Trajano- 
polis did not take place for more than a century after that of Sebaste, 
showing that the Graeco-Roman civilization did. not penetrate so 
rapidly along the ‘ Royal Road’ (see § 1) as along either of the great 
trade-routes from Smyrna and from Ephesos. 

The Antiquities of this frontier district will shortly receive much 
new illustration from a report of Dr, Carl Buresch. In the last letter 
which I received from him shortly before his sad and premature death 
—a letter dictated by him when he was too weak to write himself—he 
mentioned several of his interesting discoveries. Until his paper is 
published, it would be impossible to discuss the district properly; and 
I have therefore postponed to my next volume the fuller consideration 


1 Grimenothyreis is the name on _ reminiscence of the transportation of 


coins. new colonists hither by Cyrus? see Hist. 
2 Rev. Ht. Gr. 1890 pp. 56-65. Geogr. pp. 124, 128. 
* He quotes myself as already holding ° Bruns Fontes ed. VI p. 382 ; Schulten 
the view. Hermes 1894 p.208; Carton Rev. Archéol. 


* Does the name Kure contain any 1892 p. 216. 
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of the north-western region of Phrygia from Blaundos to Aizanoi, 
merely giving here a few notes to justify my map. 

There is no doubt that some inscriptions at Ushak have been carried 
from Akmonia. I have myself copied at the latter site stones which 
have since been seen at Ushak by others (see nos. 400, 500). Hence 
it is by no means safe to use all texts of Ushak as illustrations of the 
history of Temenothyrai. Some belong to Trajanopolis, and some to 
Akmonia, though undoubtedly the majority belong to Flaviopolis or 
Temenothyrai. 

§ 15. LEonnATA oR Leonna. After this chapter was in print!, 
I read about M. Imhoof-Blumer’s discovery of a new Phrygian city, 
Leonnaia*; and he informs me that the only known coin is of the 
second or first century B.c. Now the Phrygian cities of that period 
which coined money belong almost exclusively to the west. In central 
or eastern Phrygia only Amorion and Synnada, the two greatest 
cities, coined money earlier than Augustus. But in the west coins of 
the earlier period were struck at Akmonia, Apameia, Apia *®, Attoudda, 
Blaundos, Cibyra, Clannoudda, Dionysopolis, Eumeneia, Hierapolhs, 
Laodiceia, Peltai, Tripolis. These are the cities to which Greek 
- municipal institutions would naturally spread earliest. We must 
look for Leonnaia, therefore, in the western part of Phrygia: an 
obscure place like it, if situated in the centre or east, would not be 
likely to strike early coins. Probably every one who considers the 
western cities in succession will agree that Sebaste or the neighbour- 
hood is the probable home of this coin. No other place fulfils the 
two conditions, of being likely both to strike early coins and to 
change its name. Sebaste is in a district which probably developed 
early ; and the name and coins of Sebaste began under Augustus. 

There are two possibilities in this case ; and evidence is not suffi- 
cient to decide certainly between them. (1) There was a city Leonnaia 
of the pre-Roman period whose name was changed to Sebaste by 
Augustus: (2) There was originally only a village on the site where 
Sebaste was founded by Augustus, and Leonnaia was the city at 
Hissar, five miles N.* (no. 500): as M. Radet says, les rwines d’ Hissar 
sont celles dw plus ancien chef-liew dw district. Puss, d Cwne de ces 


1 The name is inserted in the proofs speaks of Hissar as being on ‘le chemin 


in § 6. @ Eukarpia (Emir-Hissar) a Flaviopolis 
2 Revue Suisse de Numism. V p. 4 (of  (Ushak),’ p. 104, and & un croisement des 
extract). routes p. 105. With such a radical mis- 
3 M. Imhoof-Blumer tells me of an conception (the route which he marks 
early coin reading ATTIIANQN. is impossible for a road), it is not strange 


* By an astounding error, M. Radet that his topography differs from mine. 
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époques de paix ot Von recherchait avant tout Vespace et le confort, la 
prééminence fut accaparée par la ville de Sebaste.... La capitale 
primitive, tombée sous la dépendance de lautre, fut bientét réduite.d 
la condition de simple village’. The coinage must belong to la 
capttale primitive, to which in that case the name Leonnaia or Leonna 
must belong. 

Decision between these alternatives depends on the question: was 
there a city or merely a village on the site of Sebaste in the pre- 
Augustan period? M. Paris thinks there was a city”: I have taken 
the view that there was only a village: M. Radet adopts both views, 
sometimes regarding it as a kéun, sometimes quoting M. Paris’s 
opinion as his own®. I see no evidence justifying a confident de- 
cision ; but the language of no. 495 points to the view that at Sebaste 
there was only a village, not an older city (p. 580). M. Radet is 
agreed as to the meaning of the inser. On the whole, then, the 
probability is that Leonnaia was at Hissar; but I quite admit that 
M. Paris may after all be right, and that Sebaste was not a new 
foundation, but only an old city renamed (in which case it would be 


Leonnaia). 
The occurrence of a village in the Sebastene territory whose name 
began with Le.... favours: our view. If Leonnaia was Sebaste, it 


could hardly remain as a separate village in the Roman time. The 
inser, was found at Seljiikler; but either it may have been carried 
over the easy 5 miles of road from Hissar, or, more probably, the 
village made its dedication to Apollo in the city. 

§ 16. TH TurkisH Conquest: The Banaz-Ova was overspread by 
the nomadic Turkish tribes between 1158 and 1175. In 1176 Manuel 
made a slight effort to drive them out; but though they were (accord- 
ing to Nicetas p. 254) compelled to retire for the time, yet they 
returned, as we may be sure, immediately after the Byzantine forces 
retired. That is the only explicit reference to the Turkish invasion 
of the district ; but it is evident from the campaign of Manuel in the 
Pentapolis in 1158, that the Glaukos valley was already completely 
overrun by the Turks, and places in it had begun to be called by 
Turkish names *, and therefore we may infer that the Banaz-Ova was 


' En Phrygie p. 104. M. Radet gives pp 286 ff. 
these sentences as an abstract of my * Sapdarara is either Hissar-Abad or 
view; and goes on jusqwici on ne peut (as Tomaschek suggested) Sheher-Abad 
que souscrire pleinement & ces remarques. (see p. 341): it is probably Sandykli: 
2 BCH 1883 p. 449. see Cinn. p. 196, Nicet. p. 162. Ch. XVI 
° L.c. pp. 104 f, Rev. Univ. Midi II $9. fi 
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by that time beginning to feel their approach. On the other hand it 
is clear that the Pentapolis was reserved for the Byzantine empire in 
the shameful arrangement made with the Turks about 1072, and that 
in 1092 direct communication between Akroenos (Afion-Kara-Hissar) 
and Siblia was still open through the Pentapolis (see ch. XVI § 9); 
and in such circumstances Banaz-Ova must also have been in Byzan- 
tine hands. 

The vast undulating plain is peculiarly suited for nomadic life, and 
badly suited for civilized life, hence the ancient names, and probably 
the ancient population, have almost completely disappeared (except 
on the skirts, Burgas, Sebaste, perhaps Geveze p. 31, Dumanli and 
Boudaili p. 575). 


Notes. 1, The Mokkadenoi were on the N.W. frontier of Phrygia, according 
to Ptolemy, quoted p. 664 (reckoning the country N. from Mt. Dindymos as not 
Phrygian, Hist. Geogr. pp. 145 f). Temenothyrai was a town of the Mokadenoi 
BCH 1895 p. 557; and the Mokaddenoi extended as far W. as the hot springs on 
the Hermos, 2 hrs. N.E. from Koula (see inscr. badly published Ath. Mitth. 1896 
p- 116, where read év Oeppu[ais] Onoéws, kopy THs Moxa[ddnvdv (yjs)]; the copy has 
MOKAAA). In giving the Mokkadenoi to Phrygia, Ptolemy may appear hardly 
consistent with himself in V 2, 15, where he assigns the Grimenothyritai (between 
Ushak and Islam-Keui) to Mysia; but it is clear that he took that people as inhabit- 
ing Mt. Dindymos with its glens and its S. slopes down to Trajanopolis (Giaour- 
Euren), while Mokkadenoi, Moxianio, and Kidyesseis dwell along N. frontier of 
Phrygia. See p. 664. 

2. Before reading M. Radet En Phrygie, I intended to place Alia conjecturally 
on the upper course of Banaz-Tchai (which I have not explored), as indicated on 
the map and in Hist. Geogr. p. 138 (as possible alternative). Islam-Keui would then 
be a village of Akmonia, 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. PEpouza. 


470, (R. 1883, 1887). Karib-Hassan. Adp. Taria Zwodevovs, ov 
TO VIG ‘lépwvt, Tlpt|pwr[t] To Eavrijs avdpl kateckevacev | Ex TOV idiwv adrod 
t t t 
2. 2 , Noes es \eEN Se Oras / ot en Wed " 
pe. €. ev @ KkndevOjoete Kal adTy Kal TA KoWWG adTGy TEexva * GAAM ovK eLEoTeE 


¢€ 
5) XN / / oN / / / 
el O€ un, Onot TH TapElw TpooTivov OnV. ap. 


471. (R. 1887). Ekiiz-Baba (Ox-Father). Adp. Arovicros [dls rod ?] 
Aovktov tepet{s Atos Swripo|s [. . dleumvifoas. The restoration is a mere 
guess, as there is no clue to the shape of the stone or the extent of the 
gaps after Avovdcvos and tepeds. Dionysius had apparently given a public 
feast. 

2. SEBASTE. 


472. Seljtikler. CIG 3871. 7 wédAts Mdpxov Atpydtoy [Zeovjpov ?| 
"Avtwveivoy SeBaorov [otpalrnyovvtwy tov [wept| Evgevov ’AtodAwviov ? 
ap|xévtov. The restoration Seovjpoy is given in brackets in Arundel’s 
copy, and may rest on some evidence. 

The importance of this inscription lies in its use of the two words 
apxévtov and otpatnyotvtwy, showing that they were used indiscrimi- 
nately of the same board of magistrates at Sebaste. With this text 
should be compared a series of coins of Blaundos bearing the legends 


(1) CTP + AY - TIATTIA - €P - BAAYNAEQON (autonomous). 

(2) CTP - AYP: TIATIIA + €PMO - BAAYNAEQN : MA (Trebonianus 
Gallus). 

(3) €TTL » APX > A+ AY > TIATTIOY - BAAYNAEQN : MA (Volusi- 
anus). 

(4) €: AP- A+ TIATIIOY - BAAYNAEQN : MAKE (Volusianus), 

(5) APX + A+ AY + TIATTIIOY + BAAYNAEQN + MAKEAO (Treboni- 
anus Gallus). 





1 In 1883 my copy bears -acavy. The stranger. Hassan was, probably, the 
first three lines, hidden in 1883, were leader of some immigrants. 
dug up by me in 1887. Karib or Gharib, 
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Aurelius Papias! (gen. [lamiov and Ilamia) was strategos at Blaundos 
either in the year 251-2 or 252-3, and the title First Archon was 
applied to him as exactly equivalent : he was the president of the supreme 
board of magistrates. 

An Archon is mentioned on coins of Caracalla and Julia Domna. On 
a coin of Caracalla is represented Perseus slaying the Gorgon, with Pallas 
aiding him ; it has the legend €TTI - AOY[K - KJE[KIAA]IOY » ANTON - 
APX. Mionnet Suppl. no. 575 who gives it from Sestini, has AOY ° 
AMEZAAIOY; but in the Br. Mus. coins of Julia Domna mention 
the same magistrate: the name on them is AOY? [KAI|KIAAIOY - 
ANTQNIOY. The name Memmius was much used at Sebaste (no. 477), 
and at one time seemed to me to underlie Sestini’s ME=AAIOY. 


473. (R. 1883). Seljukler. 


YeBaotnvev ereiunoav KAlavidiav 


Differently Wadd. 730. 


Nedpxyov Ovyatepa “Apiav, yvvatka 


7 B. Kat 6 6.6 


pirddo€or, ad€eliavra ols dpaxtois kal émipvtois Amaparynpytws Kal TOAVTEAGs, 
KTA., under superintendence of [ 
Koxov cat Apictoxparovs tod ’Artddov kal Aovvciov tod Zynvoddrov. 

According to M. Waddington Zenodotus is named on a coin of Nero, 
and if he was the person here named the inscription might be dated 
under Domitian. In no. 475, which is dated in 99, MeAirwy Koxov 
occurs ; and he may be brother of Diogenes here. See no. 477. 

The word dpaxrots is explained by Waddington no. 1602 as oil ‘ taken 
in the hand’ for rubbing on the body, i.e. oil for use in the palaestra 3 ; 
and he understands émptrois as indicating that the oil was not given by 
measure, but drawn by each recipient as he wished from a store which 
was always running free, a sense which is emphasized by dzaparnpyras, 
without any person to watch how much each took. 





| ro} Mnvolyevous? kat] Avoyévovs tod 


474. Sivasl. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 268 
[aya07 T\éxn. [bre Tis Adrloxparopos [Aopurtavod erased * Kal|oapos S¢Bac- 
Tod Tepplavixod| vetkns, kat dypov “Poyatwv kat djuov YeBaotynvar [ | 
kali tlov [mpayparevop ?\évav [ev LeBalor[n? “Pwopatwv ?| Sapovys [kal 
awrtnplas ?] Aut [ylapleloornpiov. Mapkos ’A@dALos Mdpxov vids [AiwAl? a 








1 Hermo[genes] was either his cogno- 
men, or (more probably) his father’s 
name. 

2 The text is MHNOI which suits 
Mnvoyevns Or Mnvdxpiro, but not Myvo- 
girtos, Mnvddoros, Mnvoxapns, &c. 

® The term frequently occurs, see also 


Wadd. 1602 a, 730, CIG 2782 (read éA[a]ta 
dpaxrois), and Liermann p. 80 quotes 
also BCH 1887 p. 379 and 383 (Strato- 
nicea), BCH 1886 p. 520 (Nysa). 

4 The fact of an erasure is not re- 
corded, but may be assumed as certain, 
see no. 513. 
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Aovyeivos Tov Bwopov avéotnce x Tov idlwy ov Taon KaTacKEvy Kal daTdy7. 
erous poy’. eémieAnoapuevov “Hpaxdclrov tod PiAimmov. 

The supplements here given are uncertain, and differ considerably from 
the text as transliterated by the first editors. The date is a.p. 88-g?. 
The numerous strictly Italian names in the inscriptions show that 
a certain number of Romans resided at Sebaste, doubtless as traders, and 
the fragmentary copy suits the restoration in this respect. Some epithet 


of the Demos is required after S<BaornvGr. 


475. (R. 1883). Sivash. Published with many divergences by 
M. Paris BCH 1883 p. 4532. [érlous pay’. 
"AokAnmidbov [Tob “Epuoyevous kal ZdvOov’Apreuwvos of ivedOdrtes [elis Thy 
yepouciav. Then follows a list of seventy-one names (three being women, 
KAavoia Tevdpaytis, “lovAla “IovAvary and “lovAla TevOpavris her daugh- 
ters) ?. 

M. Paris considers that this list gives the names of those who entered 
during a number of years following a.p. 98-g ; but, though the engray- 
ing’ is a little irregular, I saw no reason to avoid the natural interpreta- 
tion of the Greek aorist participle that these 71 persons entered 
the Gerousia in that year, i.e. that the Gerousia was founded in that 
year. M. Paris’s interpretation would require eicepyduevor instead of 
eloeAOdvtes. The one argument that I see in his favour is that the 
lowest name “lovAfa Tevdpavtis Ipé«Aov Ovyarnp is obviously that of 
a younger daughter of Claudia Teuthrantis and C. Julius Proclus; and 
it might be naturally inferred from the arrangement that the father, 
mother, and two eldest children (whose names are consecutive), entered 
together, and the younger daughter was enrolled at a later time. But I 
think it must be assumed either that Julia Teuthrantis was omitted in 
her proper place by an error of the engraver, or that she was added as an 
afterthought, or that one or two names at the end were entered in later 
years. ‘The use of the aorist iseAOdrres seems to me conclusive. 

The following relationships among the members are possible :.g Diodoros 
and 30 Menophilos Lepidos, sons (the latter by adoption) of Menophilos. 
17 Glykon son of 6 Aristonis: 44 Diodoros son of 26 Patrokles, It is 
quite possible that father and son might both be enrolled in the Gerousia 
in the same year; for evidently 20-25, father, mother, and four children 


b) a , o> NS 4 
ayaby TUX. ETL LEpcwD 


* Domitian took the title Germanicus 
in 84. 

2 In this list M. Paris’s text must be 
amended as follows: 1. 5 Geoyévns Hara 
Tov Kai Avtwviov, 30-1 Mnvddudos B’ Aém- 
dos vce Evmaropos, 32 M, Ovadépuos 


Préywv, 40-1 "AAcEavdSpos MeXitavos Aov- 
yewos, Aiddwpos ZavOinmov, 46 Tépios Ad- 
dv (perhaps scribe’s error for TéAAuos, 
but text is clear), column II 1. 40-1 
Ilaras Mnvoxpirov tov kal Moytavov. All 
these I read on the stone. 
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entered together!. This shows that membership of the Gerousia was to 
a considerable extent a.family matter in Sebaste: probably it was 
founded by an association of persons varying greatly in age. It must be 
understood that a grown person is either véos or yépwy ; and that one 
who was not a véos might enter the Gerousia. But the discrepancy of 
age in the family of Julius Proclus is extreme, and suits rather an 
association founding a new society than the cooptation of new members 
year by year (as M. Paris supposes) into an existing society. 

Names connected with the cult of Mithras are very rare in Asia 
Minor. Mithradates or Mithridates probably spread purely for historical 
reasons, and was hardly connected with Mithraic worship. Mithres is 
quoted by M. Cumont Monum. relat. au culte de Mithra I p. 80 as occur- 
ring five times in Lydia, twice in Caria, once in Pisidia, and once in 
Phrygia; but it too may have its origin not in religious reasons but 
as a mere Greek diminutive of Mithridates. 

The incorrect spelling Mithridates is found as early as Xenophon 
Anab. II 5, 35, III 3, 4, and in later time became almost universal. It 
occurs at Apameia in the first and second centuries after Christ no. 294- 
297, and at Dorylaion ab, 70-60 B.c. (if we can trust Cicero's spelling 
pro Flacco 17). This inscription of Sebaste is almost unparalleled in 
preserving the correct form so late and so far west. 


476. (R. 1883). Sivasl. M. Paris in BCH 1883 p. 449. kara ra 
TodAdkis Sd€avta tH Bovdn Kal To dyum Meypiay ’Aptotnv Tevdpaprida 
apxvéperav ths Actas of tdvor Opentol map’ éavrv* émipednoapévov KA(av- 
dtov) Mepplov Kvpov tod tpopéws aiths. erovs on’ *, pn(vos) a’, x’ (or 
ea OK.) 

The date is A.D. 205. Evidently Claudia Teuthrantis, no. 475, in 
A.D. 99 was an ancestor of Memmia Ariste Teuthrantis. The relation in 
which the latter stood to Claudius Memmius Cyrus, her rpodeds, 1s 
uncertain, Was the latter a freedman of her family, who brought her 
up when she was left an orphan ? 


477. (R. 1883). Sivasli. M. Paris in BCH 1883 p. 451. ['Ay]a6n 
toxn. 1 B. Kal 6 8. érefunoav Kélivrov) Méup.ov Xaptdnuov Tevdpavra 
"Actas dpxepewv eyyovor, ijpwa*, dpiotoy pyropa, Tis avactacews Tpovon- 

/ 4 7 , a \ b las of id \ 6g’ 
cauévns * SrarevAlas KadAydvys ths pntpos avtod. €Tovs TKO, pn(vos) 6. 


1 See stemma no. 477. On the sense, implying that Q. Mem- 
2M. Paris reads ¢rovs 76’. My copy  mius was dead, see no. 226. 
0 
has M - | which may denote pnvos 7. *TPONH=., M. Paris reads sroinoa- 


$ The text has a point after jpwa. pens. 
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The date is A.D. 245. Q. Memmius Charidemos Teuthras seems to be 
evandson of Memmia Ariste Teuthrantis no. 476: the latter was 
evidently wife of an Asiarch, as we gather both from the present inscr., 
and from the common rule that husband and wife were High-priest and 
priestess of Asia, If, as is probable, no. 473 relates to a member of the 
same family, the stemma may be restored : 


Claudius Nearchos 


Claudia Amia, Claudia Teuthrantis, = C. Julius Proclus 
c. A.D. 90 A.D. 99 | 
SE a ra =a) 
| 
C. Julius Julia Julia C. Julius Proclus C. Julius 
Proclus Juliana Teuthrantis Aelianus Germanus 
| 
[Julia T.] 


[Memmius]=[Teuthrantis] 
| 





Archiereus Asiae =Memmia Ariste Teuthrantis Archiereia Asiae 
A.D. 205 


[Memmius Charidemos] =Statilia Kalligone 


Q. Memmius Charidemos Teuthras 


478. CIG 3884. Carried to Ishekli (Eumeneia), where Pococke 
copied it. 

Dedication to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 7 B. kat 6 6. 6 YeBaotnvav 
rov iduov Ocdv kal evepyérnv: the statues and bases were superintended by 
[A. Tulppwr{éjov “Eppcov. 

The previous editors suppose that Eumeneia changed its name to 
Sebaste and designated itself by this latter name alone for a short time ; 
but it is wrong to attribute this inscription to Eumeneia, see Ch. X § 4. 

L. Tyrronius Hermaios belonged to a family that is often mentioned, 
no. 479, 530, 559. It is noteworthy that he superintended ‘the statues 
and the bases.’ There were therefore at least two or more companion 
statues erected together, probably of M. Aurelius and L. Verus, with 
a similar inser. on each of the bases. 


479. Sivasli. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 267. 
grovs oN’, pn[vds] 7’. Aovxros Tuppdvios “Epis peta tov téxvev Tuppavtov 
Tovorivov kal Tuppwrias [Xu?|évns, cal Tuppwvias Tavdelvns tis yvvatkds, 
Aovkto Tuppwvio "Iovate evepyétn M. xX: 

The date is A.p. 146; and it is*therefore possible that Hermes is the 
same as Hermeos who superintended the statue of Marcus Aurelius no. 
478 about 161-6. It seems possible that “Epyjjs might be used in nom. 
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with ‘Epyéov in gen., as nouns in -1s (for -10s) gen. -vov are frequent in 


Lydia and Phrygia. 
480, (R. 1883). Seljiikler. CIG 3871¢c, Wadd. 731. 7 B. cal 6 38. 


3 / ‘a / pis \ , > / 
ereiunoay Karitwva SwKxpatovs mpecBevoavta ETL TOUS KUplovs avToKpaTopas 
ovy Kal T® VO DwKparer cTovdatws Kal TLoTas. 

On embassies to the emperors see no, 305. 


481. (R. 1883). Sivas. dyadq réyn. Tov avdperdtatoy Kal edoeBé- 
otatov (voe/3 has been engraved above half-erased sipav) adroxpdropa Px. 


erased inscription). 
482. (R. 1883). Bunar-Bashi. dya6y [tiyxn|. Tov avdpeidlratov Kat 


evoe|Béorarov PA. [Ojbadrevray SeBaordv. In this inscription, all except 
the first three words and the first rarov is engraved above an erasure. 


483. (Sterrett 1883). Sivas. [7 YeBaornvidv mods 7 vdpetov ek 
rév i/d¢ov——}, This inscription is on an architectural fragment. 


484. (JRSS 1883). Sivasli. cvvdicjoavra d& ool ——] ToAdas dpeut- 


[Tws. 
485. R. 1883. [i B. xlal 6 8. [6 SeBac|rnvGv on a fragment. 
486. Sivasli. Wadd. 736. ‘Innddapos Tpopipo ved dio f. xX. 


487. Sivasli. Wadd. 732 with different restoration. ['T.] Antonius 
Longus Fabia Plapia filio du(lcissimo) memo[rijae [causa. 


488. (R. 1883). Seljikler. Tartia Mnvoddrov Avovicio TéKV@ p. Xx. 
grovs ayo’, pn(vos) ta’, B’. A.D. 210. 


489. (R. 1883). Seljiikler. A MAPMAPA TIOACOC BOPZO. 

This inscription is written in a vertical line, each letter above the one 
following it. The final Q is inverted, and may probably be intended as 
a symbol for ov in the Byzantine style. This city Borzos is obviously 
the same as Brozos, which appears in the Acta of Conc. Const. 536 A.D. as 
another name for Bria (see App. II § 2): see also no. 453. 


490. (R. 1883). Sivasli. “Aokdas B! TH BNTPL [fe X- 


491. (R. 1888). Yailer. Mapxiavds Aovyivp kal TH yevatkt [avrod? 


prlqpns x. Kat UIfppa pntpt Coon. | . ; 
There is no clue to the extent of the gap. Pirma is the grecized form 


of Firma. 
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492. Seljiikler. BCH 1893 p. 269. Krateinos to his parents Amia 


and Zeuxis. 
493. (R. 1883). Sivasli. ’AckAntiddns Cov Ty TVMBio [. x. 


494. (R. 1883). Differently Wadd. 737. €Jrovs voB’. [Alip. Ilad{AA jos 
Edyeviov] ‘Eppayd[pol xtnod{pevjos robro (rd? hp|dov pn(vos) CPA OG 


495. The epigraphic copy is published without transcription BCH 
1893 p. 269. 
avta TOO els 
év Olapon 66 yelvaro [mdrvia jjrnp ? 
tos én’ axpdrat|ov 
ov 0 év0a Kal ef mats 


ovpBl\y- or Bov!An-Gévta peTiopov a 


at 


avdpes vov| yap éxeivo Trott ploy ovdd|y ayavov 
kricecOlar peudala |, TeOnTdres dpO.0|v ovpos 
kat wAlv|Oov Kepdpyoro TeTvypEvoy bolo detpar, 
vyTLoll, GoTE vepera Evi KElwEvov ovpar| toro. 

iO Os padtjo. tots pdda todro Atovdcov de prhya, 
matpis| 0 nuerepn (&)s kal Aros ajpape Ovp| ov. 
ebre d¢ Tats md pal tplov eyetvaro vexrapojedés | 
avOp|orous, adros be Oe@y Emi vextap €d€x| On 
otpale dOavdro.or peréupevar viea Znvd|s. 

15 deiplo mdAa & Adyotoros, éml (i.e. émel) xpéa dijvea PolBolv, 
HAVO EXav TToALEOpa mepixtidver avOpl dav 
kas tavT|nv karévaccey Os Avoovas évBactrevoer, 
tiv Te TOALly Kal KAfjoev em ovvolpla TodTo YeBaory|y 
‘Pwpatwv rap’ dviaxtas éemodvepor, ot pa SeBactot 

2,0 KuKAnoKOVTAL, dyav y\ap epethato matplda yatav 
juelwv, medlov 7 Dd Klelwevov’ 7 yap, Or arjp 
Aevyadéos cal "Apys eu |vALos “Aide woAAOV 
meumecKkov Aadv, TOOE Xwplo|y eicadixavov 

olw@Vvanv. 

This inser. is discussed by the late Dr. Buresch Woch. f. klass. Phil. 
1894 p. 108, M. Cumont Rev, Arch. 1896 p.173, and M. Radet Rev. Univ. 
Midi II p. 286. My restoration of 13-23 was composed with the aid of 
Prof. I. Bywater and Mr. D. B. Monro, before seeing their papers (except 
that I have adopted éu@vAuos "Apns from M. Cumont). The general sense 
seems clear: ‘ Augustus came hither, in execution of the prophecy ’, and 





1 There is hardly room for ro, which 2 Perhaps em(e)t ypéa (false form of 
was probably not engraved (in defiance imperfect from xpdée), ‘when the plans 
of proper usage). of Phoebus granted an oracle.’ 
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taking the population of the surrounding: cities, settled them to make 
this city (Augustus who ruled over the Italians), and called the city by 
this name Sebaste after the emperors of the Romans who are entitled 
Sebastoi, for he loved much ' our country and the fair plain: for verily, 
when pestilential atmosphere and civil war were slaying many, coming 
hither ? [and warned by omens] of birds, [he built ete. ].’ 

The restoration of these lines will, doubtless, be improved in details ; 

but it gives so suitable a sense as to disprove the suggestion of M. Cumont 
that ‘devant chacun des vers conservés, tl doit en manquer un ou méme deux 
autres. Moreover, I have never seen any example of an epigram en- 
graved, as M. Cumont supposes, in long lines containing each two or 
three hexameters, while lines of one hexameter are common. Hence we 
must follow the canon, laid down by G. Hermann and reiterated by 
Dittenberger (Aufsétze EF. Curtius gewilnet p. 293), proficiscendum vero 
semper ab eo, quod maxime simplex est, ut pauca deesse putemus. 

The restoration of ], 1-12 is more difficult, and my text is printed with 
all reserve (ideas of Mr. Bywater, Cumont, Buresch, and J. G. C. An- 
derson are used in it), A council of the gods seems to be held, at which 
a prophecy is made by Dionysos about the future Sebaste and the (pre- 
viously) existing city (Dionysos is doubtless the hellenized Men, pp. 126, 
295 etc.). The ‘highest summit’ 1. 3 is resumed in petnopoy 5 and pov 
6; and ovdds 6 designates a temple on this height. The old city and 
temple were on this hill, the later Sebaste was in the plain. The general 
sense of 6-12 is: ‘ “at present men, foolish, admiring the lofty hill, have 
been eager to go up to that peak and found a noble temple, and to raise 
aloft the baked bricks, to be situated thus in the clouds of heaven.” 
Thus he spake; and the gods approved the word of Dionysos. And our 
city in this way pleased the mind*of Zeus. And when the young god 
produced for men the holy nectar-like cup [this I take from Buresch*], 
he was received [de apodotic] among the gods,’ ete. 

According to this inscr., whatever be its authority, Sebaste was a new 
city, peopled from surrounding cities; and the foundation was made by 
Augustus, when he visited Asia after the battle of Actium (as M. Cumont 
points out). As restored, the inscr. suits well our theory that Leonnaia, 
in its lofty situation on the hilltop of Hissar, was the capital city of the 
district before Sebaste was founded, § 6 and § 15. 


496. CIG 3872. Sazak.” érous ovn’, p(nvos) a 6’. Maxovdctva "ATroA- 
Nowly[lo ldlo| avdpi. 





1 épeikaro from diréw (epidaro Iliad 2 Understanding -ixdv(@)». 
E 61, Y 304). 3 But he has véxrapo[s oivor, 
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8. Atouppa, DtosKomz, Lronna. 


497. (Sterrett 1883). Hadjimlar. 
ov, dvalypdyar 5é mavta Ta otras 6- 
edoype|va elis [otAnv ALOivny Tov va- 
Loalnv, dvacricat [d& ev ro. 70d Lwr- 
jjpws (!) "AckAnmiod tepdi, o[repav- 
ody de abrov xal év TH Syplooctar mavdnp- 
el Ovoltar OddAAov orepdvar €[bvolas EveK- 
ev, TOD Kal Tovs GAAOvs, apiotieta ayab= 
Sv avdpev evBdrémovras O[mws mdvTore é- 
opev emiotpepets ev amoddole. agias x- 
dpi(ros) tots edepyerodoww, Tmeipao[Bar del? a- 
yaod Tivos mapaitiovs [eclerO[ar? To dypo. 

Many of the restorations are due to Mr. J. G. C. Anderson. The 
spelling vaton’ny is remarkable: veordns occurs CIG 2826, etc. In l. 10 
the engraver seems to have omitted ros before rots. 

This inscr. marks Hadjimlar as the site of a city at least as early as 
50-100 B.C., perhaps even earlier. See p. 586. 


498. (R. 1883). Tabaklar. Advroxpdrop: (Philip erased kal to odp|- 
mavte olkw [t\ov SeBaor[av. €jrovs TN’, pnvos dSexdtov, 7) AtocK@p| nt lov 
karoukla (rh|s Napmpotatns LeBalor|nvdv ToAEws ex THv ldiwv mopapv |.. y Or 
tlov karecketfacev]. empednoauéevor [A.? "Eyvjatiou Pdv«{wv|avod [kal 
A.? ’Eyvalria{vjod cat Alovx|fov ’Eyvar[éov Ajévyov xalt Dlafov ’Byvarto|v 
—] Adv}yov. 





[atrov xai [. . .Jrravod} "Eyvarlov KAwédiavod xalt 


The date is A.D. 246. 


498 bis. (R. 1883). Tabaklar, in a fountain. [ei mis eloPia¢juro 
ofdyal erepov, pire appev pre Orv tpapy airm pyte Tav idloly tr 
axpdi(n]. Aovkios Zeovnptavos Aeiros Lepoun{viave|s Acirm Kat Yexovvdy 
youledor] pw. [x-] 


499. Seljiikler. Wadd. 733. érovs cia’. [ih] Aeévva xatjouxta "AmoA- 
Awve xalt Aprélulid|.. 126-7 A.D. 

M. Radet restores érovs cua’, [u(nvds) Ale[fov. 1 Karjouxta “AmoAAwvE 
kalt ’Aprély[id}. (Rev. Univ. Midi 1896 p. 288); but he has to alter con- 
jecturally one of the few letters in the copy on which the restoration has 
to be based. Probably there will be a general feeling in favour of the 
form restored by M. Waddington, one of the most skilful of epigraphists, 


1 The right form is perhaps [. . .]yeavod. 
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who alone had access to the manuscript copy. M. Waddington thought 
that the gap after A€ was longer than M. Radet allows. If [dvvagéwy] is 
too long for the gap, Adévva xarlouxia agrees exactly with Waddington’s 
estimate of the number of letters lost, and seems quite a possible form. 
Date by year without month occurs no. 474, 47 5, 506, 508, and often 
elsewhere. 

The only point where Waddington’s restoration excites suspicion is the 
conclusion: the copy has MEAI, where he restores PApré]ufud}. MEAL is 
more probable, giving the restoration Ka[Oiépwoer ex clued (wv. 





5oo. (R. 1883). Payam-Aghlan. [ Jov év bdo [r@ Blo Cjoavrja 
KaAds Kal dueulmr@s, kal mplds mdvtas mpocernveyuevol deeds, klall mpon- 
ynpevov [ev] ry marpidu [wdlvrore év rots Kowols, kal pnd€émore pevodpevod ev 
emloaoeow (sic) Kal dvaddpaciw kal Trav O\vviais, &v Te TH ToAEL HUov 
emlonpws orparnyioavra Kat ayopavounoavra Kal pn pewrdpevoy avaddyuacw, 
kal mavwWijper [— ynjra terew[nuévoy. TH in last line doubtful. 

This inscription probably belongs to the early Roman period, and may 
be dated during the first century B.c. The lettering is of that period; 
and the language shows a mixture of the vague laudatory generalities of 
the Hellenistic style and the precise businesslike enumeration of offices 
that characterized the Roman style. The spelling shows slens of 
degeneracy ; but that is quite consistent with the period in Asia Minor, 
where spelling and pronunciation early became confused. A city existed 
on the site at that time. 


501. (R. 1883). Payam-Aghlan. TvBeplor Kaloapr 0d LeBacrov 
vio telplei peyiora). . 
In one case iota is adscript, in another it is omitted. 


502. (R. 1883). Payam-Aghlan. Mevéorparos kai Te{vraluos ro marpt 
Kal Ty pntpl jf. xX. €rovs oy’, pn(vos) ¢’. The date is a.p. 213. 


503. (R. 1883). Payam-Aghlan. Adlp. “Iuas [8’ Méloxov [kar ém- 
l. 


Jou [ 








tlaynv [tis deals rev - 
The restorations are uncertain. 


504. (R. 1883). Site near Payam-Aghlan. [6 deiva Oco ?\ddpo p. [x. 
505. (R. 1883). Payam-Aghlan. [6 deiva T)\vcwvos pera rhs ofyp- 


/ We tal er 
Bilov Atovvotm To vio p. x. 


506. (R. 1883). Khirka: on a marble stele with a relief of Men, 
with Phrygian cap and crescent on the shoulders. "Ayadj tbx7. érovs 
ovd. Myvl “Ackanve Ppdrpa “HAvopérros ’Avtidxov Kat Hovmelov Mdpkov 
avéOnkav. 

Dd sd Le S . 
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The date is A.D. 165-70. @pdrpa seems to be used perhaps in the 
sense of O/acos. ‘HAropdy seems to be chief of the ¢pdrpa along with 
Pompeius. Men Askaénos or Askainos is known at Eumeneia, see nos. 
88, 197, at Apollonia and at Antioch in Pisidian rape, at Sardis, and 
at Aphrodisias (CB no. 32, LW 668). 


507. (R. 1883). Khirka. [dios Tariq yuvaskt ppovipm kat prrdvopo 


a Ea oO (CG 
Kal € UT¢ QV fe. X- 


508. (R. 1883). Khirka. érovs co6’. Aodxios Edppdrov éavtd kal tH 
yovai[xt] "Appla COvres py. x. The date is a. D. 194-5. 


509. (R. 1883). Khirka. Ma{p|xeAdos “Poddov Taios. | Tpodipos 
Kaxpapudpas. Zudpaydos Tatov. | Tpdpimos Tipodéov. *LovAravds Kouwwob. | 
"Ayabnpdpos. “Avtuddos. Kadpzos. 

The upper part of the stone is broken: this list seems to be the end of 
a list of members of a Ofacos. Perhaps we should read Kaxpa Mudpas 
(another form of Mipijs). 


510. (R. 1883). Khirka. KaAedvercos éavt@ cal Aduvn yuvatki p. Xx. 


4. Wrst Stipe oF Banaz-Ova. 


511. (R. 1883). Ine. Adroxpdrops [Aouitiavg erased] Kaloapt «Bacto 
Teppavixo rd 80’ Aovkio Muvovkig “Pod tx(drors), érovs po’, yn(vos) 
Tlavijuov, of év Ndeu katouxobvres ‘Popatol re cat [E€vor ?). 

The consuls are those of Jan—March a.p. 88. If we could regard it 
as certain that the monument was erected not later than April 15, when 
Minucius was succeeded by new consuls, we should have a decisive 
proof that the Phrygian year 172 began before Sept. 1, a.p. 87 (for 
Panemos was the eighth month); but it is quite in accordance with the 
usage of the period to use the names of the consuls of Jan. 1 throughout 
the year. In the ordinary Asian year Panemos lasted from 24 May to 
22 June, in the hypothetical Phrygian year (see p. 204) Panemos corre- 
sponded exactly to April. 

The praenomen of .Minucius was formerly uncertain, and Klein gives 
it as Quintus: this text shows it to have been Lucius. 

The inscr. was perhaps never completed; at least I could not detect 
any trace of letters after kai. 


512 (R. 1887). Ine. CIL III 7050. Mutilated list of Roman names. 


513. (R. 1883). Ine: on two marble fragments, which probably be- 


longed to one stone. Adroxpdropt Népwrv|t Kaicapt SeBaolrd. Tepparxer 
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ETE TIGL ROT Ly.) Sul) abe. «cy tn Re. > 0s Maxep 7d mpdmvdov aveOr{kev Kal rd 
épyaornpta. But as the gap between the fragments is of uncertain 
extent, it is possible that the inscription was dedicated to Augustus: 
Adtokpatop|t Katoapt YeBaolra...... lat ro dyuor...Id..... Maxep 
TO TpdoTVAOY avEeOr| Ke Kal T]a epyaotHp.a. 


514. (R. 1881). Geubek. Differentin CIG 3866. BarAavvdéwy Make- 
ddvev 7 Bovdt) Kal 6 dhuos Tov ayvdratov T. ’Aow. ’lovAvaver, tov Kpaticror 
vov T. ’Aowv. Tporeiuov Kovadparov trartixod, tov ev maow evepyérny kat 
KTLOTHY THS TOAEWS* EmyLeAnoauevov Ad[p.] TAVKwvos B’ [r]od Niypov. 

This inscr. must be compared with the legend on coins of Philip the 
elder: €T- AYP» FAYKQNOC-T-NIFP+-APX-A+BAAYNAEQN - 
MAKE€. The first archon on coins about 250 is the son of Aur. Glykon 
mentioned in the inser. Niger was grandfather of the latter, and great- 
grandfather of the former: the formula in the inser. is equivalent to 
PAvcwvos (TAvKwvos) tod Niypov (viod). This formula of filiation, in 
which rod is not to be taken with Niypov, but with (viod) understood, 
the (son of) Niger, is often misinterpreted by modern scholars, e.g. by 
Dr. Hula? in Eranos Vindolonensis pp. 100-102, who takes the right 
sense from the formula [ItoAeyatos B’ tod Aevuxiov (where, of course, rod 
agrees with IIrodeuatlov expressed in the abbreviated way by dis), but 
interprets rod as agreeing with Aevxiov, adding the note that the article 
is commonly used with the name of a grandfather or remote ancestor, 
but not with the name of a father. It was also exposed to misunder- 
standing among the Phrygian population, whose Greek was often very 
inaccurate; see no. 211, _ 


515. (R. 1883, 1887). CIG 38654. *Ayal67 Téyn]. At’zioxpdropa Kat- 
capa}, Oeod [Tpatavod Hap6ixod] vidv, 0cod Nepova viwvdv, Tparavov SeBac- 
tov Adp.avov Snapxixns e€ovalas, ) TparavoTodertGv moAts Tov evepyérny 
Kal ktloTny, éemuednbevtoy [SwclO[evlovs "Apre[pysldapov rod Mevinmov kal 
DirdvOov LwobEevovs. erovs od’, py(vds) Aelov ’. 

The epimeletai of the erection are father and son. The date in autumn 
A.D. 119 shows that it cannot be inferred in such cases of foundation of 
a new city that the Emperor was actually present, for Hadrian was at 
Rome at that time, as Durr Reisen des K. Hadrian’s p. 24 shows. Hence 
we must modify the expression of M. Radet BCH 1887 p. 118, in 
speaking of the refoundation of Hadrianopolis Stratonikaia, ‘Z/ est 


1 Probably the origin of the error, very rare). Waddington rightly under- 
which is now widespread, lies in §. _ stands the formula always, if I recollect 
Reinach’s Traité d’Epigr. Gr. p. 508 (a correctly. ‘ 
work where an error of this kind is 

Emo 
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inadmissible gw Hadrien ait pu fonder Stratonicée et étant lui-méme ailleurs 
qwi Stratonicée;’ though I entirely agree with M. Radet, as to the 
probability of his contention that Hadrian went from Pergamos by 
Germe, Nakrasa, Stratonikaia, and Thyatira, to Sardis in the autumn 
of A.D. 123. 


516. (R. 1883). CIG 3865 ¢ with several differences. “Aya6y Toyz. 
Aitoxpdtopa Katcapa M. Atpydwov "Avtwvivdy YeBaotov “Appeviaxdy Taph- 
kov Ke Adtoxparopa Katoapa Aovxiov Adpydtov Odijpoy S<Baotov ’ Appeviaxov 
xe Mnouxdv, ) mdAus* emt ‘lepoxAgovs ’Apyereiuov apxovtos 70 B Ke *Apte- 
pavos ‘Eppoyévous xe PirdvOov Tpvpavos xe ypappatéos Avovvctov T[v|6o- 
Sépolv' emyednOévtos Netx[oudlxlov B’. erovs ova’, pnvos 18’, [tla y. 

The date is day 11, month 12, a.p. 167. The final y in a separate 
line may perhaps mean the third copy of the imscr. executed in triplicate 
by the engraver: there would be needed two copies for the bases of the 
two statues, and a third for some other reason, perhaps for the archives 


(p. 368). 


517. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 265. “Ayaé7 
Tvxn. % Bovdy Adpydrrov KrAdd.ov Ettdynv, tamexdv, cal 7 Aapmpotary 
Typevobupéwv ToAts ) TaTpls Tov evepyeTny ex TOY ldiwov TdpwY EéTEiunoeD® 
emyedAnoapevov Ths dvaatdcews Tod avdpidvtos AdvpndAlov SxolmleAravod 
ZevEidos Bovdrevrod. 

This inser. must be compared with the legend on a coin in Brit. Mus. 
CK OTTEAIAN[OC] THMENOOYPEYCI (obverse Hiera Synkletos)”. The 
inser. belongs to the third century, as is shown by the praenomen Aurelios 
(see no. 235). See no. 901. 


518. Ushak. S. Reinach in Rev. Ht. Gr. 1890 p. 56. [rlov dgto- 
Aoy|S|ralrlov al[pxlovra [a’ tHs| Aaulaplorarns Tr[plevobupelwly aérdews dia 
alacdly [ap|xdv kal Autlovlpylav evddEws eAlOovta [| Aapmpo|rjarn “Apo- 
piavev modus [gap of 13 lines mlept Exlalréplals tas [walrplldlas adrod evel py|e- 
otlals kat [plAooroplytlas xrA. (Complete, BCH 1895 p. 555). 

The person mentioned was citizen both of Amorion and of Temeno- 
thyrai, and had gone through the regular course of municipal office in 
the latter city. Coims of Temenothyrai under Mammaea (and autono- 
mous) mention MAPKOC-APX-A: THMENOOYPEYCIN: others AOA - 
ZENODMIAOC - APX- A-TO-B+ THMENOOYPEYCI. 


1 The stone has ya for ta’. ton’s) is proved to be right by the full 
* This suggestion (made by M. Radet legend here given. 
from an incomplete coin of Wadding- 
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519. Ushak. M.S. Reinach l.c. % B. kal 6 8. 6 [PAaBilofwoA leroy 
[T]epevoblupélov érelluljoev Etow A[rol\Awviov ffpwa tov éav7|dv] edep- 
yermv. The name Eusis is very suspicious. General Callier’s copies, 
which M. Reinach used, are very defective; and the restoration does 
much credit to his ingenuity. Perhaps Euxis, an abbreviated form from 
Euxitheos, is the right form. If Eusis is right, it might be connected 
with Eusios, a surname of Dionysos in Laconia, from edco. (for the usual 
evol). 

5. ALIA, 


It is impossible to distinguish certainly the Alian and Akmonian inscr. 
I assign to Alia those found in Islam-Keui and villages on the higher 
course of Banaz-Tchai: those lower to Keramon-Agora and Akmonia: 
and those on Hamman-Su to Siokharax, But one inscr., no. 533, which 
is said to have been seen at Islam-Keui, clearly belongs to Keramon- 
Agora. Inscr. are very easily carried in a return waggon. 


520. Wadd. 699 a: at Koula. Mnyvoyévns Aakiov dea ’Adtary «dx, 
dovs Tapabykny kal drodaBov. 

As Koula is a great centre of trade, it is possible that this inscription 
has been carried thither from Alia. The name Menogenes suits a city 
where the worship of Men was so well-developed. Inscribed stones and 
other antiquities are certainly carried to Koula from a great distance (see 
p- 152 note). But in this case a different explanation should probably be 
sought, for Ushak, an even greater centre of trade, lies between Koula and 
Alia and would be more likely to attract the antiquities of the latter city. 
Menogenes, a trader or traveller, deposited money in some one’s charge 
before his departure; and at the panegyris at Alia, or on some other 
occasion, he made a vow to the Alian goddess about this deposit, and paid 
his vow when he got the money safely back. I may quote here, as an 
example of a dedication to the goddess of a distant city, the following, 
which was accidentally omitted in its proper place in Ch. IV. 


520 bis. (R. 1883). Geveze. [Mntpi Oe6v? SulmvdAnvy [avéOnxev ? Adp. ?] 
Mnrtpodwpos. 

This inscription is on a fragment of what must have been a very 
interesting stele. There is no clue to the length of the gaps, which may 
have been longer. Beneath the inscription was a relief, showing in the 
centre some architectural subject (now broken), and on the right of it 
a helmeted warrior looking towards, and raising his shield high behind 
his head (most of the figure is broken): doubtless there was a correspond- 
ing figure on the left (now broken). The name Metrodoros shows a con- 
nexion between the dedicator and the goddess. 
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521. (R. 1881). Islam-Keui: (R. June 1881). Zoot|pns “Iooxpiow 
marpl yAuKUTaTo ph. xX. Kal pyntpt Tarla (don. 

Isochrysos is given as a man’s name in Pape. “Iodypucov, wife of 
a noble of Stratonikaia named Sempronius Clemens, occurs in BCH 1888 


p. 85. 
522. (R. 1881). Islam-Keui. "Erovs ty’. [Adp.| Mapxos Mdpxiov ovv 


klal ry yuvatkt adrod Adp. Etdtuxia xalt] rots tlékvors Mdapx@ ? kar........e- 
C\Gvtes [Elavriolis katecxevacay 7[d 7pwov ——]| kal érépw vim ’ATddA® Taxv- 
popo py. X. eb Tis 5& avopvé weta TO TeOHVaL TOV MdpKov Kat THY ovYBLOV 
avtov kal rad mratdia, ef tus mpoodén xXElpa tiv BaptpOovor, Téxvwv adpwv 
Tepimecollto svvpopais|. 

The metrical formula of imprecation at the end is exceedingly common 
in slightly varied forms in the rustic and less civilized parts of Phrygia 
further to N. and E. (ep. no. 527). It hardly occurs in the more civilized 
parts of Phrygia. This is the first example we have met, as we reach the 
limits of Banaz-Ova and are about to enter the mountains. The epitaphs 
found at Islam-Keui are distinctly less hellenized and more Phrygian 
than those found at Susuz-Keui or Ahat-Keui. This suits the other 
conditions of Alia, and solves the difficulty which I formerly felt in 
placing it at Islam-Keui (p. 592). The grammatical construction of the 
imprecatory formula shows that it was written by a person incapable of 
correct expression in Greek: and we often find this metrical formula 
beside imprecatory formulae. in the Phrygian language. 


523. Islam-Keui. (Sterrett 1883). MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
in BCH 1893 p. 2621. <A. "Erovs tn’. Xedevdov "AtodANwviov “Hdiddn 
[a|vdpt yAveurat@ Kal éavty (doa oriv Kal Tots [idlors adrijs| réxvous “HArddn 
kal ’Aplotwve katlecxevacev. B. See no, 460. 


This epitaph is of the more educated Graeco-Phrygian style. 


524, (R. 1881). Islam-Keui. Kaovapos (G[v éavta . . . « Td pvnetov 
KATETKEVATED |, 

KA, Ovdpos seemed to me not to be the text. The name Kaovapos is 
probably Phrygian: it may perhaps be compared with KéBado, dat- 
poves tives TEpl Tov Arovvcov Harpocr., and KodAeyos. 


525. (R. 1881). Islam-Keui. CIG 3876% Appia Avoyévovs] Mec- 


1 Sterrett omits the date rt, BCH on another side of the stone. 
leaves unnoticed a blank line, which 2 Said to come from Oturak-tchai, see 
Sterrett indicates, and which I fill note on no. 533. 
with (dios attis. St. alone notices (B) 
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olKl@ To vio] adrh 
t t S$. 


t 


CIG notes that a sword is carved at the right, but 
reads Avoyédyns Ld|vwr{t|ki@ ps. x-|. 


526. Banaz. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 273. 
rovs TAO’. Adptdros “Poddos “Eputs ade xal ‘Povdivn dvewia taxvpvpors 
Probably we should 


p. x. Adpyrtos ‘Podhos Eavtm kal yvvarki [——]. 
alter the text to ‘Epu, with the editors. 


527. Gumulut. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 272. 
Srpdrwv cadrd{pijos? Kaddtorn yuvarxt xe TloAvve’kn Ovyatpt wat TAav- 
K(m|r@ bo p. x. Kal éav7[o oly Ke Altd. Opeor|n? (Gv exinoa kal ra 
réxva avtav “lovAvavos kat Srpdrwv Kat Neuxyrns’ ef tis de émiBovdetoer 
peta TO TEOHvat TOV Stpdtava, Téxvov Adpwv TEepiTecoito cvvopalts]. 

Straton was a sa/tuarius, or guard on an estate, like the dpodvdAakes 
described on p.281. This estate was in all probability the imperial estate 
which we hear of in later times under the name Tembre or Tembrion 
(and probably also of Eudokias). It seems to have included the upper 
- waters of the river Tembris, and the slopes and glades of Dindymos on 
E., NE., and SE. Its N. limit is marked by an inscr., CIL III 7004, 
between Aizanoi and Apia or Appia: see Hist. Geogr. pp. 178, 213, 146. 
Our inser. indicates that it extended as far S. as the borders of Alia. 


528. Hassan-Keui. BCH 1893 p. 272. To Menander, his parents 
*ABdoxavros and ’Add¢ids, his wife KofpidAa, and children ’ABdoxavros 
and Anpoobévns. érovs tKB’ (A.D. 237-8). The name Cyrilla became 
common among the Christians; but that is not strong enough evidence 
to place this among Chr. inser. 


528 bis. This inser. has by a slip been given as no. 575. 


1 This and the following are placed 
here doubtfully. MM. Legrand and 
Chamonard arrange them in their paper 
between Susuz-Keui and Banaz; but 
Gumulu and Hassan-Keui are unknown 
to me there, and are not given in any 
map of the district. I conjecture that 
they are villages on the upper Banaz- 


Tchai near Cutchuk-Oturak (which is 
a different place from Oturak): there 
are several villages there, which I have 
seen from a distance but not visited. 

2 CAATAT -- OC in copy. 

8 MM. Legrand and Chamonard read 
o|tv k[a]t Aopée.. 7. 
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APPENDIX. IL. 
BISHOPS OF THE BANAZ-OVA. 


1. PEpouzA oR JUSTINIANOPOLIS. 
No names are known. 
Dae eae 


The discovery that the name Bria took also the forms Breiza and Berga 
(equivalent to Pria, Preiza, and Perga) perhaps may elucidate the 
mysterious signatures at the Council of Constantinople in 536; and 
the signatures constitute an argument that these various forms are 
equivalent. At the first and third actiones of the Council Maxeddvos 
Bpidvev, Macedonius Berianus or Berianensis, was present! ; at Actio IV 
Makeddvios Bptdvwv, Macedonius Berianensis, is mentioned at the beginning 
as present, but the signature at the end of the Actio is Maxeddnos éni- 
aKoTos Bpd¢ov épicas tréypaa, Macedonius episcopus Bereanus? definivi et 
subscripsi, showing that Bpo¢ov, Bereanus, and Bpidvwy, all designate the 
same bishop. But in Actio V the signature is Maxeddvios éx. rhs Bpov- 
onvev TéAews, Macedonius ep. Brusenorum. Le Quien solves the difficulty 
by taking all the forms as corruptions of the name Elouza; but this 
seems a counsel of despair, and moreover Alexander of Elouza was pre- 
sent: see next section. It seemed at one time to me that there were 
present two bishops, of Bria in Act. I-IV, and of Brouzos Act. V, the 
former having departed early and the latter having arrived late; but 
this seems inconsistent with the two lists of dct. IV, where we must 
identify Bpé¢ov with Bereanus and Bpidywy, and that is confirmed by 
no. 489, which mentions a city Borzos near Sebaste. 

Le Quien does not recognize any bishopric either of Pepouza, or of 
Justinianopolis, or of Bria. 

3. SEBASTE, 

1. Modestus 451. 

2. Anatolius ep. Sebastenorum civ. 553. The order would suit better 
a connexion with the Cilician Sebaste than with the Phrygian. Rufinus 
of Sebaste in Armenia was also present. Le Quien assigns Anatolius to 
Phrygia and also to Cilicia. 


* He is omitted in Actio II, prob- the right accent. 
ably by a fault of MSS. Bprardy is > Brozi and Butritinus in margin. 
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Plato 692. 

Leo 787. 

. Euthymius 869. 

. Constantinus 879. 

. Theodorus some time between 976 and 1025. 


SI No F & 


4, ELouza. 


In a list of bishops present at Conc, Ephes. A.D. 431, which is printed 
in Acta Concil. Chalcedon. (Labbe IV p. 284), the name Theodore Alyddensi 
is given, with marginal correction Axuimetens:. The order of enumeration, 
and the original lists of the Council (in Labbe vol. III), show that the 
marginal reading must be accepted : A/yddensi is a mere corruption, 

1. Macedonius 518 (see Concil. Constant. a.p. 536 Actio III). 

2, Alexander 536. Le Quien gives Macedonius as still in office in 536 ; 
but see Bria. At this Council there is some confusion between two 
bishops, Alexander of Barkousa? and Alexander of Hlouza (H/usanus) : 
both were certainly present at dc?, III and IV, as they appear in the 
same lists*. This Alexander must be the Phrygian, not the Palestinian, 
for he is mentioned in Act. III after Palaiapolis, Gordos, Cyme, and 
before Midaion (moreover Le Quien gives Zenobios as bishop of Elousa 
in Palestine in A.D. 536). 

3. Evagoras méAews “IAovGwy is mentioned as absent from Concil. 
Chaleed. 451 3. 

4. Patricius téAews “TAovGov Cone. 680. 

5. Eustathius ’EAovGwy 879. 


5. BLAUNDOS. 


1. Phoebus én. ToAvyaddvdov Avdias 359. In this name the second 
part points to KaAdvéov a corruption of BaAavdod (a form common in the 
Notitiae): the second part seems to be a corruption of Timddov. The 
original form of the entry was probably ®oiBos eéAdxioros éx. Mucoripdrov 
kal Badavood. 

9. Elias é. wéAews BAavdod, civ. Bleandri. 


3. Onesiphorus ep. Blandi 458. 


1 The forms Bapxovoay, Barcusorum, same lists. Alexander of EHlouza does 
Paraxianus, Pagrasonus, or Justiniano- not sign. 
politanae civitatis. > Theodoulos in 431 belongs to Elousa 
8 Another Alexander of Colonia Capp. of Palestine. 
was also present, and appears in the 
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6. TRAJANOPOLIS. 


. Metrodorus? see Temenothyrai. 
. Joannes c, 460. 

. Joannes 536. 

. Asignius 553. 

. Tiberius 692. 

. Philippus Tpavourdrcws 787. | 
. Eustratius 879. 


ITN BO NH # 


7. TEMENOTHYRAI AND FLAVIOPOLIS. 


1. Metrodorus fourth century ? see above. 

2. Matthias Teugvov Ovpdv 431 (falsely attributed by Le Quien to 
Themizonium, see p. 274). 

3. Gregorius Tipevovdjpwv 787. 


8. ALIA. 


1. Gaius 7éAews ’Adidvwr (civ. Aegarorum) 451, 

2. Glaucus ep. Ahonorum civ. Phrygiae Pacatianae provinciae 553. 

3. Leo or Leontius ’Adéwy (implying an ethnic ’Adevs, different from 
the legend on coins ’AAunvév) 787. 

4. Michael 879 


Georgius 879 rival Ignatian and Photian bishops. 


APPENDIX III. 
ROUTES IN BANAZ AND TCHAL DISTRICTS. 


TuE views stated in these pages are founded on patient survey of the 
localities. I entered the country with no opinions, ready to be led by 
the evidence in any direction. The country was almost unknown; and 
opinions were impossible from dearth of maps and facts. ‘ I looked for - 
traces of ancient life, and accepted as an ancient site any place where 
I found traces of ancient life. That prejudice against the opinions of 
others, with which M. Radet charges me repeatedly 1, could not possibly 


' T regarded it as a joke on his part, the first part of this work). I have 
and quoted some of his words in a foot- pondered for months over some of his 
note I p. xvi; but he repeats the same opinions, which finally I could not ac- 
charge in milder terms Rev. Univ. Midi cept, see p. xvii. 

II p, 115 (in a very generous notice of 
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actuate me at that time, for there hardly existed any opinions to be pre- 
judiced against (as a glance into the discussion given in any geographical 
work of the names in this chapter will show). My survey has, of course, 
been incomplete; for the country is vast and travelling slow. It is 
therefore advisable to show both the extent and the limits of my obser- 
vation (though reports of natives and travellers in several cases assured 
me that I need not visit certain villages). The survey is really an im- 
portant part of the evidence in some of these chapters; for scholars may 
assume that I mention every place where I found traces of ancient life, 
and that the omission of any village from my reasoning is due to the 
belief that I was justified in regarding it as not ancient. 

(1) 1881 May (with Sir C. Wilson), Kure, Ushak, Islam-Keu, irk- 
Bunar: up Hammam-Su. 

(2) 1881 Nov. (with Mrs, Ramsay and A. C. Blunt), down Hammam- 
Su, Islam-Keui, Ahat-Keui (Aghar- Hissar, Emiraz 1), Hadjimlar, Geubek, 
Suleimanli, Geune. 

(3) 1883 May (with Sterrett), from Bulladan, Mandama, Geuzlar, 
Sazak, Demirji-Keui, Alfaklar, Khanchallar, Zeive (Badinlar), Develar, 
Orta-Keui, Bekirli (Utch-Kuyular), Seurlar (Bekirh, Tcham-Keui, Des- 
temir, Utch-Kuyular), Yapchilar, Kai-Bazar, Demirji-Keui, Seid, Mah- 
mud-Ghazi, Isabey. 

(4) 1883 June and July (with Sterrett), from Kidyessos, Otourak, down 
Hammam-Su, Islam-Keui, Erjesh, Susuz-Keui, Tcharik-Keui, Ushak, 
Balma, Elmali, Serikler, Kalin-Kilisa (Avgan), Tiyan, Keukez, Erziler, 
Seljiikler, Sivasli (Payam-Aghlan), Bunar-Bashi, Burgas, Pederlar, Tcho- 
kakli, Keul-Kuyu, Deli-Heuderli, Kara-Halilli, Karib-Hassan, Geuzlar, 
Sarikli, Utch-Kuyular, Bekirli, Zeive, Kai-Bazar, Eski-Seid, Seid, De- 
mirji-Keui, Sazak, Kabalar, Geveze, Geuzlar, Mandama, Ada, Jabar, 
Sighama, Serai-Keui. Sterrett made separate excursion Kara-Halilh, 
Pashalar, Bey-Keui, Keuseli, Muradja, Medele, Zeive. 

(5) 1883 August (with Sterrett), from Philadelpheia, Devrent, Yuruk- 
Keui, Ine (Karadja~Ahmed), Ushak, Iki-Serai, Tcharik-Keui, Tabaklar, 
Yapaklar, Khirka, Kizilje-Suyut, Susuz-Keui, Ahat-Keui, &.: see Ch. 
XIV App. III. 

(6) 1883 October (alone), from Kidyessos, down Hammam-Su, Islam- 
Keui, Devrent, Orta-Keui, Giaour-Euren, Iki-Serai, Ushak, Keul-Keu, 
Tchardak, Bey-Sheher, Devrent, Sheikh-Elym-Dede, Esseler, Takmak, 
Kran-Keui, Deliler, Philadelpheia. 


1 When an excursion was made start- enumerated within parentheses after 
ing from and returning toany place, the the name of the starting-point. 
villages visited on that excursion are 
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(7) 1886 August (with Brown), from Afion-Kara-Hissar, riding by 
night, by straightest road down Hammam-Su, past Islam-Keui and 
Yuruk-Keui, reach Philadelpheia on the fourth morning. 

(8) 1887 May (with Hogarth and Brown), from Hierapolis, Bel-Evi, 
Isabey, Seid, Demirji-Keui, Kabalar, Sazak, Orta-Keui, Badinlar, Medele, 
Destemir, Tcham-Keui, Haz-Keui, Kirk-Yilan, Utch-Kuyular, Zeive, 
Seurlar, Beyilli, Kavaklar, Tchitak, Sarilar, Gumje, Exava, Dumanli, 
Kaikili, Sarikli, Karib-Hassan, Ekuz-Baba, Yaka-Keui in Eumenian 
plain. 

(9) 1887 July (alone), from the monument country by Tchal-Keui, 
Tunlu-Bunar, Otourak, Islam-Keui, Ahat-Keui (Emiraz, Gaili, Doghla, 
Aghar-Hissar), Susuz-Keui, Ine, Yuruk-Keui, Philadelpheia. 

(10) 1888 May (with Mrs. Ramsay), from Serai-Keui, Mandama, 
Geuzlar, Sazak, Kabalar, Develar, Orta-Keui, Badinlar, Zeive, Seurlar, 
into Eumenian valley. 

(11) 1888 June (alone), from Serai-Keui, Mandama, Emir-Keui, Ak- 
Dere-Devrent, Kodja-Geuzlar, Sazak, Khanchallar, Zeive, Bekirli, Utch- 
Kuyular, Boudaili, Kara-Halilli, Deli-Heuderli, Durakli, Yeghiler, Irje 
Tchiflik, Irje-Keui, Susuz-Keui (Gedikler, Oghuz), Islam-Keui, Otourak. 


Cl V EE RS XORVs 


AKMONIA AND THE AKMONIAN DIOCESE. 


§ 1. The Akmonian district p. 621. § 2. Foundation and religion of Akmonia 


p. 625. § 3. Population of Akmonia (1) Tribes and Guilds p. 629. (2) Gerousia, 
Neoi p. 630. (3) Hymnodoi p. 630. § 4. Moxeanoi p. 631. § 5. Diokleia 
p. 632. §6. Siokharax p. 632. § 7. Aristion p. 633.  § 8. Kidyessos p. 634. 


§ 9. Orina p. 635. 


Appendices: I. Inscriptions p. 637. 
and Strabo p. 576 (XII 8, 13) p. 664. 


II. Bishops p. 663. 
IV. Routes p. 666. 


III. Ptolemy V 2, 27 


§ 1. Tae AkmoniANn District. On the E. skirts of Banaz-Ova lies 
a mountainous region, separating it from the Pentapolis of Phrygia on 
the upper course of the river Glaukos (Sandykli-Ova). This region 
was inhabited by a people called Moxeanoi; and on its N. W. edge 
was situated the great city Akmonia, The highest point in these 
mountains is Ahar-Dagh, a lofty flat table-shaped hill (perhaps over 
7coo feet high). Ahar-Dagh is a very prominent object in the 
traveller’s view from even the western parts of Banaz-Ova, and from 
the outskirts of Ushak : the level flat line of its broad summit catches 
his eye as it rises over all intermediate hills. It is a marked water- 
shed. From its N. slopes runs the highest source of the Tembrogius 
or Tembris, which flows into the Sangarios and thereby into the Black 
Sea. On its S. slopes rise branches of the Maeander, Ahat-Keui-Su 
flowing W. to Banaz-Tchai, and Aram-Tchai S. to the Glaukos1. On 
N.W. rises the Hammam-Su, and on E. the Akkar-Su, which runs to 
the great Jakes of Paroreios Phrygia’. 

The Ahar-Dagh, as a central point in the mountain system of 
western Anatolia, exercises a strong determining influence on the 


1 The latter rises in a great deep §&. 


It is marked (not quite correctly) 
nearly circular hole, with very steep 


from my report as Krater in Kiepert’s 


sides, apparently about two miles in 
diameter, like a vast cup. I skirted its 
outer rim for a mile or two. There 
seemed only one break in its lofty side- 
walls, where the stream flowed out to 


latest map. 

* The last two spring, not from the 
actual hill of Ahar-Dagh, but from 
the sides of the ridge that contains the 
Tembris (see next paragraph). 
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road-system. It stands midway between the great mass of Mt. Din- 
dymos (Murad-Dagh) and the lofty volcanic mountains between 
Sandykli and Afion-Kara-Hissar. Travellers going N. or N.E. from 
Banaz-Ova have therefore small choice of roads: unless they are going 
to the Pentapolis they must ascend the Hammam-Su to its source 
near Siokharax, and then cross a broad lofty ridge which projects 
N. from Ahar-Dagh and acts as a sort of aqueduct to bear away the 
Tembris towards Kotiaion. Here the road forks beside a tumulus 
with a Turbe on the top, which stands on the outer edge of the ridge 
and commands a wide view!; and one branch, descending the valley 
of the Akkar Su, traverses the whole length of Phrygia Paroreios, or 
goes E. to Galatia while the other branch goes N. to Apia and 
Kotiaion. This road is at the present time one of the main trade- 
routes of Anatolia (Ch. XIII $ 9). : 

The road to the Pentapolis ascends the Ahat-Keui-Su i. Akmonia 
to Diokleia, and then crosses a low ridge till it strikes a stream flowing 
S. by E.: it descends this stream a few miles, and then crosses another 
ridge into the Sandykli-Ova*, The fine open valley in which the 
Banaz-Tchai, the Hammam-Su, and the Ahat-Keui-Su unite, is there- 
fore a singularly important point in the road-system of every period 
in Anatolian history. Several important thoroughfares converge to 
it and again diverge from it. Yet, singular to relate, this valley has 
never been occupied by an important city: the beautiful situation 
and immense natural strength of Akmonia, only four miles to the east, 
made it the military centre of the whole district, and gave it the 
command over a great part of the valley where the roads and rivers 
meet. But the wealth of Akmonia must have depended mainly on 
this valley, and the remains at Susuz Keui (Keramon-Agora) * and 
Islam Keui (too numerous to have been all brought from Akmonia) 
prove that under the Pax Romana the superior convenience of the 
open valley made it the permanent residence of a considerable 
population. 


1 A Turbe, with the grave of a Dede portant points, especially where it 


(heroized ancestor), is a relic of pre- 
Mohammedan superstition which has 
been incorporated in Mohammedanism 
as a practical religion. Such founda- 
tions very often mark an ancient site. 
This particular tumulus, as I believe, 
marked a stage on the ‘Royal Road’ 
and was used for signalling, among 
other purposes: the line of the Royal 
road is marked by mounds at im- 


enters mountainous district (e.g. near 
Islam-Keui, at Besk-Karish-Eyuk, at 
Bei-Keui). See pp. 29 f. 

2 The horse-road crosses this ridge ; 
but the. wagon-road keeps on down 
Aram-Tchai, and then turns left to 
Eukarpia and Sandykl. On M. Radet’s 
error about the road to Eukarpia see 


Pp. 572, 597 %. 
> See Ch. XIII §$ 13. 
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This close connexion between Akmonia and the open valley where 
Keramon-Agora lay furnishes the explanation of the Akmonian 
foundation-legend. Akmon and Doias were brothers, sons of Manes 
the great god of the district, § 2: from the one brother the city derived 
its name, while Doiantos Pedion was called after the other. We 
have here evidently a local legend explaining by the usual device 
of a genealogical myth the relation in which the plain stood to the 
city. 

The streams which flow from Ahar-Dagh to S. and W. traverse 
narrow, fertile valleys. The most important is Ahat-Keui-Su: on its 
upper waters lay the town of Diokleia, and about four miles above its 
junction with the Banaz-Tchai was the great city of Akmonia. On 
the Aram-Tchai and its tributaries no town of any importance could 
ever have existed, for the situation is contracted and quite unsuited to 
maintain city life, but villages or small towns flourished in the green 
shady valleys, especially at the villages of Yannik-Euren and Hodjalar. 
In 1883 Sterrett and I visited almost every village of the district, and 
arrived at the conclusion that no-city except Diokleia could be placed 
amid this hill country !. Under Ahar-Dagh, in particular, about Ulu- 
Keui, Akche-Badarik, and Eldesann, the character of the mountain 
glens and the absence of any trace of ancient life forbade us to place 
any ancient city or town. 

The most probable situation for the second town of the Moxeanoi, 
Stokharax, was at the N. limits of their territory, on the road from 
Banaz-Ova, near the sources of Hammam-Su, about the villages of 
Otourak and Halaslar. Further E. on the same road were two 
marked sites, probably the two cities Aristion and Kidyessos, of 
which the latter (the extreme frontier town of Pacatiana) struck a few 
rare COINS. 

Geographically, these towns form a group —-Akmonia, Diokleia, 
Siokharax, Aristion and Kidyessos. Now in the older ecclesiastical 
system, it is remarkable that none of these five cities are mentioned. 
Yet they all were bishoprics (except Siokharax); and some of them 
were represented at the Councils held in the fifth and the eighth 
centuries. Why then should they be omitted from all the Notztiae, 
which show the older system, while they are mentioned in the Noti- 
tiae of the later system? I see only one conceivable reason: this 


1 At Yannik-Huren the remains are a similar village. There were a few 
certainly not those of a city but of fragments of marble at Tchukurdja, 
a mere village or halting-place on the but it was a place of no consequence. 
road between Eumeneia and the Penta- Elsewhere we saw nothing. 
polis. At Hodjalar and Dolatann was 
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group of bishoprics formed a special subdivision of the great province 
Pacatiana, and they were not grouped under either of the metropoleis 
Laodiceia and Hierapolis. We have already, pp. 108 f, concluded that 
Justinian subdivided the large province Pacatiana. The governor of 
the entire province he had made a Comes; and it was natural that he 
should subdivide it, placing the parts under special officers. The 
importance of Akmonia, and the fact that these five bishoprics formed 
a group at the extreme E. corner of Pacatiana, suggested that this 
section should be separated. Thus Pacatiana was divided into three 
parts, Laodicean, Hierapolitan pp. 108 f., and Akmonian. 

It is certainly extraordinary that, if an Akmonian group was 
constituted, it should never be mentioned in the early Notitrae, as 
the Hierapolitan group is mentioned, under a separate heading. But 
it would be still more extraordinary that, if there were nothing dis- 
tinctive in the position of these five bishopries, they should be omitted 
from all the Notitiae of the period. It is a question and a choice 
between difficulties. 

This arrangement was probably brought to an end, when the N.W 
group of bishoprics was severed from Laodiceia, To compensate for 
the loss it would appear that the Akmonian group was restored to 
Laodiceia: the two changes seem to have occurred between the 
Councils of 692 and 7871. 

It must be confessed that the order of enumeration at the Councils 
gives no ground for distinguishing an Akmonian group. But there is 
not really sufficient ground for forming a judgement from the signatures 
of 553, 680, and 692, the only Councils which touch the case* None 
of these Councils were largely attended by Phrygian bishops; and 
there is no certain case of any bishop from this group at these Councils. 
Still, if our conjectural reading Akmonia in 680 be right ®, it would 
follow from that one case that Akmonia was then one of the Laodicean 
bishoprics; in that case we should have to suppose that this group 
occupied some peculiar and intermediate position subordinate to 
Laodiceia, yet not on the same footing with the ordinary bishoprics 
mentioned in the Notztvae. 


1 See table of Phrygia Hierapolitana 
Ch. III App. II. In De Boor’s Notitia 
the N.W. group is severed from Laodi- 
cela and attached to Hierapolis; and 
the Akmonian group is mentioned under 
Laodiceia: now De Boor’s Notitia gives 
the changes introduced under the Icono- 
clast Emperors somewhere about 740. 


2 Akmonia in 680 depends on a change 
of the text, where Le Quien prefers 
a different alteration. Diokletianopolis 
in 553 may be the bishopric of Thrace 
(or elsewhere); and the order in 553 
is too vague to afford any ground for 
reasoning. See App. IL. 

5 See Appendi« II. 
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§ 2. FounDaTIon AND RELIGION oF AKMONIA. The city stood on 
an elongated hill (a spur of Burgas-Dagh) which stretches towards 
N.W. between Ahat-Keui-Su and a small tributary that joins it 
from 8.E.1 The position is one of great natural strength, similar 
in character to those of Blaundos, of Lounda, and of Leonna2. On 
the steep sides of the hill are numerous graves, many of which have 
been uncovered since 1883: the stones which are recovered from them 
are partly used in the village and partly sent to the masons and 
stone-cutters of Ushak. There are ruins of a theatre, an odeon, and 
some other buildings on the site 3, and also dilapidated walls of defence, 
showing that the natural strength of the position was fully taken 
advantage of to make an almost impregnable fortress of the Greek 
period. The character of the situation resembles the foundations 
rather of the early Diadochic period than of the Pergamenian kings ; 
but the Pergamenian character of the early Akmonian coinage is 
distinct. 

The remains of Akmonia mark it as a city of great wealth and 
importance ; and this is confirmed by its dignity as enjoying the 
Neokorate, and as the seat of a high-priesthood in the Imperial cultus. 
Yet, in spite of its importance, it is rarely mentioned in literature ; 
and its history is a blank. Peaceful, continuous development and 
prosperity seem to have been its lot. Its territory did not extend 
very far to E., on which side Diokleia is only about six miles distant , 
but on W. it ruled the rich valley Doiantos Pedion § 1, and commanded 
the trade of the N.E. route, Ch. XTII § 1 and 9. 

In this situation Akmonia was in frequent communication with the 
N. Phrygian cities, and its inscriptions show traces that connect it 
with their development and distinguish it from the S. Phrygian cities, 
such as Apameia and Eumeneia ‘. 

According to the foundation legend®, Akmonia was a city of the 
ancient Phrygian period, though it was probably refortified by the 
Greek kings: its founder was Akmon, brother of Doias ($ 1), and son 
of Manes. Manes was evidently the local name for the great god 





"I cannot understand why Kiepert * Excavation would be fruitful. See 
in his most recent map indicates Ak- Hamilton I 112 ff., BCH 1893 pp. 250f. 
monia near two miles to E. of Ahat- * See no. 466. 

Keui. One can throwa stone from the ° Alexander Polyhistor rept &puylas 


walls of the ancient city into the streets lib. TIT quoted by Stephanus s.v. ’Ax- 
of Ahat-Keui, which is right below. pdma (ep. Aoiavros m.). xrica 8 avrny 
Akmonia should be marked S. and SW. “Axpova tov Mdveas: "A. yap Kal Aolavrd 
from Ahat-Keui, not E. gpacw adehpovs. Nonnus quoted p. 
* See pp. 237, 584, 591, 607. 483. 
oleae rl. LT. T 
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of the district, as we see from inscr. 466: he was assimilated to the 
Greek Zeus, but his native Anatolian character is expressed by the 
additional names Manes and Daes !, and the title Heliodromos, ‘ the Sun 
in his course, and he is represented as the Sun-god with radiated 
head, and as the horseman-god, no. 467 B, to whom the name Men 
is especially appropriate *. Probably, Manes is an earlier and more 
purely native form of the later name Men, which is modified to give 


\ 
) 


i \ 
\ tical Y \ 


i ) * 









a meaning in Greek®. Akmon is originally a name used in the cultus. 
Akmon is the heaven *, corresponding to the ultimate sense of Zeus. 
According to Nonnus XIII 142 he was one of the seven Korybantes. 
The battle between Zeus and the heaven-scaling Giants was a myth 





* The title Daes is obscure: is it con- 
nected with ddos, the Phrygian word 
meaning jackal? cp. Smintheus, Bassa- 
reus, Mouse-god, Fox-god (Class. Rev. 
1896 pp. 21, 158, Ridgeway). 

2 See Pl. II 5. An article of interest 
and value by M. Perdrizet on Men, 
BCH 1896 pp. 55 ff, is founded on a 
theory of the nature of the pagan gods 
which I cannot accept, viz. that Men 
is the Moon-god and nothing else (and 
so each deity has a definite sphere). 

* Manes appears in Lydian legend as 
an early king, father of Atys (who in 


his turn was father of Asies): in this 
tiythological form, Manes is evidently 
the father-god of the Lydians. Herod. 
I 94, IV 45. Manesion and Manegordos 
were old Phrygian cities. Manes Ma- 
nosou personal names CIG 3989 h. 

* Gxpov’ ovpavds (dkpovidar’ ovpavidac) 
Hesychius. It occurs in the correspond- 
ing forms in Vedic Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Old Persian in the same sense. In 
Greek mythology Akmon is sometimes 
the father of Ouranos, sometimes the 
same as Ouranos (Bergk on Aleman 
Sr. 108, Roscher Lexicon). 
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familiar in Akmonia. It is represented on coins!, and, probably, in 
a relief of which a fragment (p. 626) was seen by Hamilton. This deity 
approximates in character to Zeus Bronton, who is so frequently 
mentioned in N. Phrygia. 

The Neokorate on coins of Akmonia begins under Alexander Severus ; 
but is more likely to have been conferred by Caracalla, who was very 
liberal with that honour. A. coin described by M. Imhoof-Blumer 
represents that Emperor on horseback approaching a hill on which 
stand two female figures: this would almost suggest that Caracalla 
visited Akmonia on its hill 2. 

The title Stephanephoros (no. 536), according to the theory which we 
follow, was applied to the magistrate who wore the garland, and repre- 
sented the authority in political matters, which originally belonged to 
the priest of the supreme god, Manes-Zeus. 

There was a cultus of the Emperors in Akmonia, as in every city 
of the Empire. In an early inser. no. 534, the priest is styled Sebasto- 
phantes, i.e. Kamen Augusti; about A.D. 60 (coins, p. 639) and 200, he 
has the dignity of a high-priest, no. 532; and we find Poppaea, 
no. 530, honoured as Sebaste Eubosia, ‘Imperial Fertility, and on 
coins the ‘Goddess Rome’ appears in the features of Agrippina the 
mother of Nero. 

The epitaphs at Akmonia are engraved either on stones of the 
‘ Door’ type, described in Ch. XIII § 5, or on single blocks from herou 
of a more pretentious kind. The latter seem to have been in some 
cases small temples °, to judge from the style of the stones that remain. 
The former were often of a very elaborate and artificial kind ; and the 
illustration from a drawing by Mr. A. C. Blunt (see next page) may be 
taken as a fair specimen. Such stones were prepared in the trade, 
and kept on stock, a blank tablet being left to contain the inscription, 
which in this case (and in some others that I have seen) was never 
added. In other cases there was no special tablet prepared to receive 
the inscription, which was incised round the edge of the stone, or even 
irregularly across the carving of the door. Many of the ‘ Door-stones’ 
are surmounted by a pointed or semi-circular pediment, in which case 
the inscription usually runs round the edge of the pediment, or across 
the division between the pediment and the ‘ Door, or both. 

In 1881 we saw on the site of Akmonia a torso of a statue of 
Herakles, of full life-size, evidently a copy of the Farnese Herakles 





gebls lls 4: as at Smyrna. 
2 MG p. 391. He suggests that the * On this kind of grave-monument 
two women may be the Nemeseis, double see Ch. X § 4 and p. 99. 


jhe: 
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of Glykon. Evidently this statue was the model which the Akmonian 
artists usedfor the types of the coins on Plate II fig. 6, 71: both are 
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described by Mionnet, one is of Caracalla, the other of Gallienus ; the 


1 No 10, Mionnet Suppl. no. 19; no. 
11, id. no. 23. The club of Herakles in 
no. 16 is rested on a rock according 
to Mionnet, on a skull according to 








M. Imhoof. I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the latter for the casts which 
are here reproduced. 
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former is more correctly described and reproduced by M. Imhoof- 
Blumer GM p. 204 and Pl. XII r. 

Statues of this kind, or other works of art, were often presented 
to their city by rich citizens, whether in their private capacity or 
as magistrates. At Cyzicos Fl. Aristagoras in his priesthood gave 
a statue of the goddess Homonoia (Ath. Mitth. 1881 p. 130); at 
Stratonicea Sempronius Clemens gave many statues (BCH 1888 
pp- 87, 95); at Lagina Eros gave a statue of Hermes while acting 
as Agoranomos (BCH 1887 p. 160); at Sardis Chryseros gave five 
Erotes as Agoranomos (CIG 3946, LW 618, J. Schmidt! Ath. Mitth. 
1881 p. 146); see above pp. 415, 433. It is observable that it is often 
an Agoranomos who presents such statues. It was part of his duty 
to beautify the streets by works of art, as well as to superintend 
weights and measures; and in no. 549 both purposes were fulfilled 
by the erection of the Zygostasia, which therefore probably took 
place while the person commemorated was acting as Agoranomos. 

There is an almost complete dearth of erences as to the character, 
position, duties, and number of the Agoranomoi in a Phrygian city. 
The references can as a rule be naturally taken as denoting a single 
official, elected annually ; and one passage would almost suggest that 
he was a member of the supreme board of magistrates (see pp. 70, 69). 
But there is no passage which can be said to disprove the view that 
there was a body of agoranomoi (such as existed in Athens, Sparta, 
Halikarnassos, &c.). It is highly probable that their character was 
more and more assimilated to that of Italian aediles, as municipal 
institutions were romanized; but the local inser. give little evidence ; 
and it is not safe to apply to the smaller Phrygian cities, which 
assimilated Greek institutions only in Roman times, the facts that 
can be learned about Agoranomoi in Greek cities. 

§-3. POPULATION OF AKMONIA (1) TRIBES AND GuILps. In Akmonia 
the division into tribes occurs side by side with a grouping accord- 
ing to trade-guilds*. It would appear that the latter was the older 
classification *; doubtless at Keramon-Agora the trades existed under 


Schmidt 


/ 


many other theologians, see Headlam 
in JHS Suppl. Papers 1892 p. 24). No. 
534, LW 755, is exceptional, due to 


1 Xpvoépws B ayopavdpos. 
(against Wadd.) wrongly connects 8 
with dyopavdpos. In all cases where 


doubt exists, 8’ or dis or rd BP’ is to be 
connected with the preceding word, 
as in CIG 2572, 2583, Ath. Mitth. 1889 
p 99 (CIG 3429 is wrongly punctuated: 
the wrong connexion in CIG 9259 has 
strangely misled Hatch, Harnack and 


translation from the Latin bis praef. 
Sabr. 

2 Tay yvahéov cuvepyagia NO. 532, 
cp. no. 8: hudy "AokAnmds no. 531, Ap- 
TEpLoLas 532. 

° On this subject see above p. 105 
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the old Lydian and the Persian rule (Ch. XI § 10); but the names of 
the tribes mark them as an institution of the Greek period. Remem- 
bering the marked Pergamenian character of the early coins of 
Akmonia, we may conjecture that a refoundation was made by the 
Pergamenian kings. In the third and second centuries B.c. Attalus 
and EKumenes were doing everything in their power to extend their 
influence in N. Phrygia, intriguing with the priests of Pessinus, making 
alliance with the Gauls, sending armies through the N. districts of 
Phrygia'. Even when the Seleucid kings were in possession of S. 
Phrygia, the N. was more open to Pergamenian ambition. In accord- 
ance with these facts, we may regard a close connexion between the 
Pergamenians and Akmonia, and even a Pergamenian ktisis, as 
probable. 

(2) GeRousta, Nror. Both these bodies are mentioned in inser. 
549, where an income of the Neoi is implied : see (3). 

(3) Hymyopor. At Akmonia, for the first time in Phrygia, we meet 
this body, whose existence, however, may be assumed in most Phrygian 
cities *. The Hymnodoi were a body of persons connected with the 
native cultus, doubtless practising certain ceremonies of a musical 
character in honour of the gods, as their name denotes, but also in all 
probability having a social side, like a sodalitas among the Romans ?. 
They had, probably, an annual income, with the management of which 
the Argyrotamias was concerned; and this income was perhaps 
secured according to the method that has remained in use in Anatolia 
for religious foundations to the present century +, and which was the 
recognized practice among the Romans. A fixed rent, much below the 
permanent value, was charged on an estate; this land belonged to 
a private owner (originally, as a general rule, to the donor), and 
descended in his family ; and, so long as he paid the fixed rent to the 
society or foundation, his possession was absolute ®. This custom is, 





(where, however, the name Akmonia 
should be deleted in 1. 18). 

* On this subject, see under Apia or 
Appia. 

* Probably their name varied, but 
their character was similar, in different 
cities: the Semeiaphoroi of Hierapolis 
p. 97, the Xenoi Tekmoreioi of the Lim- 
nai, Hist. Geogr. pp. 409 ff., the Kory- 
bantes of some places, the’ Boukoloi of 
Ch. X § 2, were societies of a similar 
character, half religious, half social, 


hike ‘the Brothers’ of the Anatolian 
Seljuk cities pp.97f. The existence of 
societies like these made it easier for 
the Christians to organize themselves in 
similar societies. } 

3M. Lévy Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 p- 247 
seems to hold this view: I follow him. 

* The government recently took over 
the revenues of most foundations, charg- 
ing itself with the maintenance. 

° When Pliny founded an orphanage 
in his native city Comum, he provided 
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according to Mommsen, styled avitun in an inser. of Ferentinum 
CIL X 5853 and in one of the receipts found in the house of the 
banker Caecilius Jucundus at Pompeii, while in another receipt it is 
called avitum et patritum?. The duty of the Argyrotamias would, on 
our theory *, embrace the responsibility for collecting these rents and 
paying them to the foundations which owned them. See No. 549. 

There is no absolute proof that this system of charging income on 
Jand was the case with the college of Hymnodoi, but analogy and 
general probability are in favour of the theory. It is probable that the 
same method was practised in other similar societies; and from them 
it has descended to modern times. In almost every respect the dervish 
establishments and Tekkes are analogous to the societies of Hymnodot, 
Theologot, Semeiaphoroi, Boukoloi, &e. 

The inscriptions afford no evidence as to the duties and conduct of 
the society of Hymnodov. We are left to conjectures founded on the 
name. | 

When the cultus of the Emperors was founded in an Asian city, it 
was commonly modelled upon the constitution of the existing seats of 
religion. The priest of the Emperor wore the crown, just as the priest 
at the hieron of the great god did#. As there were hymnodoi and 
theologor connected with the hieron, so we find hymmnodoz in the 
Imperial cultus at Pergamos, Smyrna, and Ephesos; and we may 
assume that similar sodalitates were formed in other cities °*. 

Hymnodoi of the Gerousia are mentioned in one case at Smyrna. 
The nature of the connexion is uncertain. M. Levy sees in it a con- 
firmation of his theory about the original of the Gerousia °. 

A boy from Akmonia named T. Flavius Sarpedon won the prize for 
acting in comedy at the Artemisia in Ephesos (probably in the second 
half of the second century)’: this fact, combined with the existence 
of a theatre and an odeon, shows that some literary interest existed in 
- the city. | 

§ 4. Moxranor. This people is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 
neighbourhood of the Kidyesseis and Peltenoi and Lykaones and 


for it in this way, making over an estate 
of his own to the municipality and 
taking it back in permanent possession 
at a small fixed rent, E’pist. VII 18. 

1 The reading is not absolutely cer- 
tain: Mommsen Hermes XII p. 123. 

2 It is slightly developed from the 
suggestive explanation given by M. 
Paris, see Ch. XI § 23 (3) and no. 549. 


3 See p. 630, n. 2. 

4 See p. 56. 

° On the Hymnodoi in the Imperial 
cultus see Frinkel II no. 374. 

® See Ch. X § 22 (3), and M. Lévy’s 
suggestive paper Rev. Et. Gr. 1895. 

’ Brit. Mus. no. 606: the agonothetes 
was L. Aurelius Philo. 
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Hierapolitai ', a description which points to either the Banaz-Ova or 
the hilly country between it and Sandykli-Ova; and inser. 615 decides 
in favour of the latter. In this sequestered situation, they could not 
play any part in history ; and the name seems never to be mentioned 
by any other writer. They may, perhaps, have been a race older 
than the Phrygians, driven by the latter into the mountain region, 
see Ch. XV § 8. 

There came to be two chief centres of the Demos, Diokleia and 
Siokharax; and about the year 200, dissensions arose between the 
two as to which was the premier city of the Moxeanoi. The quarrel 
seems to have been carried before the proconsul or even before the 
Emperor ; and in inser. 615 the people of Diokleia boast that it had 
been decided in their favour. Similar quarrels between rival claimants 
to the title ‘ First City’ occurred very frequently: Tarsos vied with 
Anazarbos ?, Ephesos with Smyrna and Pergamos, Nikomedeia with 
Nikaia, Philippi with Amphipolis?; and in such eases, each claimant 
aimed at cumulating titles on itself, inventing new ones and appro- 
priating those invented by its rival 4. - 

§ 5. Diok.era, The approximate situation of the city is placed 
beyond question by inser. 615 and by the name of the village Doghla 
or Dola, near which it was found; but no traces in situ of Diokleia 
are known tome. The autonomous rights of the city are proved by 
some rare coins of the time of Elagabalus, reading AIOKAEANQN - 
MOTEANON ©. | 

The reading Adxeda in place of Avdxdera given in the older editions 
of Ptolemy V 2, 23, seems to rest on no MS. authority ; but it is 
probably the correct native form, which was hellenized as Diokleia. 
The same change occurred in the Dalmatian Doklea®, which is more 
commonly called Dioklea. The Emperor who was born there bore 
first the name Dokles, then the grecized Diokles, then the latinized 
Diocletianus. In the Council of Chaleedon 451 and perhaps of Con- 
stantinople 553, the Phrygian Diokleia is called Diocletianopolis 
(App. Il). 

§ 6. StokHARAXx. The name is known only from some very rare 
coins: the first known belonged to M. Waddington; and when in 





* Mogtavoi Ptolemy V 2, 27: see App. OeCouevn kal PB’ vewk., dyn reretpnuévn KTV. 


ti 1s * I must be understood as an im- 
* Waddington BCH 1883 pp. 281 ff. perfect £E. On the coins of Siokharax 
* See my St. Paul pp. 206 f. the same form occurs. 
* E.g. Tarsos mporn kat peylorn kai ° Ptolemy II 17 (15), and Pliny III 


KadXioryn pntpém. tev y émapxtay mpoxa- 28 (143). 
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1883 my paper in JHS pp. 417 f was published, he sent me an 
account of the hitherto unknown coin, the legend of which he read 
as [I|EPOXAPAKEITQN- MOLEA!; but since that time, others have 
been published, with the legend clearly €TI - DIAICKOY - AIAOYX - 
CIOXAPAKEITQN + MOTEA® From this legend the corrupt entry 
in Hierocles */ovxapdéraé between Alia and Diokleia can be easily 
corrected into ’/ovydpag for Z.ovydpaé. 

With regard to this town nothing is known; and no inser. remains 
to throw any light on it. The general situation is fixed within 
a reasonable distance of Diokleia and Alia. I formerly placed it 
conjecturally at Otourak at the head of Hammam-Su; but there is 
no definite evidence. M. Radet accepts the suggestion: and it may 
stand provisionally. The only other suggestion possible would be to 
seek it at Hodjalar, which was the most important site among the 
eastern Moxeanoi ; but that does not suit so well the order in Hierocles 
(Alia, Siokharax, Diokleia), 

The quaint name Siokharax is of unknown derivation (on Kharax 
see p. 229). It has been exposed to a steady process of deterioration 
in Byzantine times, as was natural with such a strange form: c. A.D. 
530 lokharax (Hier. corruptly), c. A.D. 750 Orax or “Opaxa (De B. 
Not.),? Qpaé or "Qpaxa (late Notitiae). 

§ 7. ARISTION is even more obscure than Siokharax. The order in 
Hierocles and the Notitiae is our only guide. Now the district about 
Geune and Karadja-Euren on the upper Akkar-Su has evidently con- 
tained an ancient site, as the remains are numerous 3; and Hierocles 
whose order comes from W. to Kidyessos, mentions Aristion imme- 
diately before it. Hence I have appropriated the name to that site: 
but there is no sufficient evidence. The order in De Boor’s Notitia, 
Kidyessos, Aristion, Hierokharax *, confirms this assignation : it seems 
to go along the trade-route. 

Aristion was a bishopric; and a bishopric is wanted in the valley 
of the upper Akkar-Su, which is of considerable extent and fertility. 





' See Academy 8 Mar. 1884. 

* Lébbecke Zt. f. Numism. 1890 p. 23, 
Babelon Rev. Num. 1892 p. 120. Aidoi- 
xos is probably a native Phrygian name 
(see no. 294): M. Babelon suggests that 
it is a grecized form of the Roman 
Allucius. 

* Sir C. Wilson speaks of Byzantine 
remains at Duz-Agatch, a neighbouring 
village (Handbook p. 13%): in 1883 


Sterrett and I concluded that these 
came from Karadja-Euren, the main 
site. 

* The names are much corrupted in 
form; and Keretapa isintroduced among 
them by a mistake in order. The order 
in the later Notitiae is too haphazard : 
Themisonion, Diokleia, Aristion, Jus- 
tinianopolis. 
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M. Radet places Aristion in the country of the Moxeanoi at the 
village Eldesann or Aldizoun. I can see no probability that this is 
correct: (1) Eldesann is from all points of view an impossible site 
(see § 1): (2) M. Radet passes the certain site at Karadja-Kuren 
unnoticed, and crowds the ancient names into this hilly country, where 
he apparently has never been and whose character is evidently unknown 
to him?: (3) there were two towns of the Moxeanoi; and without 
evidence it is not justifiable to suppose that Aristion also was one 
of their towns. M. Radet’s sole argument for his identification lies 
in the resemblance between Aristion and the form Aldizoun, which 
he gives on authority unknown to me: the name sounded to me’Elde- 
sann, but Kiepert writes it Aldedizen. Identifications on the ground 
of such a very slender resemblance possess no value, unless preceded 
by the proof that the ancient name belongs to this neighbourhood ?, 
and that the locality is suited to be an ancient site. (4) If Aristion 
were a city of this district, Hodjalar is the site. 

§ 8. Kipyessos is the last and most important city of the Akmonian 
group. It struck coins from the time of Nero onwards. The coins 
are uncommon, but show considerable variety, and the legends point 
to a city of some consequence : 


KIAYHESEIS - ENT DAAOYIOY -““TIEINAPIOY =SAPXIERE< YS 
(Domitian). 

ETI - AYP - OYAPOY - AOTICTOY - KIAYHCCEQN (Philip). 

ET] - AYP - MAPKOY + APX - TIPO: TO: B KI[AY|HESE(QN] 
(Philip). 


In the time of Domitian we can hardly suppose that the term high- 
priest could be applied on coins of Kidyessos in any sense except 
‘ high-priest of Asia?’ 

The Sitchanli-Ova was the territory of Kidyessos, as is proved 
by no. 625. This valley is of considerable extent and exceedingly 
fertile ; and a city of some importance is to be expected in it. But it 
projects far into the province of Salutaris; and I was astonished to 
decipher the name of Kidyessos on a badly defaced pedestal in the 


* He places also a bishopric Orine 
among these hills, § 9. 

* He essays the proof by quoting the 
order of Hierocles, Diokleia, Aristion, 
Kidyessos: he draws a line across the 
map from Diokleia to Kidyessos, and 
finds Kldesann near the middle of this 
line. If that were the way of finding 


ancient cities, discovery would be a very 
simple matter. A marked feature of 
M. Radet’s topography is the extreme 
ease of his methods: everything is 
simple—on paper. 

° The form Kvddnoeis in Ptolemy may 
be a native form, see App. III. 
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cemetery of a village on the N. edge of the plain. The discovery was 
a critical step in the progress of Phrygian topography ; for, without 
this fixed point to work from, the whole surrounding district would 
be a matter of guesswork, and there would always have been a false 
presumption that this valley, like the country to N. and to S., was 
part of Salutaris, not of Pacatiana. 

The inscriptions give little information about the city. They are 
few in number. The continuous demands made by a large city like 
Afion-Kara-Hissar for good stones or marbles has almost exhausted 
the supply of surface stones in the districts around and in easy com- 
munication. Moreover there are in the Sitchanli-Ova several large 
villages with fine mosques and buildings, which have used up many 
ancient marbles. 

§ 9. OrtnA. Among the hills of the Moxeanoi M. Radet places 
also a town which he calls Qvine. Hierocles mentions in Salutaris 
a place kAnpos "Opivns!; the latest Notitiae contain in Pacatiana the 
two entries ’Qpdkwv, ’Qpivey ; and M. Radet identifies "Opévns and 
"Qpivev”*, and places them near the frontier between the two provinces. 
Put (1) a comparative study of the Notitiae shows that the late (and 
verbally most corrupt) Notitiae here present two false forms, the 
earlier forms being ‘Opéxov and ’AAivwr for ’Adov (as in De Boor’s 
Notitia, in varying order)*, and the initial letters in the first name 
affected the second. (2) Wesseling’s explanation of the two places 
in Salutaris as KA#pos dpevns and KAHpos moAiTLKAS Seems to me to 
carry conviction with it. (3) It seems to me unjustifiable to suppose 
that any variation of frontier between Pacatiana and Salutaris 
occurred between Hierocles and the Notitiae*. M. Radet’s principle 
ig one which I cannot admit: wn diocése formant carrefour entre 
trois frontiéres pouvait ow ressortir ad la province du nord, ow se 
rattacher ad celle de Vest, ow passer dans celle de Vouest, ow rester 
curconscription indépendante (En Phrygie p. 119). (4) Supposing 
that Salutaris originally included the site of this supposed Orina 
(which later was transferred to Pacatiana), how can that province 





* “Opivms in Burckhardt’s text: vv. il. 
"Opivns, “O pivos. 

? *Opivey in some MSS. of Not. II. 

° See p. 593. M. Radet lays in several 
places a stress which seems to me ex- 
aggerated on the local order in the 
lists; and yet he neglects the very 
marked connexion (on which see p. 592) 
between Oraka and Alina, two bishoprics 


on the same road. 

* In JHS 1883 p. 373 table I admitted 
such variation in regard to Kotiaion. 
Afterwards I saw my error, which has 
recently been revived by M. Radet En 
Phrygie p. 119. Variation in Pisidia 
¢. 3721s certain, because we know of the 
formation of a new province Lycaonia, 
including part of it. 
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have been called Little Phrygia? Let any one mark out the bounds 
of Pacatiana and of Salutaris on the view that the latter stretched 
over Orina W. and Amorion E., and judge for himself whether 
Pacatiana was Great and Salutaris Little. (5) The boundary line 
between Salutaris and Pacatiana becomes singularly complicated, 
when Orina and Propniasa-Praipenissos are in the former and 
Kidyessos in the latter. Yet M. Radet sets greater store than I do 
by a straight boundary line: see above p. 482. 


APPENDIX I. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF AKMONIA AND KERAMON-AGORA. 


529. (R. 1884). Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858 4, LW 749. [i B. cat 6 8.] 
6’Akpovéwy e&€ émlray|fjs. The extent of the inscription is uncertain. 
The words restored at the beginning formed a separate line. 


530. (R. 1881.) Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858, and rightly? Wadd. 754. 
"Ay. T. ‘O 6. kal 9 B. éretunoey Nixlay ’AokAnmiodépov Aovevov tepga 
LYeBaoris EvBooias 61a Biov, dyopavopnoavra TodAvTEAGs, Kal oTpaTnyyjoarta 
dyvOs, Kat yupvaciapxijoarta évo TevtaeTnpikods emt “LovAtas Leovrjpas Kat 
Tuppwviov “Pdrevos, kat ypayatevoavra muotOs’ Thy émyséecay Tou rapevov 
THs avaoTdoews Lvppaxov epyBdpxov Kal tepéws Tod adeAqod adrod. 

The expression wevtaetypixov’s, with dydvas (or évavrovs ?) understood, 
implies that the games were held regularly at intervals of four years. It 
is possible that Nicias Lucius was gymnasiarch for the whole of two 
lustra, or perhaps he only held office twice during the years when the 
games took place and the gymnasiarchate entailed greater expense than 
in ordinary years. So in no. 294~297 the gymnasiarchate in the year of 
a conventus is mentioned as specially expensive. The curious name 
Nicias Lucius differs from the ordinary Greek or Phrygian nomenclature. 
It is clearly an example of two alternative names used by the same 
person, and not a case of a double name, of which both parts were needed 
for a complete legal designation: the full form would be Nikéay rov Kat 
* or émixAndevta Aovxiov. These names are evidently chosen as 
representative of Greek and Latin, and the resemblance between them is 
so marked that they probably have been selected on that ac¢ount. 

The alternative name originates in bilingual countries. A person who 
mixes in the surroundings connected with both languages uses a name 
for each. Thus in the intermixture of Greeks in the government and 


Aovxktov 








* Wadd. has ypapparevoarvta: but the there is no room for roy kat on the 
second » is omitted on the stone. stone, as Franz recognizes in the Ad- 
* This form is restored in CIG, but denda. 
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affairs of western Asia, a native who came into regular relations with the 
Greeks learned the Greek language and adopted Greek manners. But 
he did not altogether cut himself off from his own country and people: 
he had also his native name and used his own language in the proper 
surroundings. Thus the two names were strictly alternative to each 
other, and were employed in ‘totally different circumstances, designating 
him as Nexéay tov kal Aovkiov, ‘the man who in one place is Nicias and 
in another Lucius.’ But this strict and original sense of the alternative 
name ceased to be so necessary, as time passed and the Greek language 
became known more and more generally among the population: the 
alternative name became more of a fashion, and less of a practical device. 
In the older documents the two names are generally taken from two 
languages, in the later documents they often belong to one language. 
Moreover the alternative name was liable to be confused with the double 
name, as the coguomen of Roman nomenclature became mixed up with it ; 
but the alternative name was not required as part of the legal designa- 
tion, whereas the cogxomen was }. 

Examples of both types occur in a Pergamenian inscr. (Erinkel IT 
no, 485) dating before about 60 or 70 a.p. (1) Greek and Anatolian 
Tpvdov Kopaddns, Mynvoyévns Muvvas, "AckdAnmiddys Tdpis, (2) Greek and 
Latin ’AvoAAByvios TIdéAvos, Mynvodidos ®idLE, TP. lovAvos ‘Podgos 6 Kat 
"Adpodelotos: but “AckAnmiddns ’Eniverxos and Mnvddavros ToAvBios are 
double Greek names of the later fashion. Carian examples are ’Apucto- 
evns XKvpvov Marpis 6 kal “YooddAdwpos, “Epplas “Exaréuvws, Pavias 
Kaojovs *. The usage among Jews is well known, and it has often been 
remarked that a certain resemblance between the Hebrew and the Greek 
or Latin name seems to have determined the choice in many cases. 

Further the familiar designation of an individual in his own city or 
among his own friends was analogous to the alternative name: both 
were expressed by the same formula rov xaf*. The baptismal name 
given to a Christian, and the private name given to him and used by his 
family, belong also to the same class and are expressed by the same 
formula. 

The exact date is shown by the name of Julia Severa, who is 





1 The cognomen in Rome had developed 
out of what was originally a nickname 
or individual pet name, not required as 
part of the legal designation: hence, 
even after it acquired a footing in the 
legal designation, it was added after 
the father’s name and the tribe, 

* Hula and Szanto Bericht iiber eine 


Reise pp. 17, 8 (Wien. Sitzungsb. 1894). 

5 This formula was rendered in Latin 
by qui et, which was declined corre- 
spondingly (r@ kai cui et, Tov Kai quem 
et): this unidiomatic and ungramma- 
tical form in Latin bears the stamp 
of a translation, not of a true native 
formula, 
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mentioned on many coins of Nero, Agrippina, and Poppaea. The legend 
is usually €TTl - CEROYHNIOY + KATIITQNOC + KAI - IOYAIAC - 
CEOYHPAC - AAMONEQN; sometimes €TTI - APX - in monograms is 
added, and on a coin of Agrippina €T1- APX-TO-T. This pair of 
magistrates therefore were in office for the third time not later than the 
year 58-9; and they were still in office when coins of Poppaea as 
Augusta’ began to be struck in a.p. 63. We may infer from these 
coins compared with inser. 530, that Servenius Capito ceased to be magis- 
trate about that year, and Julia Severa succeeded him, with Tyrronius 
Rapon as a colleague, and they held office for at least eight years; and 
during this time Nicias Lucius was gymnasiarch during two successive 
lustra. ‘This inscription, therefore, dates about 70-80 a.p. 

The reference to Julia Severa and Tyrronius Rapcen is introduced in 
a rather unusual way. It is not usual to date the offices enumerated in 
inscriptions of this character, unless there is something specially honour- 
able or remarkable in the dating. Now Julia was a person of note. It 
is evident that she was superior in dignity to Tyrronius; and her fame 
is preserved by other memorials, see no. 549, 552-559. 

Further we may infer from this inscr. that Julia Severa and Tyrro- 
nius Rapon were in all probability married?, and held office for some 
time in company. If so, we must draw the same inference about 
Servenius Capito and Julia Severa, see no. 559. After the death of 
Servenius soon after 63, Julia Severa married Tyrronius Rapon. Ser- 
venius was noble, and is mentioned first; and as we shall see below 
no. 552, he belonged to a family of great distinction. Tyrronius, the 
second husband of Julia, belonged to a less distinguished family, and his 
wife gets precedence in office and in order*. Their marriage would be 
certain, 1f we can understand that they were high-priest and priestess 
(who were always married) holding the penteteric festival when Nicias 
was gymnasiarch. Julia was high-priestess and Agonothetis no. 550. In 
that case we should probably understand APX on coins of Servenius and 
Julia in the same sense. Usually APX means archon on coins; but 
perhaps the use of monogram may justify our interpretation. 





* L. Meyer published in Zt. f. Num. I 
p-. 336a coin reading TIOTITIAIA - SE- 
BATH and having the names of Ser- 
venius and Julia on reverse. This coin 
confirms Mionnet’s interpretation of 
SOCAN -PQMHN on a coin of these 
magistrates as Poppaea: she was repre- 
sented as the personified goddess Roma 
with turreted head. 


2 It seems hardly in accordance with 
ancient custom to associate a man and 
a@ woman so markedly as is done in this 
document unless they were married. 

* Compare the facts about Priscilla 
or Prisca in the New Testament, who 
is commonly mentioned before her hus- 
band (St. Paul the Trav. p. 268). On the 
name Tyrronius see p. 650. 
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Our theory is not essentially affected, if APX means archon. Both 
on the coins just mentioned and in this inscr., two magistrates are 
named. Hither the supreme board at Akmonia consisted only of two 
persons, like the dwovit of many Roman colonies, or there was something 
special about Servenius and Julia and Tyrronius. The number two for 
the board is out of keeping with the usual rule in Asian cities, and is not 
probable in Akmonia. The general rule is to mention only the chief 
archon, summing up the rest in some such formula as of wepl tov detva 
dpxovres ; and it seems clear that in these cases the two are mentioned 
because they were persons of special rank, and their office was a distine- 
tion to the city, and the gymnasiarchate gathered additional glory from 
having been held in years when Julia and Tyrronius were in office. 

Nicias was priest of an empress who was identified with the Great 
Goddess under the title Eubosia, the giver of good pasturage! and good 
crops. Franz and Waddington, after Cavedoni, point out that the ear of 
corn and the poppies accompanying the head of Agrippina on coins of 
Akmonia imply the identification of that empress with the Great Goddess: 
hence they conclude that Sebaste Eubosia was Agrippina. But this 
inscription cannot possibly be so early as the time of Agrippina; and it 
is most improbable that her cw/tus would be continued after her death. 
Moreover the busts of Poppaea on Akmonian coins are accompanied with 
ears of corn and grapes, a representation which is remarkably suitable to 
the Great Goddess at Akmonia (see no. 548). It is possible that a cultus 
founded in honour of Agrippina was afterwards turned into a compliment 
to Poppaea?, each empress being represented with the attributes of the 
Great Goddess ; but probably the cultus was founded for Poppaea, and 
it would not survive her death in a.p. 65 except among a people where 
Jewish influence was strong : now Nicias and all the others were probably 
Jews (no. 559). See p.651. 

In other cases the name selected by a Jew was suggested by the 
meaning of his name in Hebrew: so Solomon Elpyvoroids CIG 9897 ; 
and M. Renan conjectured that Dulciorella in the inser. of Narbonne 
(Le Blant IT 621) was the Latin equivalent of Noémi. See p. 651. 


531. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858 d, and (rightly) Wadd. 
758%. CAy. T. T. ®d. Tpetoxov OvuiBravdy tov a(p)xvepéa Kab xriornv Kal 





* Aupov O€ yevouevou cuvehOdvres of mar- - POLMHN, representing Roma on their 
péves €Ovov evBooiav yeverba Steph. s.v. coins with the features of each empress 
"A¢avoi quoting Hermogenes. in succession. 


* Similarly, if Mionnet can be trusted, * Wadd., however, has APXIEPEA, 
the Akmonians celebrated both Agrip- but the stone has AIX. 
pina and afterwards Poppaea as @EAN 
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Tpootdtny Tis TéAEws 1) Tatpis’ THY avdoracww Toincaperns pvdjs ’"AcKAn- 
Tuddos" émednOevtos Tatov LovAlov AevkiAtov. See no. 532. 


532. Devrent-Keui. S. Reinach in Rev. Ht. Gr. 1890 p. 66 from copy 
of General Callier. The text is similar, but the tribe is | Ap|r[e|uilo|uddos, 
and the epimevetes is different (either [AjoAAi[ov] or [A]oAAL[avod)}). 

This inscription should be compared with the following legends on 
coins (all in Br. Mus.). 


ETT - DA + TIPICKOY - 
Domna),. 

ETT! - DA - TIPICKOY - YO: ACIA» TP - AKMONEQN (Caracalla). 

ETT] » PAA - TIPEICKOY - NE. FPA - AKMONEQN (Caracalla 4), 

Another coin in Mionnet reads 

ETT] « DA + TIPEICKOY - NE - 
(Severus). 


rP - YO - ACIAP - AKMONEON (Julia 


CP - YOY » ACIAPX - AAMONEQN 


Flavius Priscus the younger was Secretary at Akmonia not later than 
210-1, His father, who bore the same name as he 2, had been Asiarch, 
and was probably the person mentioned in this inscription; but the 
inscription was engraved before Priscus became Asiarch, while he was 
High-priest at Akmonia. It is hardly allowable in an inscription to 
suppose that the word ’Acias has been omitted either accidentally or 
intentionally after dpyvepéa. The inscription, then, dates not later than 
about a.p. 180. In an inser. of that date we should expect the form 
Aovxthwos, instead of Aevxidsos (see no. 290). 


533. Islam-Keui®. CIG 3874. [) B. wat 6 8.] Kali of KaTovKobyrt|es 
‘Pw\ator erefunoav TiBépiov Kravd.ov Ocuiotaydpov [viloy Kupelva ’AckAn- 
mL adn |v, vidlv} rijs TéAlelws, [avdpa? ex mploly|dr[wv edelpye|tnkd|rla tHv Te 
TOAIy Kat Tov dhpov, m[ple|oBelv[cavra? pds Tov SeBacrdv ?| 

The Roman traders undoubtedly resided either at the market-town of 
Susuz-Keui or in Akmonia, and not at the insignificant Alia. See 


Ch. XI § 17. vids édews, a title of honour. 





* Mionnet no. 36 reads NEIP.- A, 
and assigns to Elagabalus; but Mr. 
Head considers that the bust on the 
obverse represents Caracalla. 

2 The son would not be called véos 
(which is practically equivalent to dis), 
unless the father had borne the same 
name: on the sense of véos see Mr. 
Wroth’s careful note in Br. Mus. Catal. 
Coins of Aeolis p. 130. Waddington 

WO Lieto. 11, 


Voy. Num. p. 8 interprets NEO as veo- 
képov (as Marx does in the case of an 
Elaean coin, commented on by Wroth 
re 

* Seetzen says it comes from Oturak- 
tchai, i.e. the river that flows from 
Oturak, The river is usually called 
Hammam-Su: it joins the Banaz-tchai 
near Islam-Keui; and 3875, 3876 belong 
to Islam-Keui (see no. 525). 
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534. Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858 ¢, LW 755. ['Ay-] T. [A? Saldodcov* 
‘Tép[wvols vidv Kupelva [Mlovravdy, dts émalp|xlov texvertGv, dpxvepea “Actas 
vaod Tod ev Edéom xouvod tis Acias, SeBaotopdyvryny, Kat [alywvobérny bia 
[Bliov, 7 rGv yvahewy ovvepyacia Tov éavTav evepyéTny. 

The inscription is older than the foundation of the second temple of 
the provincial cultus in Ephesos, which took place under Antoninus Pius. 
L. Salvius Montanos had been promoted to Roman citizenship. His 
father had no praenomen.. Montanos was a common Phrygian name. 

In an Ancyran inscription published by M. Perrot Euplor. Archéol. de 
la Galatie I p. 232, M. Papirius Montanos, High-priest (i.e. of the 
imperial cultus), must evidently be taken as husband of Claudia Sabina 
Sebastophantis who is mentioned next to him, This» conjecture becomes 
almost a certainty by comparison of a Pessinuntine inscription published 
by Perrot Le. p. 214, where we read dpxtelpéws tod xow|od Tadalror, 
VeBac |ropdvt|ov, dywvolférov: here we find an example of the custom of 
cumulating titles, of which one implies the other. Montanos must have 
been Sebastophantes, since his wife was Sebastophantis, but the second 
title was not added, and may be taken as regularly accompanying the 
office of Archiereus of the Emperors. But in the Pessinuntine inscrip- 
tion, which is more elaborate in the titles, the person honoured is styled 
both Archiereus and Sebastophantes. We may therefore conclude that 
Montanos was priest or high-priest in the cultus of the Emperors at 
Akmonia, as well as high-priest of Asia (flamen Augusti in Latin): cp. 


no. 531. The yrapéwy cvvepyacta, BCH 1895 p. 557 no. 3”. 


535. (R. 1881). Fountain east of Ushak near Devrent-Keui. Wadd. 
16773, Sdtplyaxov, Lup[ydxjov vidv, rov [p7rlopa Kat mpSrov |ev| TH woAEL, 
Aoyto[ry\y Bovd‘js Te Kall yeplovatas, adeApov [Aodrl|Alov Anpunrptov, [rod] Tis 
dotorns prlipuns| aglov. Addduols AodAL?lavds 6 Kparco[ros é|nitpoTos Tolb 
YeBalorov rov Oetov. 

This fountain is nearer Trajanopolis than Akmonia; but many 
stones are carried from Ahat-Keui along the road past the fountain to 
Ushak; and the occurrence of the name Symmachos in no. 530 and 
Ad\dos in no. 5324 gives a reason (though uncertain) for classing this 
inscription to Akmonia. 

On the title Aoysorijs see Ch. X § 6. Here probably the title is 
equivalent to ‘auditor of the two bodies in the city which control the 
finances.’ 

If we could identify the elder Symmachus in this inser. and in no. 





1 [ov|Aomov in CIG seems too long. of one line after vioy rév. 
2 Brought from Akmonia (no. 616). * But AdAXos at Temenothyrai no. 
8 Waddington wrongly supposesaloss 519. 
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530, the date would be about a.p. 100; but this inser. seems to be 
decidedly later than that. Moreover the stemma which would result 
from the identification shows an utter lack of family similarity of names. 


536. Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858 ¢ Wadd. 7590. ayabn roxy. % BovdAr 
Kal 6 dfjuos étiunoav [Mlapkiay SexodvdtAAav Ovyarépa M[ap|ktov [T]}frovos 2 
oreharynpdpov, kal yuvatka T. I. ’Avtwviavod [yplalupalt[élas ris adé[Aews 
KTA. 


On the Stephanephoros see pp. 56 f., 163. 


537- (R. 188r in part). Two separate fragments, (a) in CIG 3858 m 
and (b) 3861 d3. T. ®y. Aap|ri.os || SvvxAny|reKds kllai T. [DA.] Atloye- 
via||vds LovKAlnrt||xds [tepé ?l|eos [vtod 7] 

This inscription can hardly be later than the beginning of the second 
century. At that time it would be impossible to suppose that these two 
natives of Akmonia belonged to a Roman senatorial family; and 
2uvAytixds must therefore be a personal name (cp. no. 392). The name 
Lartidius may have been adopted in Akmonia from 8, Lartidius, legatus 
pr. pr. of C, Asinius Gallus proconsul 6-5 8.c. C. Lartidius Niger was 
proc. Aug. at Apollonis Lyd., 43-6 a.p., BCH 1887 p. 84. 





538. (R. 1888) and 539 (R. 1881); Susuz-Keui: in long lines on two 
fragments of entablature: the second badly in CIG 3861. First line 
[Avroxpdropt Katoapt Tijro Oveoraciave Kal Tire Avto||kpdropt Katloape 
Aouitiayy *, Second [4 Ovjydryp ‘Podpidra eé vmorxécews Mdpxov Kral|déou 
IToorcyov rod marpos® 7d mpdmvdov én) ris [ayopas. Third ka|tlaloxevacas ° 
aTtoxabéornoev. 

The dedicatory inscription of a public building in Keramon-Agora. 


540. (R. 1881). Fountain E. of Susuz-Keui: entablature fragment. 
First line zarpi rarpidos cat. Second [7] 8vydrnp adros [PovpirAa]. This 
is probably to be restored as another dedication by Rufilla to one of the 
Flavian emperors, perhaps Vespasian and [Titus]. 





* Le Bas’s copy has MIKIOY, but 
the daughter’s name assures the cor- 
rection. 

2 CIG [G]A[o]vos, Wadd. Tirfo]vos, 
prob. [JiAovos or [T]iA[o]vos would be 
better (Latin Gillo). 

* Fragment (a) found at Ahat-Keui 
contains the first half of each line, (b) 
in a wall at Susuz-Keui contains the 
ends of the lines. The distinction be- 


tween the fragments is marked |, and 
between the lines |]. 

* Aoputcavé is erased, but legible (it 
was not read by Hamilton). 

* Hamilton reads Uoortyov, TATE 
for TIATP, and puts the rest in a third 
line beginning OS, 

* This seems to be an error of engraver 
for -doaca drok. 


U2 
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541. (R. 1883). Shabban, one hour N.E. from Ahat-Keui: fragment 
of entablature: CIL III 7049. 





SVO PECVinia sua 
Too TUAGVos ? |TOY TPISTOOY EX ATOPAS 


Dedication of a three-storied building, three tiers of columns supporting 
the fronts of the three stories, extending from the Agora, The word 
tptoroov is not understood in CIL IIT 7049. 


542. Ahat-Keui. CIG 3860 k 2. 


REDEMPTIS A SE D 
TYN TONS TIPOSKE!I|mevars 


This perhaps is another fragment of no. 541. 


543. (R. 1888) : on a fragment of architrave simple in character. First 
line [otv tots kloow rots mepipep|opevors ex TOv tdlwy. Second [kat ra éw 
avtot|s Koopjpata avednker. 


544. CIG 38587. Ahat-Keui. A fragment ending [6 deiva déxopnar ?| 
avtovs kal pds ddéypara ypddw. Twoliré|Ans TrAvc@vos doyparolypad|a ’. 
Mevavépos *Apteuiddpov ddéypata ypadpw. “Eppoyévns dnpudouos éypawa) cara 
Tas Whdous kal xaréraga. 

This is evidently the formula added to a decree when it was received 
into the archives in an attested copy (Ch. X §$ 5), see no. 631. Perhaps 
read Swo6[év|ns TA. and at the beginning é[y}p[n¢icdvtwy kat Aewo- 
kA€ ous] apx(dlptwv. Swoboda Griech. Volksb. p. 214 wrongly assigns this 
inser. to Aizanoil. 





545. Ahat-Keui. CIG 3860 d differently. [édypoloved6[y] Alé|ridos 
ao....vnpos? 6 Sekwviavds xalra tla Svareraypeva Kaba emryélyparrar 
tm av|rod omovoay.... 


546. (R. 1881). Susuz-Keui, “Ay.] T. Aroviow Kaényeudr ot piorat 
TOO tepod a Oildjoov ex Tov idlwy Kablépwoay els Tiv EavTdy xphow THY TE 
e€edpav Kal Tov (sic!) mpookemérmy diatrny. 

The title Dionysos Kathegemon was used at Pergamos p. 359. He 
was also the chief god at Teos, and in his worship the great association 


1 Hamilton’s copy has AOT MATOS. ? Franz suggests [Sepolun[uJos. 
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of actors, of wep) tov Aidvucov rexvira, was united!. The title is here 
given to the chief god of the city (probably under Pergamenian in- 
fluence) : see no. 543. 

At Thyatira we find rov éx marépwy 81d Biov tepéa rod Kaényeuovos 
Avvioov BCH 1887 p. 102. 

At Baris of Pisidia KaOn[y|eudva “Epujv Sterrett E. J. no. gt 2. 

At Herakleia of Caria 708 Mpoxadnyeudvos ‘Hpaxd€ovs (Kubitschek and 
Reichel Wien. Akad. Anzeiger 16 Nov. 1893 p. 12 in reprint). 

The title spoyyeudy figures in the account of the Phrygian Mysteries 
given by Demosthenes*. It was borne by the leader in the celebration. 
As borne by the god, it designates him as the revealer of his own worship 
and the first celebrant of the Mysteries. 


547. (R. 1881, 1888). CIG 3858 fand Wadd. 768, very differently 4. 
Atloviow Ké Aldr. Kjatcaps M. Aldp. Seovhipw AdeEdvdp. Ke [To otptlavre 
olkw avrod kal tT EO[......... klarouxta @. Adp. ToAuvei|xns Todvvet|xous 
lepevs Tov Bapov ory [roils mepip|epouevors kloow Kab Kdo|u@ ex TOV t\dlov 
eTUNTED. 

It is very common to associate the worship of the emperor with the 
cultus of the patron god of the city. 


548. (R. 1881), Emiraz. Unintelligible in CIG 38607 and Wadd. 
767. 6 PoiBos [kali  Sdlrevjpa Oea|MNHTIA. Mdpxos Mnvodd{y]rov 
[a|ve|On\kev trep Tepriov [viod ? 

The inscription is difficult, and has suffered since the time when 
Le Bas copied it: Teptiov was almost the only word legible to him, but 
in 1881 that part of the stone was broken away completely. Perhaps 
one or two letters are lost after Oed at the end of the line. There is 
a strong punctuation on the stone after MNHTIA, and these letters must 
be part or the whole of an epithet of the goddess. The persistence of T 
before | shows that the epithet is not a strict Greek word, but a local 
form (perhaps [’A\uvn(c)ia cp. Hist. Geogr. pp. 77, 278 m., 312, oF 
[V]urn(c) ia). 

Over the inscription is a relief, now much defaced. A quaint female 
half-figure, of which the body is oval, rests or stands on a low altar; 
a vine-branch projects from the side of the altar, and a bunch of grapes 
hangs from the extremity of the branch ; between the altar and the inscrip- 
tion is a long-handled axe (not bipennis) with a ring at the end. The 


1 BCH 1880 p. 170. Assoc. Relig. p. 114. 
2 A correction of the published text * Among other differences, a whole 
is needed. line is omitted. 


° de Cor. 259-60. See M. Foucart 
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epithet Sére:pa, which occurs also at Apameia (p. 435), 1s best known at 
Cyzicos, where an lepeds ths Swrypas Kédpns ro PB’ Kat e€nyntis tov 
peyddwy pvotynpiwy THs Lwrijpas Képys is mentioned BCH 1890 p. 537. 


549. (R. 1887). Ahat-Keui, on two ornate stones of a herodn: the 
name of the deceased must have been on a third stone which probably 
contained an honorary inscription. Hach separate entry is engraved 
within and around a crown. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 
1893 p. 261. 





Bovdy Kat 6 dHnpos 7) BovAt Kal 6 dHpos 


Sr 


dexaTpwTevoarTa. 
7 Bovdyn Kal 6 Ojos 
xpeopvAaknoavra. 
/ Ne \ 
VEOL Kal UPLVWOOL 
&pyvpotaplay yevduevov. 


dy opavop.ov. 

7 Bovdr Kal 6 dhpos 
oTpaTnyov. 

7 yepovola Ta Cvyootdo.a 


q) 
TOS TO MAaKEAAM EK TOV 
idlmv moijoavra. 


On Dekaprotoi see p. 63, on the Recorder Ch. X § 5 and no. 197, 
on Argyrotamias XI § 23 (3), on Strategos pp. 67 ff, no. 290, 472. 

The Hymnodoi are evidently an association of some kind; and they 
united with the Neoi in honouring the deceased on account of his action 
while acting as Argyrotamias. Hymnodoi are frequently mentioned ; 
and both their name and the general character of the references show 
clearly that they originally had duties of a religious character, connected 
with the special religion of the city!. When the worship of the Emperors 
was instituted in Asian cities, it was modelled after the ancient religious 
institutions of the country, and thus bodies of Hymnodoi formed part of 
the cultus at Pergamos (Frankel II no. 374), Ephesos (Hicks no. 604, 
and 481 Il. 192, 328, 3717), and Smyrna (CIG 3170, 3148). The reason 
why Neoi and Hymnodoi honoured the Argyrotamias must have lain in 
his official services to them. Comparing the hypothesis about his office 
which we have adopted from M, Paris (Ch. XI § 23, 3), we may infer 
that he managed land, from the rent of which a certain annual sum was 
due to these bodies. 

Single Hymnodoi are mentioned CIG 3160, 3348 (Smyrna), A¢A. 
Mitth. I p. 57 (Teira), BCH II p. 614 (Cibyra), Hicks no. 604 (Ephesos) ; 


* As is clear in such expressions tp- 
vwOds THs dywratns Apréusdos Ath. Mitth. 
II p. 57 (Teira). 

? Oeopmdot in ll. 328, 371, which sug- 


gests to Mr. Hicks the view that this 
title was appropriated to the imperial 
Hymnodoi, for the sake of distinction 
from those of Artemis. 
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but the fact that in CIG 3170 the Hymnodos makes a dedication to his 
Synhymnodot shows that in all cases we may safely understand members 
of a body. A body of Hymnodoi is implied in Hicks no. 481, CIG 3148, 
3170, 3201, Frankel no. 374, Mous, Smyrn. no. 187 (where the Neoi and 
the Hymnodoi are associated). 

Makelton here evidently denotes the provision market, Latin macellum. 
Beside 1t the person honoured by the Gerousia erected at his own expense 
the Zygostasia, probably a device for the regulation and testing of 
weights. The rare word Zygostasion is explained by the reference in 
Cod. Justin. 11, 27, 1 in aestimatione frumenti quod ad civitatem Alexan- 
drinam convehitur, quidguid de crithologia et zygostasii munere Eminentia 
tua disposuit. An official connected with it, Gvyoordrys, is mentioned ib. 
10,71, 2. A Zygostasion at Apollonia ad Rhynd. CIG 3705, where 
a part of a street is defined a6 rod ¢ péypr ris broywpicews. 

The reason why the Gerousia connected itself with this particular act 
of the deceased person may have been that he was a Gerousiast, when he 
made the Zygostasion. 


550. (R. 1888). Oghuz-Keui: architrave fragment: first line [zarpt] 
matpidos, Kal Tob} Kdopov Tod re ev]: second “LovAtar Yeolvijpar apyrepetat 
Kal dywvoder| 51). 

In no. 551 we have an exact parallel to this fragment, 


551. At a Mill between Susuz-Keui and Ahat-Keui, CIG 3860c 
Wadd. 752%. First line [rod] xécpov rod re év: second [Selpovnvia 
Kopvovrat kat a[p|x(vepetar|. See no. 552-560. 


552-558. (R. 1883). There was in Akmonia a Aeroén in honour of 
a distinguished man, doubtless a citizen of Akmonia, who had had 
a career of some distinction in the Roman service. Several different 
inscriptions were engraved on this monument. Most of them are small 
fragments unintelligible by themselves ; but they are explained by, and help 
to complete a stone in the cemetery at Shabban, 3 miles NE from Ahat- 
Keui. [1 Axpov|dav modus? eretunoev Aovxtlov Sepovivioy Aoluxiov vidv 
AipltAta Kopvodror, o¢|kavdpov emi tay KAnpovopixdy biKalotnplov, Tlaylay 
dnov ‘Papatwy éralpxelas| Kixpov, &yopavduov, otparny dv], mperBevriy Kat 
avtiotparnyolv| Mdpxm ’Aravio Sarovpve(vw ’Acilas| émapyxetas, Tov éavrijs 
evepyér| nu]. 

The fragments 2 Wadd. 751 (R. 1881), 3 Wadd. 750, 4 Susuz-Keui 
(Sterrett 1883), 5 Wadd. 765, CIG 3860 k 7%, relate to the same person. 


" Le Bas gives x adscript, but Hamil- Hamilton AIX. 
ton omits them: Le Bas has AIA, * The copy is very bad, and desperate. 
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They are put together in Amer. Journ. Arch. I p. 146. The most impor- 
tant is (1) on a piece of the entablature of the herodn, parts of two lines 
whose length must have been very great: [d€xavdpov ént Tdv KAnpovol|piKev 
dukaotnpiwr, Taylay Syuolv KrA.|, and |ot you ?\ets abrod 7d Hpwov KaTecKeva- 
gav1, This shows the character of the monument: it was a herodn, 
probably in the form of a small temple, with a long inscription in two 
lines running round the entablature, and with other inscriptions in the 
walls. (2) is probably complementary of (1) if we can assume that the 
letters of the upper line in it are a little larger than those of the lower 
line (though Le Bas does not notice the difference): assuming this we 
may restore [.... AijusAta Kolpvotrov, d€xavdpov] xrA. as in (2)|, and 
[Cnolavra? [re kooplws kal év Tavti Kaipo dnwadedrSs, of yov|ets adrod KrA. 
as in (2). (5) is part of an inscription in three or more lines; and it 
contains [d7p0v “Popatw|y éralpxefas Kézpov} and [—|aro. Kopvod{rov|*® with 
some other badly copied letters. 

With these six fragments, we must probably take 558 (R. 1881) CIG 
3858 2 ro Kody Tadarév*. It is remarkable that the Koinon of the 
province Galatia should place a decree in Akmonia; but this is explained 
by the fact that the family of Servenius Cornutus was connected with 
Ancyra in Galatia as well as with Akmonia. An Ancyran inscription 
has [rijy €|k BaowWewv |Zelpounviay Kolpyod|ray Kopyndiav Kadz\op\y{taly 
Ovare pilav [Zlexlol\bvdav Kortay TpdxuAav .... pxtiav Aovkodddav ®. 
As Mordtmann rightly remarks, the occurrence of this very rare name 
Servenius at Akmonia and Ancyra shows that the same family was 
connected with both cities; and he therefore infers that Servenia Cornuta 
and Servenius Capito of Akmonia were relatives of Servenia Cornuta at 
Ancyra. Thus it becomes explicable that the Koizon of Galatia honoured 
L, Servenius Cornutus in a decree which was engraved on his splendid 
monument in Akmonia, in the same-way as it honoured two Galatian 
ladies at Ephesos, Br. Mus. no. 558. 

In no. 550, 551, Servenia Cornouta and Julia Severa seem to be placed 
in some sort of parallel with each other, and we find other evidence of 
a close connexion between the two families. 

Servenia Cornuta of Ancyra was descended from kings, and therefore 
her family must have claimed regal descent. Mordtmann understands, 
following Franz and Waddington, that she was sprung from the old 


' These restorations differ much from * Probably miscopied. 
Waddington’s. * Itis the beginning of an inscription. 
* This seems preferable to orpatny|y- ° A. D. Mordtmann Monumenta Ancy- 


* cavta re On account of (2); there seems rana p. 18, better Domaszewski AH Mi. 
assured by the copy, though the letters 1885 p.129. Compare p. 651 7., 674 7. 
are imperfect. 
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Galatian kings; but an examination of the whole circumstances must, I 
think, lead to a very different conclusion. The phrase rds éx Baci\€wp is 
analogous to the following: Tv. Seovfpov! Baciréwv Kai TETPAPXO@V aT0- 
yovov CIG 4033 and Kapakvdatav? apyiepevav, awdyovov Bacti€wv,..... 
yuvaixa ‘lovAtov Seournpov CIG 4030, Here are two other families of royal 
descent, which intermarry. Further Ti. Severus, who is mentioned in 
CIG 4033, 4034, at Ancyra, is said by Aristides to belong to Upper 
Phrygia*®; and, as a family bearing the name Julius Severus was promi- 
nent at Akmonia, we may adopt the hypothesis that this Ti. Julius 
Severus belonged to that family. Thus we find that two families of 
royal descent are connected with Akmonia, members of both play 
a prominent part in Asia, and also have a distinguished career in the 
Roman service, both have also some connexion with Galatia. 

Further we find that these two families intermarried. Servenius 
Capito and Julia Severa are mentioned together on a great number 
of Akmonian coins of Nero, Agrippina, and Poppaea. The legend 
generally is €TTl - CEPOYHNIOY - KATTIITQNOC. KAI: IOYAIAC - 
CEOYHPAC. The conjunction of a man’s name with a woman’s in this 
public way on coins must imply that they were married, a rich and noble 
pair who behaved very generously to the state. One coin of Agrippina 
reads APX - TO-T, and it is quite inconsistent with ancient feeling to 
suppose that a man and a woman were elected together three times and 
conjoined on many public documents, if they were not married (see no. 530). 

Thus we find that the three families of royal descent in Ancyra and 
Akmonia intermarried; and this seems to imply among them great 
exclusiveness and separation from the ordinary citizens. We do not find 
in ancient life as a rule such a spirit of exclusiveness; but the explanation 
of the unusual character of these families was furnished by the following 
inscription. 


559. (R. 1888). Erjish.  rév KaTacKkevacdé|vtja otkoy ba[d|| "lovAlas 
Zeounpas. VT. Tuppdvios KAd|dos 6 81d Blov apxiicvv|dywyos kal | Aovxios 
Aovx| iAtos |] | wat Tlomfrto[s 4 


ldtwy dvatwuarwv| | Kata OeueAllaly* rods xlovas Kal rods Tol |\xous® Kat 








kateo||kevacayv ex tlOv 





* As Waddington observed, the gentile the outer verandah of a house, stands 
name ‘IovAcos is omitted. Domaszewski on the inscription and conceals a con- 
reads TT for Tu, l.c. p. 118. siderable part of it. The engraving is 

* Mordtmann rightly takes thisasan rather coarse and careless: the stone 
error in Tournefort’s copy: he suggests has N for Al in Oepue[Ai]ov and | for P 
Kop. ‘AxuvAXiav or KX. ’AxvdAXapy. in m[p]ds : it is therefore highly probable 

° SeBnpos téy ard tis dvobev Spvyias that in line 5 IldmAcos should be read for 
Arist. I p. 505 (Dind.). TIoriAtos. 

* A column supporting the roof of ° The restoration is rather long: 
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Ti épolprv, kal] émoincar | thy Tay Orpidov aopddccay Kal roy | AvTOY TavTa 
kdopov' ovorwas Kal] |i ovvaywyh erelunoev SrrA@ Emixpi|ow Sud TE Tiy 
évdperov adtév [Bilwlow Kal tiv aiplds! thy ovvaywyny ebvordy | re Kab 
orovdyy. Blwas seems to be used only by Jewish and Chr. writers (e. g. 
Paul in dets XX VI 4 with Blass and Wetstein’s notes, Steph. Tes.) : 
classical writers use Bios in this sense. 

The date of this inscription is fixed about a.p. 60-80 by the reference 
to Julia Severa. She and her husband Capito were archons for the third 
time under Agrippina, i.e. not later than a.D. 59, and they were in office 
when coins of Poppaea Augus.a? were struck, i.e. not earlier than 63. 

It is obvious that Julia Severa was a Jewess, who ranked as leader 
in the Synagogue, like another Jewess Rufina in Smyrna’. The use of 
the title is probably purely honorary, as M. 8. Reinach remarks, indicat- 
ing not actual office, but merely dignity and influence. 

It may be inferred that all the persons mentioned in this inscription 
are Jews; and this discovery enables us to identify many other Jews in 
the Phrygian cities. The strange name Tyrronius (of which I find few 
instances * except in the two neighbouring towns Akmonia and Sebaste) 
may be in all cases taken as Jewish: and thus we find Jews filling high 
municipal positions in Akmonia (no. 530) and in Sebaste (no. 478). ‘To 
follow out this clue is a matter of speculation and uncertainty, where 
each step is more slippery than the preceding one; but it seems worth 
while to put together some speculations in the hope of arousing criticism, 
and eliciting new evidence for or against. 

The Akmonian and Ancyran families of Julius Severus and Servenius 
Cornutus were also Jewish; and of course Kar. Akylillia, wife of Julius 
Severus, was a Jewess. Incidentally we notice from -the inscriptions 
relating to members of these families that they held priesthoods in the 
cultus of the Emperors; but 1t was, doubtless, compulsory on those who 
wished to engage in the imperial service that they should freely accept 
the forms of that cultus, for it would have been a mark of disloyalty 
disqualifying an officer to refuse to participate in the established forms. 
This marks a very significant difference from the old Jewish spirit, and 
shows that the circumstances amid which the Phrygian Jews lived had 





TQONOCE - KAL.1OYAIAE - CEOY- 


perhaps [rods AevkodiGovs toi]yous. An 


elaborate account of a building occurs 
at Aphrodisias, see Kubitschek and 
Reichel Wien. Akad. Anz. 16 Nov. 1893 
p. 10 of reprint. 

1 See p. 649, . 4. 

> Coins of TIOTITTAIA .CEBACTH 
struck €TT!] -CEPOYHNIOY - KATTI- 


HPAL are published by Waddington 
Voyuge Numism. p. 6, and L. Meyer Zt. 
Ff. Numism. I p. 336. 

® §. Reinach in Rev. Et. Juives VII 
p. 161. 

* Once at Iconium, Inscr. Olymp. no. 
237. A Latin name Turranius occurs. 
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aifected them greatly: there can be no doubt that they had identified 
their interests with those of their new country, and had become as com- 
pletely Romans or Asians as persons of Jewish descent in England now 
reckon themselves English, and in France French. Prof. E. Schiirer has 
pointed out into what strange forms the Jewish customs had degenerated 
in Thyatira; and we need not wonder that the Akmonian Jews became 
magistrates, and agonothetai, and high-priests of the Imperial cultus. 

Further, when we see that in no. 530, the allusion to Julia and 
Tyrronius is dragged in, the suspicion rises that Nicias Lucius was also 
a Jew: that, of course, does not necessarily follow, but he would be more 
naturally proud of being in office along with them if he also was a Jew: 
He acted as priest of Imperial Fertility, i.e. Poppaea; but if there were 
any Empress to whom the Jews were likely to pay extravagant honours, 
it was Poppaea; and probably the cultus of Poppaea would have been 
established in the city, and maintained for years after her death by none 
except Jews. Itis characteristic of Jewish adaptability that Nicias Lucius 
had a Latin name to use among Romans (though not a Roman citizen) 
and a Greek name to use among Greeks!. The jingle of Nicias-Lucius 
probably recommended these names: pp. 637 f, 640. 

Servenia Cornuta Cornelia Calpurnia Valeria Secunda Cotia Procilla 
Luculla of Ancyra shows the great variety of Roman names which had 
come into use in her family ?; and, as Mordtmann points out, a Cornelia 
Secunda appears as high-priestess at Thyatira CIG 3495; and Schiirer 
has emphasized the strong Jewish element in Thyatira, see p. 672. 

Probably Latinia Cleopatra *, whose father Latinius Alexander took 
prominent part in the rejoicings when Hadrian passed through Ancyra 
in 130, was also a Jewess. Alexander was a name favoured by Jews 
(no. 461); and her cousin bore the name Valerius (which appears also in 
the family of Servenius Cornutus), and had attained senatorial rank in 
Rome (also consular rank, if our restoration is correct). 


560. Ahat-Keui, CIG 3860 f, Wadd. 764. TI. "IovAifos Sleovipos, 
‘Apte[pid|dpov vids. As Waddington remarks, this person probably 
belongs to the same family as Julia Severa no. 559, 530. 


561. (R. 1887). Kaili. 
branched candlestick. 


imep €dxi} Taon TH TaTpid.: Over a seven- 
The meaning of this interesting inscription is 


1 Among his own people he would 
doubtless bear a third alternative name. 

2 Text quoted on no. 559. 

 rny ek Bacidéwy Aarewviay KXeonarpar, 
Ovyatépa Aarewviov ’Ad¢Edvdpov B’ dpyte- 
péas, [ave ? av Ovarepior [ | rod Nap- 





mporarov [vmariKod ?, ddelWavros dc] Sov 
érous €[v]... . Adpiavod [rap]édo: Mordt- 
mann omits 6 in his transcription 
Marm. Ancyrana p. 16, our sole authority 
for the text. 
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uncertain ; its extent is doubtful ; and incorrect grammar or bad engrav- 
ing has caused the omission of the final letter of «3x7s. Perhaps the 
intention was to connect tdon{s| with edy7is|. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that the inscription is mutilated, as it is 
certainly Jewish. Below the word zarpfd. is indicated in incised lines 
the seven-branched candlestick ; and, as M. Le Blant no. 621 recognizes, 
this symbol is an infallible criterion! (cp. Th. Reinach Rev. Ht. Ju. 1893 
on mscr. J. de Const.) 

It is clear, even though the text is mutilated, that the Jewish author 
intended to designate Akmonia as his fatherland. Even in the earlier 
years of the first century Philo mentions that the Jews of the Diaspora 
regarded Jerusalem as their metropolis, and the city to which they 
belonged as their patria ?. 


562 (R. 1881). 
lovdaios ([6v] kareoked|ace| TO pvy|piov. 

This inser. is included here as it brings out the existence of Jewish 
settlers in the valley of Akmonia and Diokleia, though strictly it belongs 
to the latter city. 


Aghar-Hissar, érovs tyB’. Adip]. *Adr€Eavd[pos] 


563. (R. 1883). Yenije. [édv d€ rus €repov cGya eicevéykn, eolrar adite 

SN \ \ \ / \ Xo SDE / b) \ a b a pe 4 
mpos Tov Oeov Tov tYioToy, Kal TO dpas dSpénavoy eis Tov dKov avrod [eloéA- 
Oowro kal pydévay évkatadetyrairo|: on the restoration see no. 466. Middle 
forms often occur in Phrygia, Altouto, rvxotTov, evTvyolTo, TEpiTécotTo, 


no. 94, 522, 527, Philologus N.F. I p. 755, Ht. f. vgl. Sprachf. N.F. VIII 
p. 389. 

The formula eds tyoros has been alluded to on p. 33, and its Semitic 
origin has there been suggested. A Semitic formula is likely to develop 
in a Jewish direction, and a Jewish inscription of Athribis in Egypt 
contains a dedication dem tWiorm on behalf of king Ptolemy and queen 


1M. Le Blant mentions the vicissi- 
tudes of the original golden candlestick: 
it adorned the triumph, was deposited 
in the temple of Peace, and was after- 
wards saved when the temple was burnt. 
The candlestick was captured by Alaric 
(Procop. de bell. Goth. 1, 12), and was 
said to have been taken to Carcasonne. 
but it was captured by Genseric in 
Rome (Theophan. p.109), and re-cap- 
tured by Belisarius in Africa who took 
it to Constantinople; finally Justinian 


fearing that it might bring ill-fortune 
sent it to Jerusalem (Procop. de bell. 
Vand. II 9 Theophan. pp. 199 f). 

2 untpdrodwy pev THY ‘lepomroAw Hyovpevot, 
kad’ ny puta 6 Tod tWiorov Oeod veds 
dy.os, ds & €\axov ek mwarépoy kal warner 
Kal TMpondnTov Kal TOV €eTL dvw mpoydver — 
oikeiy €kagTol, marpiOas vopicovtes, ev ais 
eyevynOnoayv Kal éerpapnoav’ es evias de 
kal kriCopevas evOds NAOov arotxiay oret\d- 
fevol, Tois KTioTats xapispevot. Philo tn 
Fiaccum § 7 (Mang. II 524). 
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Cleopatra (S. Reinach BCH 188g p. 179), where eds dyoros undoubtedly 
is Jehovah : see also no. 232 and 561 note. 

In the present inscription there is every probability that we have 
a similar case. We have already seen that the formula éora: avT@ Tpos 
Tov Oedy was not pagan, and that it was in many cases demonstrably 
Christian. In the present instance the form of the inscription does not 
suggest the Christian character. The curse is too marked and peculiar. 
I do not mean to imply that Christians could not or would not use 
a strong curse in such circumstances!; but those formulae of curse, which 
we have as yet found reason to consider Christian, bear a different stamp 
from this, and our guide in this investigation must always be the 
presence in doubtful cases of the characteristics observed in cases where 
no doubt exists. Moreover we have not found the phrase Oeds tuoros in 
a Christian inscription; and though it is certainly an expression that 
might be Christian, it belongs rather to the class of things and terms 
which were Jewish first and Christian afterwards. The analogy of the 
Jewish inscription of Athribis and of no. 232 must therefore determine 
us to attribute the present inscription to the Jews of Akmonia (perhaps 
a Jewish Chr.), 

If this be the case, it suggests that either the formula écra avTw pds 
tov Oeov was adopted by the Christians from the Jews, or that it arose 
among both simultaneously in the third century, which would suggest 
relations not wholly unfriendly between them. 


564. Ushak, BCH 1893 "p. 263. (A). éyévero érovs rxn’. T. Od. 
"Adé€avipos (Ov éavte xal Tavavy yvvarkt rd puvneetov KATETKEVATED pl. X., 
Bovdevoas, dp€as, (joas xahOs, undéva Aoutijoas. pera dF TeOfvar eur rdv 
"Ar€éEavdpov kal thy otvBidv pov Taaviy, et tus avvén TO prnptov, écovrat 
avT® Kardpat bce dvyeypappévole ijolv eis Bpacw Kal els bdrov 7d oGpua ait@ 
kal eis téxva kal eis Biov: fine to tameion den. 500. (B). eipnvapyia. 
ceitwvia. (C). Bovdrapxia. dyopavopia. (D). orparnyla. ceitwvia. 

The curses in this and the following inser. connect them with the 
preceding, and distinguish them markedly from the usual Phrygian 
type. They may all arise through Jewish influence; see no. 563. 


565. (R. 1881, 1883). Susuz-Keui. CIG 3861 differently. “Aupla 
Evrixov Sarma dvipt kal éavtn ex rhs lSlas poids rd pynuctoy Kare- 
oxedarey” apa b€ éorat els Téxva Téxvwy repov pi) TeO[Avla } Tov tov prov 
Evrdxyv Kat yovarkl (!) adrod. 





* See no. 435, 445. In Aphrodisias (whose name Ninoe, p. 188, points to 
eastern katoikoi) curses are strong. 
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It is probable that, if the text is correct, we should read the names as 
given above (and not Etrvyods ‘AAwdyo). The husband’s name seems 
to be either an engraver’s error for (K)aA(A)iudx@ or a degenerate form of 
that name. 








566. (R. 1888). Tadios [ 


Soto TeOjvar ds av avotker 7) Kadedet 7) ToAjoes (sic!) Td yourdapioy eorat 


| Gv katleckevarev peta O€ TO] Tovs 
avT@ apa is Tov otkoy Kal Téxva Téxvoy. yodtos, Lat. guttus, is quoted by 
Stephanus from Ltym. Magn. and Etym. Gud.; but yourdpiov does not 
seem to occur elsewhere. Guttarium, canalis, stillicidium (Ducange). 
yourtatoy a cake sprinkled with drops of oil and honey. 


567. (R. 1881, 1883). Susuz-Keui. CIG 3861 4 differently. ’Appta 
Tatw OviBio Kpiorm kal Téyn Ope act COot p. x." peta TS TOUS SO TEOHVAL 
ds dv avopb&er cdpov oidapody Tov [+\\KGva Edvaito kal TO cupBovdrctoartt. 


568. (R. 1888). Ahat-Keui, on entablature of a herodn. [7 deiva 


éavtn ? (Oloa cal "Ayabdrods TH avdpl kat Sexotvdn kr. 


569. Akmonia. BCH 1893 p. 260. M. ’Adacounvos “IovAtos to his 
wife [B. ‘alra] MeXirns. 

Alassienos is evidently the cognomen, pes placed before the nomen 
by a Greek composer. 


570. (R. 1888). Susuz-Keui. CIG 3860 differently. [Am]odnuas 
[LIp\okA@ marpt call wlytpt Sexovvdn emoincev p. x. kal Aapa ddeddo, Sorts 
eCnoev ery v’, Kal T@ vil @] adrod ITAdKA@ (sic !). 

The name *Azodnuids is unknown, but ’Awodjuros occurs CIG 1977 
(Thessalonica), and Ammian. XIV 11. 


571. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. "Apréeuwy ’Apyere(ulo aarp? p.] x 


572. (R. 1881). Susuz-Keui. Aristainetos {to himself and to] Onesime 
his wife: fine to fiscus 500 den. 


573. (R. 1888). Ahat-Keui. [6 detva kal 9 deiva WArwvos Aididla 


\ n nan 
Ovyarpt [mpopoipm? Kal éavtjots TO pynuetoy Kateo|Kevacer. 


574. (R. 1888). Susuz-Keui. Adpidios “Ipnvatos(s) éavt@ (Gv Kare- 
oxevacey TO pvynwelov kal [...... | marpt yAvkutdt@ Kal KAavdia Bacon 
ydvkutatyn yuvaikt peta Td TeOjvat Tov "Ipnvatoy et tis Erepov Oder vexpor, 
TEKVOV AGPwV TEPLTETOLTO TUVpopa. 

On the concluding curse see no. 522. 


574 ds. Akmonia. BCH 1893 p. 260. Adp. Bactdrcuos] "OdAdvzov 
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Bovrevtijs Adp. ‘OdtvTm ddeAPG Kal "lovAravG reOeppyévo pu. x. The 
engraver has erred in reO[pe|upevo. 


575. (Sterrett 1883). Islam-Keui. Téios xal Ed’rvyéa [rd vid 
“EyA ?léxt@ adlplo raxvptpo [kal élav[rots CGvres ?] kareoxedacav, erovs 79’, 
Afterwards there was added a second inscription to another infant son, 
Evruxla Live raxvptpw p. x. AD. 219-220, See no. 528 dis. 

The name Silyon occurs in Anthol. XI 32 (Sikvdv Dibner). ClAAQN 
occurs on early coins of Akmonia. Eglektos and Eklektos both occur. 


576. (Sterrett 1883). Susuz-Keui. [e€¢crai] d& odd[va Elrepov Oeivat 
7) €[mBolvrebolaur «ji 8 oby elooioe eis Tov ploxov mpoortyou [dnv.] BY. 
TovTou avrelypadop eréOn els Ta dpyeia. 


577. (R. 1887). Ahat-Keui. Bevotora Aovkiarijs éavri xareokebacen 
kat Zyvovt To avdpi p. x. The rendering of Latin V by 8 hardly began 
earlier than late second century, and was common in the third. The 
Emperor Severus is rendered Y¢Sfjpos and Sevfpos, but more frequently 
Xeovijpos. Waddington in BCH 1882 p. 288 blames himself for having 
in his Fastes p. 180 no. 118 understood BET on a coin of Hyrkanoi in 
Lydia about a.D. 115 as standing for Vettius, and he recognizes that 
OYET would be the rendering at that period’. In the third century we 
have BQTA on coins for Vota, BIBIOC, BAAEPIANOC see no. 517 and 
Rev. Numism. 1891 pp. 37, 244, Bevotoros Br. Mus. no. 635. 


578. (R. 1888). Oghuz. Tdvcov ’layevous jydpaxev complete. 
579. (R. 1888). Susuz-Keui. [TAv]xwv kal [Avolycoyévns [ot viol 
Anpasdols KrA. 


580. Susuz-Keui. BCH 1893 p. 271. Anprirptos Mdpxov to his 
children Mdpx@ kal Aaya and wife Mapxéa. 


581. (R. 1888). Ahat-Keul. “Epos “Epyod xatecxevace év ros mpoyo- 
vikots €avT@ kal Aovkiavy cup Bio (Ovtes TO pvynyiov. The spelling rds is 
curious; so is the grammar of the sentence. 


582. Ahat-Keui. CIG 3858k, Wadd. 763. Evmopos kal ‘Potdos 
"AdeEdvipw adeAP® pu. X. 


583. (R. 1887). Emiraz, E. of Ahat-Keui. CIG 38587, Wadd. 769. 





? He corrects his reading to BIT, i.e. 500 speak of Vettius as the proconsul 
Bittius: yet MM. Lechat and Radet in in question. 
BCH 1888 pp 64 f, and Mr. Hicks no, 
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Evrdxns marpi «lat untpt. Waddington may be right in reading Iarpi- 
k{tov|, ‘The inser, never was completed. 


584. (R. 1887). Ahat-Keui, Zwrixds ZwrtixkoS Zwtike tatpt kat 
Xedevdove pytpl p. xX. 


585. (R. 1887). Zorixn p. x. Pidurme yxaipe. 


586. (R. 1881). Fountain between Emiraz and Ahat-Keui. Zoruxijs 


Evddo [a|vdpt kat Eavty Coa [——]. 
587. (R. 1888). Oghuz. Ovpoos Tedayla yuvet idla p. [y. 


588. (R. 1887). Kaili, KadBnoia Téyn Talo Movonrlo tdi dvdpl 
[kal viw?| Eiradico p. x. 


589. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. *Erous of8’. T. KA. Etoynuov Cav éavtd 
Kal yuvaikt Aduvyn xaterkevacev. A.D. 179-180. 


590. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. This stone has since been taken to 
Ushak and built into a fountain, where MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
copied it in 1891, BCH 1893 p. 266 (where the copy Ss in several 
respects). 

A. Aovkios yvular|kt idia ceuvotdrn, yevynbelon erovs péa’ (A.D. 
77). Cjoaca yrnolws, dots tmep yhs amoAumotola] téoocapas Kal Ovyarépa, 
éeredeUTnoev Erous pqn’ (A.D, 114). 

B. Round the edge of the stone Taria Ovylarnp, kat —— kal ’Adet]- 
pavtos }, 

The syntax is bad. Probably the names of the five children were 
engraved round the main inscription ; but ay Tatia and (Adei)mantos 
remain. 


591. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. <Aovxios cat Tpvoov martipi kal py|rpt 
[eye 


592. (Sterrett 1883). Susuz-Keui. Aovxios Kalpixod Pidov ?lpéve 
kal Ovnoluw p. x. ef tus BAdYu TO pvnpetov, E£er To’s odpaviovs Beods Kal 
Katayalous KexoAwmpevovs. 


593. (R. 1887). Ahat-Keui. érovs ud’, Tpduare Mapxiavd. A.D. 
259-260. 
Nothing more was ever engraved. 


* BCH yvvatki Aig, éredhevrnoe, and edge of the stone (probably now de- 
omits also the list of children which is faced). 
engraved in small letters round the 
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594. (R. 1888). Gedikler. [6 detva cavt@ Kal] Mapxiga yovalijxl Gof] 
KaTeckevacev peTa 5€ Td TEOHVaL adrovds ef Tis emxXElpnoet Erepoy Ody[ ai], 


Ojoe eis 76 Taluetov dnv. ad’. 


595. (R. 1881). Tunlu-Bunar?: on a fragment of architrave broken 
right and left. [of dcives dmtp tév yovdwy ..... | Magtyov kat "Avrawvtas 
‘Odvpymiddos [rd pov ? éxloincav. 


596. (R. 1888).  Ahat-Keui: florid entablature of small herodn. 
NoviddAa ‘Podoov kateckedaca 7d pvnutov' efdv de €oTn Tots Opemtots pdvots 
TeOjvau. el S€ Tis Erepov emevBadlet], Onlole. is rd [rapetov dnv.] Bd’. The 
spelling éorn for éora is strange. 


597. (R. 1883). Susuz-Keui. CIG 3859 differently. re. rv’. Adp. 
‘Ovnomos Zwrikh [C]év éavra [ |. A.D. 232-233. 
Zwtikh seems to be genitive of Zwrikijs. 





598. Akmonia. BCH 1893 p. 259. Ovde(Bios Zpdpaydos to his wife 
Avp. Swrnpidi.. ... . rev re’ (A.D. 220-1). The name Smaragdos is 
restored CIG 3860 g. 


599. (R. 1887). Ahat-Keui, [IToddvka ?Jerros Kéopou KXeorarpa ddedgpn 
KATETKEVATE [. X. 


600. BCH 1893 p. 262. "Ay. T. Adprrtos Tartvav[os] Meveudyov to his 
wife Kuyri\An. Brought from Ahat-Keui to Ushak. 


6o1. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui: in large letters. TEPTYAAA. 


602. (R. 1888). Oghuz. Tpddipos “Avtidxou éavt@ kal yuvarkt Edppo- 
TUN [. X. 


603. (Sterrett 1883). Yenije. grove rha’. Adpidror Tpddtpos Eiavova- 
plov kal Eiapwiy yAuxutdrovs yous ta téxva Tpodios kal Eiavovdpios kal 
Zwtixns kal Zwrixos eriuicav ex tov idtwy adtovds MB. X. A.D. 246-244. 

This most ungrammatical epitaph probably means that the four children 
honoured their parents Aur. Trophimos and Aur. Eiarine. 





* Tunlu-Bunar is far from Akmonia; the district people who wanted good 
but I was told in the village that this building-stones went to Ahat-Keui for 
and some other stones had been brought them. See no. 619. 
thence, and that in all the villages of 
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604. (Sterrett 1883). Emiraz. Adp. Tedeodopos B’ Tedrerddpe [rarpl 
An yAvkurarous pf. X. 








kal | unrpt cat Adp. ddeApo [kal 
605. (R. 1887: Sterrett 1883). Emiraz. Avp.] Piddd[n|uos ’Avtal[ver|- 
viavds Aopvitjavds Etpeveds Bovdevtis Atp. PAdkxg Tamm@ mpds LNTpOS 
kal Adp. Makiprav® adedp@ p. X- 
The father of Philodemos, a citizen of Eumeneia, had married the 
daughter of Flaccus of Akmonia: ep. no. 238. 


606. Susuz-Keui. BCH 1893 p. 270. @dAdBios Pirdras to his wife 
Baotdoés! and daughter P[w|ris. 


607. (R. 1881). Ahat-Keui. T. ®(AdBv0s) TiBepivos cat Praia "Axtn 
éavtois Cavtes katecxevacav. The name Tibereinianos occurs in an inser. 


found at Ushak (probably of Temenothyrai, from the name Tullia) BCH 
1893 p. 265. 


608, 609. (R. 1881, 1883). On Hammam-Su, 5 miles N.E. of Islam- 
Keui. Mile-stone XI (from Akmonia). CIL III 7170. Dedication to 
[H. Val. Con\stantinus et Val. Licinnianus Licinnius in Latin and to the 
Caesars Crispus and Licinius and Constantinus in Greek. .D. 317-323. 

It may be presumed that [a7d ’Axuovias] has been lost before the 
number IA. 


610. (Sterrett 1883). Yenije. 
ofa Téd éotw epaluevov vieos, dvTe ToKNEs 
reioay én evtexvin cla Kad@s Oépevor, 
Spa Kat ev Cwotor Kal ev G[Opévoror Tinta 
Zwypapos jnyabéwm THUB@ alyadAdAcOpeEvos, 
dv Oécay "Apptavy te Kal "Ar[rados elvexa pyians. 

Zographos and the feminine Zographo are known personal names. 
The parents Ammiane and Attalos erected this tomb to Zographos their 
loved son. Most of the restorations are suggested by Mr. J. G. C. 
Anderson. 


611. (R. 1883). Shabban: on two sides of a stone: bold letters much 
defaced. 
A. 76 Civ tpodh mo[rlos Te. nrilpacpeva ?| 
mepirod d€ éoTt TA GAA [& dvOpedrors perder? ]. 


1MM. Legrand and Chamonard read Baothddy; but probably y stands for «. 
Cp. Basilo no. 138. 
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Then follows on the same side, but separated by a broad uncut space : 
Hoddavds [B']* Pwrewod a[alofiv modujras] 
ypdppara re[v]Eduevos tadz[a Aare? Tapdoots| 
(joa pev ev [plodoas dio {o)aydpalis 
kal voor ovlup|vdrtkov [real 
ovdels [8’] older eunv yrodlunb. 






| 







: 
MHNEMHN | - TA 
varaeoy | LPOPH: Tlo, 


AMY PONISI | 
TALAE<3- 
AHNOYZIAN 
‘TONKS 


TIANINS: 
yomun. | CPAMMATAT 


DEO 
THXAPIT vate poh 

| 7 an 
MN ! 





TIEPISZAAED |) 


FiTaAAAA? 


bor TeHTI4 





i 














B. Only the ends of lines, perhaps iambics, remain : [—lunv eunv: 
&.(or)pov [Map ?}rladuv: ete, 

The compound Acodyopos, smooth-speaking, seems forced on us by the 
clear and certain text. 


1 B must be read as Sis; but there is room only for one letter. 
x 2 
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9. INSCRIPTIONS OF SIOKHARAX ? 


612. Halaslar. BCH 1893 p. 273. [Atovtow] kal adroxpdropi Katoapr 
Tparavo ‘Adprave “Odvpr[im tyv .. 2... |\w kal thy orody ex Tv idlwv 
avednken | iF 

This inscr., though near Otourak, may be confidently assumed to have 
been brought from Akmonia, see no, 467. On the form restored see 


no. 547. 





613. Text no. 466. It has certainly been carried from Akmonia, 





614. Halaslar. BCH 1893 p. 273. [6 detva réxvors? | xlalt Aca- 
doupevo p. x. MM. Legrand and Chamonard read KAidfa Aovpévm which 
seems impossible, 


3. INSCRIPTIONS OF DIOKLEIA. 


615. (R. 1887: Sterrett 1883). Beside Doghla. [Aed|xioy Semripiov 
Levipov Ueprivaxa Vapparikov Veppavixdov Bperavixdy YeBaorov, véov “HArov, 
) Tpokekpiyevn TOD Mogeavdy Sjpov ArdkAreva. [alvaotncdvtoy map éavTev 
K. Ilerpwviov Kazitwvos *Eyvariavod trép tod viod Mdpxov kal ‘Povdov 
“‘Povdpiov Kpiomov cal PiradéAgdov Anpntpiov. ypapparevovtos Tod djpov 
Madpxov 8° tot Ovadeptov. érovs oma’ (A.D. 197) }. 

The titles of Commodus are here transferred to Severus: the latter 
never was Sarm. or Ger., and became Brit. in 210, 


616. (R. 1881). Aghar-Hissar. Wadd. 770, CIG 3857. Adp. 
Movxtavov M. ’Eyvariavoy tov a€voroyéraroy Kat evepyétny Kal mp@tov Tis 
mews’ MevexArs 6 dpxtepeds Tov marépa. M may be engraver’s error, as 
Wadd. thinks ; but I read M.¢‘Y(idv)), ep. no. 329. An Eenatius in BCH 
1895 p. 557 no. (3), which probably comes from Akmonia. 


617. (R. 1881). Aghar-Hissar, Wadd. 771, CIG 3857y. Acurn 
yovevor | | émolnoev p. x. 
Crown, tablets, and inkstand are represented on this ‘ door-stone’ 





618. (R. 1881). Aghar-Hissar, Wadd. 772, CIG 3857 w. Zdouwpos 
[ Tots Tléxvows “Epyy cal Aduyn yAveurdrois p. x., Kal éavto er COv 
KaTeokevacev. TOs gon. A.D. 193-194. 





619. Aghar-Hissar : Wadd. 773, CIG 3857 @ Aovx.os ‘Povptos rarpt 
kal pntpl pw. x. Rufrius no. 615 2. 


* My copy (made very carelessly) has  ypaypar. onward, much larger letters 
Bperavyixoy and ypapparevdvroy; but I are shown in my copy. 
follow Sterrett in both cases. From A Jewish inser. found here, no. 562. 
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620. (R. 1883). Med Soe Tpodipos d0ddA0s ’AtoANwviov Kovap- 
TLAVOU “Aatdpxov ¢ emolnoey Epuy Téxve ae TULe [eX. Kal NESTE TPL ouvBio 
kal éavto (Gv. ef d€ Tis emBovdredor 7d punpetov TovTo, dwpa Téxva mpoboiTo 
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i €€vov dy Tod yevovs Ojo Tivd, otros pyle] ys} Kapmov dveAnrat. érovs 
tks.” The engraver seems to have arranged his work badly : it is written 
irregularly over the carved surface of a ‘door-stone:’ probably the proper 
arrangement is «i d€ Tis .... Todro, } Eévoyv.... Tivd, obTos Gwpa TéKva 
mpoOotro, pyltle yns Kapmov dvéAnra. A.D. 241-242. 


621. (R. 1883). Between Tchalja~-Keui and Ulu-Keui. [éjre. 71d’ 
w(nvos) y. Tpdpimos mpayparevtiis ti mporpireotdtn vipn Atp. Addio 
kal adr@ eri (Gv els p. X. KaTEoKEVaca. A.D. 2.20. 


4. INSCRIPTIONS OF ARISTION. 


622. (R.1881). Karadja-Euren. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 
1893 p. 274. Adp. Aivetas ITlamvavds ® Evpnors tols viots pu. x. 


623. (Sterrett 1883). Geune. BCH 1893 p. 274. Zédoiuos] Cov 
EauT@ kat “Appia yevaixt cab "Appravy réxve TO prnpetov Kateocxedacev. 
)*. 

624. Kinik (Keuneck). MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 
p. 274. KaAlros cat Mvyoideos kal 4 ddedpy adtav ’Adodla érefunoay Tov 
cavTay Tarépa Mynoideor Kat rhv pntépa Applav p. x. 





élrovs | 


d. INSCRIPTIONS oF Kipyzssos. 
625. (R. 1883). [illegible dedication to Gratian 4] Kidunocéwy 7éAts. 
626. (Sterrett 1883). Khirka in Sitchanli-Ova. [i 8. cal 6 8. élre- 


pnoev [tov [ag\orAoyéraroy Adp. Mevvav tana ‘Poyaloy kal ev maou 
piAonarpuy. 


627. (Sterrett 1883). Khirka. Adp. Toddev trmolarpos Ai[E lavovon 


- / \ X \ / b) a 
TY OEMVOTATH YUVQLKL M. sae KE TA TEKVA AUTOV. 





1 MHETHC on the stone. omission of a letter is a commoner 

* The date is put irregularly in larger copyist’s error than insertion. 
letters amid the curse on the orna- * Sterrett omits first line ZQCI: 
mentation. BCH omits last line TOYC, 


* Hanmavds in BCH may be right: 
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APPENDIX IL. 
BISHOPS OF THE AKMONIAN DISTRICT. 


1. AKMONIA. 
1. Optimus translated to Antioch Pisid. before 381. 


2. Gennadius ém. rhs "Axpovaiwy 451. 
3. Theotimus 459. 


4. Basilius éz. KoAwveias (read [’A]k{ujwveias 2) Taxariavns 680. 
Le Quien changes to Badevtias, which is more violent ; see p. 624. 


5. Paulus éz. médews "Axpovelas 787. 


6. Eustachius (Eustathius?) Aemoniae ? 869, 879. 


2. SIOKHARAX. 


No names are known: doubtless it was united in the same bishopric 
with Diokleia: as both were cities of the single people Moxeanoi. 


3. DIOKLEIA. 


1. Constantinus ep. civ. Diocletianorum (AvoxAntiavdv) 431 (the order 
shows this to be in Pacatiana). 


2, Huandros ém. méAcws Atoxdelas 451. 


3. Elias misericordia Dei ep. Diocletianopolis 553, may be Diokleia of 
Thrace, or some of the cities properly called Diokletianopolis. 


4, ARISTION }. 
1. Paulus ep. civ. Aristit (modAews ’Aptorov) 451. 


2. Mamas ep. Ariassorum civ. prov. Phrygiae (rijs ’Apiotiavev TédEws 
éerrapxlas Ppvylas) 518. 


3. Tarasius 879. 
5. KIpYESSOs. 


1. Heraclius 7éAews Kvdiocod (civ. Cydissorum) 451. 
2, Andreas Cidissosi (Cedisosi Kyducwcod) 787. 
3. Thomas 879. 


1 It is liable to be confused with the bishopric Ariste in Bithynia. 
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APPENDIX TIT, 
(1) PTOLEMY v 2, 27 AND (2) STRABO p. 576 (x11 8, 13). 


1. This important passage should be read dijuor tapd piv thv Avklav 
Prdaxjvovor xal Oewodvior, mapa 5 Hv Bibvvtav Moxxadyrol! «at 
Kidunoceis? (7) Kvddncets), tp’ ods TeArnvol (7 SmAtyvot) eira Mogvavot 
cira Avxdoves, 5p ods ‘Ieparodtrat. I have transposed bydaxjvovo. and 
Avkdoves. Without the transposition the description is hopelessly bad, 
while with it the description is good and instructive in every detail. The 
false reading was suggested by the similarity of Avxéay and Avkdoves, 
which led to their being placed together. 

This important passage is to be understood thus: ‘In Phrygia along 
the Lycian frontier (going S. to N.) are the demoi Phylacenses (see p. 255) 
and the Themisonioi (p. 152); and along the Bithynian frontier (going 
W. to E.) the Mokkadenoi and the Kidyesseis, south of whom (going W. 
to E.) are the Peltenoi and the Moxeanoi and the Lykaones, south of 
whom are the Hierapolitai (Hieropolitai). See p. 599. 

I should have thought that no geographer would have defended the 
text of Ptolemy as it stands; but M. Radet accepts it, and founds on it 
an argument to place the Lykaones a few miles further south than I have 
placed them. Now, even if this were right, the position which he assigns 
leaves Ptolemy’s description an absurdly bad one. The situation of the 
Lykaones is determined by the two facts, that they were in the conventus 
of Synnada and in the province of Salutaris. Hence, even though 
M. Radet fixes them in the extreme S.W. corner of Salutaris on the 
bounds of the Apamean conventus*®, yet no one who looks ata map of 
respectable size or knows the hundred miles of mountains and of road 
between Lycia and the extreme corner of Salutaris can believe that 
Ptolemy retains the slightest claim to geographical authority, if he 
describes a people situated there as being ‘beside the Themisonioi on the 
frontier of Lycia.’ The error, once for all, is so gross, that a few miles 
more or less does not appreciably increase or diminish it, 

Further, the position which Ptolemy assigns to the Phylakensioi N, 
of the Hierapolitai and E. of the Moxeanoi is equally absurd. The 
position of the Phylakensioi is assured beyond question in the extreme 





* Moxadyvoi BCH 1895 p. 557. * Other reasons, stated on pp. 694 f, 
? Kudtooeis MSS. The coins show the show that his position is impossible. 
true form § 8. 
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S.W. of Phrygia closer than any other demos to Lycia (for Cibyra is 
ranked among the po/eis, not among the demot). 

Now, when we observe that the Phylakensioi and the Themisonioi lie 
side by side in the long valley, Kara-Eyuk-Ova, which is the extreme 
part of Phrygia towards Lycia, we feel compelled to say that, if Ptolemy 
did not mention these two peoples side by side on the Lycian frontier of 
Phrygia, he shows a geographical incapacity far beyond anything else in 
the way of looseness that he has been guilty of in his account of Asia 
Minor. Further we see that the transposition of the Lykaones beside 
Lykia was rendered easy for an ignorant transcriber; and that, if we 
make this alteration in the text, we have good geography and good sense 
in place of absurdity and unparalleled blundering 1, There are, in our 
present state of knowledge, only two alternatives open : one, to leave the 
passage of Ptolemy on one side as either absurdly wrong or hopelessly 
corrupt: the other, to accept the transposition proposed as being probably 
correct, and use the text reconstituted as a subsidiary, but not a decisive, 
argument in questions of topography. 

M. Radet seems to regard the Hierapolitai as the people of Hierapolis 
on the Lycos; but they must certainly be taken as the inhabitants of 
Sandykli-Ova 2, 

2. Strabo p. 576 gives a list of the districts and cities of Phrygia Magna, 
using that term in the early sense, as distinguished from Phrygia Helles- 
pontiaca and Phrygia Epiktetos. He divides his list according to districts: 
(1) Paroreios Phrygia: (2) Phrygia zpds ITuowdia (including Pisidian 
Antioch, Limnai, and much of Ptolemy’s Ppvyia Mucwdta Ch. IX App. IT); 
(3) Ta wept Apédproy cab PAx|ufoveray cab Sdvvada (i.e. central Phrygia in 
our conception, but in Strabo’s conception northern Phrygia, for he 
divides what we reckon northern Phrygia between Mysia and Epiktetos) : 
(4) Apameia-Kibotos and Laodiceia and the surrounding’ cities and 
towns Aphrodisias, Colossai, Themisonion, Sanaos, Metropolis, Apollonia, 
and at a greater distance Peltai, Tabai, Eukarpia, Lysias (i.e. the whole 
south-western part of Phrygia, taking it in the widest sense). This 
division is clear and well carried out, if we make the single correction 
"Axpoveray for Eiuévecay: without the change the division loses its sharp 
precision, for Eumeneia and Peltai must go together in one eroup. 





* Ptolemy is a little hazy about the a good geographical list. 
Peltenoi, whom he thinks about as too > See CB LXXXV, where this is 
far N.; but otherwise the passage is pointed out. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


ROUTES IN THE SITCHANLI-OVA AND MOXEANOL}, 


(1) 1881 (with Sir C. Wilson) from Islam-Keui up Hammam-Su, 
Tchiflik-Keui, Geune, Duz-Agatch, to Afion-Kara-Hissar. 

(2) 1883 June (with Sterrett) from the Pentapolis, Saltik, Kilter, 
Yannik-Kuren, Yavashlar (obliterated inser.), Dolatann, Hodjalar, Doghla 
(Akche-Badarik, Kosluja, Tchupni, Gudubez?), Aghar-Hissar, Tchalji- 
Keui, Ulu-Keui, Yaghdi-Keui, Eldesann, Tchukurja, across Ahar-Dagh 
to Sitchanli-Ova, Avlann Pasha, Tazilar, Ginik, Dokutchlar, Sinan-Pasha, 
Duz-Agatch (Aivali, Bulja, Balmama), Geune, Avlann-Pasha, Tchiflik- 
Keui, Tunlu-Bunar, Otourak. Separate routes by Sterrett (a) Hodjalar, 
Doghla, Emiraz, Doghla. (b) Taziler, Geune, Karadja-Euren, Duz- 
Agatch, Tchai-Hissar, Khirka, Aivali, Geukche-Eyuk, Pasha-Keui (Kilij- 
Arslan, Sinir-Keui), Sinan-Pasha, Duz-Agatch. 

(3) 1883 October, from Afion-Kara-Hissar, Balmama, Bulja, Duz- 
Agatch, Karadja-Euren, Geune, Tchalishlar, Tchiflik-Keui, down Ham- 
mam-Su. 

(4) 1886 August (with Brown) from Afion-Kara-Hissar riding by 
night reach Tchiflik-Keui next morning. 


1 See explanations p. 619. 
2 Compare Armenian Gadubes, ‘like a cat.’ 
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THE JEWS IN PHRYGIA 


§ 2. The Legend of the Flood in Apameia 
§ 4. Fate of the Phrygian Jews 


§ 1. The Jews in Apameia p. 667. 
p. 669. §3. The Jews in Akmonia p. 673. 


p- 674. 


§ 1. Toe Jews in Apamera. Cicero! mentions that Flaccus, pro- 
praetor of Asia in 62 B.c., would not allow the contributions, which 
were regularly sent to Jerusalem by the Jews, to go out of Asia, and 
seized the money that was collected for the purpose. At Apameia nearly 
roo pounds weight of gold was taken and weighed before the praetor, 
at Laodiceia 20 pounds weight, an unknown amount at Adramyttion, 
and a little at Pergamos. But it is an error to state, as has frequently 
been done, that the 100 pounds had been contributed by the Jews of 
Apameia. It is clear that the sums seized had been brought to these 
great centres for export, and represented the contributions of large 
districts *. Hence Cicero’s statement proves only that there was a 
large Jewish population in Phrygia; and this is known from some 
other sources. But we may safely conclude that Apameia was one of 
their chief centres, for it united all the conditions favourable to their 
commercial and financial genius. Further, comparing the amount at 
Apameia and at Laodiceia, we infer that the Jews were far more 
numerous in Apameia and the cities connected with it than they were 
in the Laodicean group; and the evidence of inser. fully confirms 
this. Akmonia, Sebaste, Eumeneia, Apameia, Dokimion, Iconium 3, are 





* Pro Flacco 68: Th. Reinach Teates 2 dr. annually). M. Babelon Mél. 


Relatifs au Judaisme p. 237. 

2 M. Th. Reinach Monn. Juives pp. 72 f 
note, calculates that this weight of gold 
represents about 50,000 half-shekels, 
which he considers must either have 
been the sum of several years’ tax, or 
an extraordinary contribution; but in 
his Textes p. 240 he calculates that it 
ig Over 75,000 drachmae (each Jew paid 


Numism. I p. 169 infers that la popula- 
tion @Apamée a Vépoque Romaine, était 
Juive en grande partie. It would be 
safer to say that Apameia was the 
centre of a district in which a very 
large Jewish population dwelt. 

* CIG 9270 at Iconium is cléarly 
Jewish-Christian. Iconium was not in 
the Apamean district. 
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the cities where we can identify Jewish inscriptions, legends and names. 
We cannot doubt that this large Jewish population exercised a great 
influence on the development of the district and of the cities ; and we 
therefore proceed to investigate the traces of it in the inser. 

In no. 399 bis (third century) the law of the Jews is mentioned ; 
and we recognize there (with M.S. Reinach), not the law of Moses, 
but a regulation agreed upon between the city and the Jewish commu- 
nity for the protection of Jewish graves. Before a.p. 70 the Jews 
constituted, according to Roman law, a separate self-administering 
community, ‘the Nation of the Jews’ in Apameia1; but after that 
date the separate existence of the Jews as a nation was terminated, 
and the law recognized no distinction between the Jews and other 
provincials (except in respect of religion). It is remarkable that 
a separate law of the Jews should have been recognized in Apameia 
near two centuries later. 

Probably the Jewish community in Apameia is as old as the founda- 
tion of the city (280-261 B.c.). The Seleucid kings used the Jews as 
an element of the colonies which they founded to strengthen their 
hold on Phrygia and other countries”. Seleucus Nicator granted the 
Jews the full rights of citizenship, equal to those of Macedonians and 
Greeks, in all the cities which he founded; and this may doubtless 
be taken as an example of the general Seleucid policy, for the later 
kings * guarded the privileges of these Jewish Katoikot® in spite of the 
jealousy of their fellow-citizens. For example, distribution of oil was 
made to all citizens at the public expense ; but, as the Jews objected to 
use oil made by Gentiles, the gymnasiarchs were ordered to give them 
an equivalent in money ®, a right confirmed by Mucianus in Antioch 
67-69 A.D. ‘This and various other privileges were guaranteed to the 
Jewish Katotkot; and the whole probably constituted the ‘law of the 
Jews’ in Apameia, no. 399 bis. Experience showed that the Jews were 
a useful and loyal part of the Seleucid colonies; and when Antiochus 
the Great desired to strengthen his cause in Phrygia and Lydia about 
200 B.C., he brought 2000 Jewish families from Babylonia and settled 





176 €Ovos Trav ‘Iovdatav at Smyrna, them citizenship in the Ionian cities, 


S. Reinach Rev. des Ht. Juives VII p. 161: Josephus Ant. XII § 125 (which means 
the Alexandrian Jews had an Ethnarch that he planted colonies of Jews in 


at their head. these cities). See also p. 669, note I. 

* See pp. 10, 34, 196, 257, 421. ° See pp. 199 f, 583, 703. 

*-Josephus Ané. XII 3, 1 (§ 119) * Josephus Ant. XII § 120. On the 
quoted p. 34 note. Gymnasiarchs see p. 443. 


* Antiochus Theos 261-248 8.¢. granted 
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them in the strongholds, granting them lands and guaranteeing them 
his favour in every way 1. 

The fact that the Jewish Kutotkoi were encouraged and favoured 
by the Seleucid kings proves that they maintained the interests of the 
dominant party against the native population®. Thus they were an 
aristocratic faction in the Phrygian cities; and, though the Perga- 
menian policy differed, yet the Jews are not likely to have lost the 
position which they had gained. In the Roman period their success 
in so many suits before Roman officials, when their privileges were 
attacked, is a proof of their wealth and power ; for under the Republic 
they who could bribe highest were always successful. Especially the 
favour of Dolabella * was a mere matter of purchase. 

In A.D. 70, they lost their separate and peculiar position before 
Roman law. Advantage was taken of this by the cities of Antioch 
and Alexandria, which sought to deprive them also of citizenship ; but 
Vespasian and Titus confirmed their rights as citizens. The action of 
these two cities formed a test case; and, if it had gone against the 
Jews, they would obviously have lost their citizenship in all similar 
cities. But it would appear from no. 399 bis, that they not merely 
retained their equality in citizenship at Apameia, but also some (prob- 
ably almost all) of the peculiar privileges which they enjoyed beyond 
other citizens. These privileges were inseparable from their religion ; 
and, as their religion was made legitimate (on the payment of a poll- 
tax), the privileges connected with it were recognized. Only the tax 
which they formerly sent to Jerusalem (safe transmission of which was 
guaranteed by many enactments) was now turned into a Roman tax. 

It is very probable that the Jews would have a separate cemetery 
at Apameia; but the dearth of Jewish epitaphs is remarkable. Only 
one is known, no. 399 bis. But the Phrygian Jews seem to have aban- 
doned entirely the use of the Hebrew language and names‘; and it is 
impossible to identify them from their names alone. The language and 
tone of no. 315, 385, 394, suggests that they are Jewish or Jewish- 
Christian. 

§ 2. Tue LEGEND or THE FLoop In APAMEIA. On Apamean 
coins struck under Severus, Macrinus, and Philip, there appears (with 
slight variations in details) the same type of ‘a chest or ark (kiBwros) 





* See the whole letter of Antiochus, * On the Seleucid policy see pp. 260, 
Josephus Ant. XII § 148 ff, which was 420. 
doubtless preserved as a charter by the * Josephus Ant. XIV 10, 9 ff ($ 217 ff). 
Jews. He mentions the strong liking of * Unless they retained Hebrew names 
his predecessors for the Jewish settlers. in esoteric private use. 
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inscribed NQE, floating on water: within it are two figures, and stand- 
ing beside it a male and a female figure: on the top of the chest, 
a raven, and above a dove carrying an olive-branch!.’ M. Charles 
Lenormant has published a relief found in the Catacombs at Rome, 
‘which represents a scene identical in all points with the Apamean 
coin-type*.’ This type brings together two scenes of the tale of Noah: 
in one he with his wife is floating in the ark: in the other they are 
giving thanks on dry land after their preservation. 

Reasons have been stated above for the belief that the coin-engravers 
used as their model a picture exhibited in a public place in the city °, 
probably one of a series of illustrations of Apamean legends which 
adorned some public building, such as a stoa. Some time during the 
second century, probably, an artist represented the tale of Noah as an 
Apamean scene. In adapting the Hebrew tale to pictorial representa- 
tion, the artist took as his model the form which Greek art had already 
given to the myth of Danae and Perseus or of Auge and Telephos. 
The ark was represented as a box like that in which Danae or Auge 
had floated across the sea; and Noah and his wife were shown twice, 
once in the box (like Auge on a coin of Elaea*), and once standing 
beside it (like Danae on Pompeian wall-paintings®), raising their 
right hands towards heaven. 

That the legend of Noah was localized at Apameia is known from 
other sources. A passage of the Sibylline books®, composed probably 
in the imperial period, mentions that the ark (x:Bw7és) rested on the 
hill whence the Marsyas rises; and Cedrenus mentions the same tale. 
There is an obvious connexion between the by-name of the city, 


* Head Hist. Num. p. 558. See Plate I 
I and 2. 

2 Babelon Mélanges Numism. I p.172: 
I have not seen M. Ch. Lenormant’s 
publication ‘dans les Mélanges d’ Archéol. 
des PP. Cahier et Martin pp. 199-202.’ 

5 See p. 432. Hither a wall-painting 
or a scene in low relief, which is go- 
verned by similar principles of compo- 
sition, would satisfy the conditions. 

* Auge and Telephos on a coin of 
Elaea Imhoof MG p. 274 (a type cer- 
tainly influenced by Artemon’s picture 
of the finding of Danae Pliny XXXV 
139). The explanation of the type is 
given by Marx in Ath. Mitth. 1886 pp. 23f, 
a paper which has escaped M. Babelon’s 
attention p.173. Italsoseems unknown 


to the writers of the arts. Auge and 
Danae in Roscher’s Lexicon; but has 
not remained unobserved by Mr. Wroth 
B. M. Catalogue of Aeolis &c. p. 130, 
who defends the reading NE OY against 
Marx’s suggestion N€OK (6pov). 


‘ ® Three Pompeian pictures are de- 


scribed by Overbeck Kunstmyth. d. Zeus 
p- 414 after Helbig Wandgeméilde der 
v. V. versch. Stidte Campaniens no. 119- 
121. None of them seems to be pub- 
lished. 

° I 261 ff, quoted on p. 454: Cedrenus 
I p. 20, Syncellus I p. 38, Stephanus 
s.v. “Ikémov, Suidas s.v. Nadvvaxos, and 
Nonnus Dionys. XIII 522 ff also describe 
a Phrygian flood in terms similar to the 
Biblical flood. 
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Kibotos, and the tale of the ark of Noah; but there is no evidence 
whether the by-name (which occurs first in Strabo about A.D. 19) was 
derived from the tale, or the tale was localized here because of the 
name. It seems possible that there was a native Phrygian name, to 
which the grecized form Kibotos was given. In fact, we know that 
this transformation actually occurred elsewhere, for the name Kibotos 
occurs in Bithynia 4. But, on the other hand, we find reason to think 
that the Jewish element was quite strong enough in Apameia to give 
the city a by-name derived from the biblical legend as early as the 
time of Christ *. Evidence may yet be found; but though probability 
inclines toward Jewish origin of the name, one cannot feel any con- 
fidence at present. 

M. Babelon, who has discussed this subject with great care *, con- 
siders that most of the Jewish colonies of the Dispersion identified the 
loftiest mountain of their neighbourhood as that where the ark rested ; 
and that inthis way the Jews of Apameia selected the mountain behind 
Apameia, But this explanation seems unsatisfactory. Even suppos- 
ing that Jewish colonies as a rule did as M. Babelon supposes them 
to have done (though I cannot find that his references prove the state- 
ment), the Apamean colony would never have thought of the little 
hill of Kelainai* which is dominated by the whole ridge of Djebel- 
Sultan, and especially by its southern peak Ai-Doghmush (5580 ft.), 
a beautiful and striking mountain about six miles away, Further, 
two other mountains in full view from any prominent point in the 
city rise to a far greater height than even Ai-Doghmush, viz. Yan- 
Dagh (6619 ft.) and Ak-Dagh (8013 ft.), whose superior elevation was 
attested to the eyes of the Apamean Jews by the snow lying late on 
them. If M. Babelon’s theory were correct, one of these lofty moun- 
tains would surely have been selected as the ‘point where the ark 
rested. 

We must therefore conclude, with MM. Ch. Lenormant and Th. 
Reinach, that the hill of Kelainai was considered by the Apamean 
Jews to be the spot where the ark had rested, because an Apamean 


* Hist. Geogr. p. 186. It lay opposite 
Dakibyza ; and we have seen the pro- 
bability that the name Dakibyza was 
used in S. Phrygia (like Askania) : 
above, p. 31 note. 

* This view is stated by Gutschmid 
Rhein. Mus. 1864 XIX p. 400, and main- 
tained by M. Babelon and adopted by 
Schiirer Prophetin Isabel p. 54. Schiirer 
rightly rejects Prof. G. Hirschfeld’s 


idea that the name Kibotos was given 
to Apameia on account of its com- 
mercial importance. 

* Mélanges de Numism. I pp. 165 ff 
(ev. de Hist. des Religions 1891 XXIII 
pp- 174 ff). 

* My aneroid showed 815 feet above 
the railway station, i.e. 3660: the pro- 
posed railway tunnel through Djebel- 
Sultan is at a level of 3600. 
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legend of a deluge was already connected with the hill. M. Babelon 
objects that there is no trace of a native legend; but, in the first 
place, we know too little about Apamean beliefs to found anything 
on this failure, and secondly the legend of Anchouros mentioned 
above, p. 415, seems to point to a belief that the city rested on 
underground waters which were prevented from engulfing it by the 
protection of the Kelainian god seated on the Acropolis. This ap- 
proximates to the idea of a deluge, and we do not know all the forms 
in which it was probably current; but, taken as it is, 1t seems quite 
enough to suggest to the Jews (who came believing that the ark 
had rested somewhere in this northern land) the idea that Noah had 
stepped from the ark on the sacred hill dominating the city. If there 
was a native name Kibotos, applied to some part of the city, the 
Biblical legend would be sure to be localized there; but this, as we 
have seen, is not certain. 

This type was favoured in Apameia beyond any of the other 
legendary types; and it is quite probable that.the magistrates who 
chose this type for their coins may have been Jews, Artemas! and 
Alexander. The name Alexander was in use among the Phrygian 
Jews”; and its frequent appearance among the Phrygian Christians, 
no. 355, is probably due to that fact. 

If Alexander, who chose the Noah-type in the time of Philip, was 
a Jew, it would prove that the Phrygian Jews had degenerated 
greatly from the Jewish standard of religion; for he was a high- 
priest of the city (i.e. in the Imperial anit) It seems, however, 
not impossible that this may have been the case. Dr. Schiirer has 
shown to what superstitions the Jews of Thyatira had given way °*. 
In Cyprus and in Ephesos, also, some Jews had abandoned themselves 
to the practice of magical arts, which were stringently forbidden by 
the Mosaic law*. An Apamean Jew might therefore join in main- 
taining the loyal cultus, for the Roman Jews were always staunch 
Imperialists ; and at Akmonia we find Jews acting as high-priests in 
the Imperial cultus. 


1M. Babelon p.172 calls Artemas 
agonothete pour la troisiéme fois; but 
this is incorrect (as is proved by another 
legend of the same person €TTI - AP- 
TEMA-F-ATIAMEIC. KOINON - 
OPYTIAC), see p. 442 note 3. 

2 No. 562. The name was naturally 
common among a people loyal to the 
Seleucids; moreover Alexander the 


Great had protected and favoured the 
Jews, Josephus Bell. Jud. II 18,7. It 
was in use among the Greek-speaking 
Jews everywhere: the brother of Philo 
was Alexander. 

> Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira (Abhandl. 
Weizsdcker gewidmet pp. 39 ff). 

* Acts XIII 6, XIX 13 ff. 
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§ 3. Tae Jews In AkmonIA. Jewish inser., certain or probable, are 
more numerous near Akmonia than in all the rest of Phrygia put 
together; and they reveal to us Jews of rank and influence. Among 
the Asian Jews, women take an unusually prominent place!; and 
foremost among them was an Akmonian lady, Julia Severa, whose 
dignity and rank are attested by many coins and inscriptions. Few 
persons in the whole province are mentioned in go many documents 
as Julia Severa; and hardly any Phrygian inser. is more important 
than no. 559, from which we learn that she was a Jewess, for her 
origin seems to imply the Jewish origin of a number of other persons. 
The name Tyrronius, found at Iconium *, Akmonia and Sebaste, 
must be recognized as Jewish (no. 530, 5 59, 478 f); and two families, 
bearing the names Julius Severus and Servenius Cornutus, connected 
both with Akmonia and with Ancyra in Galatia, boasting of royal 
descent and intermarrying with one another, are probably also Jewish. 
The evidence is not sufficient to demonstrate the latter inference ; it 
merely suggests it as probable, and we can only register it, at present, 
as such and wait the discovery of further evidence ; but the connexion 
_of these families with one another and with both Akmonia and 
Ancyra is a fact both certain and noteworthy *. A slight confirma- 
tion may be mentioned. Severus, consul about 140, proconsul of 
Asia in A.D. 153-4, is believed by Waddington to have been named 
Julius Severus; he was of royal descent; he was connected with 
Ancyra, where two inscriptions in his honour are found*; but he 
also belonged to a family of Upper Phrygia, as Aristides tells us 5, 
Akmonia was in Upper Phrygia; and, if our hypothesis as to the 
Akmonian family be correct, the discrepancy between our authorities 
as to his origin is fully explained. Aristides’ description of him as 
a very well known man, stately, determined, unbending, suits his 
royal descent °, | 

The extreme interest of this hypothesis warrants us in allowing it 
a place in this chapter, even though it cannot be ranked as proved. 
The full discussion of the subject is connected with Aneyra, rather 
than with Akmonia. To the former place belong all the documents 
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' See comm. on no. 559. ° fv O€ Hyepay Tis "Aolas rére avip Kad 
* A Jewish colony in Iconium Acts pdra tev yropivwv SeBijpos tov dd ris 

xiv. 1, CIG 9270 (quoted p. 734). dvobev Ppvyias Arist. iep. Noy. (I p. 505 
* See comm. on no. 530, 551-559. Dind.). 


* CIG 4033, 4034: one in AE Mit, IX ° avip tyros rods rpdrovs, Kal 6 rt yvoin 
118: see Wadd. Fastes § 143. Severus xat mpo€hoiro ovk dy petro odderl p, 523: 
was not governor of Galatia; the inser. cp. pp. 525, 527-9. Compare the de- 
are erected by personal friends. scription of Polemon of Laodiceia, p. 43. 
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which allude to royal descent’, The descent is explained by Franz 
and Waddington as being from one of the Galatian tetrarchial families ; 
but, if the families are Jews, we should have to admit, either that 
the Jews intermarried extensively with Galatian families, or that the 
families claimed to be sprung from Jewish kings. 

At Akmonia, and in Phrygia generally, Christians and Jews seem 
to have been in close relations, and it is often difficult to determine 
whether an inscr. is Jewish or Jewish-Chr. (no. 411 f, 466, 563 f, 635). 
The relations were not always friendly (no. 232); but the same names 
and formulae were used by both. In a Chr. inscr. 466, a form which 
has little of the Chr. character seems to spring from Judaism. But 
in this subject, we depend rather on the general impression derived 
from the situation and from the inscr. as a whole, than on definite 
single facts. 

In Akmonia a series of epitaphs are found containing a curse quite 
different in character from the ordinary Phrygian forms of impreca- 
tion against the violator of the tomb; this curse has a thoroughly 
Semitic intensity, and Oriental parallels to it are easily found. One 
of the epitaphs, no. 563, contains a reference to ‘the most high God, 
in a form which is almost certainly Jewish?; and the whole series 
may be set down as either Jewish, or due to the influence of Jewish 
manners and beliefs on the Akmonian people (no. 564-567). 

§ 4. Fare or THE Puryaian Jews. The Phrygian Jews, many of 
whom had been brought from Babylonia about 200 B.C., are con- 
sidered in the Talmud as the Ten Tribes; and it is said that the 
baths and wines of Phrygia had separated the Ten Tribes from their 
brethren*, They lost connexion with their own land and people ; 
they forgot their language ; they did not participate in the philosophy 
and education of the Alexandrian Jews; and they were much more 
readily converted to Christianity, which is what the Talmud calls 
their separation from their brethren*. We may then take the mar- 
riage of the Jewess Eunice at Lystra to a Greek, and the exemption 
of her son Timotheus from the Mosaic law® as typical of a relaxation 
of the exclusive Jewish standard in Lycaonia and Phrygia and an 
approximation to the pagan population around them. This is con- 








1 Baciiéov kal terpapxav andyovoy, CIG no. 466. 
4033 f, 4030, Mordtmann Marm. Ancyr. 3 Neubauer Géogr. du Talmud p. 315. 
p. 16, Domaszewski AHMit. IX p. 129 * Neubauer l.c. In my St. Paul the 
(riyv ex Bacthéwy Sepounviay Kopvotray Kop- Trav. pp. 142 ff, reasons are stated for 
yndiav KTA., see p. 648. following his weighty authority. 

2 It is probably Jewish-Christian, like ® Acta XVile. 
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firmed by several indications in our inser. Julia Severa was a high- 
priestess in the Imperial cultus, in association successively with her 
two husbands, no. 530, 550: so also was Servenia Cornuta, no. 551. 
The worship of Poppaea as Sebaste Eubosia seems to have been 
maintained by Jews (no. 530). Alexander, the high-priest at Apameia, 
was probably a Jew. 

The Akmonian Jews, then, seem to have regarded Akmonia as their 
fatherland, not merely in name (no. 561), but in reality. They took 
the Roman Empire as their country, and in every way showed them- 
selves loyal, even to the extent of engaging in the loyal worship of 
the Emperors. 

The approximation between the Jews and the native population 
was not likely to be wholly on one side. The fascination which the 
lofty morality and proud separation of the Jewish religion exercised 
on the Roman world is well known; and Phrygia was probably even 
more likely than other countries to come under that influence. In 
no. 232, according to our interpretation, there is an example of this 
Judaizing tendency ; and though no other example can be given, we 
must remember that inscr. can rarely throw light on such move- 
ments of thought. But the tendency of Paul’s Phrygian converts at 
Colossae, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch to lapse into Judaistic prac- 
tices, and the multitudes that flocked to the synagogue in Antioch, 
show how strongly the Jews had affected the district. Moreover the 
position of the Jews in Apameia and Akmonia, and the facts related 
in § 2, could hardly have come about, unless the native population 
had come to some degree under Jewish influence. 

These considerations lead up to the question as to the ultimate fate 
of the Phrygian Jews. Why do we never hear of them in later 
history? The answer must, I think, be that they gradually became 
merged in the surrounding people. It may seem improbable that 
a large Jewish population should lose its separate character, and be 
swallowed up in a race which probably possessed lower intellectual 
power and vigour. But the separatism of the Jews is dependent on 
their religion; and the evidence of the Talmud is clear, that the 
Phrygian Jews failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and 
thus were divided from their brethren. On the one hand they 
approximated to the Graeco-Roman civilization, were ardent sup- 
porters of the Imperial policy, and engaged in the Imperial cultus (at 
least in outward form, and that cultus was never more than an 
outward form); on the other hand they were probably to a large 
extent Christianized at an early period; and even those who had 
taken the Imperial side, and conformed to the State worship, were 
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likely in the fourth century to continue the same conformity when 
Christianity had become the State religion. Thus the Phrygian Jews 
melted into the general Chr. population. 


Notr.—It is not possible to give a sure list of Jewish inscr. in 
Phrygia, but the following have some bearing on the subject: no. 231, 
232, 315, 385, 394, 399 bis, 411, 412, 466, 530, 550-567. 
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§ 1. Geography of the Glaukos Valley p.677. § 2. The Pentapolis of Phrygia 


p. 678. §8. Hieropolis or Hierapolis p. 679. § 4. Brouzos p. 683. = $5. 
Otrous p. 686. §6. Stektorion p. 689. §7. Eukarpia p.690. § 8. Lykaones, 
p. 693. § 9. The Turkish Conquest p. 695. 


Appendices : I. Inscriptions p. 698. II. Bishops p. 706. III. Routes p. 707. 


§ 1. GEOGRAPHY OF THE GLAUKOS VALLEY. The chief sources of 
the Glaukos! river are in a lofty chain of bare rocky volcanic moun- 
tains running due N. as far as Afion-Kara-Hissar. The main mass 
of the chain is some distance S. of that city, between Brouzos and 
Synnada. Towards N. it ends in a line of isolated conical hills pro- 
truding like columns out of the flat soil of the Kara-Hissar plain (like 
the grander line of cones stretching NE. from Kara-Dagh across the 
plain of Lycaonia). Towards S. it passes into Gumalar-Dagh, a chain 
of quite different character, grass-covered lofty hills and high-lying 
valleys, green and often marshy. Further to 8., Gumalar-Dagh sinks 
into more bald and rounded hills, which separate Tchul-Ovasi 
(Metropolis) from Dombai-Ovasi (Aurokra). As we crossed the 
Gumalar-Dagh in 1891 from the Pentapolis to Metropolis”, the 
aneroid indicated a summit level of 6,600 ft., with hills rising further 
above our path, and at 6,000 ft. we were crossing a beautiful open glen, 
entirely surrounded by hills, a mere marsh in the middle, dotted over 
with the black tents of the nomad mountaineers. But crossing more 
to S. from Metropolis towards Duz-Bel in 1883 the summit was barely 
4,500, and on the Eastern Highway between Aurokra and Metropolis * 
in 1881 only 3,900. 


1 The name Glaukos is used with re- also gone over the passes that lead from 


serve, asit is possible that Kloudros was 
the name of the river. See Ch. X $1. 
2 On a line direct from Hieropolis to 
Metropolis (ascending from Karghyn, 
descending on Yiprak). 
3 Besides these three crossings, I have 


the Synnada valley to Sandykli (1881), 
from Saoran on the extremest N. branch 
of the Glaukos by an easy crossing to 
Synnada (1883), and from Saoran direct 
across the mountains to Afion-Kara- 
Hissar (1887): but I had not an aneroid. 
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On the western side of that chain is a long depression stretching 
S. to N., traversed by an easy road leading ultimately to Dorylaion and 
Constantinople. The depression is divided into several parts : furthest 
to 8S. is Dombai-Ovasi (Aurokra Ch. XI § 25): crossing from Dombai 
(3,400 ft.) the bare flat ridge of Bel-Kavak (ab. 3,900 ft.) we reach 
the territory of Stektorion, a long valley of varying width, unpro- 
ductive in its southern and higher parts, but fertile lower down, 
where the city lies (3,480 ft.) behind the lofty Ak-Dagh and Khoma- 
Dagh: the valley of Stektorion widens N. into Sandykli-Ova proper, 
where on the higher E. side is the mediaeval castle of Sandykli 
(3.600 ft.)1, and on the fertile W. side are the four cities Hieropolis, 
Otrous, Eukarpia and Brouzos: Sandykli-Ova, which is bounded on 
W. by the hilly country of the Moxeanoi, rises on N. towards a steep 
ridge (3,880), which is broken at the middle by the gorge where one of 
the Glaukos branches forces its way 8. into the Pentapolis-valley 
beside the village Bash-Agatch: beyond this ridge lies a small valley, 
Cutchuk-Sitchanli-Ova, containing several small and poor villages, the 
chief of which is Saoran (3,950). Saoran lies in the corner between 
two ridges of watershed, one stretching away W. to Abar-Dagh *, the 
other S. dividing the Pentapolis from Synnada. 

The streams flowing 8. from Saoran and N. from the Bel-Kavak 
ridge, meet near Kukarpia®, after being joined on the way by many 
small affluents chiefly from the mountains E.; the united stream then 
flows away W. through a broken hilly region (the N. skirts of Ak- 
Dagh and 8. part of the Moxeanoi), receiving there the Aram-Tchai 
(which flows down from Ahar-Dagh), and turning round the spurs of 
Ak-Dagh towards S., penned in between them and Burgas-Dagh, it 
issues at last on the open stretch of the Maeander valley, 2 miles E. of 
Kumeneia. 

§ 2. Tor Penrapotis or PuryeiA. The name Pentapolis is men- 
tioned only twice: (1) in the signature of bishop Paul at the Council 
held in Constantinople in 4.D. 553, who styles himself ‘ misericordia 
Dei episcopus sanctae ecclesiae Stectorit cwitatis Pentapoliticae 
regionis Phrygiae Salutaris provinciae’: (2) in Nicetas Chon. p. 162 
quoted in § 9. The list of Hierocles shows at a glance what the five 
cities are: he begins his enumeration of Salutaris with the five names, 
and in the first sentence which I ever published about Phrygia, before 


1 M. Radet gives Sandykli as 3,527 ft. 2 See Ch. XIV $1: crossed by Hassan- 
He probably reckoned at the house Bel 4,300 ft. 
where he lived: the castle is on a > Compare the Kara-Eyuk plain and 
hill. streams, Ch. VIII § 1. 
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discovering the signature of bishop Paul, these five names were 
selected as being a separate group!: Eukarpia, Hierapolis, Otrous, 
Stektorion, Brouzos. Thereafter Hierocles crosses the mountains 
K. to Synnada ?, 

A late Byzantine name Zapérata Mtdwvos is mentioned by Nicetas 
in the Pentapolis. This is interpreted in § 9 as a grecized form of the 
name Hissar-Abad, Place-of-the-Castle, showing that already in 1158 
the Castle of Sandykli was the chief place in the valley. The name 
Mvdwv is obscure, perhaps it was the original Greek name of the 
locality where the Castle was built. 

Sandykli seems to be a purely modern (i.e. mediaeval) foundation. 
Hamilton observed that it ‘has no appearance of being the site of an 
ancient city. It probably arose in the later Byzantine period; and, 
if the latest Notitiae Episcopatwum were descriptions of the real state 
of the country instead of being little better than antiquarian survivals 
from preceding centuries, we should probably find that several of the 
bishoprics of the Pentapolis had disappeared, and that one of them 
had the additional form ro. Zapamdrov, implying that Hissar-Abad 
had become the actual residence of the bishop who bore the title of 
one of the old cities. 

In the Sandykh valley it is noteworthy that the ancient cities 
occupy situations in the hollow, low-lying, but most fertile parts, 
whereas the modern city is planted on the higher land, towards the 
opposite (E.) side of the valley. The modern situation is the most 
healthy, the most defensible, and closest to the source of the water 
supply. The ancient sites are closest to the-sources of wealth, viz. 
the lines of road and the fertile lands; and superior engineering 
skill brought to them a good supply of water from the springs on 
the hills to E. In the Ishekli district, likewise, the three ancient 
cities were clustered together at one side of the valley. 

§ 3. HIEROPOLIS OR HIERAPOLIS is fixed at Kotch-Hissar by its 
proximity to the hot-springs (Therma, Ilidja), which are about 2 miles 


1 BCH 1882 p. 503. 

2 M. Radet identifies the Pentademi- 
tai of Ptolemy V 2, 15, with the inha- 
bitants of the Pentapolis; but it is 
obvious that Ptolemy is there describing 
the demoi of the western lands of the 
province Asia, and only in V 2, 27, does 
he enumerate the demoi of Phrygia 
Magna. The Olympenoi who are men- 
tioned in V 2, 15, cannot of course be 
placed in Bithynia. They bordered on 


the territory of Aeolic Aigai (see inscr. 
in §.Reinach Chroniques d’ Orient p. 711). 
Groups of cities were often called by 
such names: e.g. the Hexapolis of 
Bithynia in the signature of Callinicus 
bishop of Apameia at Chalcedon (Actio 
III), the Hexapolis of Phrygia Hist. 
Geogr. p. 142, the Pentapolis of Ravenna 
Theophanes p. 357, with many more 
familiar cases. 
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S. from it, and are closely connected with it in the local legend 
that grew round the name of the historical bishop, Avircius Marcellus 
of Hieropolis. As Kiepert long ago observed 1, we may always look 
for some striking manifestation of divine influence, e.g. hot springs 
or mephitic exhalations, in the neighbourhood of any place called 
Hierapolis. Close to Kotch-Hissar on N. are considerable remains of 
a large peripteral temple, apparently of rather coarse work, which may 
be identified as the old religious centre of the valley, occupying in 
it the same position as Attanassos in the Eumenian district, or Mén 
Karou in the country on the S. bank of the Lycos. 

This identification suits well with the milestone erected by the ‘most 
brilliant city of the Hieropolitans,’ no. 630. 

Hieropolis or Hierapolis, then, was the old religious and ruling 
centre of the valley; and it is clear from Ptolemy? that the popula- 
tion was originally called the Hierapolitai or Hieropolitai. But, 
as in almost every other Phrygian valley, new foundations were 
made in the development of its history. The Anatolian village 
system at first ruled probably over almost the whole valley. A com- 
mercial city after the style of Kelainai is very likely to have existed 
early ; and, if so, probably Eukarpia was that city. Further, at one 
point after another there grew up cities of the Greek type, colonies 
and garrisons of the Greek kings. 

The question as to the correct form of the name is a complicated 
one. I believe that I was the first to show that the name used 
locally was Hieropolis, though Hierapolis is the literary form*. It 
would be wrong to alter a literary passage, and to thrust into it the 
name Hieropolis in defiance of the MSS. Yet this is what all editors 
insist on doing in no. 657, which has a good claim to rank as a piece 
of literature and not as a mere epitaph. Some years ago‘, it was 
pointed out that Hierapolis was the form demanded there alike by 
metre and by MSS.; but this unanswerable defence of the tradition 
is ignored by the foreign scholars who treat that remarkable docu- 
ment. They repeat a fragment of the principle laid down in my 
earlier essays with regard to the name, adopting the fragmentary 
rule from predecessors without investigating the evidence for it. If 
they looked into the facts, they would recognize that there are many 
exceptions and restrictions, and that it is quite unjustifiable to lay 


1 See Franz Fiinf Inschr. u. fiinf St. * The name was introduced in my 
D.036; article in BCH 1882 pp. 503 ff. 

* See V 2, 27 and the commentary in * Expositor 1889 IX p. 271. 
App. III to Ch. XIV. 
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down any absolute rule about the name. Inasmuch as every foreign 
scholar who touches on the subject repeats the name Hieropolis, as 
if that were final, it is necessary here to restate the case, and to 
show especially what was the usage of Chr. writers, such as Avircius 
Marcellus, the author of no. 657. 

The form Hieropolis, in place of the strict Greek Hiera Polis, was 
used in several cities of Asia Minor and Syria, where the true Greek 
feeling had not yet established itself. When the Greek spirit had 
affected the region strongly, the name became Hierapolis. In the 
Lycos valley Hierapolis replaced Hieropolis in official usage under 
Augustus'; and the chanze marks a stage in the hellenization of 
Phrygia. The difference of name implies a difference in religious and 
social feeling as well as in literary and grammatical correctness. 
Hieropolis was in origin probably merely a false form?; but it could 
be taken to imply ‘the City of the Hieron. The hieron was the 
central fact, and the city was an appendage to it: that was the Asian 
idea, and the form Hieropolis suited the idea, and was used at Komana 
of Cappadocia*®, at the Syrian Hieropolis-Mabog, at the Cilician 
Hieropolis-Kastabala*, and in Upper Phrygia. To the Greek view 
the city was the central fact, and, as hallowed by the presence of the 
god in his temple, it was the holy city, Hiera Polis. Individuals 
educated to share in the Greek spirit preferred the correct Greek form, 
even when the official name continued to have the Asian form Hiero- 
polis. Thus we find the Syrian city called Hierapolis by Lucian, 
Strabo, Aelian, Pliny, Plutarch, Julian, Ammianus; but coins and 
Stephanus have the form Hieropolis. The change of form at Hiera- 
polis in the Lycos valley is therefore important as proving the complete 
supremacy of Greek feeling there even in official usage as early as 
Augustus: the Lycos valley was thoroughly hellenized then. We may 
be sure however that many more educated natives had discarded the 
form Hieropolis long before that time. 

In the third century the valley of the Pentapolis was still not 
thoroughly hellenized; inscriptions still mention Hieropolis after 
A.D. 280 (no. 630). Hence the rule that Phrygian coins later than 
A.D. 180 reading I€EPOTIOAEITOAN are to be attributed to the city 
of the Pentapolis, has been accepted by all numismatists° that have 


1 See p. 107. * In inser. discovered by Mr. Bent 
2 Like Megalopolis for Megale Polis. JHS 1890 pp.243-246, The name Kas- 
3 In three inscr. BCH 1883 pp.129-  tabala alone occurs in literature. 
131. The name Komana alone occurs > It was first stated in JHS 1883 
in literature. p. 432. No coins of the city earlier 
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discussed the subject. Official usage in the third century is clear: 
two inscriptions and coins of half a dozen different types agree in the 
form. But that does not prove that the name must be altered in the 
literary tradition: it does not prove that educated men called the city 
Hieropolis. On the contrary it is apparent that Christian feeling 
objected to the form Hieropolis both in Syria and in Phrygia. Hiera- 
polis is the form of naming either city in all the published Notitiae 
Episc. and in all the MSS. which I have examined, in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in Georgius Cyprius, in all the Concilia except 
A.D. 347', in Malalas, Procopius, Zonaras. In Hierocles alone the form 
Hieropolis, found in most MSS., is preferred rightly in the recent text 
of Burckhardt, though rejected by previous editors. 

It would be uncritical to suggest that such unanimity in several 
score cases is due to mere error in transmission. There must have 
been a distinct feeling among the Chr. against the form Hieropolis. 
Partly this might be attributed to better knowledge of Greek, for the 
Greek literary feeling hated and rejected the form Hieropolis%. But 
it was originally due in a much greater degree to the feeling in the 
district that Hieropolis was the pagan name, the name that implied 
bondage to the heron and the false gods. The name Hieropolis 
implied the power of the hzeron, which with its great priestly college 
was ever before the Chr. as a present evil; and it is pointed out else- 
where that in Phrygia Christianity necessarily told in favour of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, which was opposed to the hiera every- 
where *. Thus there was a certain tendency in Christian feeling to 
reject the name Hieropolis; and this tendency gradually moulded 
Chr. nomenclature. In the language of the fourth and later centuries 
the name Hieropolis passed out of use; and we have seen‘ that the 
tendencies which became supreme in those centuries began among the 
leading spirits of the earlier centuries. 

With regard to the form of the name in a Chr. document about 
A.D. 200, it must therefore be a question of evidence in each individual 


than Severus and Caracalla are known. one of the crimes charged against the 


The reasons are stated JHS 1887 pp. 
477f and need not be repeated here. 

* Hierapolis of Phr. Sal. 431, perhaps 
325 (but Hieropolis A.D. 347, see App. 
II): Hierapolis of Syria 325, 381, 431, 
451, 553: in some of these cases the 
name occurs several times, 

2 But in Ch. XII § 1 it is pointed out 
that bad sense for Greek language was 


Christians. 

5 See my St. Paul the Trav. Ch. VI § 1. 
At a later time the Imperial policy 
allied itself with the popular supersti- 
tion against Christianity (Church in 
R. E. p. 335); but that was when the 
Emperors ceased to represent the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the Roman world. 

=> Oheew les: te 
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instance. We might expect, and we actually find, no 656, that the 
common form was used by the common man; but that does not prove 
that a leader like Avircius Marcellus must necessarily do the same. 
In his epitaph metre and the MSS. agree that he used the form Hiera- 
polis; and it is mere @ priori assumption of the most uncritical kind 
to alter the form conjecturally. 

A place in the agora of Hieropolis was named Phrougis’, a word 
which is perhaps connected with the personal name Phrougios, no. 446, 
though the alternative form Phragellion does not suit the connexion. 
The name, which occurs only in the legendary Acta of St. Abercius, 
Ch. XVII § 2, may be accepted as real. 

§ 4. Brouzos is fixed at Kara-Sandykli, beside which there are 
manifest traces of an ancient city, by inscr. 634, on a marble pedestal 
standing in an open space outside the mosque. The remains of the 
city still én situ were too much dilapidated, when we visited the place 
in 1881, to give any indication of the character of the city’. The 
most conspicuous monument of Brouzos is the doorway of a Greek 
temple, which has been utilized for the outer gateway of the mosque : 
it may perhaps be referred to the period of Augustus. It appeared 
to us to be actually in its original position, in which case the mosque 
would have replaced the old temple, and might be expected to contain 
some of its stones; but it is certain that the walls of the temple have 
been entirely destroyed down to the level of the soil. The accompany- 
ing illustrations are by Mr. A. C. Blunt, who travelled with us in 
1881; but this fine doorway, in almost perfect preservation, would 
have been worthy of being drawn in a more complete form. 

An interesting piece of Chr. ornamental work is given under 
no. 662, and an example of the ‘door’ form of tombstone, drawn by 
Mr. A. C. Blunt, under no. 635. 

Cavedoni pointed out that the name appears on coins sometimes 
as BPOYEHNON 8, and inferred that colonists from Brousis, a district 
of Macedonia, had been settled there by the Greek kings. The single 
coin mentioned by Cavedoni seems not yet to be acknowledged by 
the numismatists *; and this weakens the force of the argument, which 


1 JHS 1882 p. 349. 5 Annali 1861 p.149. Variation be- 
2 Des fragments de construction encore tween 2 and Z in spelling is found 
en place s’élévent du sol: les lignes de elsewhere: Zmyrna and Smyrna. 
murs peuvent étre suivies par endroits, et * Both Mr. Head and M. Imhoof- 
une colline basse voisine de ces vestiges est Blumer doubt it: the coins often have 
couverte des traces que la vie antique laisse SN, and this, blurred, is readily mistaken 
aprés elle BCH 1882 p. 504. fore. 
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has convinced MM. Legrand and Chamonard?; but, in spite of this 
doubt, I now feel inclined to agree with them in regarding Brouzos as 
a Macedonian colony”. Such a colony is exceedingly likely to have 
been founded in this valley on this important route; and Brouzos 
seems most likely to have been the colony. The point remains 
uncertain ; but the following argument points to a military coloniza- 
tion at Brouzos. 

A coin-type in several varieties is characteristic of the Pentapolis. 





It occurs at Stektorion and Otrous, as well as at Brouzos, varying in 
details, but of the same general character: a male figure armed steps 
with his right foot on the prow of a vessel, looking backwards with 
his head turned over his left shoulder as he does so. This type seems 
to indicate an emigration by sea. At Brouzos, Mr. Head considers the 
figure to be Poseidon, for he is nude and hurling a trident*’. At 
Stektorion a hero with helmet and cuirass is represented, brandishing 
a weapon in his right hand and protecting himself with a shield *. 


1 BCH1893 p. 278. of the objection which formerly seemed 
2 A Macedonian colony at Thyateira to me conclusive against the view of 
is attested only by one inscr.; and the Cavedoni BCH 1882 p. 510. 
title MAKEAONQON never occurs on 8 This type seems not to be published. 
coins. This analogy breaks the force * Imhoof MG p. 412. 
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At Otrous also the retreating figure is a warrior; his raised right hand 
holds no weapon, but in his lowered left he grasps a spear. The 
difference points to peaceful emigration from a foreign land to Otrous 
and expulsion from across sea of a people who settled at Stektorion. 
At Brouzos the god seems to be represented as the guardian and leader 
of immigrant warriors from across the sea; and this would suit excel- 
lently the theory that the city was settled by a military colony of 
Macedonians. 

The coinage of Brouzos formed a model for that of Hieropolis, which 
begins later: one type at Hieropolis is, as M. Waddington told me, 
identical with one of Brouzos in his collection!. Another Hieropolitan 
type, the nude Zeus Aetophoros? hurling a thunderbolt, is modelled 
on the type of Poseidon hurling a trident at Brouzos. But for the 
study of such relations we must await the publication of M. Imhoof- 
Blumer’s Corpus of Greek coins, 

A remarkable type is common to Brouzos and to Akmonia. It repre- 
sents Zeus sitting aloft with sceptre in his left hand, and patera in 
his right; while serpent-legged giants writhe beneath him apparently 
supporting his throne. The giants grasp with one hand at Akmonia 
their own serpent-tails, as if completely subdued, at Brouzos missile 
stones, as if still resisting *. These types belong to the period 222-238 ; 
and they probably originate in two works of art, which were dedicated 
in those cities about that time. At Akmonia the monument was 
perhaps a relief on marble, of which a fragment has been preserved 
by Hamilton, and is represented on p. 626 after his drawing. 

On coins of Brouzos TI- AIK - POYDINOC (wrongly read in Mionnet 
no. 306) ¢ A.D. 200 is often mentioned on coins, generally by cognomen 
only. 

§ 5. Orrous. On the wide Sandykli-Ova I looked confidently for 
an ancient site on the higher HE. side. Numerous villages are dotted 
along the skirts of the hills; and the names Ekin-Hissar and Karadja- 
Kuren, especially, seemed to point to an old city. But I have examined 
personally almost every village on that side of the valley *; and could 
neither see nor learn anything to justify the belief that an ancient city 





* JHS 1887 p. 478. 

2 This type may serve as a proof that 
the Zeus Bronton of N. Phrygia was 
worshipped also in the Pentapolis. 

5 Reproduced on Pl. II 3, 4. See 
Imhoof in Beitr. z. griech. Miinzk. in 
Zft. f. Num, XIIL and Waddington 
Voy. Num. pp. 7 f (Rev. Numism. 1851 


pp. 155 f). 

* The upper valley where Karghyn, 
Bektash, and other villages lie, was 
examined by Sterrett in 1883; and 
again in 1891 I went over all the vil- 
lages except Dut-Agatch ; but we found 
no ancient work that might not safely 
be reckoned as carried. 
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was situated on the E. side. All the old sites are clustered in the 
lower and more fertile parts. But that is not an @ priori theory 
on my part; it is a conclusion reached only after long exploration, 
after much questioning of the natives, and several excursions to see 
reported ‘old stones’ in the fields. Exploration can rarely be reckoned 
complete, and certainly our exploration of Sandykli-Ova is far from 
complete; but, on the evidence as it stands, I cannot accept M. Radet’s 
suggestion, thrown out without any personal exploration ' and without 
any corroboration from remains discovered there, that Otrous was 
situated at Kusura. 

Before we had explored the country, I suggested that Otrous might 
be situated north from Kelendres, and MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
return to that opinion?. But I have tried in vain to find any site in 
that direction. The only traces of ancient life which we could find 
were some insignificant Byzantine fragments at Tchukurja; and 
MM. Legrand and Chamonard, who have been there, conclude (as I did) 
that a Greek city could not reasonably be placed there. The two 
French scholars cling to the opinion that Otrous may be somewhere 
else in that neighbourhood, because (as they say) they were prevented 
from examining it. I, who have examined it, have abandoned the 
opinion—not definitively, but on the existing evidence, though I shall 
gladly accept the results of any new exploration. 

Tchor-Hissar is an ancient site; and on it lies a stone with an 
inser. which suits Otrous well, though it does not contain the name 
of the city, no. 638. The site is surprisingly close to Hieropolis, only 
24 miles distant; but there is no reason to think that either Otrous or 
Hieropolis was a large city. Moreover the theory suggested by the 
facts stated on no. 638 implies that Otrous must have been very near 
the hieron. As a final argument, Tchor (which is not a common 
Turkish name) may possibly be a corruption of the ancient name °. 

Brouzos was, as we have seen, probably a Macedonian, i.e. Seleucid 
military colony. Otrous was also a foreign settlement; and the theory 
that naturally springs from its situation is that it was a katoikia of 
mercenary soldiers, formed to strengthen Pergamenian influence in the 


1 He was driven in a wagon rapidly 
across the valley, prostrate from fever, 
a situation deserving sympathy, but not 
conducive to effective exploration. 

BCH £303. 275. 

8’ The resemblance is too slight to 
constitute a reason of any independent 
value; but it may lend some feeble 


corroboration to the theory arrived at 
on other grounds. Tchor means ‘ brack- 
ish water’; and this name has no local 
suitability. Probably the old name was 
corrupted into a form that had a mean- 
ing in Turkish, cp. Sivasli p. 581, 
Dumanli &c. p. 575. 
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valley in opposition to Brouzos. For this reason it was placed near 
the hieron, and probably on a part of the land that belonged to the 
god and his priests!. That was probably the case with the other 
Pergamenian settlements at Dionysopolis and Eumeneia; and in each 
case there is reason to think that the new foundation was made with 
the consent of the priests and in pursuance of a policy with which 
they were in sympathy’, viz. the construction of a Graeco-Asianic 
society and civilization. Thus Otrous is presented to us as the Perga- 
menian counterpoise to the Seleucid Brouzos; we have once more 
a case of the same class that meets us so frequently in Phrygia, 
Tripolis opposing Laodiceia in the Lycos valley, Phylakaion against 
Themisonion in the Kazanes valley, Humeneia balancing Peltai in the 
Maeander valley, and Tralla-Aetos opposite to the Mysomakedones 
on the great pass of the Pergamenian and Seleucid struggle. At 
Eumeneia and Otrous we notice that the Pergamenian settlement 
is planted still closer to the hieron than the Seleucid, which had been 
placed near it. 

The name Otrous probably connects the katoikia with Otruai or 
Otroia on lake Askania in Bithynia*®. A coin type representing Aeneas 
carrying Anchises and leading his little son Askanios by the hand 
may be interpreted as symbolizing an emigration from the Askanian 
shore. The type previously described implies an emigration beyond 
the sea; and we thus arrive at the conclusion that the mercenaries 
settled in Otrous came partly from Europe and partly from the Bithynian 
lake Askania. From one of the European mercenary families sprang 
Alexander the Macedonian, mentioned no. 638 and perhaps 639, who 
may be identified by a highly probable conjecture with a person 
commemorated on coins, AAEZANAPOC - ACIAPXHC - ANEOHKEN - 
OTPOHNQN—evidently a man of property and influence, who had 
held the Asiarchate. Probably it was he who enabled Otrous to take 
its share in the burden imposed on Asian cities of finding persons at 
intervals to fill such expensive but honourable positions in the pro- 
vincial cultus*. Doubtless some guarantee was required that Otrous 
would be able to fulfil its obligations, and Alexander aided it to give 
the guarantee’. The Curators who were imposed for a time on 


1 jepa yy OY x@pa. from this heroic name comes ’ArpoFia 
2 See Ch. X § 1 and 2, and p. 126. or Orpofia, and “Orpofos (cp. Kadofos 
8 See Hist. Geogr. p. 189, where G. usually plur. KadofFo:). 

Curtius’s identification of Atreus and * See pp. 436 f. 

Otreus (compare Tataion-Tottaion &c. ° Hence he was o7kistes, no. 638. 

p. 153, Hist. Geogr. p. 240) is quoted: 
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Apameia, until the generosity of Mithridatianus enabled it to form 
a fund and get rid of them (no. 297), are an example of the securities 
and devices used by the Emperors to keep the cities up to their duties. 

Coins €1T - NIFPEINOY - OTPOHNON - APX - were struck under 
Geta, probably the same time with those of Alexander. The earliest 
known coin is of Commodus, €T1l - €PMHAOQ®IAOY - APX - (Wad- 
dington). 

§ 6. STEKTORION is fixed by inser. 640, found in the Turbe of 
Mentesh-Baba in the village which is named after him. The exact 
site is marked by a large mound in the plain nearly two miles NE. 
from Mentesh, and one mile WSW. from Ille-Mesjid. The mound 
is fortified by ruined walls of the Greek period. There is cut in 
it a small theatre or odeon, which is now partly filled up by soil. 
Without excavation nothing further can be determined about it; but 
a small expenditure on this deserted mound might give good results. 

The territory of Stektorion must have included the country between 
Hieropolis on N. and Aurokra on 8. We found not a trace of ancient 
life in the few intervening villages of these almost deserted uplands, 
long undulating grassy hills and slopes, between the mountains of the 
Djebel-Sultan ridge springing up rather sharply W. and the bald hills 
of Gumalar-Dagh rising gently E. This reason, apart from any other, 
would make it impossible for me to accept the opinion of M. Radet 
that the town of the Lykaones was situated at Kizil-Euren, overhung 
by a steep hill W., about 6 miles SSE. from Mentesh on the road to 
Aurokra and Dineir (see § 8). 

In the territory of Stektorion an interesting monument was shown. 
This was the ‘conspicuous’ tomb of Mygdon!, whose name was often 
applied to the whole Phrygian people by the poets, and whose son 
Koroibos had fought on the side of Priam at the siege of Troy and 
was painted by Polygnotos on the Lesche at Delphi. This monument 
should be discoverable, for the words ‘a conspicuous sign’ seem to 
describe a large sepulchral tumulus. Now in the valley there is just 
one group of ‘conspicuous signs,’ three in number: they stand on 
a low ridge of hills north of Emir-Hissar*, which project from W. 
into the valley ; and they are so conspicuous as one stands on the 
ancient site, that, looking from the acropolis, I pointed to the largest, 
and said ‘ there is the tomb of Mygdon, and this must therefore be 
Stektorion. The discovery of inscr. 640 in 1891 shattered the second 
part of this statement; and after finding that inser. we proceeded to 





? rovutov re deikyurar ona éemupaves ev dpois Bpvyav Stexropynvav Pausanias X 27, 1. 


2 See § 7. 
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search for a ‘conspicuous sign’ in the neighbourhood of Mentesh, but 
discovered nothing. There seem only three alternatives: (1) the tomb 
of Mygdon has crumbled and ceased to be conspicuous : (2) it is the 
largest of the tumuli N. of Emir-Hissar, and Pausanias has loosely 
described the situation (perhaps because he saw it from some point in 
the territory of Stektorion): (3) Emir-Hissar is, after all, Stektorion. 
Of these alternatives, the second seems, as evidence now stands, the 
most probable ; but we may look to some future traveller for better 
luck or greater skill in search. 

The worship of Artemis at Stektorion appears on coins, especially 
one showing Leto running, carrying her twin children °*. 

A high-priesthood existed at Stektorion in the third century: on 
coins of Philip occurs the legend €TTl- AHMHTPIOY- ACIAP- K - 
THE - TAT -, implying Anpnrplov dpyepéws "Acias Ke THs Tarpisos. 
A small theatre or odeion can be traced on the site. 

Coins of a magistrate DA - AIKINNIANOY were struck under Verus 
161-169 A. D. 

§ 7. Euxarpta. Beside the village Emir-Hissar, whose very name, 
‘the Castle of the Emir, implies an old-standing glory, there is an 
ancient site of great importance. A few hundred yards N. from the 
city, a hill marks the acropolis of the old city. Everything about it 
was in a state of extreme dilapidation in 1883, when we visited it; 
and in the plain below we saw only scanty traces of the ruins, which 
were still so imposing, when Hamilton saw them in 1837%. He 
‘reached the site of an ancient town near the centre of the plain. 
Many lines of walls, formed of square blocks of stone, with doors and 
gateways, all marking the direction of streets in situ, covered the 
eround for some distance. They were not high, but the foundations 
were perfect, and a plan might easily be made of the whole place. 
To the north of the road a hill rises above the plain, which has 
served as the Acropolis: it is a detached table-land of lacustrine 
formation, of which there are several in different parts of the plain, 
and remains of walls may still be traced round a great part of the 
summit. On the west side I found a Greek inscr.* carved upon the 
smooth face of the rock, which had been cut to represent a sarco- 
phagus. The village of Emir-Hissar has been raised entirely upon 
the ancient ruins, and near it are the solid foundations of several 








1 This type with slight variations is 2 Researches in As. Min. II p. 169: he 
widely spread in Phrygia and Lydia: calls the village Emir Hassan Keui. 
see above p.9o, and Schreiber Apollo 3 See no. 648. My note says the 
Pythoktonos. inscr. is on a sarcophagus. 
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square and oblong buildings, some of which are of considerable size.’ 
On this site, which is only three miles W. from Tchor-Hissar, we pro- 
visionally place the fifth city of the Pentapolis ; for five cities existed 
in the plain, and five sites alone have been found. But see § 6. 

The most important, almost the only, piece of evidence about the 
situation of Eukarpia is in the Peutinger Table. It is given there 
on a road from Dorylaion to Eumeneia, intermediate between the 
roads Dorylaion-Akmonia and Dorylaion-Synnada. One of the 
primary objects of our work in 1883 was to determine the line of this 
intermediate road and the situation of Eukarpia. After examining 
every possible path, and trying every opening, we found that the 
only intermediate road leads through Sitchanli-Ova and Sandykli- 
Ova. Now Eukarpia, being the next station on the Table to Eumeneia, 
distant XXX M. P., must have been in the Sandykli-Ova, unless the 
Table has omitted a station between Eumeneia and Eukarpia; and 
all doubt on this point seems to be removed by the fact that Eukarpia 
was in the Pentapolis. 

As to the exact site of Eukarpia, direct evidence is wanting, and 
we must calculate probabilities. Is the distance stated correctly in 
Table? Kara-Sandykli and Ille-Mesjid are both about XXX M. P. 
from Eumeneia!; but the accessible evidence places Brouzos and 
Stektorion on those sites; and there seems no alternative except that 
Kukarpia was situated at Emir-Hissar?. This makes it necessary to 
change the number in the Table from XXX to XXV 3. 

To judge from Hamilton’s description and from the general character 
of the localities, Emir-Hissar was the site of the chief city of the 
district *; and coinage indicates Eukarpia as the wealthiest city in 
the Pentapolis. The coins begin as early as Augustus, when they 
bear the curious legend €YK APTTITIKOY, and mention AYKIAA® and 
ATIPIA- IEPHA. In the time of the Antonines the name of a woman 
occurs, EIT! - TEAIAC - CCKOYNAHC®. 

There remains a certain doubt about the site of Eukarpia, which 
would probably be dispelled by a little excavation on the acropolis at 


? Reckoning Eumeneia to Ile-Mesjid from Emir-Hissar. But Kidyessos is 


over Duz-Bel. I clung to the belief 
that Eukarpia was on the latter site 
until the discovery of no. 640 in 1891. 

2 As MM. Legrand and Chamonard 
have inferred BCH 1893 p. 275. 

3 The next stage on the road (after 
passing Brouzos at V M. P.) would be 
Kidyessos, which is near XXIV M. P. 


Z 


omitted on the Table, which goes on to 
Conni XXXII M. P. 

* The site of Stektorion contains a 
theatre, however; whereas I saw none 
at Emir-Hissar. Theatres are not com- 
mon in Phrygia. 

° Probably in the time of Faustina 
Junior, Imhoof MG p. 399. 
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Emir-Hissar ; for proof or disproof of this assignation would readily 
be found. But, so far as we may judge, Eukarpia was the commercial 
centre, lying on the great road to the coast and at the most con- 
venient dépét for the whole valley; and that is the character of 
Emir-Hissar. 

At Eukarpia a sculptural group was dedicated under M. Aurelius. 
It represented the huntress Artemis, after the Greek fashion, resting 
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her left arm (which holds the bow) on a small archaic idol, while her 
right hand is raised to take an arrow from the quiver: on her right 
side a deer looks up towards her. The small idol here represents the 
old goddess in her primitive form with a high ornament like a polos 
on her head, her right hand laid on her breast, and her left hanging 
by her side. It is highly probable that this group, showing the 


» 
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goddess in her hellenized character leaning on her ancient zoanon’, 
stood in her temple at Eukarpia?. This temple seems to have been 
rebuilt under M. Aurelius. Leave from the central government was 
needed to undertake a work involving such expenditure, and was 
obtained through the good offices of P. Claudius Max. Marcellianus *, 
while C. Claudius Flaccus superintended the execution. Their services 
are commemorated on coins (legends quoted p. 594). 

A similar type occurs under Caracalla at Tiberiopolis, with some 
variation in the dress and action of Artemis (who holds a torch in her 
right hand, and leans her left arm ona small idol)*. It is probable 
that the Tiberiopolitan type is to be explained, not as an imitation of 
coins of the distant Eukarpia, but as due to the existence of another 
sculptural work of this common type in Tiberiopolis. It approxi- 
mates more to the Venus type seen in a Pompeian statue °, 

§ 8. LYKAONES were a people of Central Phrygia in the canventus 
of Synnada °, separated from the country of the Lycaonians proper by 
the intervening cities belonging to the conventus of Philomelion’. In 
the Notitiae the Lykaones come after Brouzos and Otrous and 
before Stektorion®’. We should therefore look for them near the 
Pentapolis. They are mentioned in the Tekmorian lists as the Inner 
Lykaonians®, We may understand that they were a fragment of the 
same people that inhabited Lycaonia proper. This people was pro- 
bably an older race in Asia Minor than the Phrygians (who came into 
the country from Europe, probably about goo B.0.): the earlier popu- 
lation was pushed before the immigrant Phrygians, who came from 
N.W., partly into the remote plains of Lycaonia on 8. E., partly into 
the shelter of mountain fastnesses. Now any one who travels over 





1 See J. Friedlander in Arch. Ztg. 
1880 p. 184 (who wrongly dates the 
coins under Hadrian). Many examples 
of a deity of Hellenic type leaning on 
an archaic xoanon are known. Fried- 
lander gives two other examples of 
Artemis represented in this way: so 
that the Eukarpian type was evidently 
well known in the Roman period. One of 
his examples, a Cyprian statuette, fig. 1, 
is here imitated from Arch. Ztg. 1. c. 

2 Fig. 2 enlarged from coin of Eukar- 
pia by Friedlander 1. c. 

5’ Many examples showing that leave 
from the proconsul (or direct from the 
Emperor), justified by proof that they 
could afford it, was required before the 


provincial cities could undertake any 
serious work, are to be found in Pliny’s 
correspondence with Trajan. 

* Imhoof MG p. 414 (‘peut-étre imité 
d apres le type des jolies monnaies d’ Eu- 
karpia’). 

® The statue is published Arch. Ztg. 
1881 taf. VII. 

6 Pliny V 105. 

i Pliny Vos: 

®’ The order of Hierocles, unfortu- 
nately, is not serviceable, for he appends 
four demoi at the end of his list, not 
arranging them in their proper places 
among the cities. 

® Avkaoveis mpos evdov Hist. Geogr. 
p. 413, Sterrett W. H. p. 272. 
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Central Phrygia will acknowledge that no part of it is so well adapted 
for the refuge of the dispossessed Lykaones as the mountains that lie 
S. from Afion-Kara-Hissar and Kidyessos ; and these mountains are 
occupied in the Western part by the Moxeanoi, in the Eastern part by 
the Lykaones, probably two ancient pre-Phrygian tribes’. 

Ptolemy mentions the Lykaones in a difficult passage: so far as the 
amended text can be quoted ag evidence, it places them W. of the 
Moxianoi, and N. of the Pentapolis*. That suits well the situation 
just described; and here we may conjecturally place the Lykaones, 
acknowledging that the evidence is not yet sufficient to prove our 
hypothesis. 

In this situation the Lykaones would extend down on N. to 
Erikmen, W. from Afion-Kara-Hissar, and on S. W. to the Cutchuk- 
Sitchanli-Ova about Saoran, where there are some scanty traces of 
ancient life; but their chief centre would be in the mountains, where 
there exist several large villages, especially Kalejik, and a monastery 
of considerable fame (which I have heard of, but have not visited). 
Such a people might be expected to be backward in civilization, and 
to have no Greek city life: hence the Lykaones struck no coins, and 
are defined by Hierocles as a demos, which implies a lower stage of 
social organization. It is possible that a monastery of the Lykaones 
is mentioned in some of the following entries at the Council held in 
Constantinople in A.D. 536. (1) Zosimos, presbyter and hegoumenos 
of a monastery defined as porns Avkadvev tAnociov Tod ayiov Aauvpev- 
tiov, or povns Evruyxiov tav Avkabvev mAnciov tav Marpérns, is 
often mentioned. (2) Modestos presbyter and hegoumenos povyjs Tov 
Avxabvev signed by means of Flavianus presbyter and secondary ; 
and Flavianus presbyter and secondary styles himself ras Modécrov 
tov Avkadvev or THs porns émikAnv tov AvKadvey*. (3) Paul 
presbyter and archimandrite trav Avkaédyvwy occurs only once *. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with ecclesiastical geography to 
decide whether any of these monasteries of the Lykaones may have 
been in Constantinople or in the region of Jerusalem. One might 
look for a monastery of the Lykaones either in their own district or 





1 The clustering in difficult moun- 
tainous parts of fragments of earlier 
races after conquest by immigrant races 
is a phenomenon that will reward here- 
after proper systematic investigation in 
Asia Minor: see pp. 124 f and Von Lu- 
schan in Petersen Lykia II pp. 108 ff. 

2 See Ch. XIV App. III, where it is 


shown that the passage as it stands is 
hopelessly incongruous, while with a 
transposition of two names, it becomes 
lucid and good. 

®> See Labbe V pp. 33, 53, 76, 112, 
133, 176. 

* Labbe V p. 176, perhaps an error of 
text. 
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in one of the great centres to which they were attracted’. No bishop 
of the Lykaones appears at any Council, which is strange ; but 
a work attributed to Jerome alludes to Lykaonia as a city of Phrygia 
Salutaris ?. 

M. Radet assigns to the Lykaones a position S. of Stektorion, where 
I could find not a trace of ancient life, and which is on a great and 
easy route, not in a strong situation likely to be a refuge: moreover 
it lies S. of the Pentapolis ; see § 2 and Ch. XIV App. III (1). 

§ 9. Tue TurKisH Conqurst. In the time of Alexius Comnenus 
1081-1117, the Pentapolis was probably still a part of the Byzantine 
dominion. Akroenos (Afion-Kara-Hissar) was a frontier fortress : 
Khoma-Siblia was under a Byzantine governor after 1092: the Themes 
of Cappadocia and Khoma, which together constituted the frontier 
defences against the Seljuks, were under the same general Burtzes ° ; 
and therefore they were necessarily conterminous. Now, if the same 
general administered the defences of Khoma, Akroenos, and the 
Amorian plain +, we can hardly doubt that the Pentapolis was included 
in the line of frontier defence, for communication between Khoma and 
the northern parts of the frontier could hardly be maintained, except 
through the Pentapolis®. Moreover, it is clear that at this period 
communication between Constantinople and Khoma was maintained 
by a direct route (passing most probably through the Pentapolis) 
whereas in the time of Manuel it evidently had to be maintained 
by a circuitous path®. We conclude therefore that, according to the 
peace arranged between the empire and the Seljuks about 1072, 
the Pentapolis was left to the empire, while Apameia and the Lycos- 
valley were abandoned to the Turks. 

The most serious danger in the situation of Asia Minor in the 
twelfth century lay, not in the armies of the Turks, but in the 
nomadization of the country’. The nomad tribes with their tents, 
families, and flocks, were constantly pressing on the settled Chr. 





1 A monastery of the Galatai at Ico- 
nium is explicable only through the 
fact that Iconium was for a long time 
a city of the Galatai: see St. Gregory 
the Great Dialog. IV 38 (Studia Biblica 
TY. 32). 

2 Lycaonia provincia Asiae est; et 
eiusdem nominis civitas est in Phrygia 
Minore (i.e. Salutari p. 82), Hieronymus 
Lib. Nom. loce. ex Actis III 1302 (Migne). 

8 Anna I p. 119 (171). 

# At this period the Amorian plain 


was in the Theme Cappadocia (Hist. 
Geogr. p. 231). 

5 The country further East was cer- 
tainly Turkish since 1072. 

6 Alexius did not attempt to maintain 
his hold on Laodiceia, even when Ducas 
marched through it in 1092, Ch. 1 § 8. 
He therefore relied on maintaining his 
communications with Khoma-Siblia by 
a direct road. On Manuel’s marches 
see below. 

7 See pp. 16 ff. 
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country, following and even outstripping the advance of Seljuk 
armies. Their progress was most rapid in time of peace. When war 
was openly maintained, the Byzantine armies took the field, and, as 
a rule, were stronger in battle than the Turks. But during peace, the 
dying Empire relaxed its efforts; the Chr. population was apathetic, 
uneducated, helpless, and often disaffected to the Orthodox Empire’; 
and there was no force to oppose the subtle penetrative power of the 
Nomads. Hence, although in 1097 it is clear that the Pentapolis was 
in Byzantine hands, and though the reign of John Comnenus presents 
in the pages of Byzantine history a superficial appearance of frequent 
victory over the Turks, yet we find that in 1158 the valley has passed 
entirely into the hands of the Turkish Nomads*. Cinnamus p. 196 
describes in strong terms the astonishment of the Turks when a small 
Byzantine army ventured to invade the district in that year. The 
central place of the district is called by Cinnamus Sarapata Mylonos, 
which seems to be a mixture of a Turkish and a Greek name, 
Hissar-Abad and Mylon. Now a Byzantine fortress must have been 
needed in the Pentapolis, when it was on the frontier lines between 
Khoma and Akroenos; for the old sites on the W. side in the level 
ground were ill suited for defence. Accordingly a new castle seems 
to have been founded on the higher E. side on the castle-hill of 
Sandykli, called Mylon by the Greeks, and ‘the place of the castle’ 
by the Turks 3, 

In 1175 Manuel Comnenus, preparing for his great blow against 
the Turkish power, marched by Melangeia to Dorylaion, which was 
now completely deserted and abandoned to the nomads‘. After 
rebuilding and fortifying Dorylaion on a new site *, he proceeded to 
Siblia, and restored its fortifications; but, in place of taking the 
direct route by Nakoleia, Meros, Konne, and the Glaukos-valley 
(the Pentapolis), he went round by the Rhyndacos-country °®. This 


* See p. 16. 

2 On the adoption of Turkish names 
by the Byzantines (a proof of complete 
Turcization) see p. 21 note 2 and Hist. 
Geogr. pp. 285, 290. So Arab names 
were adopted about Melitene, J. G. C. 
Anderson in Class. Review April 1896. 

* Similarly we find that Banaz, Tcaal, 
and Baklan were nomadized by 1176 
(see p.21 and Ch. XIII § 15), the dis- 
trict of Khonas by 1190 (pp. 23 and 
219). Anna Comnena II p. 248 calls 
the Nomads rév kara tiv Agiav oixovvtwy 


Tovpkopaver, rightly distinguishing them 
from the Tovpkot. 

4 Cinnamus p. 295, Nicetas p. 226. 

5 Hist. Geogr. p. 212. 

® rots aut r@ “Puvddakw yopios Cinn. 
p-297. Nicetas p. 229 gives less infor- 
mation on the subject. We have in- 
ferred above, p. 20 note 2 that Manuel 
marched by way of Aizanoi and Eu- 
meneia, and this inference seems prac- 
tically certain; the only alternative 
open is that of a march by Philadelpheia 
and Laodiceia. 
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circuitous route seems to prove that he thought it unsafe to take the 
direct route, as being too much exposed to the Turks; and Cinnamus 
is probably making an apology for this cautious conduct, when he 
lays stress on the small numbers of Manuel’s army, owing to deser- 
tion and other causes. 

It is therefore apparent that the Pentapolis was never entered by 
a Byzantine force after 1158, while the Banaz-Ova was entered for 
the last time in 1176. 


APPENDIX I. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PENTAPOLIS. 


Ir is impossible to assign with certainty the place of origin of the 
inser. found in the different villages in Sandykli-Ova. Communication 
is so easy, and stones for building mosques and fountains are carried so 
regularly !, that identification of origin is difficult, and the classification 
here adopted is only tentative. Our rules are (1) each stone is classed to 
the site from which transport is shortest and easiest, unless there is 
distinct evidence either in the inscr. or from the statements of natives 
that it has been brought from a more distant site, (2) Stones used in 
a turbe, or mosque, or fountain are most likely to be carried: for the 
skilled workmen required for such construction are hired (often from 
a considerable distance) by the villagers, and they commonly bring with 
them in their carts some stones: on the other hand, stones standing free ? 
are much less likely to be carried from a distance. (3) Stones standing 
free on an ancient site must be assigned to it: this criterion determines 
the origin of no. 634, 638. (4) The more modern the building, the 
more likely is a stone in it to have been carried from a distance. 
(5) Uncut stones used as gravestones have usually been transplanted, but 
only from a neighbouring situation within a radius of 2 or 3 miles: cut 
gravestones have come from a mason’s yard in a city, and their 
original provenance is quite uncertain, 

These rules are not of any binding force; and future discoveries may 
show that the classification founded on them in the following pages 
requires modification. 


1. Hzeropo.is. 


630. (R. 1883). Cemetery near Kuyujak. (1) “Ayaéy Toxn. To 
alwvio [|v abtoxparopt M. Adp. [MpéBo (name erased and (2) AvoxdAn- 


1 See pp. 365, 583. they were formerly part of a building 
2 Unless there is reason to think that which has now crumbled into ruin, 
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Boe squeezed into its place in smaller characters) }|eBao{7@]| 1 Aapmpo- 
taty ‘lepomoAeitOv TOALS M. At the left side there was subsequently 
~added in small rude letters (3) dd. NN. Impp. diocletiani et Maximiani 
invict. Augg). Below this (4) tovs émpaveotarovs xalcapas Pda. Ovar. 
([Kavordyte evased|ov xal Tad. Ovad. Makyuavdy 7 ‘lepomoAeitév ToAts. 
Dates (1) a. D. 276-282, (2) 284, (3) 285, (4) 292. 

The inscription to Probus was engraved in fine well-cut letters (shapes 

ale , W, xX ; € : C): the distance was probably one mile, as no 
number was added. The stone, in that case, is not very far from its 
original position, though it has been moved undoubtedly. The name of 
Probus was very rarely erased ; but another instance of erasure occurs at 
Komana Capp. BCH 1883 p. 131, Journal of Philol. 1882 p. 149°. 
Here the name is assured by the horizontal bar of TT, which is not com- 
pletely destroyed. 


631. Kotch-Hissar. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 
e775. 2d parait impossible de proposer une restitution vraisemblable’; but 
except the first two and a half lines, the sense is probable: [7/6 ['T|e[po7o- 
[AurGp ? Kowov 2] e€? [emuly[plalp is [——] éreluygoev “Apiwva ’AdA\e€avd pov 
maolns apet|is evelka ++ eylpady 7d [ddyuja erovis Evjds Kat dydon|Koor|od 
pnvos devtépov [én piclavros Piiimmov TETOYNI|: -JA rod ypappatews 
alt. Seov ? pov 2 doypatoypalpnodvrav An\oxd\éos te Myvoldépov kal] 
’AreEdvdpou MeviexAcous kal) Pidimrov ’AckA[nmddov|. B.C. 34. 

The exordium would be the most interesting part of this document : 
a new copy is much to be desired. The date is one of the earliest known 
among the inscr. of Central Phrygia; and it is especially tantalizing 
that the opening lines are partly hidden. The Roman custom that 
witnesses should be present when the decree was transcribed and entered 
in the archives (see no. 544) was imitated in the Asian cities. Generally 
the witnesses were selected by lot from among those who had been present 
when the decree was passed (AaydvTwy doypatoypapwrv at Assos, Sterrett 
in Papers Amer. Sch. Athens I p. 55): they were often three in number as 
here (at Assos 1. ¢., Ephesos see Hicks no. 481 lines 315 ff., and probably 
Hermes IV p.198, Mitylene Collitz Sammlung no. 238, Iasos Th. Reinach 
Rev. Et. Gr. 1893 p. 166): sometimes two along with the Secretary of 
the City (at Ephesos Hicks no. 481 lines 297 ff., at Akmonia no. 544 where 
probably the first person in the concluding formula is the ypapparevs, 


1 In the latter place J distrusted my another epithet or office of Philip is 
own copy and assigned the inscr, wanted (unless we should read [Zeou?]- 
wrongly to Caracalla. npov Soypatoypal|pnacarros)). 

* In place of a personal name here, 
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while the last is the amanuensis, a public slave). See Swoboda Givech. 
Volksbeschliisse pp. 213 ff. The Roman forms are more closely followed | 
in an inser. of Orkistos to be published in a later chapter. 


632. (R. 1883). Kotch-Hissar. BCH 1893 p. 276. Tdrioy Pidov- 
pévm TH yAvkuTdrm avdpl ju. x. Kal éovr7. The last two words are 


omitted in BCH: ep. no. 659. 


633. Daoul. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 276. [ob 


deives] ov rots [Ocacdrats?] “lovBevrialva— Dirjinme eByprave |— 
—Jrave cat [——] SeBnpravy [ro ——lJovov xara [émirayjv tod Oeov? 


dvélOecav [tT yAvKuTaty Tat |ptou. 


2. Brovuzos. 


634. (R. 1881). Kara-Sandykli. A. Lenriov Zeov)ipov EiceBi 
Idprivalka SeB. Apa. A[SuaByvi|kov TapOcxdv (ueyto|rov 7 Bpovdr|vdy] ¢ 
modus © thy dvdotacw Toinocapévav Tv Tepl "ATedA[ny B. Td Aovktov 
apYovTwy kai Z[ev|miovos Pp’ kat IIwAiwvos kat “AtoAAwviov Tlamov. A.D. I9Q— 
210 (Severus took the title Parth. Max. in 199, Brit. in 210). 

The inser. originally ended with dpydvtwv ; but the other members of 
the supreme board desired to have their names immortalized, and they 
were added by a different hand in letters not so ornate as those of the 
first inscription. The supreme board evidently contained four members 
at Brouzos. 


635. (R. 1881). Kara-Sandykli. Door-stone. “Aoxdynmddns Tirov 
kal 4) yAvkurdrn adtod yuvi; | Tlovreta 9 pidavdpos 76 prnpioy Kareckevacay | 
éavrois Kab réxvous p. x." evopxiCépeOa d& | rd peyeOos Tod Oecd Kai Tovs 
kataxOoviovs dall|novas pndéva ddiKfioat 76 prqptov, ynd€é | Gddov Tuva TeOhvaL 
xwpts Tatov Kal *AokAnTLadov TEKVOV | ovK Hv" éyevdlunv: ovK | €oopat|: od péAu| 
pou} &Bios|radral. yalpere mapodeira. The moral maxim is engraved in 
small characters on the lower left hand panel of the door. 

This inser. perhaps belongs to the pagan philosophical revival, it is 
influenced either by Chr. feeling (against which it protests in the moral 
maxim), or by Jewish thought ; for the expression 1d péeyefos Tod Oeod 
seems due to one or other, and is not native Phrygian. The adjuration 
of the xaraydovlovs dalnovas in place of Oeods, also, perhaps betrays the 
influence of Chr. feeling. The early Chr. did not disbelieve in the 
existence of Di Manes or cot kataxOdviot, though they considered them 
to be datnoves rather than deol. It is quite probable that some remains 
of the old superstitions connected with death and burial clung to the less 
educated Christians, and may have contributed to cause the strange fact 
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that the distinctly pagan formulae Dis Manibus and @cois KaraxAovtous 
occur in full on some Christian epitaphs; and D. M/. or D. M.S. on 
others. M. Le Blant I p. 490 and others have attributed this to the 
mere heedless following of established custom; but I should rather 
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see in it the hold of old superstition on the Chr. In some places 
e.g. Florence, Milan, Bononia, the symbols B. M. (Bonae Memoriae) 
were substituted for DM at the top of Christian epitaphs’. Perhaps 
in later times, at least, some Christian engravers had forgotten 
the meaning of the traditional heading*. De Rossi considers that all 
Christian inscriptions bearing D. M. are earlier than the fourth century ; 
but Le Blant places one Gaulish inscription (no. 361, I p. 491) with DM 
as late as the fifth century. 


1M. Le Blant also quotes D. P. (De- 2 In proof of this M. Le BlantI p. 491 
Positio) at the top of a Christian epi- quotes M.S. D. from one Christian 
taph I p. 491. inscription. 
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It seems to me, therefore, probable that this inser. was composed either 
by a philosophic pagan in the later third century, when Christianity had 
produced a strong effect on pagan sentiment (see no. 466), or by a Chr. 
not fully emancipated from his old religious ideas: a similar form of 
adjuration occurs in no, 661, which is probably Chr. 


636. Urkuk, near Kelendres. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 
1893 p. 279 érovs TOU’, pyvos y. Zwrikds [... ddlpov Aduyn yvvatkt Kal 
Aéduvn (Ovyarpt?) [y.]x. Kal éavrg@ ere CGvtr. Os dv Kaxovpyéou rodro, 
rovovrats (!) mepurécouro ovuopais. A.D. 234. 

There seems to be no room for Ovyarpt (though no information as to the 
size and shape of the stone is given in BCH); but the editors’ restora- 
tion is assured by the curse, ‘may the violator be involved in similar 
misfortunes (i.e. untimely loss of children and wife). Usually this 
curse is in a fuller form, as in no. 522. 


637, (R. 1881). Kara-Sandykli. Lower left-hand corner of a stone, 
with the beginnings of the last four lines NO, CE®, [AIO and 9 TO: 


perhaps [.... THs dvabjcewls tév mepl| Pdiov ——] 10 [B’ apxovtwr]. 
Gaius —— was First Archon for the second time. 
3. OTROUS. 


638. (R. 1883). Tchor-Hissar. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 
1893 p. 277. “Adc£avdpov Makeddva | oikiotHy Tis TOAEMS. 

The remains at Tchor-Hissar seemed to me to be on an ancient site. 
After visiting every other village in the valley to discover the site of the 
fifth city of the Pentapolis, I could find no signs of a city: I then went 
to Tchor-Hissar and found there clear traces of an old city. The only 
inser. on the site was the above; and it contains a distinct, though not 
a conclusive piece of evidence, that Otrous was situated here. 

First as to the provenance of the stone. When an inscr. is found 
standing free on an ancient site, it seems fair to conclude that it belongs 
to that site. Hence I cannot accept the suggestion made in BCH 1893 
p. 278 that this stone may have been brought from Brouzos: that is 
possible, but probability is against it. 

Second, as to the meaning of the inser. It cannot be interpreted of 
Alexander the Great, for if the city had claimed him as ozfistes, it would 
have expressed the claim more clearly and proudly. The inser. clearly 
belongs, from the lettering, to the Imperial period: therefore either it 
commemorates some old ozhistes, the leader of an ancient colonization, 
whether historical (i.e. under the Diadochoi) or mythical, or on the other 
hand it commemorates the elevation of Otrous to the rank of a polis in 
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the Roman period. The latter supposition seems to me far the more 
probable. Otrous was originally a Aatockia, like Phylakaion pp. 257 ff, 
a village in which a small colony of mercenaries had been planted by one 
of the Greek kings!; and at some time under the Empire, it had been 
raised in rank and granted the right of coinage and the other privileges 
of a city. New privileges to a city were generally granted at the inter- 
cession of some prominent individual, who had rendered some services to 
the state; and the person who obtained any new privilege was styled 
a ktistes. But that title had become commonplace, and £¢istaz were too 
numerous. Otrous gave a more emphatic title to the person through 
whose instrumentality the Aatoikoi of a village had been settled as a city, 
and called him odkistes. The brevity of the inscr. lends emphasis to it, 
by placing him among the heroic figures above the rank of o1dinary 
magistrates. See § 4. 


638 bis. (R. 1887). Kuyujak. 
tarns [——| 7) T0ALs. 

It is unfortunate that this inser. proved undecipherable, as Alexander 
here may be the same as in the preceding text: we should expect his 
name to be in the accusative. There are three separate villages near each 
other called Kuyujak: they are nearly equidistant from Kotch-Hissar, 
Tchor-Hissar, and Kara-Sandykl. 


"Anré€alvdpos — |Araros | 





e7] 
Li€pw- 


geld 


639. (R. 1881). Kelendres. [Avroxpajropa | [Katoapa] A. [= |e[a|riuror | 
Seovj| pov ep|rivaxa | (SeBaorlov 7 Boul Ay Kat 6 d|hpwos °O| rponva ly" ém- 
pelAndévtlov ths alvabéoew|s “Eppoye|viavod] kat Eire|_you kat Mlovrov ? 
CaP pea men e rravov | [apxdvirwv. Date probably about 193. 

This inser. is much mutilated; but restoration is facilitated by the 
regularity of the engraving: each line seems to have contained 11 or 12 
letters (of which 6 or 7 are lost at the beginning). Hence af vacrdacew|s 
must be discarded and d{va0écew|s read in 1, g; and 6 [BpovgnvG\y is 1m- 
possible in 1. 7%, though the proximity of that city and the existence of 


a board of four archons here and in no. 634 recommend that reading. 





1JT am indebted to M. Radet for 
teaching me the importance of these 
colonies; though he has not in the 
present case caught the true meaning 
of the facts presented to us. 

2 This line does not exceed the proper 
number: ovin gen. termination occupies 
only the space of one letter; and the 
fact that OY before T is written as two 
separate letters shows that my former 


reading BCH 1882 p. 517 is incorrect. 

’ Great part of the final N was in the 
mutilated part of the line: a gap of 
81 letters cannot be allowed. The 
genitive endings are written with Y 
inside O; but the important part of 
the city name cannot be supposed to be 
curtailed. But no question of even the 
slightest moment hangs on the restora- 
tion: it is a mere epigraphic detail 
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[Kopvlovrov seems too long in 1. 11; perhaps [Bplodrov, or Movrov (cp. 
Méras no. 294, 78). The names are here restored differently (and 


I think much better) than in my first publication BCH 1882 p. 517. 


4, STEKTORION, 


640. (R. 1891). Mentesh, in the Turbe of Mentesh-Baba. IMP - 
NERVA-CAES-AVG- PONT: MAX: TRIB+ POT-P-P- Til COS - 
CIVITAS - STECTOREN: A.D. 97 (before 13 Sept.). 

The people of Stektorion were not well acquainted with Latin : they 
should have written Nervae and Trib. Pot. Cos. III P. P. The Turbe is 
an old building: the lower part of it consists entirely of ancient cut and 
dressed stones (not in their original place): and there is therefore more 
chance that the inscribed stone has come from the site near Mentesh 


(pp. 689, 698). 
641. (R. 1883). Hle-Mesids 


TOV ESRD Kpijokevra, éitpotov puy ooo: TadAlas Kat Lass: 


7 B. Kat 6 6. éretunoey M. us S«Bac- 


Ppvylas cal énitpomoy Kaortphow, ev mavtl Kalp@ evepyeTHoavTa THY TOALY 
pov. Tod dvdpidvros THy avdoracw Tonoapévov [M ?] Adp.* YeBacrdv 
amehevdépov Zwoipov. A.D. 161-169 or 176-180. 

Published in CIG no. 3888 as belonging to Eumeneia, owing to 
inexact information from Laborde, who copied it, Franz was wrong in 
tampering with the spelling of Avydovvov, strange as it 1s. 

The procurator rationis (or fisc?) castrensis has provoked much discussion. 
Prof. O. Hirschfeld * considers that he was an official of the Imperial 
household, managing the expenditure required for the upkeep of the 
domus (conceived as castra, cp. Juv. IV 134). But Mommsen 4 points 
out that the Emperor was not in castra while he was residing in his 
domus in Rome; as soon as he left Rome, his residence (even in Albanum 
Juv. lc.) was castra or praectorium; hence Mommsen thinks that the 
proc. castr. managed the Imperial vestés castrensis (I 417 note 4) and 
entire travelling equipment. This office was regularly held by an 
Imperial freedman, and was one of the highest positions open to him. 
Freedmen rarely became procurators of provinces; but Crescens after 
becoming procurator castrensis was promoted to the procuratorship first of 


1 Called Ala-Mesjid, Speckled-red probably M. 


3 Rom. 


Mosque, BCH 1893 p. 275 (where this 
inser. is mentioned). My informant 
declared that the strange form Ille M. 
(Fifty Mosques) was correct. 

2 My copy has a blank space before 
Ze8.; Laborde reads A’p. without M. 
Tositios certainly had a praenomen, 


Verwaltungsgesch. pp. 196 f 
(altering his earlier view, Philol, Jahrb. 
1868 pp. 690 ff). 

4 Staatsrecht II p. 807 (782). Mar- 
quardt II p. 314 wrongly gives militdr- 
intendent as the equivalent of proc. castr. 
See also Liebenam Beitr. p. 83. 
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prov. Fryg. (CIL III 348), and then of Gallia Lugdunensis et Aquitania, 
which was the highest provincial procuratorship. O. Hirschfeld and 
Friedlander! therefore argue that the importance of the castr. is not 
satisfied by such duties as Mommsen would assign to him, and that the 
Emperor’s domus, though in the Augustan theory not military, became 
so in the later conception. 


On the procuratorship of Phrygia see Ch. XIX. 
642. (R. 1891). Mentesh. BCH 1893 p. 275 differently?. Letters 


very faint and rude. Adp. ’Avrioxos Sexolv|yd@ cal Emuxryte téxvois yAv- 
KUTATOLS PYHNS Xap. és S€ 7d puijula Talov [Ipd|cAov xra.” 

Is there here an dvayéwous (see no. 415), understanding éore rd prqpa 
Taiev ? 


643. (R. 1891). In a fountain on the upper (eastern) track from 
Sandykh to Tchai-Keui. Ona fragment of the entablature of a herodn: 
written from right to left in two lines. “Erovs tyuB’, pyvt ¢’. Atp. Bacoos 


B’. toils ldlous ? | réxvois?| Zwrixd kal AovrAw] kal Baoow [—]. A.D. 258. 


644. (R. 1891). Lbidem: two fragments much defaced, which may 
belong to one stone. I could not decipher the inscr., in which perhaps 
[—lev ap|xrepaloap[evor} occurs. 


645. (R. 1883). Near Kusura on the road to Ballyk in a fountain. 
Mdpxos OtAmtos Nexrapeos cat Madpxos OvAmos SaPeivos éreiunoay tov 
éautOv Tarépa. eo. AD, 120-121. The date by letters alone also occurs 
In no. 350. 


JLAPKOC O VAN LOGE KT APEOCKAI 





1 Sittengesch. I p. 194 (ed. VI). remaining lines. I have CEKO-, BCH 
2 BCH ends ELAETOA omitting the has CEKON. 


VO Linea bs obs Aa 
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The two sons were evidently born in the reign of M. Ulprus Trajanus ; 
the cognomen of the younger belongs to the Flavian dynasty. We have 
here probably a Phrygian family that had been raised to the civitas. 
The ornamentation underneath formerly seemed to me to contain a Chr. 
symbol; but, on better knowledge of Phrygian monuments, the style 
ceems to me rather to be native Phrygian, and to bear no resemblance to 
any known Chr. symbolism. Moreover it is very doubtful whether the 
cross had been adopted as a Chr. symbol so early as A.D. 120. 


646, 647. (R. 1883). Lbidem. |—]rtdos YUVaLKOs. 


5. HuKARPIA. 
648. (R. 1883). On the acropolis near Emir-Hissar. CIG 3968 


differently. ’AzovAatefolv kat Aovklas. atavtlots atmoinoay C|vTes. 

I thought the inser. was complete; but the more grammatical restora- 
tion of Franz ’AmovAaleols .... oly kal Aovkias atavzlots 1s perhaps to be 
preferred, as there is a gap unengraved at the end of the first line. 


649. (R. 1883). Emir-Hissar. [—] tots dovvKpitois yovetot pM. X- 
Door-stone. 


650. Sorkun. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 275: 
two fragments [) deiva Adp. Aov?|An xalt Alp. Dirt kat Adp. Aovkio 
kat Adp. Evdadlilm cal Adp. [Ocoldépq tots Eavrijs TEKVOLS ETOLNTED HL. X. 


APPENDIX II. 


BISHOPS OF THE PENTAPOLIS. 


Avrrcius Marcrtius ¢. 180-200 in Hieropolis or Hierapolis: it is 
not proved that he was actually more than presbyter. 

Zotikos of Otrous, bishop or presbyter, contemporary. 

Aberkios, according to the legend, succeeded Avireius Marcellus: this 
authority is absolutely devoid of value. | 

Flaccus Hierapolitanus 325 might belong to either city Hierapolis Phr. ; 
but Flaccus ab Ieropoli 347 is probably the same as the preceding, and of 
Salutaris. 

Eugenius Eucarpiensis 325. 
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Auxamanos! Eucarpiensis 381. 

Aberkios ‘Iepamédews 451. 

Kyriakos Evxapzias 451. 

Basilios téAews "Orpov 451 (absent). So always, not ’O7pod. 

Photeinos Otri ¢ 460. 

Helladios zéAews Texroptov 451 (absent). 

Auxanon méAews BovGov 451 (absent). 

Dionysios tis Evxaptéwy TéAEws 536. 

Paulos méAews Srextoptov 536, 553- 

Macedonios Bpovonvdy ? 536 (see Ch. XIII App. IT § 2). 

Michael ‘IepavdAews 787. 

Constantine or Constans 2, Kévoras méAews Etxaprias 787. 

Stephanos presbyter romorypytijs "Oorpov or "Orpov 787. 

Toannes presb. ék mpoodaov tod Opdvov “Exropetov (i.e. 2texroptov) was 
present at Actio II and IV, but absent later 787. 

Germanus Stectori 869. 

Constantine Eucarpiae 879. 

Michael Otri 879. 

Georgius Stectorii 879 (given by Le Quien ; not in my transcribed list). 

Germanus 10d ‘Exroptov 879: these were probably rival Ignatian 
and Photian bishops. 


APPENDIX III. 


ROUTES IN THE GLAUKOS VALLEY. 


(rt) 1881 Nov. (with Mrs, Ramsay and A, C, Blunt) from Synnada by 
Mahmud-Keui, Bash-Euren-Keui, Sandykli (Kusura, Ballyk), Kara- 
Sandykli, Kelendres, Akkarim, over Hassan-Bel to Sitchanli-Ova. 


(2) 1883 June, with Sterrett, from Siblia by Duz-Bel, Mentesh 
(Stektorion, Ile Mesjid), Kizil-Euren, Avshahr, Kazan-Bunar, hence 
excursion to explore Dombai-Ova, returning to Ballyk, Minjile, Kusura, 
Sandykli, Hammam (Maghajil), Kotch-Hissar, Kuyujak, Emir- Hissar 
(Ala-Geuz, Oda-Keui, Kara-Sandykli, Kelendres, Kuyujak), Sorkun, 
Saltyk, into Moxeanoi. Sterrett made separate excursion to Dut-Agatch, 
Bektash, Karghyn, Ak-Inn, Seljiik, and Tchai-Keui. 





1 Auxomenos or Auxanomenos is pro- 2 A good example of the equivalence 
bably the correct name: cp. no. 350 of full name and abbreviated name. 
and p. 493. 
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(3) 1883 October (alone) from Metropolis by Haidarli, Ballyk, 
Kusura, Sandykli, Ekin-Hissar, Iressik, Kelendres, Irkut, Kuyujak, 
Tchor-Hissar, Kotch-Hissar, Karadja-Kuren, Kizzik, Hadjan, Mah- 
murra, hence over hills by Tchakir-Uzu (3 hrs. 43 min.) to Synnada 
(4 hrs. g min.). 

(4) 1887 June (with Hogarth and Brown) from Eumeneia by Sheikh- 
Yakshi, Yimruja, Sorkun, Kizilja-Keu1, Kotch-Hissar, thence by Saoran, 
and over mountains by Kalejik to Afion-Kara Hissar. Hogarth and 
Brown made excursion to Sandykh. 


(5) 1888 June (with Mrs. Ramsay) from Eumeneia, by Sorkun, 
Murtat, Hammam (Sandykli), over Duz-Bel to Apameia. 

(6) 1891 May (with Mrs. Ramsay) from Apameia over Duz-Bel, 
Mentesh (excursion into hills W.), Sandykli, Tchai-Keui, Bektash, 


Karghyn, over Gumalar-Dagh (in search of sources of river and place 


called Gonyklisia in Acta Abercii) to Yiprak. 


ClaUAUE TED Oa 


ie ceGinistiAN INSCRIPTIONS OF CENTRAL PHRYGIA. 


§ 1. The Pentapolis and Avircius Marcellus p. 709. § 2. The Legend of 
St. Abercius p. 713. § 3. Diffusion of Christianity in Central Phrygia p. 715- 


Appendix: Inscriptions. (1) The country of the Moxeanoi p. 717. (2) The 
Phrygian Pentapolis p. 719. (3) The Synnada District p. 735. (4) Aristion and 
Prymnessos p. 736. (5) Dokimion p. 742. 


§ 1. Tor PentTapotis anD Avirncrus Marcenius. The Glaukos* 
valley was Christianized early. Nothing is known as to the facts ; but 
the tradition that St. Bartholomew was the Apostle of the Lykaones 
makes it probable that Central Phrygia was the country in which his 
mission lay. It is impossible to take Bartholomew as the Apostle of 
Lycaonia, for that position belonged confessedly to Paul. That the 
Lykaones were in Central Phrygia is certain, as they were in the 
conventus of Synnada; and, if we have rightly assigned their position, 
the Apostle of the Lykaones could hardly avoid preaching also in 
the Pentapolis®. Bartholomew, though the Apostle of the Lykaones, 
is not called the Apostle of the Pentapolis or of any of its cities. This 
seems distinctly to imply that the origin of Christianity there was 
traced back even earlier than the mission of Bartholomew, and that 
can only be to Paul or one of his coadjutors, such as Timothy, 
Mark °, &e. 

All that is known of the history of the Pentapolis centres round 
the name of Avircius* Marcellus. He is presented to us® as the most 
prominent Church leader in a district already permeated with Chr. 
influence, and the chief figure in the resistance to Montanism in the 
latter part of the second century. His part does not lie in conversion 


1 The name Glaukos is uncertain, to the Pentapolis. 

p. 354. 5 See note 3 p. 511, and below § 3. 
2 M. Radet actually places the Lyka- 4 On the name, see no.672. 

ones in the territory which we assign ® Kuseb. H. #. 
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from paganism: that is a thing of the past: controversies within 
a Church already powerful are the only reason why his name has 
been preserved. To him, as either bishop or presbyter, a treatise 
against the Montanists was dedicated: the unknown author speaks 
of Zotikos of Otrous as ‘our co-presbyter 1, so that all three were 
evidently influential persons in the Church of the Pentapolis. The 
date of the treatise is determined by its reference to the 13 years of 
profound peace for the Church which have just elapsed. These are 
most naturally explained as the years of Commodus 180-1927. Avir- 
cius was at that time a man of high standing, and therefore of mature 
age. The remarkable inscr. 657 was composed by him about that 
period. 

The purpose which this inscr. was intended to fulfil is of the first 
consequence in studying the text. It was composed in the heat of 
the controversy against the Montanists by one of the anti-Montanist 
leaders. He took the marked and bold course of inscribing on his 
tomb, outside the south gate of the city, a declaration of his unalter- 
able sentiments, and of the experience which showed him that, alike 
in Rome and the extreme E., his sentiments were those of the Uni- 
versal Church’, The key to his intention is given by the word 
gavepds in 1.2, He intended this declaration, inscribed in a con- 
spicuous position before the public eye, to be an imperishable record 
of his testimony and of the message which he had to deliver to 
mankind in favour of the one and indivisible Church catholic, and 
against Montanism. He took care before his death that his testament, 
inscribed on his grave, should continue for ever to protest against the 
Montanists. Publicity, permanence, and unalterability were the 
objects which the ancients aimed at in inscribing their laws and 
other important documents on marble or bronze, and placing them 
in a public place where all could see and read ; and Avircius Marcellus 
desired that his testament should be ‘before the eyes of men. In 
comparison with this powerful and strikingly appropriate sentiment, 
the reading of MSS. (xacp@) is singularly commonplace and weak 4. 
It is impossible to believe that the imitator, who put on his own 
grave (no. 656) some lines of Avircius’s testament, improved so much 
on his model; and the fact that he read ¢avep|@s| must be taken as 





1 gupmpeoBirepos nuov: the term was the date 192-193. 
quite applicable, if one or all three 5 See no. 657. 
were bishops. * ‘Citizen of a Select City, I have 
2M. Duchesne dates the treatise made this in my lifetime in order that 
c. A.D .211: Lightfoot, Zahn, De Rossi, I may have in due time a place for my 
Bonwetsch and many others agree in _ body.’ 
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a proof that it was in the original epitaph of Avircius. Yet many 
recent scholars! prefer the feeble and vapid reading kalp@ against the 
testimony of the ancient inser. 

In composing his testament for permanent publicity, Avircius had 
to adapt it to the circumstances of the time. As we have seen *, it 
was not possible to put forth in such a public way a statement that 
was overtly Chr. The testament was necessarily composed in such 
terms as should be capable of passing as an ordinary metrical epitaph ; 
but 1. 19, ‘let him who comprehends these words, viz. every one who 
is in sympathy with the author, pray for him, contains an obvious 
reference to the esoteric sense that underlies the words. ‘The success 
with which the aim was achieved has been unintentionally set in 
strong relief by Dr. Ficker, who has essayed the proof® that there 1s 
not a word or phrase in it which might not have been used by a | 
priest of Cybele. His paper is a remarkable example of ingenuity in 
details and failure to conceive the document as a whole; and it 1s 
hard to say whether the scholar who can understand this epitaph as 
the public testament of a priest of Cybele shows more misapprehen- 
sion of the character of second century paganism or want of appre- 
ciation of the spirit of second century Christianity. The testament 
of Avircius, then, was intended to bear both an exoteric sense, satis- 
factory to the ordinary reader, and an esoteric sense for ‘him who 
comprehends.’ 

Avircius lays great stress on his travels, his visit to Rome and to 
the East ; and he obviously intended that the sense should spring 
into the mind of the ordinary reader, ‘in Rome I saw the Emperor 
and the Empress.’ His real purpose, however, was to bring out that 
he had visited the Church in Rome and the E., and could bear witness 
to the unanimity and intercommunion of the members of all the parts 
of the Church‘, In the same way Hegesippus laid stress on the fact 
that everywhere ‘he found himself in harmony with the authorities of 
the Church®,’ It is probable that already at that time great stress was 





* So Duchesne, Lightfoot, Marucchi, 
Harnack, De Rossi (who says dubitanter 
recepi). Zahn is here very good: so 
Schulze. 

2 See pp. 500 f. 

8 Berl. Akad. Sitz. 1894 pp. 87 ff. 

4 See Church in R. E. pp. 288, 318 f. 
Basil Caes. Epist. 191 speaks of ra ap- 
xaio elder tis dydans Ths ekkAnoias, Tovs 
map éxarépov pépovs BadiCovras trav aded- 


hav ws tOva péAn mpootepevor KT). 

5 Husebius IV 22 év éxaotn modet OUTMS 
Exer ds 6 vdpos Knpvooet Kai of mpopijrat 
kat 6 Kiptos: cp. Westcott N. T. Canon 
p- 187, Ritschl Entstehung d. K. p. 268. 
He says that at Corinth cuvaveranpey 
76 6p06 Ayo (cp. Rom. XV 32), where 
Hort (from whom I quote) would insert 
év, Jud. Christ. p. 167. 
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laid by the Chr. on visiting Rome and Syria: Polyearp visited Rome 
in 154, and he speaks to the Philippians of his intention to visit 
Syria: Melito visited Syria?. Pionius says at a later date, in terms 
strikingly like those used by Avircius, ego namque transgressus 
omnem Judaeorum terram cwncta perdidici, et Jordane transmisso 
vidi terram, &e. 

The wish of Avircius to continue to speak thus after death to the 
Church is natural. M. Le Blant, II p. 161 has observed the ten- 
dency to put on the grave some profession of faith which is directed 
against any heresy prevalent in the same region. In the neighbour- 
hood of Lyon, and nowhere else, he finds a large number of epitaphs 
in which the hope for resurrection is formally stated?. He explains 
this from the fact that Gnosticism, which denied the resurrection of 
the body and declared that the resurrection was purely spiritual, had 
been introduced into Gaul in the second century. Jrenaeus wrote 
against this dogma; and the letter of the Churches of Lyon and 
Vienne insists on the belief in the resurrection of the body. The fact 
that the heresy spread in the Lyonnaise district produced a corre- 
sponding insistence on the orthodox dogma in the same district *. 
Another heretical tenet was that Christ had not a material body, and 
had not personally suffered death ; and this idea (closely connected 
with the other) was also denounced by Irenaeus and on some inscrip- 
tions of the Lyonnaise +. 

At the age of 72, Avireius prepared a grave for himself, according 
to the common fashion of the country, and composed an epitaph 
which was engraved on it under his own direction, no. 657. This 
document has become famous; it formed the centre of a legend, and 
was preserved thereby. ‘The tombstone stood by the roadside near 
the southern gate of the eity Hieropolis for centuries, and was natur- 
ally greatly respected by the Chr. of the district. Its language 
affected other Chr. writers®; and it was imitated in the Pentapolis. 
One of these imitations, no. 656, was composed by Alexander, son of 
Antonius, in A.D. 216. The epitaph of Avircius was therefore composed 
earlier than that year and already respected in the city. Further 


1 Kuseb. H. #. IV 26. 

2 surrectura cum dominus advenerit, 
surrecturus in XPO, in spe resunrectionis 
misericordiae, and many others. 

5 Le Blant explains the representa- 
tions of Daniel and of the deceased 
standing in the attitude of prayer as 
a symbolic insistence on the same 


dogma; and quotes from Augustine Hp. 
LV § 15. stantes oramus quod est signum 
resurrectionis. 

* Le Blant II p. 198 Cristi morte re- 
demtus. 

° The Chr. author of Lib. Sibyll. V 
(see comm. on no. 657), Acta Pionii (see 
p. 714). 
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when we compare the two inscr., the change in the lettering is so 
ereat that a considerable interval must be placed between them: we 
can hardly date Avircius’s epitaph much later than 192, and it might 
well be earlier. But the boldness with which it was placed in a 
public position suggests that it was composed after peace for the 
Church had lasted some time!: hence 192 seems a probable date, 
implying that Avircius was born in 121 A.D. 

§ 2. Tue Leaenp or Sr. Aperctus. About two centuries after 
the epitaph of Avircius was composed, another glimpse of the state of 
the Pentapolis is opened up by the Acta S. Abercii, in which the 
name is used only in its later form, no. 672. The Acta exist in 
several MSS., and in some variations. The best and earliest form 
is still unpublished; but some extracts which Rev. H. Thurston has 
sent me show how much more valuable it is than the published 
forms2. The date of composition is shown by the fact that it calls 
the province Ppuyyia Mixpd: now it has been shown above that this 
name was in use during the fourth century (the examples range from 
325 onwards), and began to be supplanted towards the end of the 
century by the name Salutaris, which soon became universal ®. The 
Acta therefore can hardly be dated much later than 400, while they 
ave professedly later than 364 *. 

In the Acta the historical Avircius Marcellus is transformed into 
the legendary St. Abercius. He is the hero of the evangelization of 
Phrygia, and a worker of miracles; he goes to Rome on the summons 
of Marcus Aurelius to cast a devil out of his daughter Lucilla; he 
orders the devil to carry an altar from the Cireus in Rome to Hiero- 
polis; and he uses this altar as his tombstone. He has become 
a centre round which has collected a religious myth, embodying both 
the popular conception of the early history of Christianity in Phrygia, 
and several local legends connected with natural features of the 
district. The production of the hot springs 8. of Hieropolis and of 
the spring at the Place of the Knee-bending on the mountain that 
overlooks Lysias, which were doubtless formerly attributed to some 
pagan deity, were by the Chr. attributed to St. Abercius; and the 
story how he sat on the stone by the village Aulon, and the villagers 





1 See p. 501. 

2 Quotations from it pp. 342, 710. 

3 See p. 82. My first short statement 
to this effect (JHS 1882 p. 344) was 
disputed by M. Duchesne Rev. Quest. 
Hist. 1883 p.21; and the reply to his 


criticism is ealled siegreich by Zahn 
p. 62 n. (see above p. 344). Duchesne 
prefers a date under Justinian. 

4 The reference to Julian suits better 
a date within the century following 
him. 
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ridiculed him, is evidently modelled on the tale of Demeter sitting on 
the dyéAacros mérpa (which makes it probable that a tale similar 
to the Eleusinian was current in the Pentapolis). Along with these, 
more vulgar pieces of rustic wit were connected with the Saint: his 
detection of the dishonesty of his travelling companion, and his 
affliction of the villagers of Aulon with insatiable appetite, are 
examples. 

The legend grew in the valley, and, except in some details, was not 
the free invention of any writer. It was caught from the popular 
mouth by the author, who copied the epitaph from the stone and 
incorporated it in his work, about A.D. 400. The plan of composi- 
tion is similar to that of the Vita Polycarpi composed by Pseudo- 
Pionius, which in an almost valueless biography incorporated genuine 
ancient documents1. The author was certainly well acquainted with 
the Pentapolis and the neighbouring country. The local features are 
caught with accuracy. The journey of the Imperial couriers (magis- 
triani) from Rome to Byzantium is described badly, but from Byzan- 
tium to Hieropolis well. The change from the Imperial post-road at 
Synnada to the difficult track across the mountains leading to Hiero- 
polis is marked: as far as Synnada the road was unmistakable, but 
after Synnada the couriers required to employ guides, and arrived in 
Hieropolis the same day at the ninth hour. The Saint himself knew 
the easiest and best way of travelling to Rome. Leaving the magzs- 
trian to return by their toilsome land journey, he took the road 
S. to Attaleia (which he could easily reach in five days), and there 
took one of the many ships coasting along from Syria or Egypt” 
towards Rome. 

The local legend may have contained some historical facts. The 
benefaction to the poor of Hieropolis, which was abrogated by Julian, 
may probably be real, though it cannot have been instituted so early 
as the time of Avireius: nothing of the kind could have survived 
Diocletian, even if it had been possible before. The ‘Place of Knee- 
bending’ was probably a secluded place in the mountains, where 
secret conventicles had been held in the times of persecution®. Any 
communication with M. Aurelius seems wholly improbable*; and 
the incident of the Princess Lucilla is a threadbare tale that has done 
duty time after time, and was worked up by the author. This part 
of the Acta is probably to a considerable extent a free invention of the 





1 See Lightfoot Ignat. and Polye. 11 3 Church in R. E. p. 436: see also 
p. 1007. below pp. 754 ff. 
2 See my St. Paul the Trav. p. 319. * See comm. on no. 657 l. 7. 
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author 1, who has taken some trouble to fit his invention into the his- 
torical facts, though not always successfully. There was a strong 
inclination, shown in some other tales, to make the good Emperor 
Aurelius into a semi-Chr. 

§ 8. DrrFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN CENTRAL Puryata. That the 
Pentapolis was Christianized very early is plain from the facts above 
stated. ‘The evidence of inser. is to the same effect. We have here 
seven Chr. inser. before Constantine’, and only two later. In the 
country of the Moxeanoi, which lies between the Pentapolis and 
the district discussed in Ch. XII, we have two Chr. inser. before 
Constantine and one later. It is therefore clear, both from formulae 
and from the relative numbers, that these districts must be classed 
along with the country of Eumeneia and Apameia in the early history 
of Christianity. At the same time, along with the similarities, there is 
a distinct difference of style in some respects between the Pentapoli- 
tan and the Eumenian epitaphs. The Pentapolis had an independent 
development, parallel to that of the Eumenian valley ; and doubtless 
it too experienced the destroying effect of Diocletian’s action. 

The origin of Christianity in this district goes back to the Pauline 
circle, Avircius Marcellus, probably, bears witness to the Pauline 
authorization of their Church, when he speaks of Paul and Paul 
alone as his companion on his journeys, no. 657. Now Paul would 
pass through the skirts of the Pentapolis on his journey from Pisidian 
Antioch to Ephesos through the higher lying country *; and on no 
other occasion could he have touched the Pentapolis or Eumeneia. 
In the obscurity that envelopes the history of the time, we can make 
no assertion; but the little evidence which exists points to Paul’s 
journey across the higher lying parts of Phrygia as the first beginning 
of the movement in it®. It is true that he seems not to have pro- 
duced any effect in the districts of Metropolis or Motella®, which he 
also crossed; but it is characteristic of all his journeys, that he was 
influential only at certain central points, and apparently made no 
impression on many others. 





1 JHS 1882 p. 348, ‘it is not probable ® See above § I. 
that there is any historical element 4 Acts XIX 1. See Church in R. E. 
underlying the tale’ of Lucilla. This p. 94 (ed. II or later); and below 
has been demonstrated by Mr. Cony- App. Il. 
beare in Academy 1896 I pp. 468 f. 6 SiechOwv Acts XIX 1 implies evan- 
2 Also inscr. 635, which shows a mix-  gelization, as has been shown in Ezx- 
ture of Chr. and pagan expression, and —_positor 1894. 
therefore attests the influence of Chris- 6 See above p. 510. 
tianity in the district. 
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But the range of this impulse evidently did not cross the mountains 
E. or N. of the Pentapolis. In the Synnada district we find no Chr. 
inser. before Constantine, and 8 after: in the valley of Aristion and 
Kidyessos none before, and 2 after; in Prymnessos none before, and 
8 after; in Dokimion none before, and 13 after. Many of these 
31 inser. belong certainly to the fourth century; and it is clear that 
the revulsion from the persecution of Diocletian, and the impres- 
sion produced by the endurance of the martyrs, resulted in a rapid 
diffusion of religion in Central Phrygia generally’. That does not, of 
course, imply that the diffusion only began in the fourth century ; 
but that the new religion had previously not been strong in those 
regions until then. At the same time intolerance on the one side 
produced intolerance on the other, and the development of the whole 
country was permanently injured by the sweeping massacre : Ch. XII 
§ 9. 

We notice, in passing, how irreconcilable are the facts of Chr. 
development in Phrygia with the theory that St. Panl founded 
a series of important churches in North Galatia, about Pessinus, and 
that he travelled from them across Phrygia to Ephesos, preaching 
by the way. The nearer we approach the Galatian frontier, the later 
are the traces of Christianity. Only near his routes in Lycaonia, 
Galatic Phrygia, and along the higher lying road from Pisidian 
Antioch to Ephesos, do we find proof of Chr. influence at an early 
date. 

Few martyrs are known from this part of Phrygia. Ariadne of 
Prymnessos, May 27, is a mere name, unknown to the oldest Mar- 
tyrologies. The Acta of Trophimos, Sabbatios, and Dorymedon, 
martyred at Synnada, is an interesting document. It is however 
a later composition, probably springing from the same literary move- 
ment which produced the Acta S. Abercit. In both documents 
Phrygia is conceived as divided into two provinces; but the gover- 
nor of Little Phrygia (Salutaris) is not of the higher rank (consularis), 
which he attained at some time between A.D. 412 (Not. Dign. Or.) 
and 530 (Hierocles). 


1 In the districts where the ‘Eume- bers in the country immediately W. 
nian formula’ was used in the third and N.W. of those districts are 1 and 9, 
century, there are known at least 57 in the country immediately EK. and N.E. 
Chr. inser. older than A.D. 300 and only o and 31. 

15 later. On the contrary the num- 


APPENDIX I. 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


1. Toe CouNnTRY OF THE MOXEANOT. 


651. (R. 1883). Hodjalar. Ramsay in JHS 1883 p. 428, Cumont 
157. Adprdron | Tdios kal Mnvddidos amd cotparedy, | matdes Adp. “Aokha 
Patcrov kab Adp. | Adurns Elpnvaltolv, rov Bopov Kat thy | Kar’ av’rod copov 
oy TO TepBdro Koilvds KaTecoKevacay Eavtois Kal | Tats yuvargly avrav 


1 émuice- 


Meooarelvy | Mama cal Baotke Evgévov' os pndevt | érépp efetvar 
vevkeiy i) Ocivat | E€vov vexpov 7) copdv, pdvors yrynctors | Gv réxvois’ ef b€ 
ris trevavttov rounl[oer + + -Jov[-]e?, gorar adr@ mpds Tov Gedy, | [kal ddcet] 
76 rapely [Snv. —. rodvtlov dv[rtyplalpov ameréOy cis ra apxeial. 

The age of this epitaph is uncertain; but, judging from its whole 
character, we may place it towards the middle of the third century. The 
name Menophilos recalls no. 371 at Eumeneia. Gaius Chr. no. 354, 654 
(perhaps 231). 

The use of Aurelius (generally Aur. simply) as a praenomen is treated 
on no. 235. [Such a case as Aurelia Pontiana CIG 3509 does not come 
under the principle there stated, for Aurelia is in this case the nomen 
(which was regularly used for Roman women’s names) : hence there is no 
objection as regards name to the date c. 115, assigned by Waddington, 
Mommsen, &c., to the inscr., but disputed by Maass de Szbylt. Indicibus 
p- 41 on account of the name (as I learn from Schiirer Prophetin Isabel 
p- 49). Aurelia Pontiana must be understood to be a Roman woman, if 
her date is c, 115 A.D.| 

The question of military service among the early Christians is touched 
on by M. Le Blant I p. 85. He points out the much smaller proportion 
of soldiers mentioned in Christian epitaphs as compared with pagan °. 
He compares this with the small number of Christians designated on 





1 The engraver wrote ééiva: and then 8 His figures are 5-42 p.c. pagan sol- 
inserted a small e. diers, and -57 p.c. Christian. See no. 
2 Apparently NP or N%q. 209. 
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their epitaphs as slaves! ; and concludes that the Church, while accepting 
both military service? and slavery as part of the established social order, 
inculcated on its adherents that their position as soldiers and slaves of 
Christ absorbed and replaced any other kind of service in which they had 
been engaged. Hence many authorities, such as Tertullian and Clement 
of Alexandria, absolutely forbade that Christians should be soldiers or 
bear arms; but the Church as a whole never sanctioned this prohibition, 
or called on its converts to abandon the ranks or on its adherents to 
refuse to enter them. 


652. (R. 1883). Kilter, three miles N. E. from Yannik Euren, whence 
the stones in it are said to be brought. JHS 1883 p. 405, Cumont 156. 
grous Tye’, un(vos) y’. | Adp. "AokAnm108|dpa karecxedjacer 7d Hpyor | [éjavr7 
Kal TS yAvixurdr@ pov alvdpt Adp. Tato | Edr[¥)xov kat 7 | yAuKuTato | j.0v 
réxvo | Adp. Kovdpro | pw. x. | 8 erepdv tis enluoevévaer els t|O pvnyetor, 
A.D. 260. 

7 for aire, as in no. 367. 


653. (R. 1883). Kilter. JHS 1883 p. 405. [dap edxijs? ’Avactac ? - 
lov Kt Ths cvvBhov adrod Ké [Tlév [rléxvov adrod + exvplO. © Soddos Tov 
[Oeod KTA. 

The formulae mark this inscr. as of fourth (or fifth) century. 

It would be important to determine the exact age of this inscr., as the 
formulae in it are so frequent. The opening formula (if correctly 
restored *) occurs in no, 458 f., 668 f., and many others. The simple 
cross begins to be used in epitaphs at Rome about 450 and in Gaul about 
500: but there can be hardly any doubt that it is decidedly earlier in 
Asia Minor. CIG 3857 ¢ (quoted Ch. XII § 2) is not later than the 
fourth century, and may belong to the third; and at Seleuceia Isaur. the 
simple cross perhaps occurs probably soon after 350 (see no. 673 note). 
But the spelling and lettering are here late; and a date after 400 1s 
probable. d00A0s 10d Oeot, famulus dei, dates in Gaul about 4.D. 449- 
552, but is earlier in the East (no. 428): éxouijOn 6 6. is a developed 
and therefore later formula. 


gore TO | mpds [Tov Oedr. 





1 The number of cases where Christians 
indicate themselves as of servile rank 
is very much smaller than the military 
epitaphs. There were of course a con- 
siderable number of cases in which the 
Christian felt proud of honourable 
military service, but hardly any in 
which he felt proud of being the slave 
of an earthly master. Thus 8. Julius 
says, sub arma militavi et ordine meo 


egressus sum veteranus semper; tamen 
Deum vivum qui fecit caelum et terram 
colui; and 8. Gordianus, num militaris 
ordo desperatam salutem habet ? (Ruinart 
quoted by Le Blant I p. 86.) 

2 One or two soldiers at Seleuceia 
Isaur., no. 673 footnote. 

3 Tuvqua Siahépov ’Avacragilov is quite 
possible. 
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2. THE PHRYGIAN PENTAPOLIS. 


654. (R. 1883). Maghajil. JHS 1884 p. 429, Cumont 181. Adp. 
A.ovotavos mpecBid|repos Cv Kateckebacey TO KolpnTipLoy. elpnvn Tact 
Tots adeAdots. 


AYP: AIONO 
TIOCTIPEEB | 
EPOLZAQNKA I 
EEKEYALEN 
TOKOIMLEPI 


ONE! PEN-AALI 





The Chr. term xowsntipiov was in use as early as A.D. 251, No. 445. 
The lettering of this inscr. might be of the later third or the fourth 
century. The term zpeoBvtepos was not overtly Chr. The interesting 
salutation ‘to all the Brethren’ is a mark of early date; and De Rossi 
would class an inscr. containing it as pre-Constantinian. I formerly 
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attributed this to the fourth century ; but am now disposed to assign it to 
the later third century. No. 654 and 655 probably belong to Stektorion. 
On the symbols see p. 490. 


655. (R. 1883.) Maghajil. JHS 1884 p.429, Cumont 182. Adpy- 
ios | AokAnmeddy|[s] | exotnoev to[b,|ro 76 Kouysin(ty ||prov. etpyrin] | Tarn 
Ti adeAlpdrytl. Kal dfs av | dvopbén, Séce2 «rd. or perhaps éorat 
avT@ KTA.| 

The stone is strikingly similar to no. 6 54, and must be attributed to 
the same period. The penalty favours a third century date, It is note- 
worthy that the collective ddedpérns had already been formed. The 
salutation which was given to every one in earlier inscr. (656, 6 58) is now 
confined to the Brotherhood. | 


656. (R, 1881, 1883). Kelendres. Ramsay BCH 1882 p. 518, with 
wrong restoration of first two lines, but correct epigraphic text : frequently 
republished, especially by De Rossi Lnser, Christ. Rom, II p. xvii, 
Cumont 178. A good photograph from a paper impression is published 
by M. Duchesne in Mé. d’Arch. et @ Hist. 1895 Plate I. 

'ExlAextis md[Aclws 6 modelirns tor’ éol(noa 

Cév, Iw eo pavepds] cdparos évOa ecw. 

otvoua ’AdéEavdpos ’Avraviov, wabnths Toipevos ayvod. 
ob pévtor TUUBo TIs CuO Erepdv Tia OnoeL 

ei & obdv, ‘Papalwy tapelo Ojos dicxetdia Xpvoa 

kal ypnotn matptd. ‘Iepomdder xetAta xpvoa. 

éypddn ere 7’ Qynrvi s’, Cdvtos. 

cipivn mapdyovow kal pynoKopévois wept TEGv. 

The date of this remarkable inscription, early in a.D. 216, is of the 
highest importance, At this period we see that the Chr. character in 
inser. was carefully concealed; and nothing except the phrases pwabyris 
nm. a, and edpijvn a. (both of which are only pavavra Evvetotow) here 
reveals the religion. The religion is made still clearer by comparison of 
no. 657, which is here imitated. The imitation of metrical models in 
unskilful fashion was widespread in Phrygia. As yet we have seen few 
or no examples of it, for it was commonest in the society where Greek 
was beginning to spread: the Maeander valley was early hellenized, and 
that class of epitaphs is not exemplified there'. In N. Phrygia, where 
Greek spread later, this class of metrical epitaphs, sometimes barely 
metrical, is exceedingly common; also in Central and E, Phrygia. The 





1 Except the Tchal district (Dionyso- of the kind occurs, which I have not 
polis &c.); and there a good example published, as it is iacomplete. 
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influence of lost models is often apparent, unsuitable names being 
substituted unmetrically for the original names. In the present case 
the model is >. and we see that ’AA€favdpos ’Avtwyfov has been 


ne ‘oy TeTTOnAinn 





Z ON TEX 
oo Y 


LA 


TANT 


substituted for Aovipxios. M. Le Blant IIT pp. 179 f. gives many examples 
of similar errors, and also of verbatim reproduction of a formula in 


a rather unsuitable way. See comm. on no. 657. 
In the Chr. inser. given in Ch. XII and XVII the amount of the fines 


mentioned is never extremely large, varying from 500 to 2000. 
VO Lge oe be Let Lis B 





Much 
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larger numbers are named in inser. about A.D. 300 or later: 3000000 
and 1o000co Ath, Mitth. 1881 p. 259 (Mordtmann), 500000 and 
250000 ibid. p. 260, 200000 Rénan Mission en Phénicie 255. Such 
numbers of denarii denote, as Mordtmann remarks !, not the silver denarius 
of earlier time, but the small copper of late imperial time (6000 in the 
solidus). Hven numbers like 10000 CIG 2832, 2834, Wood Ephesus, 
enscr. fr. tombs 18, LW 1639, 20000 Kaibel 1904, hardly occur in early 
inser. ‘The numbers became larger as the date became later; and this 
consideration agrees with the view we have taken as to the date of the 
class of Chr. inser. concerned. 

Fines were commonly made payable in gold in the fifth century 
inscriptions found at Concordia (Kaibel 2324 ff); but such a provision 
is exceedingly rare in the second or third century. Prof. G. Hirschfeld 
in his useful study, Grabschriften welche Geldstrafen anordnen (Kénigsherger 
Studien Ip. 144) finds only four examples besides this one, at Adramyttion 
(fine 25 xpuoots, Smyrn. Mous. no. €a’), at Smyrna (fine 22 ypvoots BCH 
1879 p. 328, Smyrn, Mous. no. 166), and at Philippi and in Thrace’. 
The amount here named, 3000 gold coins, is apparently enormous, 
especially in comparison with the 22 and 25 of the parallel cases. Prof. 
G. Hirschfeld? quotes from Hultsch Metrologie p. 324 . 4 (ed. II) the 
rule in force from the time of Elagabalus that payment to public bureaux 
must be made in gold, and regards this as decisive of the date of CIG 
2040, where payment in gold is required. But here and in no, 657 gold 
payment is required in A.D. 216 and (probably) 192. 


657. (R. 1883, confirmed 1888). In the bath-house at the hot springs 
three miles S, of Hieropolis (now in the Lateran Museum). Ramsay in 
JHS 1883 p. 424, Cumont 177. Many other copies taken from the 
stone have been published since the stone was brought to Rome: all 
agree with R.’s published copy, except in places where the stone has 
suffered in transit. . 

In the following text those letters or words, which occur neither on 
the actual stones (656, 657) nor in any published MS. of Acta Abercii, 
are enclosed in square brackets. 

exAekTis TOAEws 6 ToAEiTHS Toor emolnoa 
(av, tv’ éxw davepdls| cadpatos evba Oéour, 
ovvoy, *Aovipkios [Ov, 6] padnrijs Tlowsévos ayvod, 
4 os Bdoxer mpoBdtwy dyédas dpecifv] Tedious Te, 
dpOarpovs dos exer peyddovs [kal wav] dpdwvtas’ 


* Ath, Mitth. 1881 p. 259: cp. S. Rei- ? He omits the inscr. of Concordia. 
nach Epigr. Gr. p. 430. > Grabschriften p. 89 n. 3. 
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ovros ydp p> edldake [+++ eee | ypdppata mod, 
P) ¢ / A 7 pL ES ca b) las 
els Poépnv os émeuwer euev Baotdnay abprjoar 


8 kal Baclrdtooay idety ypvodatoroy ypucoTédtAov’ 
Aadv 6 eldov éxet AauTpav odpayeiday ExovTa’ 
Kat Supins médov etda kal dotea mavta, NioiBu, 
Evdparnv diaBas’ mavtn 0 eoxov ovvopr| ders). 

12 IlatAov éyov éndnv\, UWloris tavtn o& mporjye 


Kal mape6nke Tpopryy mavtn, “lyOtv and mnyijs, 
/ / A 3 / Vf ¢ / 
TavpeyeOn, Kabapdv, dv edpagato Tlapbevos ayn, 


a3 


\ n 
Kal Tobdrov émédwxe idols ecbew Oia TavTds, 


* X yi / n wae, 
16 olvoy xpnoroy Exovoa, Kepacpa dLd0tca eT apTov. 


an a i 2 / @ nan 
TavTa TapeoTtws eltoy Aovipkios Bde ypadyvat’ 


EBdounKxootoyv éros Kal devTEpoyv iyov aAnOGs. 


Tadd’ 6 vody evfal’ inép [adrod] Tas 6 cvvwdds. 


20 ov pevtor TUB éuw €repoy Tia Oynoeu 
y. Bo TiS eum ETEpoy Tiva OnoeL 


b] > rhs c / , / / Tad 
ef 0 otv, Pwpuatwy tayetm Once dicTxXEtALa xpvoa, 


kal xpnotn Tmatpld. ‘lepdmoA\s| xetAva xpvoa. 


Many errors have crept into the MSS. text, partly perhaps from false 
copying of faint letters, but much more from corruption in the trans- 
mission of the MSS.: thus we have 1 7d3’, 2 kaipo, evade, 3 6 7, 


4 ovpeot, 5 mavTa Kadopdwrtas, and so on in 
most of the lines. ‘Too much stress therefore 
must not be laid on the reading of the MSS. 
in settling the text. Excellent photographs 
of the text are published by Marucchi in 
Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana 1895 
Pl. III-VII; but as the edges of the stone 
have suffered much in transmission and a 
number of letters have thus been lost, I add 
the copy taken by Prof. Sterrett and myself 
in 1882. 

The discussions of this inser. by Zahn (/or- 
schungen zur Gesch.d. N. 7. Kanons V pp. 57 ff), 
Lightfoot lyn. and Polyc. I pp. 476 ff, Duchesne 
(Rev. Quest. Hist, 1883 1 ff, and Mél. @P Archéol. 
1895 pp. 155 ff), De Rossi (Luser. Chr. Urb. Rom. 
II pp. XII ff), Harnack (Yeate und Unters. 
XII 4 b), Ficker (Berl. Akad. Sitz. 1894 pp. 
87 ff), Marucchi (VW. Bull. Arch. Crist, 1895 
pp. 17 ff) and many others, will be consulted 
by the student. I may also mention my own 


EI=PooMH 
EMENBA= AH 
KAIBASIAIS 
TOAONXP 


NAONAEIAONE 
=PPATEIAANE 
KAISYPIHETIE 
KAIAZTEATIA 
E¥DPATHNAIA 
THAEEXON=¥NC 
Tm ¥AONPVENETIO 
Dba let 
KAITIAPEOHKE 
TIANTHIXOYNAP 
TANETEOFKAO 
EAPAZATOTIAPOF 
KAITO¥TONEIF 


A dl per 


in JHS 1882 pp. 339 ff, 1883 pp. 424 ff, Hwpositor 1889 IX pp. 253 ff. 


Bba2 
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The circumstances in which this epitaph was composed bear intimately 
on its meaning, see above § 1. Some notes on the text are added. 

L. 1. The éxAext? réArs is exoterically Hieropolis ypnory ; but esoteri- 
cally it is the heavenly city. Ignatius calls the Church in Tralleis 
éxdexty ; but Prof. Harnack is certainly right against M. Duchesne in 
urging that Avircius could not have intended to call Hieropolis éxAexr7. 
The thought in the mind of the writer of this epitaph is obviously 
the same as that in the mind of Hermas, when he wrote! 7 yap aédus 
bay paxpav eoti and THs mOAEws Ta’rns. As Philo (see p. 652 note 2) 
called Jerusalem the Jews’ metropolis, and their native city their zarpis, 
so Avireius distinguishes the ‘Select City’ from his warpls ‘Iepazoats |. 22. 

2. pavep is certain in no, 656 (the fifth letter can only be P or I). 
The MSS. read capo. The person who copied the epitaph when com- 
posing the biography found the letters worn and difficult to distinguish : 
6 xpovos bpetre Kat dAlyov THs axpiBelas Kal HuapTnMEevws Exe THY ypapjv 
mapecxevacev. The last words seem to imply that the writing had faults 
due to time, which the copyist was obliged to correct. One of these 
was, I think, in this line: the OA had become faint, and he did not 
observe it, and N€EPQ he read as KEPQ, i.e. x(a)pm. But the stone of 
Alexander, combined with the sense (see above, § 1), proves that davepéds 
is the true text. ) 

3. MSS. 6 pv pabyrjs, which is condemned by the metre. The text 
év, 6 paOnrijs involves a bad use of the article; but it may be defended 
by a similar case, 6 wodeiryns, 1. 1. It is safer to keep near the MSS. 
than to read eiué (but cp. no. 241), 

4. MSS. otpeot. The metre demands some change. Other editors are 
agreed in épeow, and I have therefore printed it. But I retain my 
previous view that a probable cause of corruption was transposition: the 
stone began ovpeow ds (order as in line 5, 7), and this order was altered 
to bring ovpeot medtois te side by side, though the poetic form was 
retained unmetrically. Mr. Bywater pointed out to me that, if dpeow 
medio.s te had been the original text, it would be most unlikely to be 
altered into the unmetrical reading of the MSS. Moreover in Orac. Stbyli. 
V 434 ff, which is obviously influenced by the language of Avircius, the 
line occurs ovpecwv ev xpucéors kal vdpacw Evdprirao. 

5. MSS. wdvra xaopdwvras. Some change is necessary. The editors 
are agreed in reading mdvtn kaOopdvtas. Here again, as Prof. Bywater 
pointed out, the poetic form -opdwyras is not likely to have been intro- 
duced, and wdvra to have been substituted against metre. The text 
probably was kal mavta dpéwvtas. The scribe omitted xaf and added it 


7 See note on no. 364. 
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nes 
in margin or above the line; thus it came into the wrong place after 
adyra, and produced kadopdwvras. 

6. The word (or words) after éd(Sage is uncertain. I inserted diddcxwy, 
on the advice of an Oxford scholar, Pitra, De Rossi have ra Cwjs, Zahn 
and Schulze Adyovs cai (so A. Souter independently). I have not been 
able, as yet, to gather any aid from the Armenian translation published by 
Mr. Conybeare in the Classical Review 1896. The line which he suggests 
apOdprovs’ obtds jv? edldake Kal ypdppate mioT® is unworthy of this epitaph. 

7, BA= AH was on the stone distinct and certain in 1883 and 1888. 
In the course of transport by cart and train and steamer, and train again 
and cart or other conveyance, from the Pentapolis to Rome, the sharp 
edge of the stone has suffered 1, and the H on the extreme edge has been 
obliterated. The H was read by Sterrett and myself in 1883. We knew 
the importance of the inscr., and verified every letter repeatedly with the 
most scrupulous care?; and the letter H is beyond question except on the 
view that we are unfit to copy an inscr. In 1888 I returned, in order to 
report to M. De Rossi (at his request) about the possibility of moving the 
stone. I took the opportunity of revising the text; and again read H 
without hesitation. The copy made by Sterrett and myself is published 
in JHS 1883 p. 424 (compare p. 370), and accepted by most editors. 
Yet M. Duchesne prints Bacid{evav], and in discussing the text does not 
even allude to our reading from the stone. The reading BAZIAH 1s 
undoubtedly inconvenient for his interpretation ; but it is not a justifiable 
proceeding to pass in silence over adverse evidence, Apart from these 
difficulties his reading would give a satisfactory sense. He takes BaowAetay 
as ‘kingly dignity,’ tout ce qui pour un provincial constituart le prestige de 
la cilé reine*, 

Bact avaOpqoat is read by Zahn, Schulze, and others; but I have 
every sympathy with M. Duchesne in rejecting it: it is a monstrum 
informe. [ac.dfav dOpioa must be accepted. The addition of v to the 


1 T notice that the letters on the edge 
have suffered in other places also. 

27. made an impression in 1883, 
which I sent for inspection by some 
person, whom I have forgotten and 
cannot trace after enquiring of many 
scholars with whom I have been in 
communication. 

° The most charitable supposition is 
that M. Duchesne wished to save him- 
self the disagreeable duty of saying 
that our copy was not worthy of con- 


sideration. 

4M. Duchesne quotes Clemens Rom: 
(lequel s'est exprimé sur Vempire, sa hiér- 
archie, son armée, en termes enthousiastes, 
attendris méme § 37, 60, 61), and recalls 
the enthusiasm of the monk Fulgentius 
in 500 A.D. (but that was a Chr. Rome). 
It would be easier to get that sense by 
reading Baciheay ‘the Queen Rome,’ 
cp. 7 BacwAis ‘Pon in inscr., Kaibel 1819, 
CIG 2801, 5910, 5853, BCH 1885 p. 128,, 
CIG 2595, Just. Mart. Apol. I 26, 56. 
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accusative of III Decl. nouns is a well-known phenomenon of later Greek, 
which has-been treated elaborately by the grammarians, who discuss the 
relation of ancient to modern Greek, Examples occur among our inscr,, 
éOvay NO. 445, eAnidav no. 382, evey in this epitaph 1. 7 (CIG 3440)1. 
Lightfoot has very ingeniously observed that, in the biography, the Saint 
is represented as having seen in Rome only the Empress and the Princess, 
while the Emperor was absent. We see, therefore, that the author of the 
biography either read incorrectly Bacteay, or interpreted BaciAnay as an 
equivalent spelling to BaciAeav. The latter is a possible interpretation. 
The spelling y for e is a well-known epigraphic phenomenon (com- 
monest in the time of Augustus ”). 

Further, perhaps it is not wholly impossible that Avircius intended 
a double sense of Bac.Ajav esoterically as equivalent to Bacivelav *, and 
exoterically equivalent to Bac.Aéa; but this seems improbable. I would 
take BaotAjav in the natural sense, accus. of Bacireds. There seems 
no insuperable difficulty in understanding that BacirAeds may have had 
a mystical sense in early Chr. usage as well as BaoiAea or Baciiooa. 
But it seems quite possible that Avircius meant Bac.iAjay as the 
Emperor, the centre and embodiment of the royal dignity and the great- 
ness of Rome. The Christian Church was not disloyal in principle to the 
Empire. On the contrary it claimed to be entirely loyal to the Emperor 
and to all constituted authorities. The most simple and at the same time 
the most satisfactory interpretation seems to be that Avircius represented 
himself as going to Rome to see the ‘ King,’ as the supreme head of the 
State, and the ‘Queen,’ exoterically the Empress, but esoterically the 
Church of Christ. 

Again, in a poem of an allegorical and mystical character like this, 
with an esoteric sense carefully hidden under words that must be capable 
of a plain sense, it is absurd to expect that every word should have the 
fullest mystic sense, Some words suit only the exoteric interpretation : 
eg. in], 10, Nio.8iv is mentioned without esoteric intention. 

8. Basilissa was certainly intended in a double sense, exoterically the 
Empress, esoterically the Church of Christ. On xpvoomediAos ep. Passio 
S. Perpetuae, where the deacon appears vestitus discinctam candidam, 
habens multiplices Galliculas (etxev 6€ Totxida trodjpara): afterwards 








1 Misconception of this added -y 
has caused some errors: Kaibel Ep. e 
Lapp. rejects it. Leemans mistakes the 
phrase eiAacdperv (1.@. -evot) pnrépay 
"Avaetw in his Grieksche Opschr. wit 
Klein-Azie in Leiden p. 10. I had at 
first explained -y as due to the influence 
of the Phrygian language, in which 


final vy was retained in such accusatives 
(like m in Latin); but Prof. Bywater 
proved to me that it is true of later 
Greek everywhere. See no. 395. 

2 §. Reinach Epign. Grecque p. 263. 

> Accepting M. Duchesne’s interpreta- 
tion. 
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Perpetua saw a man of wondrous size discinctatus purpuram inter duos 
clavos per medium pectus, habens Galliculas multiformes ex auro et argento 
factas'. Compare Orac. Sibyll. V 434 Bapvdov xpvodaToAE xXpvco- 
medtre. * 

10. NiotBw, taken at the beginning of the hexameter, by the older 
editors, Halloix, Pitra, &c., must be the last word of the hexameter, and 
is so given for the first time in my publication JHS 1883 p. 4253 this 
arrangement of the lines was taken up, and the length of the second 
syllable of Nici justified, by Lightfoot Jy. and Polyc. 1 p. 481; and 
is universally accepted now. 

11. Euphrates and odpeow occur together in Orac. Silyll. V 437 (quoted 
on 4). At this point the stone has been injured. Formerly I thought 
it had been intentionally cut, from dislike of the name TTA¥AON, which 
has been nearly obliterated ; but in 1888 I found that at this point began 
a fracture which had detached the lower corner of the stone with all the 
following lines. This fragment was then quite separate, whereas in 1883 
the two fragments were held together by surrounding masonry so tightly 
that I thought there was no fracture®. The injury to the text would 
therefore be easily explicable by the fracture, which occurred, doubtless, 
when the stone was transported to be utilized in the building. But the 
fact that the text of MSS. is unusually bad here, ETTO|MHN|] being 
omitted and EX@ being read for EX, shows that the surface was 
already injured when the author copied the inscr. ; still he was able to 
vead TTAYAON and several other words, which have been injured by the 
fracture. Accidental injury to the surface (as in 1. 2), therefore, was all 
that had occurred before A.D. 400. 

The stone stil! has [YNO at end of 11, and the author copied some- 
thing which appears in MSS. as the unmetrical and non-existent word 
Before it the MSS. have adyras & écxov, which is either 
a corruption or a false reading by the author from the stone, which had 
advTH. Probably the author read [¥NOMH on the stone, and adapted 
the conclusion to suit rdvras, ‘all gathered together” We need then 
a final word adapted. to révrn ; and the only two are ovvopnpers (con wnctos) 


ovvopynylpovs. 





1 Compare Hermas Sim. VIII 1, where 
a gloriousangel of the Lord, exceedingly 
tall, gives rods to various persons (in 
Perpetua’s vision the man held a green 
rod with golden apples). These suggest 
a mystic sense for Bacar. 

2 Decay of the masonry dislodged the 
fragment, which in 1888 was obviously 
in danger of being lost at any moment. 


The stone was valueless to the pea- 
santry; but its loss to science would 
have been serious; and I therefore 
carried it away. When the stone was 
brought to a safe place in Rome, the 
same principle, which prescribed that 
I should carry away the loose fragment 
in 1888, prescribed that I should now 
place it with the rest. 
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and cvvopnders (qui esdem utuntur moribus), of which the last gives the 
best sense (explained and justified, p. 711). 

12. The reading ElIOny still seems to me the only possible text: the 
antithesis of éxdunv and zpofjye in the two corresponding positions in the 
hexameter is a familiar device. TatAov éywv is practically certain on the 
stone, and has caused much discussion !. In an inscr. like this, the sudden 
unexplained reference to Paul, must be interpreted of some personage 
familiar to r@ voodvre (19), and that can only be the Apostle: ‘ Avircius 
with Paul followed, while Faith everywhere led the way’ After careful 
study of what Zahn, Harnack, Lightfoot, and others say on this point, 
my impression is deepened that these words prove Paul to have been the 
Apostle whom Avircius and of vootvres revered above all others, whom he 
had with him as an ideal before his mind, and as a teacher (by his writings) 
before his eyes and in his hands. Many read ézo{yov'. 

12. MSS. alors 8% ravti. But there remains an upright stroke on the 
stone showing that A was not the letter. Probably 8 was transposed to 
the second position in the line, as more usual ; and then rdyrn was changed 
to wavri on metrical grounds before zpofjye. 

14. mavpeyeOn. ‘Tertullian distinguishes the Chr. as pisciculi from 
‘Tx9vs noster (de Bapt. 1); and in representations of the Last Supper in 
early Chr. art, the *Ix@vs that lies on the table is of extraordinary size’ 
(Schulze). 

17. The true form was corrupted in MSS. into the current late form 
"ABépxios, no. 672. 

18. €88° yyxoordy (with short vowel slurred in weak position before the 
secondary accent) was the pronunciation. Zahn is mistaken in taking 
éBdounk. as a dactyl. 

19. The article is used in Avircius’s usual, but unidiomatic style, 
cp. I, 3. 6 vody,1.e. ‘he that appreciates the real and esoteric sense of 
these words.’ as 6 cvv@dds, ‘every one that agrees with my sentiments,’ 
i.e. probably ‘every anti-Montanist.’. Many take it as ‘ every Chr.,’ but 
6 vody embraces every Chr., and cvvwdds defines more explicitly. Avircius 
did not desire the prayers of the Montanists. 

bmép “ABepxiov cannot have been the original text. (1) It gives the 
late form, which was not used in the second century, see no. 672. (2) It 
is violently unmetrical. Zahn supposes that Avircius Marcellus took an 
older line, and substituted unmetrically his own name for another; but 


* Zahn thought I had miscopied X _ every detail of the copy made by Ster- 
for [ in 1.12; but the stone in Rome rett and me, except where the edge 
is clear. Other doubts have been ex- has suffered in transit, and a mark has 
pressed of my reading in other points; disappeared. 
but the stone triumphantly justifies 
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this epitaph bears the stamp of originality and considerable power of 
expression (especially when we remember the conditions by which its 
language was governed, pp. 501, 700); and this line (especially 6 vodv) 
is obviously an integral part of the whole. It seems clear that ’A Bepxtov 
is a gloss explaining the pronoun used in the original text. Pitra and 
Lightfoot read ixép pov, but this leaves the metre almost as bad, while 
the sense would be so clear that no gloss would be necessary: the MS. 
text is far preferable. The pronoun used was one that seemed toa olossator 
to need an explanatory word; and all who familiarize themselves with 
Phrygian inscr. before commenting on this one, will recognize at once 
that adrod was the word used. The variation between the use of first 
person and adrds (or éavro#) in inscr. is one of the most marked character- 
istics of Phrygian Greek, and especially in the Chr. epitaphs, cp. no. 238, 
258, 310, 336, 355 f, 358, 360 ff, 364, 367 f, ete.1 Now atrod is not 
nearly so clear as pov, and in fact, any one reading the text toa class 
would certainly add, ‘i.e. Avircius.’ 

21. The fine is payable to the treasury of the Romans, according to 
a common form. It is often difficult to determine whether the ¢ameion 
to which fines are made payable in epitaphs is the Roman or the city 
treasury, but here the point is made clear: so also [Tapel@| Tod d1jov 
‘Popalwy CIG 2834, els rd epdpov dijpov “Popatwr S.Reinach Kpigr. Gr. 
Pp. 430. 

The consensus of MSS. and no. 656 in this unmetrical line is certainly 
strong; yet I cannot believe that Avircius wrote thus: I think he wrote 
‘Pepators Ofoe. (Using an uncommon expression metri causa), and that 
this poetic expression was explained by the obvious equivalent “Pwpatwv 
Tapelo. 

2.2. ‘leporddet is impossible metrically. It is shown in Ch. XVI § 3 
that ‘lepdoAts was the usual local name in all places where Greek feeling 
had not been fully assimilated ; but was rejected by Chr. feeling in later 
time. Both asa writer of some literary power, and as a leader anticipating 
the tendency of Chr. feeling, Avircius would use the form Hierapolis, as 
in MSS.; but Alexander in no, 656, naturally substituted the common 
local form. Had MSS. agreed, I should accept the local form; but, as 
the case stands, I must follow MSS. and metre and the Chr. feeling. 
‘feodmokt must probably be taken as vocative: in Orac. Sibyl’. V, which 
furnishes so many parallels to this inscr., we find a similar vocative Kat 
‘lepdroat yaia pdvn TAT jurxOeica (1. 318). 





1 In many of these cases there is feel clear that in Phrygia avrdés was 
a strong temptation to read atirod (as used in the sense of ‘self.’ 
formerly I sometimes did); but I now 
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658. CIG 9266 with bad restoration, Cumont 1791. 


(A). ELIPHNHTOICTTAPATO (A). Elpyvn rots mapdyo- 
YCINTTACINATIOTOY VTL TATLW ad TOO 
OEOY Ocov 

AYPAAE=ANAPOC Atp. ’Ade€avdpos 
5 MAPKOYOTWN=A Mdpkxov 6 T@v Ha- 
NEOYANECTHCA v[Olov avéatnoa 
EINIKATHCEICTO eivika THs €loTo- 
PFHCYMITONKA pyijs [ka] told] Ka- 
ANOYCTAYKYTATA AAovs yAvKUTaTa 
10 MOYTEKNAOEC.. pov TeKva Oe[ddiAa, 
TEIMHT AENIPHNH TENTA ev lpnvy 
TOYOEOYENKENT OY Tod Oeod. Evle|kev Tov- 
TOYCETHCATHNEITI tov [éa|rnoa typ e€l{o|ri- 
MHN X APINMNHMHC AAlnv ? xdpiv pvypns 
15 €YTENIHKAIMAPKEA Evyevin kat Mapkéd- 
AHKAIAAEZANAPQ An kal ’Adekdvipo 
KEMAKEAONIKENON Ke Maxeddut xé Nov- 
NHTOICTFAYKYTATOIC vy Tots yAvKUTaToLS 
TEKNOIC : TO: CYTTIOENA TEKVOLS, TOLS UTO Eva 
20 KEPONONHCEICINTO kepov [d|vn|Oletouv To 
THCZWHCMEPOC THs Cwns pEpos. 
OCANAETI-- OCKOYIZ=E ds dv 8% mplookdyn &€- 
NOCTWTYNBWTOYTW vos TH TUULB® TOUTE, 
AM+-ATEKNAXWCI alwpla rexva [ély@oe 

(B). EICTHNAE (B). Els rijvde (or etoriy dé) 
TOHWTO TO 7[p]O[t]o- 

NKOINO V KOLVO- 
NTWNA v TOV a- 
5 AEAIW deA[H]G- 
N v. 


In the copy of Hamilton, II p. 475, on which the restoration depends, 
there is an unusual number of errors, showing that the letters must have 
been indistinct when he copied it *. It is therefore important to notice the 
kind of errors which are found in his copies of this and of other similar 
inscr. ; and thus we may determine the probable restoration in difficult 


 Mordtmann Ath. Mitth. 1890 p. 158 5 Comparison of the inscr. which he 
gives some notes on the readings, as copied immediately before, pp. 470- 
does M. Cumont. 475, shows how much worse this one is 


? Perhaps ei!o|r[d] nv. copied. 
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places. The original stone will probably be rediscovered hereafter; but 
both Hogarth and I searched and offered rewards in vain. 

In the difficult 1. 8, it seems allowable to take YM as an error for KA}, 
and N for Y, and to read [xal}t ro[8|?. The only other serious difficulty 1s 
in 1. 5-6. ‘The text given above entails only the slight alteration of 
€ into ©, which is justified by the changes required in 13 and 20; but 
the result is not satisfactory. "AdA¢Eavdpos 6 TGv Hdv[O lov seems hardly 
comprehensible (possibly we may take it ‘ of the family from Xanthos,’ 
or as a covert expression for ‘the (bishop ?) of them of Xanthus’), Now 
the alteration of NZAN€OY into NEANOOY seems slight *: in that case 
OTW might be taken for the genitive TOY (transposition of T and O, as 
of € and C in 1. 13) or else for a false genitive TW *: thus we should have 
a simple text "AAé€avdpos Madpxov 78 (or [rod]) N[eldvOov. It is however 
safest to follow the copy as closely as possible ®. 

On the forms eloropyfs and eifa|r{AA}nv compare no. 267, 453: M for 
AA is a common error among copyists, and even among engravers (no. 41). 
These forms, with efvixa, the omission of article in 1. g, the construction 
ds +++ + [@ywou 1. 24, show that the author was not a master of the Greek 
language, and suggest also that the engraver was unskilful. Hence it 
is not improbable that © for O, € for C or ©, omission of letter in 12, 
24, &e. may be the fault, not of Hamilton, but of the engraver. ‘These 
facts justify Mordtmann’s interpretation of (B) 1. 1 elorny for eoriv. 

The salutation, unexampled at Eumeneia, is characteristic of the Pen- 
tapolis : no. 654-658, and 673. The word, Pax or eipyjvn, is peculiarly 
characteristic of Christian inscriptions, for obvious reasons. But it is not 
peculiar to them: Pax aeterna, Paci et quieti perpetuae are known on pagan 
tombstones (Le Blant II p. 268). In Laser. Br. Mus. 674 elpyvy is possibly 
pagan ; though more probably Mr. Hicks is right in thinking it Chr. ; 
but his restoration «dprjvn o[ou] wera ils "A]kpomd|Acws] seems strange and 
unsatisfying. 

It is in the last degree improbable that five children of a family should 
perish by any natural cause in one day. In a Gallic inser. recording the 
burial of three children within twenty-seven days, M. Le Blant, 460 4, 





1 Y and K are often confused. M was Hamilton inl. 3. 


read for A by Hamilton in I. 14. 

2 guil[v] ro[t]s Kaddo[1]s Cumont, bp[ely 
Mordtmann. 

3 One objection has prevented me 
from putting it in the text; €, not E, 
is the form in this inscr., but a mix- 
ture of forms is sometimes found; 
and even in this inser. E is given by 


4 © then must be taken as falsely 
inserted: but I find no parallel in 
Hamilton’s copies. 

5 T have hesitated for years between 
the two restorations: in Hxpositor VIII 
1888 p. 411, I deleted from the proof 
sheets the one which I now print in the 
text, and substituted rod Nedv@ov. 
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is reminded of the plague that devastated Gaul in the sixth century ; 
and the same thought rises in his mind when 621 records the death of 
three sons within a year. But even a plague would hardly kill five 
children in one day. It is not a plague, but martyrdom, that was the 
cause of death, and the beginning of life, to the five mentioned here. 
Even in that case it is hardly probable that a father here makes the 
monument to five of his own children, who perished in one day. It is 
more probable that a leader in the Church (probably bishop) makes the 
grave of five members of the Church, whom he affectionately styles his 
children, Similarly in Acta Carpi, when Papylos at his trial was asked 
if he had any children (réxva &xes ;), he answered that he had many in 
God (kai moAAG dua Tov Oedv) ; and Lightfoot argues that the reply proves 
him to have been bishop. 

9-10, ep. Ignat. Magn. 6, 1, dvaxdver rév euol ydvkutdrwy. The open 
burial does not tell against the view that the five were martyrs. Rome 
did not war against the dead ; and the remains of martyrs were allowed 
to be buried by their friends. In Diocletian’s persecution this permis- 
sion was refused, and for that and other reasons this epitaph must be 
placed earlier, perhaps under Decius, about 250%. The curse at the end 
(which is not of a very Chr. spirit) is apparently directed against possible 
ill-will among pagans: gwi offenditur ep. 1 Peter II 8. 

The sepulchral formula dvécrnoa with accus. of person buried, like 
eriunoa with accus., is very common in E, Phrygia and Lycaonia : see 
Sterrett W. EH. no. 18, 22, 26, 38, 39, &. Both formulae occur in the 
Pentapolis. éxéoynoa is a similar form. 

The name Nonna is interesting: it is said to be an Egyptian word for 
‘old woman,’ applied to those women, virgins or widows, who professed 
chastity and became almost a special order in the Church. 

(B), on another side of the stone, makes the tomb common to the 
brethren (cp. no. 654). Mordtmann interprets elorny as a false form for 
éoriv, probably rightly. But the analogy of 380 might be adduced in 
favour of eis ryvde, ‘ Up to this (stele), the herobn is common to the 
brethren’? I cannot sympathize with. M. Cumont, who understands 
the brethren here as the five named above: the writer, who had just 
enumerated the five for whom he has made the tomb, would not add ‘the 
tomb is common to the (five) brothers.’ On the freedom in admitting to 
the grave among the Chr., see no. 280. The sentiment which led the 
early Chr. to esteem as a privilege and honour the opportunity of burial 





* Martyrdom was regarded as the life, i.e. the true life, 1. 19-20. 
‘birthday’ dies natalis; hence the five * This date is confirmed by no. 65¢ 
gained simultaneously the portion of (see comm.). 
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near the grave of any distinguished saints or martyrs! is natural in 
itself, and is attested by numerous examples, and 1s formally approved by 
the authority of several of the Fathers. As time went on, this honour 
became reserved for persons of distinction; but originally it seems to 
have been allowed to all the brethren. It became after a time compli- 
cated by conflicting with another feeling, viz. the dislike for interment 
within the city. That healthy feeling was very strong in pre-Christian 
times, and was made a part of the public law in the XII Tables, and was 
formally renewed in a rescript of Hadrian’, again by Diocletian, and in 
290, and by several Christian Emperors * in 351, &e. An exception how- 
ever had occasionally been made in favour of great citizens under the 
Republic; and in Chr. times the remains of saints were received into 
cities as protectors and patrons. This led to a desire to be buried beside 
the saint, conflicting with that prejudice against burial within the city 
which was originally as strong among the Christians as among the 
pagans. Step by step the old prejudice yielded to the new desire, until 
at last most churches were filled and surrounded with graves. 


659. (R. 1887). Kotch-Hissar. Incomplete in BCH 1899p. ByOr. 
Aip. ’Avdpdya|Oos (Gv EavjT@ ké TO UO Oaldld]ulo] xe rH yuvalluxlt Tlarlg ?] ro 
kvp|[nrhptov Kareoke|vaorev p.|X.| eb 5€ Tus emurndevot, Ojou eis TO Tapio 
nv. [+ *] 

This and the following inser. show the Eumenian formula affecting the 
Pentapolis. Now, as in Eumeneia the formula was at its strongest 
c. 255, A.D. (dates, p. 516), it is likely to have penetrated into the Pentapolis 
about that time; and no. 659 f are likely to date then or later. The 
date of no. 660 about a.p. 258 is evident on other grounds. No. 658 
belongs to the older type, and should therefore not be later than 250. 


660. (R. 1891). By the road-side near a bridge 3 miles from Maghajil 
on the road to Sandykli. Advp. ’Avrdyios Eavrg xé TH yAv[Ku}rarn cuvBlo 
[uvh|uns xdpw. [ov«] e€dv elve €[repdy Tuva ére[pBdlare, emt (i.e. évet) ad7[@ 
Zora\t [zpos tov [Oed]v. 

The lettering of this inser. is very like no. 643 (dated a. p. 2 58); but 
is not retrograde. See no. 659. 





1 Sociatus sanctis martyribus, sociari a similar sense Le Blant I p. 163. 


sanctorum sepulcris, positus ad sanctos, 
&e. The place of burial is defined retro 
sanctos, ante Domna Emerita, at Ippolitu, 
ad Sanctum Martyre(m), Martyris ad lae- 
vam, ante pedes Martini. See Le Blant 
I p. 81, 398, 471, II 219 &c. (who gives 
the facts here quoted). Inter electos has 


: Dig. 47, 12, 3, 5. 

8 Cod. III 44, 12, Cod. Theod. IX 17, 6. 

4 In BCH the words after xapw are 
omitted (cp. no. 632); Odd[rA@] is re- 
stored, but my copy shows M (though 
marked doubtful): and the name T[a- 
ria ?| is omitted. 
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661. (R. 1891). Mentesh. On an altar. [‘O detva] | yuvaixl [yAvkv]]- 
raty p.| x. Kat éav]|r@ (Ov evopx|t]| (Suevole rjo[v]| 1 Oedv pup tus o[kv |Ajoer? 
TUvBov | cdpaTos ipelTépov. 

The concluding formula is generally Chr. ; they dreaded hurt or insult 
to the grave, the pagans’ wrongful intrusion (a feeling which at first 
remained strong among the Chr.). Cp. 6px(6) ce Kata rod Oe0d rod 
TAVTOKpATOpos pndéva avTas oKOAE ToTE F Kaibel 187: pr pov oKvdns 
rov BdOpov CIG 9473: ef tis Ta dora pov oKvAci, eorar avT@ Tpos THY 
ewepxouerny dpyjv CIG 9802: ds dy b& oxvdy TO priya, dbo 4074 
(Ancyra).. But CIG 6625 Kaibel 1901 with the dedication ©. K. is 
probably pagan (és 3& dv oxvdy). Cp. also no. 219, 332, CIG 3757 
(Nikaia Bith.). 

It is difficult to distinguish between parts of the verbs oxvAAw vewo and 
oxvAdw spolio: Kaibel and Kirchhoff seem to prefer the connexion with 
oxtAAw (necessary in oxdAe aor. infin. for oxida). The accentuation is 
equally difficult: Steph. Thes. has pt)—oxvdjjs, Kirchhoff CIG 9473 
oxtAys, 9802 oxvAct, Kaibel 1901 in text oxvAyj and in index oKvAN, 
Boéckh CIG 3757 and Franz CIG 4077 oxvdj. oxtdAdw is a common 
Chr. word, and in Chr. inser, probably we should read cxdAns, oxdA7. 

With the use of évopxi¢ouar ep. Kaibel 187 (just quoted). Both are 
Chr. Compare also the Jewish Chr. epitaph CIG 9270, &0a xeivre daréa 
To8 cadpovos Ilavdov diaxcvov. évopxisule]O[a] tov mavt[o|kpdro[p|a 6(€d)v 
na[—]. Compare also the following: (1) in museum of Bukarest 3, ém- 
Kadotpat kal G€i@ Tov Ody Tov tYoTov Tov KUpiov TGV TVvEvPdTwY Kal dons 


capxds (Numbers XVI 22) emt rods 0AM govedoarvtas...... THY dwpov 
€ if i ¢/ / cal / SieeN \ 
EIPQKAC LOVEE a aren LVA OVTWS YEVNTAL TOLS GovevoaoW avTIV...... Kal 
TOUS TEKVOLS AUTOV...... Kupte 6 mavta épopdv Kal of dyyedou Oeod. (2) 


Kgyptian papyrus*, émixadodual oe tov év TO Keved, Tvebua t) deivor, 
ddpatoyv, mavtokpatopa Oedv Oedv. 


662. Kara-Sandykli. A hasty sketch, the accuracy of which I 
cannot guarantee in details, is here reproduced. I was not at that time 
interested in Chr. antiquities, or I should have asked Mr. Blunt to make 
a careful drawing of this stone (see Ch. XVI § 4); but the effective 
character of the design induced me to make a rapid sketch in my note- 
book. The rarity of Chr. symbols in the published monuments of Phrygia 
Jends interest to my rough drawing (p. 490). I have completed the 
arches conjecturally, assuming that they were semi-circular; but the 





1 OTTO! in copy for OITOI. vol. 77, 1874, p. 404. 
? Perhaps o[v]Anoes. * Wachsmuth in Rh. Mus., N. F,, 
* OHirschfeld in Wien. Sitzungsber. XVIII p. 560. 
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parts thus added where fracture is indicated are not vouched for by any 
notes or indications in my sketch. The marble, which is broken on three 
sides, was perhaps part of a church. 
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663. ({R. 1881). Kara-Sandykli [—] ENOIAEIAN xe was tis aiAdos 
Tw[—— T]ov evOdde raperta BaonAnov, Choavta ev dmedta Biov +. Late 
lettering: on a stele ornamented in much coarser and later style than 
no. 662. 


3, Tur Synnapa DiIstTRIctT. 


664. (R. 1891). Oinan. [Kupule, or [Xprore, Bond.’ Apy ..+ vos Iliov kal 
rod ofkov avrod?| Perhaps *Ap[réso|vos should be read. The inscr. 1s 
late. The earliest example of the formula Xp. Bonde. is LW 2704, dated 
A.D. 331. 


664 bis. (R. 1891). At Yiprak in the valley of Metropolis I found 
a late Chr. inser. undecipherable. 


665. (R. 1883). Aghzi-Kara. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 
1893 p. 288 (incomplete), Cumont 187, +¢7%p prjuns Kal dvatrav|cews 
Ad€wrlov dpxiréxt|ovos Kat Umep cbyfis ‘Yraltias cal “Avdpeov kal EvouBtals]. 
kat evéduern tiv edxa[v | ejeréXeoay + 

The stone had suffered since I copied it, for the text in BCH is 
edéapevny THY €vLXnVv éfjerede(oOn|. The spelling » for ov in ev&duevn 18 
very unusual: v for o: m nom. plur. occurs in the inser. quoted 


no: 657 L°7: 


666. (R. 1884). Aghzi-Kara. A cross within a circle: under it 
T'pvydptos ap(€o Burepos). 


667. Alayunt. MM. Legrand and Chamonard in BCH 1893 p. 287, 
Cumont 183. + d7ép pynpns Ke avamavaelos “Epy Relief: Rose Movo- 
tpuod. No, 667-670 ‘ pierres funéraires Chrét, en forme de chapiteaua. 
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668. Ibidem, Cumont 184. +07ép edyns | Pls Kat Tov Tedtwv 


a a / 
avris | Médovto{s|| xe Pavylov, xe trép avalnavueos Tavylov xé | tov medtov 


avtod | Tpopipov xé “Emupavov. 


669. Ibidem, Cumont 185. trép edxijs Todv|xpovijov Pwdevrod | Ke ris 
ovvBiov advrod | ke Tov Teldiwy adrdv. Probably [BlwAevrod for BovdAevtod 
is the form here intended. 


; & Oli > {e 
670. ltédem, Cumont 186. su TH 


4 ARISTION AND PRYMNESSOS. 


671. (R. 1881). Geune (Aristion): CIG 3877 (unintelligibly). [K]vpue 
Boyle mept edx[js El’vouiov «K€ mlavtos tod vijkov adtod + -| orpo- 
gews ?]. 

The work of paving a church or the approach to it was perhaps under- 
taken as a pious duty by Eunomios. 


671 dis. (R. 1881). I copied, at considerable risk, an inscr. on the upright 
central dividing stone in the window of a ruined church near Sultan-Boyali 
at E. end of Sitchanli-Ova. My copy is lost; but a future traveller may 
easily find the inscr., and get help from the village to reach it. 


672. (R. 1884). Seulun (Prymnessos). Church in R. LH. p. 440. MM. 
Legrand and Chamonard give the text in BCH 1893 p. 290 (without 
noticing that it has been several times published), Cumont Igo. ’ABip- 
kios Tloppuplov budkwv Katecxevaca TO pepdpioy éavT@ Kal TH TvpBlo prov 
Opevmpemin Ke Tols TEKvots. 

The accompanying drawing by Mrs. Ramsay shows the interesting 
sculpture on this stone, one of the earliest representations of the Saviour 
(who, as in other early sculptures, is represented as a youth). He stands ° 
in the attitude of instructing or admonishing, raising the right hand 
with thumb and two forefingers extended. He is shown facing to the 
front, but the face is in profile, because the artist was used to represent 
the face in that way. The figure has the squat proportions that mark 
the declining art of the late third or the fourth century (e.g. on the arch 
of Constantine at Thessalonica). 

The heads of Abirkios and his wife are on a larger scale, one on each 
side. That of Abirkios is of a conventional expressionless type; but 
Theuprepia has individuality and beauty, beyond what appears in the 
reproduction. The face is that of a matron, plump, with a slight ten- 
dency to double chin, features graceful, dignified, wearing the placid 
expression that indicates comfortable circumstances and a happy life. 


[Zo face p. 736.] 
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We observe the gradual degeneration of the name Avircius in the 
Greek language. It was an Italian name, CIL VI 12923-12925); 
and the Phrygian bishop is called by Eusebius ’Aovipxios. But towards 
the end of the second century, the use of 8 to represent Latin V began ; 
and in the third century it became almost universal?, Hence the name 
became ’ABipxios, as we see it here in these fourth-century inscr., 672, 
673. Alongside of Avircius or ’ABipxios appears a form Avercius CIL 
XII 1052 (in Gaul), and ’ABépxios *: these have the appearance of being 
provincial, degenerate, and later forms: ’ABépxios is found in the fifth 
century *, in the tenth century °,and in all published MSS. of Acta Abercit 
(none of which are very early): ’ABéAxvos occurs in no. 431, which may 
be of fifth century or later. Abourgios is a Cappadocian variation, due 
to the thick coarse pronunciation of Greek in that country ®. See also 
no. 673. 

Avireius, then, is the name which candid criticism must give the 
historical bishop; and it is a strange example of wrong method and 
wrong principle that so many writers insist on calling him Abercius, 
against which I record my continual protest. : 

Theodosius and Theodosia are very often written Theudosius and 
Theudosia in Latin’: Claudian Bel/. Gild. 216 begins a hexameter with 
Theudosii (as it should be written, or at least must be scanned): ep. 
the epitaph of the Gallic martyr in Rome Theudosia, Le Blant II 655. 


673. (R. 1881). 
quotes it from BCH). 


Afion-Kara-Hissar, Cumont 191 (who wrongly 


ATW A+ Xplicrds]- Q- 
YPAWPO Alip. Awpé- 
©EOLABIP deos *ABip- 
V¥IOYKA k|iov Ka- 
5 FECKEYA TETKEVA- 
CATOHPWI oa TO 1pw- 
ONAIAYTW ov aiavT@ 


1 Aburcus in an old inscr. at Falerii 
may be connected. Deecke Falisker 
p. 214 conjectures [C]aburcus. 

2 See comm. on no. 577. 

5 An enigmatical word occurs at La- 
gina BCH 1890 p. 366, iepeds "Idowy ’Op- 
Owciov Kodtopyeds ?ABépor. M. Foucart 
says the last word is certain and pro- 
bably complete; but he admits the 
possibility that ’ABépo.s was intended, 

aie toe ek Ps 


as second name of Iason. 

Sr AeD AGL ODeX VL App. II: 

° Constantine Porph. de Adm. Imp. 
§ 50. 

6 Basil Caes. Hpist. 33. Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. II 13 says mayela ty yAwtry kal os 
Kammaddxas vues, Evykpovov pev ta 
Etppova Toy oTOLXElwv, cvaTEeAA@y SE Ta 
pnkuvopeva, Kal pnkuvey Ta Bpaxea. 


7 Cp. Dittenberger Syil. 102 (A.S.). 
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IT-M-TPI kali TH pntpl 
MOYMAPKA pov Mapkea- 
10 AIN-KAITOIC Alvy Kal Tots 
IAIOILMOY idlors Lov 
ITOICANE kali Tots ave- 
Y1OILMOY Woots Mov. 
XAIPETEOI Xalpere ot 
15 TTAPION Taplov- 
iste TES 


It is impossible to be certain as to the origin of the inscr. now at 
Afion-Kara-Hissar, unless they contain evidence in their contents. 
Stones are brought to a large trading centre like this from all sides, 
often from a great distance. A peasant, coming from a village to buy 
in the city, brings with him in an ox-wagon some thing that he can 
turn into money, usually produce of his ground; but the stone-cutters 
are ready to buy a good stone, and he can always make a small sum by 
bringing a marble: hence, in cities like Afion-Kara-Hissar or Ushak, 
the traveller should always visit the stone-cutters’ yards. But this 
remark applies only to the great cities; and it would be mere perversity 
to argue that a stone found in a village is carried from a great distance 
(p. 583). Stones go ¢o the great centres, not away from them, and the 
smaller the village the more nearly certain is it that the stones in ib 
come from the neighbouring ancient site (for the villages, as a rule, do 
not stand actually on the old site, but near it). Exceptions may occur, 
and the conditions which may cause exceptions are stated on p. 366; 
but except where several ancient sites are very close together (as in the 
Pentapolis, Ch. XVI App. 1), I have found no exception in my own 
experience. Only in the great centres (Attaleia, Kutaya, &c.) have 
I found travelled stones. In Afion-Kara-Hissar, stones from Dokimion 
are certain 2, and from other places (like Kidyessos) probable ; but, where 
evidence is wanting, I assign them to Prymnessos, two miles distant 
(no. 678 £ to Akroénos, the Byzantine fortress renamed Kara-Hissar by 
the Turks). No. 673 has names common both with 672 (Prymnessos) 
and 684 (Dokimion). 

Aur. Dorotheos was son of Abirkios and Marcellina. The names of 
both parents suggest some connexion with Avireius Marcellus: either 
the connexion may be by blood, or admiration and respect may have 


1 In 1. 4 the upper oblique stroke of inserted as a correction. 
the first [K] is shown in my copy: in 5 2 H.g. Ath. Mitth. 1882 p. 134 and a 
TE, in 6 HP, in7z TW, iniz2 NE, in 14 _ long series of blocks of Dokimian marble 
TE, lige. In 7 the iota isa small letter with no. 682. 
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spread the names among the Chr. of Central Phrygia (no. 672). A salu- 
tation is here added to the epitaph, as was customary in the Pentapolis, 
no. 654-658; and this fact favours the connexion of Dorotheos with 
Hieropolis. Salutations, addressed either to the spirit of the departed by the 
survivors, or by the spirit to the survivors or passers by, are common in 
pagan epigraphy; and were adopted by the early Christians, but were 
gradually disused by them. MM. De Rossi and Le Blant find their 
occurrence in Chr. epitaphs a sure proof of comparatively early date. 
In pagan epitaphs we find [ed Wx. rexotdoa, ovdels AOdvatos Kaibel 1353, 
ep. 1531, 1536, 1806, 1832. edvdaudver, oddels AOdvaros 1743, evWi[xeul, 
mapodetra Kaibel 1465; but more commonly, such encouragements are 
addressed to the spirit of the dead (Kaibel 1488 is very clear, cp. 1782). 
ed exe with the name of deceased in vocative is very common (Kaibel 
1314, 1400, 1554, 1555, 1594, 1633, 1699, &c.). 

The monogram F is of later origin than &. As M. Le Blant points 
out & is used in Rome between a.p. 298 or 3231 and 451 or 474, and in 
Gaul between 377 and 493”, while T appears in Rome from 355 to 542— 
565 and in Gaul from ec. 400 to 525-540. The monogram and symbols 
AX W occur in a Phoenician inscription bearing the date 625, which, if 
it is calculated by the Seleucid era, is a.p. 313°. The next dated eastern 
inscription with this monogram is of a.p. 399 (LW 2263). It occurs as 
late as A.D. 500 in an inscr, of the northern Hauran (along with the 
symbols XM), Wright and Souter in Pad, Haupl. F. Quart. Statem. 1895 
p- 52%. An inser. of Mauretania, dated a.p. 384, has the heading 


D ATW MS 

Dates a little earlier are likely to rule in the East than in Rome, as 
a general survey of the facts presented in Ch. XII and XVII shows; 
but it is not probable that the present inscr. can be placed earlier than 
A.D, 330. At the same time none of the signs of lateness occur in it; 
and probably 350 is the latest date that can safely be suggested for it. 
The maker of the tomb is named first. Now in Roman inser. the maker 
of the tomb ceases to be mentioned a.p. 408, in Gaulish 470. Saluta- 
tions rarely occur in Chr. inscr. after Constantine; and in all respects 
except the symbols and a slightly elongated formation of the letters, this 


1 The first certain occurrence is in 
AS D323. 

2 De Rossi Inscr. Christ. no. 127; Le 
Blant Inscr. Chrét. no. 369, Manuel 
29. 

> Renan Mission de Phénicie p. 390; 
but M. Bayet (from whom I learn about 


this inscription, see Rev. Arch. 1876 
(Nov.) p. 289) thinks this date impro- 
bable. The further study of eastern 
Chr. inscr. has greatly diminished the 
improbability ; and the date must be 
accepted. 

* Cp. Mél. d’ Arch. 1895 p. 50. 
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inser. has the ordinary third-century character. The date then is perhaps 
A.D. 330-350. 

M. Duchesne dates several inscriptions at Seleuceia-Isauriae with the 
monogram ¥& about A.D. 3501. That they belong to the fourth century 
is practically certain; some may probably be as early as the time of 
Constantine. 


674. (R. 1881). Afion-Kara-Hissar. CIG 8935, LW 1711, Cumont 
188. [Aov|cacde, xabapoi yéever Oar, [ap lédetar Tas Tovnpllas a\xd TGv Woxav 
byov, Tavoacba and TSv Tovnpell| Gv tylOv, paderar Kaddv Torey, eyCnTI- 
cate Kpioeww, pv\oacbe ald.xovpevov, kpivate dppave kal dixardcalte | xrpav"| 
kat Sedre Kal dueAeyyOGpev, A€yer [KUpltos, Kal ?? e€dv] ow Budv at auapriat 


8 € ” n 
» @S Eplov AEVKAVO. 


ws howikot|y|, ws xova | AevKklavd* édy dé ws KOKKLVOV 

This quotation from Isaiah I 16-18 evidently formed part of the 
epigraphic adornment of an early Byzantine church * (probably at Prym- 
nessos). The church, apparently, contained a series of texts from Isaiah, 
another of which is preserved, no. 675. Eusebius in describing the great 
church at Antioch, 7. #. X 4, makes a series of quotations from Isaiah ; 
and it was evidently a custom from the fourth century to use quotations 
from Isaiah as the epigraphic equipment of a church. A third example 


occurs at Philomelion no. 676. 


675. (R. 1883). Afion-Kara-Hissar. [Iv(ed.)a Ku(plojv én’ epé, ob 
elvexev [2ypleusév pe’ [dyadArdo be] | 7 [Wuxi pov ent K(upt)o evéducer ydp 
pe eipldriov cwty|lpllov kal xitdva edppoodtyys’ ws vovdlio mepréOn|Ké plor 
ultpav Kal @s vdvpnv Kkarexdolynoey pe Kdo|uo]. Kal moujor 6 O(€d)s 
K(vpto)s SaBawd waow rolts eOveow]. | emt 7d dpos trotro melovtar evppo- 
cblynv, melov)|rat otvov, xpetcovras ppov év [Tw dpet TOUT). 

This is compounded of Jsatah LXI 1 and 10 and XXV 6. The 
words from dyad\tdoOw to kéopo occur in Eusebius’s description of the 
Church at Antioch ; and were evidently commonly employed to describe 
the adornment of architecture with which the Church is equipped. The 
first eight words are the opening of a quotation in Luke IV 18, the text 
of Jesus’s sermon at Nazareth. It apparently broke off suddenly in this 
inscr. 





1 BCH 1880 pp.196 f. Inall,24Chr. - plain, and are perhaps about 350- 
epitaphs are there published: of these 400. 


5 or 6 mention the occupation of the 2 Probably kai was not expressed : 
deceased (which, as M. Le Blant points there seems no room for it. _ 

out) ceased at a comparatively early 3 So Pococke: Hamilton -nvoy. 

time to be mentioned), 1 or 2 of them * Or the baptistery connected with it. 


being soldiers. Some of them have 
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676. (R. 1883). Ak-Sheher (Philomelion). qereiov gwrelGov *Iepov- 
can, H[Kee yap cov Td pds], | kal. d0€a K(vpto)v emt o€ dvaréradker. 
[060d oxdros Kal] | yrdpos Kaddwer yqv ent Ovyn? e[at 6& ce havice||rar 
Ku(pu0)s, kal 7 d6€a adrob emt ce dpOnloerau Kal Toped||rovtat Bacidrets To 
dart cov, kal [€Ovn Tr Aaurpd||rnté cov. ED +++ COIKFIL--IIWN--N. 

Isaiah LX 1-3 here appears in the commonest type of text (see the 
notes of Dr. Swete, who in his text gives oxdros Kad. yhv, Kal yy. em €0vn). 
The inscription continues for at least 4 lines more (which I could not 
decipher); but does not continue this passage of Isaiah: the next word 
began with EC or Ef (or ETT ?). 

This inser. is given out of proper local order, in order to illustrate the 
custom seen in no. 674 f. 


677. Mikhail. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 289, 
Cumont 192. +éud rd Civ Xpictos} Ké 7d Anodaviv Képdos. *Apdparros | 
dudkwv €deetvds SoddAOS Kuplov, éevBrAEWas Thy Tod tpoaKEepov Biov | Cony wévTE 
pev dexddas ted€cas Bovvlolis(?) civ to ddeppo Kuipillaxo, edEayevns Ths 
putépos av’tdyv Lodpovins, en’ynoav 7d prvyjya | rodTo EavTds Ke Tes cvpBivs 
at’tév Wanmavis xe THavyapins xe tév | yAvkutat@y Tédmv Adpyns kal 
mavtav Ttoly GAl@v TEV KAnpovopotvTwoy Tov Tevixpdv Blov + BA€meE Se 6 
dvaywwodoKwv ott 6 Odvatos Tacw jrvipaote. One line follows, which could 
not be deciphered. Compare PAil. I 21, Matth. XXIV 15 (A. Souter). 

This inser. 1s probably of the fourth century. The style represents 
a transition from the earlier forms: the salutations at the beginning 
(no. 658) and end (654-656) have become markedly Chr. in character ; 
but still exist (no. 673), and the maker of the tomb is mentioned (no. 
454). No. 455 42s seems to belong to the same stage of development! ; 
now, in Prymnessos, Christianity was established later than at Laodiceia ; 
and the stages of development would naturally be a little later. Hence 
about 370 seems a probable date for this inscr. The editors doubt their 
own reading Bovvois, See no. 385, 399 Lis. 


678. (R. 1881). Afion-Kara-Hissar. R. in Mitth. Ath. 1882 p.144, 
Cumont 189. On a small marble pillar which formed part of an 
Armenian church recently burned. It is said that this church was very 
old, and originally Greek. The second line runs completely round the 
pular, so that the same cross is at the beginning and the end of it. 

éiytos ® Beds, &ytos [® Oeds, dytos & Oeds| 

+’Apxavyede Mixanad, eAenoov thy modu cov klall pion adtyv amd Tod 


movnp(od)+. Compare Matth. VI 13, Luke XI 4 (A. Souter). 


' Compare roy mevixpov Biov and rov Bpaxny Biov. 
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pvon for pioa, cp. no. 684, 692, and 359. The worship of Michael 
appears at Colossai pp. 214 ff, Temenothyrai no. 442, Motella no. 404, 
Gordium-Eudokias BCH 1883 p. 231, coast of the Bosphorus Sozomen 
II 3, Cedrenus II p. 210, Hist, Geogr. p. 157: see also above p. 31, 
Church in R. B. p. 477, AA 8S 29 Sept. pp. 4 ff and pp. 32 f (on worship 
of angels). Mr. Conybeare thinks that Michael was selected above others 
because of Daniel XII 1. 


679. (R. 1883, 1887). Afion-Kara-Hissar: very late fantastic letter- 
ing: accents marked as here given. ’Evtatra xeide 6 d08A0s Tod Ocov 
"AnolarCis éx xara PitumovrdAcos xoptov | KAnoovpas’ Kal dvataver avrov | 
6 Kipuos év xoATros “ABpdap. 

Comparison of CIG 9276-9278 suggests that the very common initial 
formula belongs to cent. VI. M. Le Blant Manuel p. 85 says that the 
concluding formula is characteristic of Egypt and Sicily (usually with 
kal "Ioadk xa) laxdB). In I p. 95 note he quotes several examples from 
the West, Greek and Latin (quiescenti in sinus Abr. et Is. et Iac., im gremio 
Abr.). 

The Kleisoura at Philippopolis is probably one of the passes over the 
Balkans. 


5. DOoKIMION. 


680. Istcha-Kara-Hissar (usually printed Eski-K. H.), Dokimion. 
CIG 9267, LW 1714, Cumont 196. 

Tlow€évos dpiotov t&v Oeoppytov éywv 
WV, Tapodira, pyhya THs pyyyns Xapiv" 
Ma€ewplwy érev€e Totdro Tots Tovots. 
GAN els plwow AVE TO xpdv@ Tore, 
fmEp cvvuTapXEL Tots Xpdvolis UmNpETis. 
6 8 Ev’voperos kawloas tiv cbvotacww 
ws comos tmdapxwv latpds Kal yevyddas 
NYELPED AVTO TpoyoviKhs pypyns Xapw 
avTos mpodtuws KAnpovopnoas ws Tada. 

The tomb of an ancient bishop of Dokimion, erected by Maximion, had 
fallen into decay, and was restored by one of his descendants, Hunomios. 
As Waddington remarks, Maximion would probably not be named, unless 
he had been the bishop. He had prepared his own tomb, according 
to the usual custom of early centuries. Kirchhoff refers this inser. to 
cent. VII (though his reasons only point to the conclusion that it cannot 
be later): I should take it as probably earlier. 


1 Read [r]6 ’Apxiorparnye €[avrov ?] mapadods, évOade x[etrat ?] S@rnpryos. 
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681. (R. 1881). Istcha-Kara-Hissar. Letters very faint and worn. 
Each senarius fills two lines on the stone. 
+ vevoplnv dopéovta, areptéa xGpov (Od. X 94, A.S.) eovta, 
youv[ov kjexpndta [élots xrearrecow (!) éylpas, 
Evivduios Koopnoe, Saropvet|voio] yeveddn, 
4 eloopd[wr| pera mavta Twédew Kal TOdS ar_e[wpy|v!. 
Eunomios, son of Saturninus, is evidently the same person as in no. 680. 
A piece of waste land was beautified by Eunomios, apparently to serve as 
a cemetery, 1. 4. vevupia, dxrera, doapera Hesych. (A. Souter). 


682. (R. 1881). Afion-Kara-Hissar : a fragment. 
Mleorpiavds yeverhpos €00 [yelra viata Motpyns + 
mbpyolp eujov? redxe [xlpnpaciw ed? 
elo€éTl TOV youvototw — 


[mopicas ?] + 


This must have been brought from Dokimion, to which Mestrianos 
belonged, no. 683. Allusions to the Moirai are quite usual in Chr. 
epigrams, see p. 387 2. 4. 


683. (R. 1881). Istcha-Kara-Hissar. Ornate letters of fair style. 
els aidva Td prnudovvor | Tod Ths Kapmpas pvijyns | Meotpravod | Kal Ths 
tovtov | Ovyatpds | OcoceBins. 


The fifth century is a probable date. 


684. (R. 1883). Istcha-Kara-Hissar. Epigraphic text, p. 744. 
mapOévor @ktuopar Alpror [warépos SvaTHvov, 
moddois| addpors Opnvorls wevOodpevar alel, 
iuas adtds] Opera mpos yduov [jd atitnda 

4 Spunoely de AfAap Kv eLexd[urcoev, OTs fay) 
avdper|ow pepdrecct Blov tédos [eloadixorobe. 
of ply yap OvijoKxovow ev ax[un Tod B.oToLo 
call ddvres Soxipyy Tlotelws Ths ev ppeciv ovens 

8 ajAN’ év dyiv KAfpos amloPOpévars Adxev Addos. 
TH dF diepxoper[w Blov eb, Tevixpdv Tep eovTA, 

A) pe(Qunpa dixn[s avOpdrous Tact SederKTar. 

Aopddeos mpecB. ’Almpim? kat Tatiavy? 

12 réxvois Adpolts TY oTHANY pryNs Xap 

avéOnxa’ et tis [d€ GAAOS TO pyypet- 
@ Kakyv xipa mplocevéyky, €otar avr@ mpo- 


s Tov Oeov. 





1 Copy: COIL inl. 2, AAET IN in 4. 2 Copy: ION. 
SEC ODyesEi\ Ls 
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A large part of the restoration is due to Mr. J. G. C. Anderson. In 
. 10 there seems no room for any letter at the beginning; but yet an 
extra syllable is ehinways neces- 

SVU teeta, 


Y, sary. Dorotheos, presbyter of the 

5) oo MOP AN A ! rte church in Dokimion, prepared the 

& Cope YATIPoC TP AM GZ tomb of his two young daughters. 

sv AGAHA AY Ke 3 eK os The persistence of the old pagan 

= CINHePolle<] BloYTeAac pate in |, 3, and fe acces 

: of the formulae as a whole, prove 
= EENTAPONH Kia ree the date to be not later than cen- 


eos tury IV, while it can hardly be 
aN C 
a Nees é é eeAlle placed so early as century III. 
K€ XH KAAIKHE. The concluding formula has here 


AoPoe@éoc TT Pec BS & spread far N.E. On AjAawW com- 
TEKNolc AWP6s* pare no. 678. | | 
ANE OWKAEITicz The winds (like the Harpies 


G)KAKHNXIPATPs or the @veAAac in Homer) had 
CTON@EON s hurried away the maidens from 


the earth before their prime. 
Some people die at the acme of 
their career, after giving proof of the faith that is in them; but they 
had a different lot. Yet he who lives his life well, however poor and 
short (no. 455 dis, 677), has shown himself a pattern to all men. 














685. (R. 1881). Istcha-~Kara- Hissar. 
pvwMopevot Tpoyovov +++B+++ TddE ypap pd[dedrqor ? 
Zo[riJkos ELCDETEPOY “lov d ia: + LY OC! KAnpovepo 
‘“Eppoy[ély[n]s kat “Eopracios kat Tlamias. 
4 TovTw pte yin Soin pyr ovpavds eEdpds, 
pnte BvOds Kaprovs], pyre [xO]ov [dy]Aad dpa. 
The gap in sense at the beginning of 4 implies an omission of some 
words by the engraver. Nothing but the obviously late date implies 
Chr. origin ; it may be the epitaph of a fourth-century pagan. 


686. (R, 1881). Istcha-Kara-Hissar. 
OVo 


rt O 


e) 


Poe 


L\Vw 


bnép Oeodovpov: either for -ovAov or -dpov, 


* Perhaps [4] ot[{vy]os (not ov[u3Jos, as part of a letter T or Z remains). 
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687. (R. 1884). Gebejiler, two miles 8. of Dokimion. [imép evxijs 


Awpoé?lov Ke mavtos Tod vKov [avTod. | 


688. (R. 1884). Gebejiler. [——] rijs dylas deomnuyns tudor ©corTdKov 
kea.[— Very late. 


689. (R. 1881). Seidilar, near Dokimion. MM. Legrand and Chamo- 
nard BCH 1893 p. 291, Cumont 198. — 6 [#]O0[vd]s | eats Kaxvoros, | exe 
8 dyaddv | te péyrorov’ tHKu| rods POovepods | eAeyxwv tiv kakinu, | @ 
pOovepe tt pOovis; | odvdey mA€ov 7) THKis EavTov (or tHKt ceavtov). | Ocod 

! ) t ef ral / las aAvcm> / 5) ibe Tees 
ydp éort Tav[tla boa pOolv[et|s* mapexer Tac Tots éAmi¢jovow eis avrov 
od d& AE’, B | POovepé, Ke OEAwv Tapéxiv ov | dvvace, KE POover elo vets 

SNS. yj 5 5) \ / \ \ \ x \ ¢ 
ofd|dev | avén ody els thy Kaklay | cov’ Tovs d€ KaKkoUS KE | pOovepovs o 
Ocds mavTore plot. 

‘Les premiéres lignes reproduisent une épigramme de /’Anthologie XI 
193, & peine alterée: 6 POdvos earl KakioTos, éxeu O€ TL KaAOY ev AUTO, 

(2 \ a »” \ , 
THKeL yap POovepGy Oppata Kal Kpadinv. Ces vers se retrouvent dans une 
épitaphe de Lyon, Kaibel 2533’ (Cumont). The column on which this 
inser. is engraved may have been one of a series in a church, with moral 
maxims engraved on them. 


6go. (R. 1881). In the marble quarries near Dokimion, on the rock. 
+ Kidpte, 80701 rod molcavros adthvy + Movolwvos B' 6 vatwv (2) rod (2). 


+KY Pie Be 


HolToY TTol 
CANT OCA 
Her IN . 
MovC! WO 
BonolJMNTPY 





abriy is probably (ry etkdva). ‘The inser, is perhaps an early stage in 
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the Iconodoulic movement, ep. no. 402. The symbolism of this exceed- 
ingly rude work is interesting. 


691. (R. 1881). Seidilar. The seven-branched candle- 
stick on this stone is the only remaining memorial of 
a Jewish colony at Dokimion, See no. 561, 





692. (R. 1881). Istcha-Kara-Hissar. [imep ed xis] | Tpd[plorfo[s] | 
éhaxiorov | mpecBurépolv] | kat tod wy[d{tjlov adrod x[é] b[7é]|p ddlas Kat | dva- 
travce|[w|s Tov yor[élwv] a(d)rod. 

IIndtov for madfov, see no. 678. The phrase t[mélp dd(e)ias seems 
a certain restoration ; but I can quote no parallel. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


LINE OF THE TRADE-ROUTE TO THE EAST 


§ 1. The Trade-Route to the East p. 747. § 2. Metropolitanus Campus p. 749. 
§ 3. Euphorbium p.750. § 4. Okoklia p.751. § 5. Sibidoundap.751. § 6. Lysias 
p.754. § 7. Oiniatai p. 755. 

Appendix. Inscriptions p. 756. 


§1. THe TrapE-RouTeE TO THE East. My intention was to 
describe the great Highway in this chapter. But the evidence is 
still very inadequate, and few points are fixed with certainty; and, 
as Mr. J. G. C. Anderson expects to explore the region very soon, it 
seems better to reserve the fuller discussion to the next volume, and 
give here only a few facts that seem fairly certain, and may guide 
further exploration. 

The Eastern Highway, after traversing the valley of Aurokra 
(Dombai-Ova, 3400), crosses a mountain ridge (where its course 
is plainly visible to the traveller whose eyes are open), ascend- 
ing from Akche-Keui and reaching a summit level of slightly over 
4000 ft. At 19 miles from Apameia by railway survey (probably 12 
in direct distance! by road), it enters Gungermez-Ova, a small glen 
among the hills, 3976 ft. over sea level; and about 22 miles it reaches 
the long level plain called Tchul-Ovasi or Turkmen-Ova, Campus 
Metropolitanus, stretching towards N.E,, and entirely shut in by 
mountains, on the left Gumalar-Dagh (p. 677), and on the right 
Korru-Dagh (dividing it from the plain of Apollonia, Kara-Arslan 
Ova). At 31 miles it passes Okehular near Metropolis, the lowest 
point in the plain, 3770 ft., where the water of the valley collects in 
a marsh (in winter probably a small lake). 

At 39 miles, the railway passes Gumulu, 4002 ft., and then crosses 
the Kiz-Kapan pass at no great elevation (41 miles), and enters 
another valley of irregular shape and considerable extent, called by 





1 The projected railway has great and thereafter from Dombai-Ova: it 
difficulty in rising first from Dineir-Ova loses probably 7 miles in winding 
2850 to cross Djebel-Sultan (tunnel 3600), course. 
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various names, especially Oinan-Ova. At 50 miles, it passes (at 
a level of 3700 ft.) under the village Kara-Dil-li, high on the right, 
and, soon after, Oinan and Aresli, between which was the ancient 
Lysias. It then crosses (about 54 miles) another ridge, and enters the 
long valley, Karamyk-Ova, stretching towards N.E., whose water 
gathers in a lake and great marsh at the S.W. end beside Geneli, about 
3300 ft. Towards the N.E. end is Karadja-Euren, near an ancient site 
(where formerly I wrongly placed Lysias), 744 miles ; and soon after the 
railway ascends a low gently sloping ridge past Bazar-Agatch (Holmoi), 
descends sharply into the great plain of Phrygia-Paroreios, and reaches 
Tchai, 3286 ft. (perhaps Julia-Ipsos), at 82 miles from Apameia (pro- 
bably 71 by road). | 

This line is clearly marked by nature. It is hemmed in on the 
right side by a lofty ridge, which, under the names Kilij-Takhan, 
Korru, and Kara-Kush, extends from the knot of mountains near 
Ai-Doghmush on 8.W. to join Sultan-Dagh (the great ridge bounding 
Paroreios on .W.) on N.E. Trade by waggons could never cross this 
high and steep ridge; and hence the trade-route had to keep away 
round Korru- and Sultan-Dagh through a succession of valleys. 

In the valleys along this great road, we should expect to find 
a series of cities; but evidence is very defective. In Karamyk-Ova, 
no proper explorations have ever been made: I traversed it once, in 
1883, under unpropitious conditions!; and (as I now know from 
longer experience) I went along the side on which Greek foundations 
need not be looked for, viz. the higher-lying side (see Ch. XVII § 1, 2). 
In that great valley more than one site must be discoverable. Kin- 
naborion is the only ancient name that can be assigned with any 
confidence to this valley; and it is more likely to be on the S. side 
than up near Karadja-Euren. 

Gungermez-Ova is probably too small to have contained an ancient 
city; but both Tchul-Ova and Oinan-Ova are likely to have held 
each more than one. 

Strabo’s interesting account of this great road contains a serious 
error in one of the numbers. The stages are 

(1) Ephesos to Karoura—74o stadia. 

(2) Karoura by Apameia, Metropolis, Khelidonia, Holmoi—g20 st. 





*I was travelling with only one vant, a Turk, was afraid of the Circas- 
servant, making an experiment for  sians, who have a village in the finest 
economy's sake, which proved quite part of the valley, and would not go 
unsatisfactory. The weather was also near them. 
bad and rainy; and, finally, my ser- 
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(3) Holmoi by Philomelion to Tyriaion—510 st." 

(4) Tyriaion by Koropassos to Garsaoura (Ak-Serai)—960 st. 

(5) Garsaoura by Soandos and Sadakora to Mazaka-Caesarela— 

680 st. 
(6) Mazaka by Herpha on Karmalas to Tomisa on Euphrates— 
1440 st, - 

It is obvious that the numbers in stages (2) and (6) are much under- 
estimated *, while stage (1) is perfectly accurate *, and the others seem 
very fair approximations. From Karoura to Metropolis is very near 
117 M. P. or 936 stadia, and the total distance from Karoura to Holmoi 
must be about 161 M. P. or 1288 stadia. 

§ 2. Metropotiranus Campus. In his paper ther Kelainai- 
Apameia, p. 22, published in 1875, Prof. G. Hirschfeld indicated his 
belief that Metropolis was situated in the Tchul-Ova; but in his 
Reisebericht, published in 1879, he retracted this opinion, and argued 
that Metropolitanus Campus was Kara-Arslan-Ova*. There is no 
perfectly conclusive proof of the position of Metropolis; but Strabo, 
p. 663, places it on the great Eastern Highway between Apameia and 
the Paroreios; and it must therefore have been situated in one of 
the three valleys just described. Further, the evidence quoted on 
inser. 695 makes it in the highest degree probable that the city which 
struck coins with the legend MHTPOTIOAEITON - PY was not far 
from the village Horrou, which is about 4 miles W. from Okchular, on 
the edge of the Tchul-Ova. Those coins belong to a city in the 
conventus of Apameia®; and the Tchul-Ova is likely to have been 
included in that conventus. 

The probable situation of Metropolis was near the middle of the 
valley, on a slight rising ground, Nemryk-Mezarlik, about midway 
between Haidarli and Tatarli. This low mound was evidently the 
site of an ancient city ; and its inscriptions would naturally be carried 
to the villages around, Horrou, Okchular and Tatarli (no. 699). It 
is now quite deserted, and marked only by graves; the modern 
villages almost all lie on the edges of the plain, where springs are 


1 pikpw melovs tov mevrakooiov. I take 
Holmoi at Bazar-Agatch. 

2 Acathemeros in Geog. Gr. Min. II 
p. 476, gives the distances Ephesos to 
Mazaka 3990 st. and Mazaka to Hu- 
phrates 1950 st. Strabo’s totals are 
3810 and 1440. Pliny II 172, V 106, 
XVI 240, mentions this road, and gives 
the distances Ephesos to Mazaka 415 


M.P. (3320 st.) and Mazaka to Euphrates 
319 M.P. (2552 st., a ridiculous over- 
estimate). To Strabo’s numbers we 
must add 350 and 300 (read émra- for 
TeTpa-koclovs in 6). 

’ Measurement proves this. 

* Berl. Akad. Monatsber. 1879 p. 319. 

5 The formula with rapa is Apamean, 
no. 695 and p. 276: see also no. 307. 
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closer: the ancient city lay in the centre, and must have been supplied 
by an aqueduct (Ch. XVI § 2). 

It is remarkable that Metropolis was detached from Phrygia, either 
by Diocletian or about A.D. 371, and attached to Pisidia. But it is 
evident that Metropolis was in close relations with Apollonia and 
Antioch; its inscr. and customs are more of the Pisidian than the 
Phrygian type (see no. 695); and the direct horse-road and foot-road 
to the East connected it closely with Antioch (pp. 579 ff). The later 
classification sprang naturally from its historical development. 

The fact that Metropolis, which is so near the N.E. end of the 
valley, was in Pisidia under the Byzantine classification, proves that 
a city at Tatarli (if one existed! there) must certainly have been in 
Pisidia, and that a city at Ginik was probably in Pisidia (though 
possibly it might be attached to Phrygia Salutaris). This has an 
important bearing on topographical reasoning. 

§ 3, EupHorsivm is mentioned only by Pliny, who names the Euphor- 
beni in the conventus of Apameia, and on the Peutinger Table, where 
it is placed on the road from Apameia to Synnada, XXVIII M. P. from 
each. Now the course of that road is quite certain: it coincided with 
the Eastern Highway as far as Metropolis. There it diverged, and 
went almost due north past the village of Ginik, across the mountains 
to Synnada. Near Ginik there is, on the edge of the plain, and near 
the line of the road, an ancient site, now deserted: this site is about . 
XXVIII M. P. from Apameia, and XVIII from Synnada. With this 
slight correction, the Table may be quoted as evidence that Euphorbium 
was situated here. 

If we have rightly placed these names, Metropolis must be taken as 
the trading city of later Greek and Roman times, while Euphorbium 
was the older foundation, retaining more of the purely native character. 
Hence the latter struck no coins, while in Metropolis the wealth and 
civilization of the valley were concentrated. 

The hero Euphorbus played some considerable part in Phrygian 
legend. In Diogenes Laertius I 25 and Diodoros X 6, 4, there is quoted 
a passage of Callimachus relating to him* Euphorbus discovered the 
science of rectilinear geometry, and Thales advanced it?. At Aizanoi, 





1 See § 4. cav | ravtes. Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 p. 272. 

2 M. Th. Reinach proposes to restore * otros mponyayev em meiorov, & nat 
it as follows éeipe BpvE EvpopBos, doris KadNipayos ev rois iduBous EbpopBov evpeiv 
avOpwrots | Tpiywva kal okadnva kal KUKA@Y ~— Toy Ppvya, oiov ckadyva Kal Tpiywva Kar 
pnxn| [pros peérpyoe kai] didake vnorev- boa ypappuxis éxerar Oewpias Diog. Laert. 
ey | Tv eumvedvtav’ of & dp’ odx tmpxov- 1 1, 3 (25). 
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also, Euphorbus was a figure in old religious legend'. The name 
therefore goes back to the primitive Phrygian period; and it has 
probably been modified in Greek, so as to be significant in that 
language. 

§ 4, Oxoxu1A. It is quite probable that there may have been a third 
ancient town in the Tchul-Ova. Inscribed stones are so numerous 
at Tatarli, that one feels inclined to regard it as an ancient site. In 
that case it would have to be distinguished from Metropolis. Now 
a city Okoklia is known from its coins, but is never mentioned by any 
ancient author or in any list of bishoprics. M. Imhoof-Blumer infers 
from its coins that it was situated beside Lysias?. The situation 
of Tatarli would suit this condition well ; and we might explain the 
silence of the ecclesiastical lists about Okoklia, because 1t was so near 
Metropolis that the two might well be classed in a single bishopric, 
6 Mntporodreas kal ’OxokXdElas. 

§ 5. StnrpounDA®. The situation of this city on or near the direct 
road from Euphorbium to Synnada is made probable by the boundary 
stone, no. 693. The course of the road is determined by the plain 
traces of it which remain: cuttings were needed to secure easy 
gradients across the mountains that separate the Metropolitan valley 
from the Synnada valley, and the explorer can go along the road with 
perfect ease and confidence. In 1888 I started from Synnada with 
the intention of exploring this route completely. We ascended the 
hills by the village Baljik-Hissar, above which is an ancient site on 
a rounded hill*. Round the side of this hill, we for the first time 
caught the line of the Roman road; and for several miles we rode 
along ‘a finely engineered path, the cuttings and curves of which’ are 
quite clear®. I have seen no such instructive example of Roman 
engineering skill; and though I had previously not believed that 
a Roman road took this route, I was at once convinced that I was 
on the line of a Roman road (in 1891 this was confirmed by the 
Termini no. 693 at the side of the road further to 8.). 

At this stage we were high up on the mountains, and we reached 
a point whence we looked down towards the left into a great deep 


1 See Steph. Byz. s.v.’A¢avoi and the of the villagers that no inscribed stones, 


chapter on the city. but only wells, remained on this site ; 
2 Rev. Suisse Numism.1895, zur Minzk. and did not go up to explore it 
Kleinas. p. 4. thoroughly. I now see that Sibidonda 
$8 On the name see pp. 753 f, 144, was probablysituated there; and bitterly 
169 2., 435 regret that I did not satisfy myself 


* Being eager to examine the road, about its character. 
I unfortunately accepted the evidence 5 Hist. Geogr. p. 170. 
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cleft, between two spurs, at the mouth of which lay the village Atly- 
Hissar. It was obviously impossible that a road suited for traffic 
could have been engineered up the steep sides of the cleft; and the 
view from that point showed me how skilfully the road along which 
we had been rising by a gentle, continuous slope had been chosen by 
the Roman engineers!. The discovery of this road caused me to 
discard the view which I had previously held, derived from my 
journeys of 1881, 1883, and 1884-—-a view which is expressed in CB 
(map and § xxxv)?—that the Roman road followed the line of the 
modern waggon-road between Synnada and Metropolis, going round 
by Oiman-Ova. In 1881 we traversed that road; and rejected the 
direct road across the mountains as impossible *. But I now can see 
no reason for such a carefully engineered road as that which passes by 
Baljik-Hissar, unless it were made by the Romans to carry at least 
the lighter trade from Dokimion and Synnada to Metropolis. 

I was eager to verify this view by going the whole way to the 
Metropolitan valley along this road. But, unhappily, shortly after 
passing out of sight of NG ysieaet I was tempted away from the 
road towards the right up the mountains to see a reported inser. ; 
and, after wasting much time among trackless rocks at a great eleva- 
tion, we descended to the Metropolitan valley by a different route. 
The reported inser. could not be found; but I now recognize from the 
description that it was probably a boundary stone similar to no. 693. 
This unfortunate detour spoiled my exploration, and leaves the road 
uncertain. M. Radet (Hn Phrygie p. 123) has recently returned to my 
first view that the Roman road went through Oinan-Ova‘; and the 
line must remain a matter for a future explorer to determine certainly. 
It may well be that my first view was right; and if M. Radet had 
examined the evidence for both routes, and then preferred one, 
I should accept his conclusion; but, as he has traversed only one, and 
has given an erroneous and exaggerated account of the other, drawn 
from a lively fancy and not from actual experience, the difficulties - 





1 Below Baljik-Hissar, the road has 
been washed away or covered up by soil 
from above. 

* JHS 1887 p. 481. 

$ JHS lc. ‘No straight road is pos- 
sible from .... Metropolis to Synnada: 
only a difficult mountain path leads 
from Metropolis to Atly-Hissar.’ But, 
as I have now found, there is this levelled 
and built road by Baljik-Hissar. 


* His map distinguishes his road, 
which goes past a ‘ Fontaine,’ from mine, 
which goes by Uzun-Bunar. The error 
is with M. Radet : his Fontaine is iden- 
tical with Uzun-Bunar. The road passes 
a little N. of Atly-Hissar. Kiepert places 
Uzun-Bunar and Gazuk-Keui wrong. 
[For clearness I use in this section 
the customary name Baljik-Hissar; but 
Baghche-Hissar is the true form. ] 
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which caused me to abandon my first view remain unsolved. His 
valuable discovery of a milestone at Atly-Hissar certainly tells rather 
in favour of the Oinan-Ova line; but it is not conclusive, for the 
stone lies away from both roads (see M. Radet’s route map), and might 
readily have been carried from either. 

But it seems not impossible that there were two roads, alike in 
ancient as in modern time; and that, just as we have recognized both 
a trade-route and a horse-road from Ephesos to the east, so we should 
recognize a double road between Metropolis and Synnada. It would 
in that case remain uncertain on which of the two roads Melissa lay ; 
but, perhaps, probability would incline to place it on the horse-road 
and at Baljik-Hissar. Alcibiades was slain there, and he was likely 
to be travelling by the direct road. Similarly, Hadrian, who built at 
Melissa a monument to Alcibiades, was likely to prefer the direct path 
from desire to see the place where the famous Athenian perished. 

In that case the ancient site at Bedesh: on the road between 
Synnada and Paljik-Hissar, whose existence is determined by 
M. Radet, would be the city Sibidonda; and the marbles of Dokimion 
would be carried from Synnada through Sibidonda round by the west 
end of Oinan-Ova to Metropolis. As to Sibidonda, the only choice 
seems to lie between Baljik-Hissar and Bedesh: future exploration 
will decide the question, but at present probability leans to the 
latter site. See Note, p. 755. 

Sibidonda is mentioned at the council of Chalcedon, where Mirus 
Bilandensis! was present among the bishops of Phrygia Salutaris 
(read [Sijbidandensis, where A has been corrupted to A). M. Radet 
has rightly recognized that the Debalikia? of Hierocles is a corruption 
of Sibidonda: here we have a clear case where = has passed by 
a copyist’s error into A, and A into A. The order Sibidonda, Lysias, 
Synnada, is natural, when we recognize that Lysias was in Oinan- 
Ova, and that thus the three cities were closely connected by a line of 
road. The order in all WNotitiae, Prymnessos, Meros, Sibidonda, 
Phyteia, is not good®. The strange name Sibidonda, or Sibidounda, 


1 The variety of forms is puzzling: 
EvAdvépor, Eulandrae, Eulandrorum, also 
occur. In the classified list in Actio 
XV, it is placed in Salutaris; and in 
the other lists it usually comes before 
Ipsos and Lysias. Elias of Blaundos in 
Lydia was also present. On the whole 
these forms are most easily explicable 
by the theory that A has been corrupted 

Peeler. ali, 


to A, and that the form should be 
[Si]bidandensis; with the intrusion of 
p compare Ptolemy’s BA¢avdpos for 
Biavvoos. 

2 I wrongly took Debali-kia as a cor- 
ruption of two names Beudos, Kinna- 
borion. 

’ If Phyteia be Beudos, as I formerly 
suggested, it was near Sibidonda (being 


pd 
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was exposed to many corruptions, Sebindos, Sibildos, Sinbindos, 
Sibindos, and Siknodos (where B has passed into K by corruption). 

§ 6. Lystas. This city is hardly ever alluded to in literature. 
Strabo mentions it in an enumeration so vague as to be of little 
value, if it is not corrupt!; but his words show that he placed 
Lysias, neither in Pisidian Phrygia, nor in Paroreios, nor in the region 
of Amorion and Akmonia and Synnada, but in the remaining district 
of 8. and S.W. Phrygia, lying round Apameia and Laodiceia; and he 
names Lysias as an outlying city of this group towards E.2 We 
gather from Strabo, then, that Lysias was E. from Apameia, 8. from 
the line Amorion-Synnada, W. from Paroreios, and N. from the line 
Apollonia-Antioch. Hence I formerly placed it on the road from 
Metropolis to Julia-Ipsos, near the point where that road enters 
Paroreios. 

That situation however was too far E. The order of the Notitiae 
connects Lysias with Eukarpia, Augustopolis (W. of Afion-Kara- 
Hissar), and Brouzos. Hierocles connects it with Sibidonda and Syn- 
nada. Ptolemy mentions it between Konne (N. of Afion-Kara- Hissar) 
and the unknown (perhaps corrupt) Kerkopia. Combining these indi- 
cations with the evidence of Strabo, we are brought nearer to Metro- 
polis and Sibidonda, S. or S.E. from Synnada?, while we are absolutely 
debarred from placing it in the Synnada valley* by the classification 
of Strabo. | 

I am indebted to Rev. H. Thurston, 8.J., for the following important 
passage, which is almost conclusive: in the Acta S. Aberci® it is 
stated that in the country of the Pentapolis there was a lofty mountain, 
which is defined as ‘opposite the city of Lysias.’ Now considering 





only five miles N. from Synnada); and 
Meros might be a transposed name, 
leaving a good order. 

1 Quoted and emended Ch. XIV App. 
III; the emendation does not affect the 
reasoning of this paragraph. 

2 His enumeration Peltai, Tabai, EKu- 
karpia, Lysias, seems to move eastwards 
(I regard Tabai as a corruption, for 
Strabo distinctly considers Tabai as a 
city of Pisidia p. 570). 

5 There is no possible situation 8.W. 
from Synnada without getting intéd the 
Pentapolis. 

* As M. Radet does; he places it at 
Effe-Keui, six or seven miles N.N.E. from 
Synnada. 


** Bibl. Nat. Paris Cod. 1540 fol. 150 v: 
the text of this unpublished MS. is as 
follows: mepuijyey otv thy Xopay Tacapy 
Oeparevay Tovs vorodytas Kal- Oaidvia €K- 


ouveBn 
S > \ > lal lol ¢€ cal 4 > 
ovv avTov év pula TOY nuepoy yeverOa eis 


Badr\wv and Tay évoxoupéervar. 


dpos vYnAdy, Orep eoTiy avTLKpv TIS TOAEWS 
Avaias* kat Ouwpnoavtos avrov Te Kal TOY 
pet’ avtod, Kdivas Ta yovata Tpoonv&ato 
kal avéB\voev rny) KaOapod vapatos. kal 
mavtes of Oupavres €E atrod exoperOnaar. 
6 O€ Témos €& €xeivou Tov Katpod TovuK\usia 
éerekanOn. The form Avoia is used here, 
in one MS. of Hierocles, and perhaps at 
the Council of AD. 347 Theagenes epi- 
scopus a Lyzia (taken by Le Quien as 
Lysias, probably rightly). 
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(1) the geographical situation of the Pentapolis, as described Ch. XVI 
§ 1, (2) the results we have already reached about Lysias, we cannot 
doubt that this lofty mountain was part of the chain bounding the 
Pentapolis on EK. Further, the mountain direct E. from Sandykli 
lies over Synnada, and it is clear that the author distinguishes the 
‘mountain opposite Lysias’ from the Synnada range, which was 
alluded to in describing the journey of the Magistrianoi from Synnada 
to Hieropolis (Ch. XVII § 2). This mountain opposite Lysias was 
evidently south from the Synnada range; and the sacred fountain 
and place of Knee-bending (Ch. XVII § 2) ought to be discoverable. 
In 1891 we ascended from Karghyn, but bad weather and dense mist 
rendered exploration impossible. We came down on Yiprak at N. end 
of Campus Metropolitanus. Now Lysias cannot be placed in that 
valley (see § 2 and 4), while the mountain on our left, as we crossed 
the ridge, is naturally defined as opposite Oinan!: therefore we 
conclude that Lysias was the city whose ruins are seen ona mound 
between QOinan and Aresli. 

§ 7. OINIATAI, a people mentioned only in the Tekmorian lists 
found near the N. end of Bey-Sheher lake?, seem to have been the 
Phrygian tribe that inhabited Oinan-Ova. In their territory, on the 
great road, Lysias, a general of Antiochus the Great, founded the Greek 
city Lysias, during the last struggle for Seleucid domination over Asia 
Minor, near 200 B.c. <A village of the Oiniatai seems to have been 
called Deiaga, no. 708; and near the West end of Oinan-Ova, evidently, 
was situated Dinia (or Khelidonia *), which Manlius traversed between 
Metropolis and Synnada. 





1 Oinan is far enough away to be 2 Hist. Geogr. pp. 411 ff. 
‘opposite’ the mountain and not 3 Hist. Geogr. p. 171: so M. Radet En 
‘under’ it. Phrygie (map). Can Dinia be Oinia ? 





Note 1. It is noteworthy that a characteristic Pisidian type, Helena between 
the Dioskouroi, occurs at Sibidounda; and I bought two coins of Sibidounda on 
the Pisidian frontier near Olbasa. 

Note 2. Okoklia is indicated (perhaps rightly) as the city of the tribe Lykaones 
in my Church in R. E., map: that would explain why it is so rarely mentioned. 
It was corrupted into Ptolemy’s Kerkopia between Lysias and Kukarpia (V 2, 23). 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 
], Merropouitanus Campus. 


693. (R. 1891). On the surface of a rock projecting a little above the 
level of the hillside, about 80 yds. left (west) of the Roman and modern 
road leading from the plain of Metropolis to Synnada, on the brow of 
the hill, about an hour N. of Ginik: letters very slightly cut on the 
rough rock surface. Termini positi ab Irenaeo Aug, [llib. proc. i[n}ter 
Sibfidjind[-] et? E - - - orcenos ?. 


TERNAIN \ 
POSITINEG 


IETNNEONYL 
CIR INOS FF 


fl OR CRNIOS 


This important inscr. is very difficult ; and I had an unlucky day, dark 
and rainy. The next day was sunny and I rode back to take advantage 
of the bright light (which often reveals hidden symbols, when light and 
shade are made to alternate on the surface); but, as we were looking 
for the stone, the rain began, and the day proved worse than the pre- 
ceding. A future traveller may have better luck. The stone is very 
hard to find, and few of the peasants know of it. A man from Yiprak 
was our guide. If no guide can be found, the traveller will find, well 


App, INSCRIPTIONS. 


ipy! 


up the rather steep slope out of the plain, a place near the brow where 
the low rocks! form a sort of gate through which the road passes. Here 
he should turn left at right angles to the line of the road, and, when he 
comes near the edge of the ravine, he will find the Termini near him. 
This description will be clearer to him on the spot, though at a distance 
it seems vague. 

The two local names are doubtful. The second ends almost certainly 
-orcenos or -orgenos: I tried to make the word Euphorbenos ; but that was 
not on the stone. There was however nothing on the stone inconsistent 
with the reading Hiuphjorgenos, if such a variant be possible. The first 
name also escaped me, when copying the inscr. I did not then think of 
Sibidonda or Sibindos; but shortly afterwards the suitability of the copy 
to that name occurred to me. The first letter I had taken as C; but S 
(with tail below the line) seems a probable form. 

The name of Irenaeus, in all probability, belongs to a freedman and 
procurator of Trajan, known from two inscriptions on two blocks of 
Synnada marble, found in Rome, and published by P. Bruzza Bullett. d. 
Inst. 1870 p. 150 no. 258 (and given below in the chapter on Synnada). 
In 4.p. 137 he was evidently procurator of Phrygia (see no. 641); and 
the two Roman inser. were probably cut in Synnada on blocks destined 
for Rome (rationis urbicae). During his office he apparently regulated 
the frontiers around Synnada, where his centre of administration was. 

In the position of the inser., it is clear that Sibidonda lay towards N., 
and the H---orceniS. That makes it practically certain that the site 
of Sibidonda was either at Baljik-Hissar or at Bedesh, on the 8. edge of 
the Synnada valley. 


694. (R. 1881). Tatarli. 4 B. Kai 6 6. erelunoe Aip. ’Ade€avdpov 
Kapixod Mevyéov évddéws vetxjoavta [Tv]Oucév tavKpdrvov dydva Oéguews 
Mevveavis mpdrns dobelons TH yAvKuTdtn TmaTpld. b7O Tod nantov avrod *. 

The giver of the first Themis Menneane was, of course, Menneas. 
His son was named Karikos, and his grandson Alexander won the 
Pankration at the first Themis. In a Themis (or dy@v Oeyarixds) the 
prizes given to victors were not mere garlands (4yéves otepavirat), but 
objects of value, sums of money, &c. (see LW 1209, BCH 1879 p. 341): 
the gen. déuews here used is rare and wrong. Themides were commonly 





1 Rising about 2 or 3 feet above the 


surface. 

2 MM. Legrand and Chamonard in 
1891 copied several (or all) of the inscr. 
which I copied in 1881 and published 
in JHS 1883 pp. 58 ff (see BCH 1893 


pp. 251 ff); they do not mention any 
corrections. It is always useful to 
mention formally the re-copying of an 
inser. and to state whether or not it 
confirms the published copy. 
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named after the wealthy citizen who paid for them (and thus became 
a klistes): ep. Evapeoretor at Oioanda CIG 4380 m, Kaddimmaveios at 
Sagalassos CIG 4369, Tounovavetos at Side CIG 4352, HpoxAnavetos at 
Telmessos CIG 4198, and many others (e.g. LW 12097, 1223, 1257, 
above no. 73). The custom was characteristic of Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
and is rare in Phrygia proper: it has spread to Metropolis from Apollonia, 
as the two towns were in easy communication’. The founder was often 
adywvobérns did Blov (CIG 4198, 4352). 

mpotpeTmer Oar expresses the authorization by the city: ep. rod cvAdAdyov 
mpotperauevov Mous. Sm. no. oda’ (Teira). 


695. (R. 1881). Horrou. eéreiunoe Atp. Mevveas, Oeuews aywvobérns, 
Aip. ’AdéEavdpov Tilelfov, mpotpewapnerns tis méAEws, evddlélws adywricd- 
[wlevov TlvOixkdv mavkpdriov. ; 

Aur, Menneas is, in all probability, the founder of the Themis Men- 
neane, mentioned in no. 694, 698. As he does not mention that the 
Themis was second or third, we may infer that it was the first. Alex- 
ander 'Tieiou, who won the Pankration at this first Themis, was therefore 
the same as Alexander, son of Karikos, mentioned in no. 694. Tieiou then 
is not a patronymic, but an indeclinable personal name (see p. 169 2. 1). 

The letters are faint on the stone*, and I read on it only TICIOY 
(understanding him as son of Tisias); but M. Waddington recognized 
the correction needed by comparison with coins in his collection. 

(1) Obv. AYT- K.-T +M-+K-~+TPAAEKINCE. Radiated head of 
Decius rt. 

Rev. Cybele in tetrastyle temple, seated 3 left, holding out patera 
r.: l. rested on tympanum: lion at each side. TAP - AAEZ + TIEIOY - 
APX - TIP - MHTPOTIOAEITOQN- OPY. Mionnet, size 10. 

(2) Obv. EPENNIAN €TPOYCKIAAAN. 

Rev. TIAP- AAGZ - TIEIOY- TIPQ- AP» MHTPOTIOAEITON - >. 
Fortune. Mionnet, size 8. 

To these Mr. Lawson adds two others from his collection : 

(3) Rev. TIA + AAE - TIELOY - TIP - AP - MHTPOTTOAEITQN - PY. 
Simulacrum resembling that of Artemis Ephesia (here Tauropolos, no. 
701). Mionnet, size 6 (Decius). 

(4) Rev. [TIA + AAE - TIEIOY - TIP » AP - MHTPOTTOAEITON - 
@PY. Men standing by slightly turned to r., wearing high Phrygian 
cap and short tunic, crescent on shoulders, spear in r., patera in 1. 
Mionnet, size 6 (Decius). 





1 Some other 8. Phrygian cities had kat avdpravrteia). 
the custom, no. 73 Antioch Mae. (cp. 2 The scene at its disinterment is 
no. 70 Attoudda Ne[poma? orehar®] ra described in JHS 1. c. 
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It is therefore clear that about a.p. 250, Alexander Ticiou was a leading 
citizen in Metropolis. If he were then aged 48, his victory in the Pan- 
kration at the first Themis took place about 225. But the style of 
lettering of no. 695 ff would rather point to a later date; and the most 
suitable dates for Alexander are, birth ¢c. 220, victory ¢. 240. It is quite 
possible that no. 694 was erected later, when Alexander was a distin- 
guished citizen, and his townsmen were heaping honours on him. The 
fact that an inscription or a statue in honour of a victor may be erected 
long after the event, and that it is unsafe to assume without proof that 
the erection follows immediately on the victory, is very clearly attested 
by an inscription of Attoudda, where a statue of M. Aurelius Apellas 1s 
erected in honour of his victory in a boys’ stadion by his grandson ac- 
cording to a public promise?, In the present instance the occurrence of 
apoétns perhaps (but not necessarily) points to the later date, after other 
Themides Menneanai had been held. 


696. Tatarli. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 252. 
i) B. Kal 6 8. erefunoev Adp. ’AdeEavdpov [—lov Tplov [— xadas 7a d00€vra] 
aiTo paptivpet Wn|piopara. 

The editors remark that Tvefov should perhaps be read for I'piov: the 
stone is much worn. If so, the restoration [’AAeédvdplov [Tve]fov would 
be needed, as they recognize in the victor a son of Alexander Tieiou. 


697. (R. 1881). Tatarli. Adp. *Adefar[dpov ’"Are€dviplov dts Avp. 
PA]A¢éav[S]pos Mevvéov tov Eavtod éyyovov. 

The lettering is late, marking the date as 260-290 A.D. 

Alexander, son of Menneas, had a grandson Alexander: the erandson’s 
father had the epithet 5/s, and must therefore have been called Alexander 
also (if the inscr. is regular). Adp. Adéfavdpoy tpis would have the same 
sense. Probably Menneas, the father of the first Alexander here, was 
the founder of the Themis Menneane; and the first Alexander was brother 
of Karikos no. 694. The stemma, in that case, is 


Menneas the Founder, 235 A.D. 


| 





Karikos Alexander 
| 
Alexander Tieiou, Alexander 
born ¢, A. D. 220. honoured ¢. 370. 





1 BCH 1890, p. 239 M. Avp. "AmeA- *AmreNa Evr[v]yi@vos dvdpos aksoddyou 
hav, "Adpdorov Aokp[iov] vidv, évddEws  Bovdevrod kal ypapparéws Tov eyydvou Kad 
[a]youcdpevoy raidoy oradio[v]' tiv avd- a4 iméayeTo TH TaTpioL. 
otagw munoapevou Tov avdpuavro[s| M. Avp. 
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698. (R. 1881). Tatarli. An additional line from MM. Legrand and 
Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 253. [) B. kat 6 6.] éretunoay Adp. SédAevKov 
Budvopos Tlovdevros tov kat Zwtixdy veixnoavta evddéws avdpGv TavKpatiov 
Oéuliv] Mevveavay devrépav. 

Seleucus Zoticus, son of Bianor, grandson of Pudens (or son of Bianor 
Pudens, a man with Greek and Latin name, no. 630), won the Pankration 


at the second Themis Menneane, ec. A.D. 244. 


699. (R. 1883). Site midway between Tatarli and Haidarli!: letters 
very faint and worn. [) 8. cal 6 8.? erelunoav ’Apreluidwpov Swabévovs 
Tod “Apreptd[dplov cxoAacTiKod, dvdpa emionpwov Kal év ToAAOis xphomov 
yeyovdra TH Tarpld., ddvta kal apydpuov els dydvos bidbecw, Kabws TO [d00ev 
avTe Whpiopa paptupel 2]. 

‘Le sens du mot scholasticus a été parfaitement déterminé par Godefroy 
(ad Cod. Theodos, VIII 10, 2); il est synonyme d’advocatus, et s’applique 
spécialement aux hommes de loi chargés des intéréts d’une ville, d’un 
temple ou d’une église’ (Waddington, no. 594). 


700. Tatar. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 252. 
7 B. kal 6 6, érelunoey Adp. Anuitpiov ’Apdvtov Aopuvlwva, avdpa evdperov 
Kal €v ToAAOls XpHolov TH Tarplo. G{uja? kal aywvoberny, kaos 7d doO[Ev] 
auT® Wihpiopa paptupel. 


7or. (R. 1881). Tatarli. Imperfect in Hirschfeld «ber Kelainai- 
Apameia Berl. Abhandl. 1875 p. 23. 6 8. eretunoey ’Andiay Ovyarépa 
"AdeLdvépov *Atrddov Aovukiokov, tepacapévny énupavds Beds [PApréluidos 
T[a]up[o]aéXov. 

Artemis Tauropolos is represented of the Ephesian type on coin (3) 
quoted on no. 695. She is doubtless the Mother-Goddess, from whom 
the city was named. At Iconium (CIG 4000) the epithets Demeter 
Achaia (suitable to the Mother-Goddess) and dexduatos (suitable to the 
Ephesian type) are applied to the goddess of this type. 


702. (R. 1881). Tatarli. 6 8. éredunoe Aidp. "Aptép[a|va B’ [—. 


703. (R. 1881). Horrou. ov yijs cat O[addoons| deondtn[y attoKpa)- 
Tolpja katoapa [A. Lemriwjlov SeVijpov Tepr[tvaxa] Adyodorov [avtxnrov ?| 
Evoep [Evrvyi ? AdvaBn|yindy [HapOuxdv? péyto ?jrov 3 gwthpa [rdons| 
THS olKolyperns ek T]Ov dvadrwpdlroy ovvddjals ?|* Adp. Zooliuov. 





* Haidar, lion, a Persian word, common * adda kai BCH, perhaps rightly. 
in the Anatolian nomenclature (see * YOYTON doubtfully in copy. 


p. 404). * Agel in copy. 
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The letters are faint and worn; and the restoration is not certain, as 
the titles are not quite regular. The date is between 199 (Parth.) and 
210 (Brit. omitted). The Roman letter V is here adopted in the name 
of Severus. 


704. Tatarli. MM. Legrand and Chamonard BCH 1893 p. 253. 
I copied the second half in 1883, confirming M. Homolle’s readings. 


[avdpla copov Keldlynv [tr GAloxov Tdde ofa [KelKevder, 
aldotous és [y\npas, duddpovals| ey vedrnros, 

Mdaéipov, dv I0vrov wepixaddjs [Ole le Devdan, 

Kal xapitoBAé€hapov SKperBwviav' ods mors dE 

elvexev evoe Bins ayavoppootyis te épirncer, 

av te [Oleots Epywv redfav Shudyv te ayatnoay. 


705. A long inscription in 5 columns on the rock about 14 hours from 
Yiprak towards NW. remains to be read. I tried in vain to reach it with 
a hastily improvised rope-ladder in 1891: some weeks later MM. Legrand 
and Chamonard ascended with the aid of mechanical appliances placed at 
their service by Mr. J. Walker of the O. R.; but they could only read 
thy avetxyntov Oedy. I thought I read Aw from below. A powerful glass 
might be useful. 


706. (R. 1881). Okchular, CIL III 7053. A fragmentary Latin 
epitaph, of no interest except pos ovit{um] for post olitum. 

A second undecipherable Latin inscr. and several Greek fragments were 
copied by me in 1881 in this and other villages. 


2. OINIA AND Lysias. 


707. (R. 1891). In a fountain between Gumulu and Kara-Dil-li, 
4 hour from the foot of the slope ascending to the latter. [M]dvdpos 
tepeds | [av]€Onkev. 

Defaced relief, or garland, under the inscr. The name Mdvdpwyr at 
Tralleis BCH 1881 p. 345. 

In a fountain at the foot of the slope up to Kara-Dil-li is an inscr, in 
the Phrygian language (carefully defaced), which will be published with 
the other Phrygian inscr. in a later chapter. 


708. (R. 1891). Oinan. Worn and faint letters. (— aarnp kab 
Atovy Plots parnp Acvaynvol idl réxvio] pm. x. A[t]ra[A@ ?] réxvo. Adj phdia 
yuv7 (kat ?] Zwrixds vids [—] dve[Onx]ev. 

The conclusion might perhaps be dvée[ornoay pyetas] évfexal, but there 
is hardly room. 
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70g. (R. 1886, 1891). Aresli. Defaced and hardly legible. Tifvos 
"AckAddos | ‘EppoxAfjs Evrdxov | MeAlrwy Addwvros | “Ipav Ziivov. The 
letters are often uncertain, but the names are all practically certain, 
except the first (possibly TICIOLC) and the sixth (probably Adéwrros : 
Addwvos usual gen., but Addovtos is quoted from Corinna. The stone is 
complete, but only one face is exposed to view, 


710. (R. 1886). Aresli: ina fountain. Viereck Sermo Graecus p. 51 
(whose restoration is followed). 


olitws 

7 , 

vp d10p0o- 

Cie eer een eee HME Rl oral Wo ORR Yonica yar. 

[repoy iy ie Sl tp ee Oe ee ee ee ee SCL Ce 
[vey . . » . «  &dylua ovvedytov. 


Ilept av reine DAG Cee ube Maéipos eS Auxtyvios TlomAtov 
vids Téras taaror Adyovs emoujcav|ro, wept tovtov mpdypuatos ob- 


[Tws doen" Goa Bactreds MiOpadarn|s eypawev 7) CSwxéy tiow 7 adel- 
¢ aA / ig A \ 3 , > >) / € / 
[Aero, tva Tatra kipia pelvn otTrw Kaos] édwpyoato eis eoxdTny Nuepar, 


na na \ / 
tept Te TOV AoiTGY lva Kplvwow ot déka] TpecBevral eis "Actay diaBavtes. 


The Senatus Consultum quoted at the end of this inscr. is dated by the 
consuls of 116 B.c. Phrygia Magna had been given to Mithridates V 
by the Romans ; and was on his death in 120 probably placed in a state 
of semi-dependence on the province Asia (see pp. 341, 423). Ten /egati 
were sent to Asia to regulate affairs; and the opening lines seem to be 
part of a letter addressed perhaps by them! to the city of Lysias, quoting 
the decree under which they were authorized to act. ‘The general prin- 
ciple laid down was to confirm all the acts of Mithridates. Probably 
Lysias had something to gain by this confirmation; and therefore 
recorded the decree and letter. The letters are small and good, and 
probably the inser. dates shortly after'116. 


? Viereck however considers that the guidance). But in that case we should 
letter is from the consuls (addressed in have to suppose that a letter from the 
that case, I presume, to the ambas- ambassadors to Lysias also formed part 
sadors, and laying down a rule for their of the inscr. when complete. 
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IN VOLUME I. 


PARTS I AND II 


By A. SOUTER, CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





[N.B. The important passages are in thicker and bolder type. | 


A. 
Aarassos 317 n. 
Abad 19 n. 
Abulliont 195. 
Accilaenses 319. 
Acrae (Sicil.) 499. 
Actalenses 318, 319 n. 
Actium 108, 607. 
Ada 619. 
Adada 317 n., 318, 319. 
Adalia 97 n., 98, 302, 366 n. 
*Adioi 593. 
Adjama 586 n. 
Adji-Badem or Adji-Payam 168, 253, 254, 
262. 
Adji-Tuz-Gél 187 n., 218, 231 n. 
Adramyttion 66 n., 228, 258, 261, 365, 
(conventus), 667, 722. 
‘AdpiavovOnpat 144. 
Aegarorum civ. 618 (Alia). 
Aegina 524. 
Aemoniae 663. 
’Aepuyamwy 340 (Keretapa). 
*AeTiavol 575 0. 
Aetos (A) 176, 194, 197, 200 n., 260, 580n., 
581, 688 ; (B) (Mac. et Thrac.), 197. 
Afion-Kara-Hissar 16 n., Igt n., 226, 
366 n., 599, 620, 622, 635, 666, 677, 694; 
695, 708, 737 ff., 754 : (sometimes Afiom, 
less correctly). 

Agalassos: see Sagalassos. 

Agathe-Kome 38 n., 261 f., 297, 586 n. 

Agathicum 262. 

Aghar-Hissar 619 f., 652, 660, 666. 

Aghlan-Keui 272. 

Aghlason 30 n., 298, 301. 


Aghras 302. 

Aghzi-Kara 735. 

Agrai 302. . 

Ahar-Dagh 621, 622, 623, 666, 678. 

Ahat-Keui 564, 614, 619 f., 625 n., 637 ff., 
646 ff., 651, 654 ff. 

Ahat-Keui-Su 621, 622, 623, 625. 

Aidan 31, 129, 241, 242, 245,377, 380, 383, 
384, 389, 390, 504 N., 505, 530, 533: (see 
Eski-Aidan), 

Aidin 25 n. (Tralleis). 

Ai-Doghmush 221, 237 n., 397; 447; 448, 
671, 748. 

Aidoz 197, 200 n. 

Aigai (Aeol.) 99 n., 273, 679 n. 

Aigai (Cilic.) 301. 

Aigai (Phr.) ? gor. 

Ain-Wassel 596. 

Aivali 666, 

Aizanol 20.21.5933 U.; 07 N., 60,-1047, 100, 
I2I, 147, 201 N., 370, 376, 429 N., 430, 
442n., 469, 473, 559, 573 ., 594, 597, 
615, 644, 696 n., 750, 751 Nn. 

Akanda 144. 

Akche-Badarik 623, 666. 

Akche-Keui 747. 

Ak-Dagh 123, 222, 223, 235, 2370+, 397, 
447, 671, 678. 

Ak-Dere-Devrent 620. 

Ak-Euren 308. 

Akharaka 191, 442. 

Akharako-Kome 132 n. 

Akilisene 95. 

Ak-Inn 707. 

Akkarim 707. 

Akkar-Su 621, 622, 633. 
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Akkilaion 319. 

"Akpwvelas 234 Nn, 

Akmonia 83, 105, 109 N., II7, 237, 239, 
243, 204 N-, 359, 365 N., 371, 376, 389, 
428n., 429 N., 433, 436, 442 n., 482, 499, 
510, 511, 515, 562 ff. (Chr. Inser.), 572, 
584, 585, 588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 593; 
595, 597, 613, 621 ff., 637 ff. (Inscr.), 
660, 663 (Bishops), 665, 667, 672, 673 f., 
675, 686, 691, 699, 754, 791. 

Akrisias 222 n. 

Akristis 222 n. 

Akroénos 16@n., 27, 207, 226, 480, 599, 
695, 696, 738. 

Ak-Serai 749. 

"Ak-cepat 21 Nn. 

Ak-Sheher gor, 741. 

“Ak-clapyn 21 n. 

Ak-Tcheshme 89 n., 124 n. 

Alaaibria 577. 

Alabanda 6 n., 37, 69, 186, 343, 377, 429 n., 
434, 594- 

Alabanda, conventus of 165, 167, 171, 173; 
183, IQI. 

Ala-Dagh 2309. 

Ala-Geuz 707. 

Alaja-Inn 262. 

Ala-Kir 21 n., 239. 

Ala-Kurt 208, 239. 

Ala-Mesjid 704 n. 

Alamsalam 180 n. 

Alasenses 318 n. 

Ala-Sheher 239 n. 

Alassenses 318 n. 

Alastos 305n., 307, 308, 309, 318, 321f., 330. 

Alayunt 735 f. 

Aldedizen 634. 

Aldizoun 634. 

Aleision 168. 

6 ’Adevpovd 322. 

*AAeds (gen. pl. “AXéwy) 618. 

Alexandria 59, 80 n., 647, 669, 674. 

Alfaklar 619. 

Alia (A) 435 n., 504; (B) 169 n., 435 n., 
559, 562 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 570, 586, 
592 ff., 599, 613 ff. Inser.), 618 Bishops), 
633, 635, 641. 

’"AAravwv 618, 

6 ’AXLEpov 322. 

6 ’Adinvey 593, 618. 

Ali-Fachreddin Yaila 267, 268. 

Alimne 250, 266. 

Alina 577 0., 593, 635 (Alia). 

Alinda 435 n. 

Alionorum 618 (Alia), 
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Alouda 585, 

Aloudda 144, 150n., T69N., 243, 435 n., 
575 n., 585 ff., 588, 589, 590, 608 ff. 

Altyntash 366, 584 n. 

Aludda 585. 

Alydda 585, 617. 

Amaseia 551. 

Amastris 179. 

Amblada 317 n. 

Ameria II n. 

Amisos 68 n., 212, 416. 

Amorgos 63, 67 n. 

Amoriana Iog n. 

Amorion 214n., 248, 384, 423Nn., 597, 612, 
636, 665, 695, 754- 

Amphipolis 577, 632. 

Amynanda 144. 

Anaboura 317 n. 

Anaitis 231 n. 

Anastasiopolis 109, 121, 128 f., 130, 157, 
158, 184, 241 n., 243, 256, 542. 

Anatolia, for Antalia 97 n. 

Anatolic (Theme) 14, 83, 214, 226. 

Anava (lake and town) 5, 187 n., 210, 218, 
219, 221, 226, 229, 230 f., 276, 209, 447, 
448, 

Anazarbos 575 n., 632. 

Ancyra (N.W. Phryg.) 231, 248, 376, 397n., 
521, 573 +; 594- 

Ancyra. (Gal.) 53.965, 1068a16,8e48, 
397 ., 470 N., 530, 550 n., 642, 648 ff., 

. 673, 734- 

Ancyrosynaos 234 n. 

Andanian mysteries (of Messenia) 147. 

Andeda 302, 317 n., 557. 

Andria 209. 

Andronicopolis 25 n. 

Androsiorum 481 n. (Aurokra). 

Andya 302. 

Angora 65, 106, 

Aninetensis 617. 

Ankyra 109, 121. 

Anotetarte I9g1. 

Antalia 97. 

Antandros 241. 

Anthemusiae 395 (Attanassos). 

Antiocheia Mae. 1, I9, 21, 23, 59, 66 n., 
161, 162, 163 n., 165, 168, 170, 171, 175, 
176, 177 n., 178, 184, 185, 186, 187, 190, 
201, 252, 263, 366 n., 758 n., 786. 

Antioch (Pis.) 11 n., 56, 68 n., 97, 136, 
140, 221, 298, 316, 319, 327, 332, 360, 
396 n., 423 n., 446, 498, 499, 510, 511, 
515, 577 0.» 579, 610, 663, 665, 675, 715; 
716, 750, 754. 
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Antiocheia (Syr.) 419, 543, 668, 669, 675, 
740. 

Antiocheia Parva (Isaur.) 185 n. 

Antoniopolis (i.e. Tripolis) 193. 

Apamean conventus 129, 203, 276, 277, 341, 
365, 459, 462, 664, 749 f. 

Apameia (Kelainai, Kibotos) 11, 13, 550., 
66 n., 71, 88, 105, 126, 129 N., 154, 155, 
167 N., 170 N., 204, 209, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 226 n., 227, 228, 230, 
232, 236, 238 n., 240, 241, 253 N., 255, 
259, 269, 276, 277, 278, 296, 297, 298, 
317 n., 318, 323, 324, 320 n., 327 D., 320, 
330-332, 341, 348, 359, 367, 37°, 372, 
376, 377, 396 ff. 457 ff. (Inscr.), 491 n., 
492, 404, 498 n., 509 ff., 515, 516, 520, 
526, 533 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 568, 573, 580, 
582, 587, 597, 603, 625, 646, 665, 667 ff., 
675, 689, 695, 708, 715, 747, 748, 749 f., 
954, 787 (Chr.Inscr.). 

Apameia (Bith.) 221 n., 227 n., 450, 483, 
679 n. 

Aphrodisias 1n., 6n., 69 n., 76, 77, 145, 
154, 159 ., 162, 165, 166, 167, 169Nn., 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187 ff., 190, 191, 266, 
344, 360, 366, 369, 370, 376, 378, 384, 
385, 429 N., 441 N., 442 N., 511, 554, 556, 
610, 650 n., 653 n., 665. 

Apia 482, 588 n., 597, 615, 622, 630 n. 

Apianensis 482. 

Apollonia-Sozopolis (Pisid.) 59, 187, 229, 
Bol, 316, 327 n., 332, 360, 397, 411, 
423 N., 447, 448, 474, 480, 537, 610, 665, 
147) 15°, 754) 758- 

Apollonia (Mys.) 195, 203, 461, 647. 

Apollonia (i.e. Tripolis) 10, 192, 193: 
confirmed by Imhoof Rev. Num, Suisse 
1896. 

Apollonia-Salbake 166 n., 184, 191, 192, 
253; 254- 

Apollonieron : see Apollonos-Hieron. 

Apollonis 206, 643. 

Apollonos-Hieron 6, 50, 175, 176, 178, 179, 
192, 194 f., 196, 197, 206. 

Aporidos-Kome xviii n., 301, 
326 N., 327, 411, 451, 481. 

Appa 72, 77; 78, 219, 227, 230, 347, 539: 

Appia 482, 568, 615, 630 n. 

Araboul-dou 407, 408 n. 

Aram-Tchai 621, 622 n., 623, 678. 

Arasa 319 n. 

Arasenses 318, 

Araxa 319 0. 

Ardabau 573: 

Apdidwv 238 (Lounda), 


325 Nn. 
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Aresli 748, 755, 762. 

Argaous (Arm.) 214. 

Ariassorum 663 (Aristion). 

Ariassos 285 n., 317 n., 318 N., 327, 352. 

Ariste (Bith.) 663 n. 

Aristion 623, 633 f. 662 (Inscr.), 
663 (Bishops), 716, 736 ff. (Chr. Inscr. ). 

’Apiorov moAews 663 (Aristion). 

Askania (lake Bith.) 360, 671, 688. 

Askania (lake) 126 n., 219, 229, 276, 278, 
279, 283 n., 297, 298 f., 316, 317, 318, 
320, 322, 323, 324, 326, 327, 331, 332, 
335, 336, 337, 301, 397 Ds 411, 447, 448; 
AST 511,071; 

Asopos 35, 36, 38, 74, 453, 785. 

Assar 78 n., 160, 165, I7I, 172. 

Asseris II n. 

ASSsoS 7I, 427, 521, 699 

Astypalaia 47 n. 

Atala (Lyd.) 230 n. 

’"Aravacoov 395 (Attanassos). 

Ateus 581 n. 

’Adavaccod 395 (Attanassos). 

Athens 47, 53 n., 413 n., 442 n., 488, 555; 
629. 

Athribis (Egypt) 388, 652 f. 

Athymbra 172. 

Athymbrada 172. 

Atly-Hissar 752 f. 

Atovewpn 584 Nn. 

Attaia (lake and city) 132, 169 n., 435 n. 

Attaleia (Lyd.) 116, 206, 353 n. 

Attaleia (Pamph.) 97 n., 126, 163 n., 263; 
299, 300, 302, 352, 353 B., 520, 714, 738. 

Attalyda 132. 

Attanassos 31, 130, 238, 241 ff., 245, 249 
(Bishops), 355 ff., 365, 367, 374, 375) 
377, 395 (Bishops), 504, 505, 680. 

Attiou-Kome 132, 584 n. 

Attouda (or Attoudda) 3, 4, 6, 9, 27, 35; 
37, 52) 71, 90, 109, T2I, 132, 144, 159, 
165 ff., 169, 171, 172, 173; 18x (Inscr.), 
183, 184, 188, 189, Ig%, 207, 222, 266, 
3572. 413, 435 D., 585, 588, 597, 758 n., 
759- 

Atyokhorion, 
584 n., 587- 

Augustopolis 754. 

Aulinda (-eis) 278. 

Aulocrenus (mons) 448, 481. 

Aulokra 412, 443 1., 452, 480, 481, 482. 

Aulokrene 126, 220, 236 n., 327 n., 406 
(mt. of), 409 ff., 432, 449, 451 ff., 480, 
481. 

Aulon 713 f. 


132, 146, 571, 580, 583, 
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Aulotrene 481 n. 

A’pardrea 480, 

Aurocrene 211, 327 n., 412, 480, 481. 

Aurokla 480, 481 n., 482. 

Aurokra 220, 397, 412, 423, 428 n., 445, 
446, 448, 449 f., 480 ff., 677, 678, 680, 
747: 

Autoclinus 481 n. (Aurokra), 

Avgan 579, 619. 

Avlann-Pasha 666, 

Avshahr 256, 302, 707. 

Ayas 301. 

Ayaz-Inn 229 n. 

Azanoi 751: see Aizanoi, 

Azizie 188, 


B, 


Baba-Dagh 2. 

Babylonia 668, 674, 727. 

Badem-Agatch 317 n. 

Badinlar 127, 146, 
154, 155, 619 f. 

Baganda 288. 

Bayavéevs 281 n., 288. 

Bagis 153. 

Baharlar Ig9, 200 n., 346. 

Bair-Aghlan 2309. 

Baklan-Ova 21, 187 n., 208, 218 n., 230, 
373, 397; 572, 696 n. 

Bala-Hissar 41 n. 

Badavéov 617 (Blaundos). 

Balat 592 n. 

Balawat 362. 

Balboura 265, 266. 

Badevtias 663. 

Baljik-Hissar 246, 381, 751 ff., 757. 

Balkans 742. 

Ballyk 705, 707 f. 

Balma 619. 

Balmama 666, 

BapBirn 348. 

Banaz 615. 

Banaz-Ova 21, 198, 221, 235, 236 n., 237, 
239, 243, 303 N., 372, 373, 510, 569 ff., 
621, 622, 623, 632, 696 n., 697. 

Banaz-Tchai 542, 570, 572, 578, 581 n., 
583, 584 n., 613, 615 n., 621, 622, 623, 
641 n. 

Baradis 301, 325 n., 326 n., 327, 336. 

Barbalissos 420 n. 

Barbis 278 n., 317 n., 319, 324. 

Bargylia 126 n., 186, 555. 

Baris 278 n., 300, 301, 316, 319 n., 324, 
334, 335, 397 n., 645 (Pisid.). 

Barkousa 617. 


149, 150, I5%, 152, 
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Bash-Agatch 678. 

Bash-Euren-Keui 707. 

Bash-Tcheshme 218, 228, 220. 

Basilika 248 n. 

Bazar-Agatch 748, 749 n. 

Bazis 141, 153. 

Beder-Bey 251. 

Bedesh 753, 757. 

Bedr-ed-din 251 n, 

Bei-Keui: see Bey-. 

Bekirli 128, 142, 540, 581, 619 f. 

Bektash 686 n., 707 f. 

Belenli 320. 

Belevi 124 n., 620. 

Belevi-Dagh 208. 

Bel-Kavak 678. 

Bembineis 157. 

Bennioi 157. 

Bereanus (adj.), 616 (Bria). 

Bereket 338. 

Berga 382, 577, 616. 

Bergoula (Thrac.) 382, 524, §77. 

Berianensis (adj.) 616 (Bria). 

Berianus (adj.) 616 (Bria). 

Besh-Bunar 221 n., 222 n., 223 n., 407 n.y 
450. 

Beshik-Kaya 2. 

Besh-Karish-Eyuk 622 n. 

Besh-Parmak 187, 218 n., 219, 235. 

Beudos 753 n. F 

Beuyeuk Yaka 557. 

Beyilli 620, 

Bey-Keui 250, 267, 448, 449, 479, 480, 
482, 619, 622 n. 

Bey-Sheher (lake) 19, 300, 447, 619, 755. 

Bilandensis 753 (Sibidonda). 

Billara 31, 192. 

Binda (inser.) 334 ff. 

Bivdaov (kTHpa) 222 n., 316 n., 324 n., 326, 
327 B., 515. 

Bissa 187. 

Bithynia (prov.) 81 n., 207, 247, 248. 

Bizya 33 n. 

Blados 592 n. 

Blandos 592 n., 617. 

Blaudos 592 n. 

Blaundeis-Makedones 198, 200, 592, 600, 
611. 

Blaundos 142, 179, 180, 198, 205, 206, 237, 
241, 570, 588, 591 f., 597, 600, 617, 625, 
753 Ne 

Bleandri 617, 753 n. (Blaundos), 

Boghaz 180, 197. 

Boghaz-Keui 87, 294 n. 

Bolatli 230. 
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Bononia 7or. 

Borlu-Dagh 397. 

Borzos (Borza) 561, 605, 616. 

Bostra 120, 154. 

Boubon 265, 266, 329. 

Boudaili 575, 599, 620. 

Boudeia 483. 

Boz-Eyuk 223, 225, 232, 454, 539. 

Bozis 141, 152 (or Boza), 153. 

Branchidai 415, 442, 496. 

Brea 577. 

Breia 577. 

Breiza 616, 

Bria 237, 243, 244, 268 n., 355, 382, 383, 
510, 570, 572, 576 ff., 586, 587, 605, 616, 
O17: 

Briana 268 n., 480 n., 576, 593, 616. 

Brigés 222 n. 

Brioula 31, 178, 183, 191 f., 199 n., 382, 
577: 

Briya 577: 

Brousis (Mac.) 683. 

Brouzos 240, 433, 616, 677, 678, 679, 
683 ff., 687, 688, 691, 693, 7oo ff. 
(Inser.), 702 f., 707 (Bishops), 754. 

Brozos 605, 616. 

Bruges 222 n. 

Brugoi 222 n. 

Bpv(ov 707. 

Bruseni 616. 

Bubassos 329. 

Budjak 383. 

Bukarest 734. 

Buldur 208, 332, 339 (Burdur). 

Buldur-Gil 279, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
ArT nN; 

Bulja 666, 

Bulladan (or Bullandainn) 24n., 4om, 
194, 195, 197, O19. 

Bunar-Bashi 410, 411, 412, 449, 456, 480, 
581, 605, 619. 

Burdur 97, 98, 269, 324, 326, 328 n., 332, 
335, 337; 338. 

Burdur-Gél 219. 

Burgas 244, 382 (two places), 524, 576, 
577 (two places), 585, 588, 589, 599, 619. 

Burgas Dagh 123, 235, 236, 237 n., 397, 
569, 579, 572, 577, 578, 581, 625, 678. 

Butritinus (adj.) 616 n. (Bria). 

Byzantine Road to Hast 219 ff, 579 ff. 


C. 


Cadmos : see Kadmos, 
Caesareia (Bith.) 450. 
Caesareia (Pal.) 553. 
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Caesareia-Mazaka (Capp.) 11, 50 n., 80 n., 
332 0., 420, 749. 

Caesareia: see Daldis, Tralleis, Cibyra. 

Campsade 450 n. 

Cappadocia (Theme of) 226, 695. 

Carcasonne 652 n. 

Carina 200. 

Cassaba 41I n. 

Catana (Sicil.) 537. 

Cayster 17, 19, 22, 24, 196, 199, 202, 212, 
219 Nn. 

Cedisosi 663 (Kidyessos). 

Chardak ; see Tehardak. 

Charonion 86, 87, 93. 

Chios, III n., 376, 470 n. 

Chrysaoris 188. 

Chrysoroas 86 n., 2To n. 

Cibyra6 n., 11n., 12, 45N., 99 N., 100, 171, 
184 N., 203, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 259, 
259 n., 265 f., 269, 272, 273 (Bishops), 
274, 275, 277 n. (Caesareia), 280, 282, 286, 
201, 296, 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 
314, 318n., 326, 327n., 328, 330 n., 331, 
332, 334 D., 347, 512 (Caesareia), 556, 
597; 646, 665. 

Cibyratic conventus 85, 108, 129, 171, 172N., 
173, 193, 203, 265, 266, 341, 365 n. 

Cibyratic gate (of Laodiceia) 35 n. 

Cibyratis 265, 266 ff., 347. 

Cidissosi 663 (Kidyessos). 

Clanudda 585 n. (Klannoudda). 

Claudiopolis 247, 446. 

Cludrus 222, 354, 677 n. 

Cnidos 442 n. 

Cocleo 588 n. (Kotiaion). 

Cogamos 194. 

Colonia Capp. 617 n. 

Colop*on 88, 

Colossai 4, 5, 6, 9, 23, 35, 38n., 4on., 67 n., 
74, 85, 160, 161, 164 n., 168, 172, 173 n., 
174, 175 n., 184, 208 ff, 221, 230, 234, 
235, 238, 239, 275, 277) 341, 443 N-, 4440., 
446, 448, 512, 556, 665, 675, 742. 

Colossian valley 4 n., 5, 235, 236, 239, 341. 

Comamenses 318. 

Comenses 318, 319 n. 

Commagene (northern) 141. 

Commenses 318 n. 

Comum 630 n. 

Concordia 722. 

Conium 209 n. (Iconium). 

Conni 691 n. (Konne). 

Constantinople 13, 15, 81 ., 125, 224, 226, 
247, 248, 249, 445, 446, 652 n., 678, 694, 
695. 
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Cormasa (Cormassa) 253 n., 255, 268, 
316N., 317, 321, 326 ff., 338, 339 (Inscer.). 

Coronea 469. 

Corycos 332 n. : 

Cos 76 n., 116 n., 186, 343 n., 376, 499. 

Cotieo 588 n. (Kotiaion). 

Crete 92. 

Cutchuk-Oturak, 615 n. 

Cutchuk-Sitchanli-Ova 678, 694. 

Cyllanian : see Killanian. 

Cyme 43, 53 0., 240, 371, 416, 617. 

Cyprus 91, 133, 144, 251, 647f., 672, 693 n. 

Cyzicos -3392n.,953 Ns 55; 02, 67 03470 2, 
78, 170, 188, 296, 365, 370, 384, 385, 
421, 429N., 473, 495 n., 498, 515, 522, 
554, 629, 646. 


D. 


Dadaleis 177. 

Dakibyza 31, 671 n. 

Daldis 175, 177 ff., 205, 206: called also 
Caesareia 178. 

Dalisandos 96 n., 436. 

Dandalo-Su 1, 186, 

Dandalo 31 (Tantalos), 

Daoul 7oo. 

Darsa 327 n. 

Davas 30 n., IgtI. 

Daz-Kiri 219, 373. 

Debalikia 753 (Sibidonda). 

Dede or Dede-Keui 194, 242, 392, 504n., 
521, 530. 

Deiaga 755, 761. 

Deli-Heuder or Deli-Heuderli 243, 558 n., 
573 D-, 575) 576, 619 f. 

Deliler 6109. 

Delos 360, 424. 

Delphi 689. 

Demirji-Keui 128, 155 n., 237, 619 f. 

Demirji-Keui-Dagh 397. 

Denizler 208. 

Denizli 16, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 36, 37, 
48, 159 n., 164, 165, 172 N., 347, 453 
(population of Kaza 27). 

Derbe 382 n., 511. 

Derbent-Boghaz 180, 197, 199, 200. 

Derebol 193 n. 

Dere-Keui 181, 211, 217, 251, 254. 

Destemir 541, 619 f. 

Deuer 317 D., 320 N., 322, 323, 324, 336, 
448 n. 

Develar 127, 141, 149, 155, 156, 619 f. 

Devrent 619. 

Devrent-Keui 641 f. 

Didienses 318, 319 n. 
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Didyenses 318 n. 

Dikeji 406, 408 n., 464, 472, 473, 475, 476, 
536. 

Dindymos (mt.) 123, 569, 570, 595, 615, 
622, 

Dineir 373, 397, 399, 406, 408, 410, 412, 
447 N., 456, 537 f., 689. 

Dineir-Ova 747 n. 

Dineir-Su 399, 400, 401, 454, 455. 

Dinia 755. 

Diocaesareia-Keretapa 55 n., 178 n., 230, 
512 n.: see Keretapa. 

Diocaesareia-Prakana (Isaur.) 207, 276 n., 
592 n. 

Diocaesareia-Nazianzos (Capp.) 27n. 

Dioklea (Dalm.) 632, 663. 

Diokleia 202, 622, 623, 625, 632, 633, 
634 n., 652 (Jewish Inser), 660 ff. 
(Inser.), 663 (Bishops). 

Diokletianopolis 624 n., 632, 663. 

Dionysopolis I2n., 52 n., 53 n., 89, 90, 96, 
IOI, 109, I2I, 122, 123, 124, 125, 226— 
141, 142 ff. (Inser.), 198, 236, 241 n., 
243, 297, 350, 353 N., 355) 350 N., 357, 
358 n., 359n., 365 n., 377, 540 (Chr. 


Inser.), 571, 587, 590 n., 591, 597, 613 
(Inser.), 688, 720 n. 


Dioskome 360, 561 f. (Chr. Inscr.\, 582, 
583 ff., 587, 608 ff. (Inscr.). 

Diospolis 35. 

Diospontos 80, 82. 

Djebel-Sultan 219 n., 220, 221, 222, 397, 
406, 407, 409, 410, 432, 447, 448, 449, 
450, 452, 454, 671, 689, 747 n. 

Dodurga 256, 257 n., 269, 270, 271. 

Doghan-Arslan 791. 

Doghla 620, 632, 660, 666. 

Doghlu 390. 

Doiantos Pedion 483, 623, 625. 

Dokela 572, 632. 

Dokimion ton., 123 n., 125, 442n., 408, 
515, 667, 716, 738, 742 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 
7152) 753: 

Doklea (Dalm.) 632. 

Dokutchlar 666. 

Dolatann 623 n., 666. 

Dombai 448, 449, 678. 

Dombai-Ova(si) 397, 443 0-, 449, 677, 678, 
(OT aad 

Domitianopolis-Sala 55 n., 178 n., 
276: see Sala. 

Dorylaion I1n., 15, 17N., 20N., 21N., 224, 
240, 247, 248, 240, 372 N., 377, 478, 479) 
603, 678, 691, 696. 

Doubra 382 n. (Derbe). 


180, 
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Dresia 483. 

Duden 407, 409, 412, 455. 

Duden-Su 408, 409 n. 

Duman 225, 232. 

Dumanli 575, 599, 620, 687 n. 

Durakli 620. 

Durdurkar 257 n. 

Dut-Agatch 686 n., 707. 

Duwar 322. 

Duz-Agatch 633 n., 666. 

Duz-Bel (route) 220 f., 447 n., 454, 571, 
579 ff., 677, 691 n., 707 f. 


E. 


Eastern Highway 5, 11, 26, 35, 217 ff, 
221, 396, 411, 421, 588 n., 677, 747 ff. 

Edessa 33 n. 

Effe-Keui 754 n. 

Egerdir 324 n. 

Egerdir lake 300. 

Egerdir mt. 300 n. 

Kidir 379, 389, 391, 393. 

Hinesh 31: see Eyinesh. 

Ekin-Hissar 686, 708. 

Eksava 31, 620 (Exava). 

‘Exropeiov 707 (Stektorion). 

‘Extopiov 707. 

Ekiiz-Baba 600, 620, 

Elaea 670, 

Elateia 441 n. 

Elaza 144, 585. 

Eldeniz 585 n. 

Eldesann 623, 634, 666. 

Eleinokapria 36, 37, 270, 786. 

Eleinos 36, 786. 

Eleusis 92, 118 n., 358 n., 375. 

Elis 36. 

Elles 323: see Elyes, 

Elmali 588 n., 619, | 

EHlousa (Palest.) 617. 

Elouza 144, 575 n., 585, 592, 616, 617. 

Elyes 296, 297 n., 298, 322, 323, 324 n., 
326 n., 331 n.: see Ilias. 

Emeldjik 386 n. 

Emiraz 619 f., 645, 655 f., 658, 666. 

Emir-Hassan-Keui, 690 n. 

Emir-Hissar 597n., 689, 690, 691, 692, 
706, 707. 

Emirjik 385, 386, 391, 392. 

Emir-Keui, 620. 

E... orceni 756 f. 

Ephesian gates, 36, 47, 72. 

Ephesos 11, 14, 46,17, 19, 23, 24n., 36, 
38 n., 50, 55, 58n., 60, 62, 64, 66 n., 67, 
VOD. Te PTs Lis 
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87, 90, 91, 105 N., 107, 110 N., 112, 119 n., 
T3I N., 144, 147, 148, 150, 157, 160, 162, 
163 N., 169 n., 178 n., 185, 196, 203, 212, 
221, 296, 318, 330, 331, 343, 349, 357; 360, 
379, 371, 398, 416, 422, 424, 426n., 428 n., 
429, 439, 434, 435, 438 D., 441 n., 444 n., 
459 ., 460, 478 n., 511, 522, 539, 553, 
554, 555 D., 563, 572, 579, 581, 596, 631, 
632, 642, 646, 648, 672, 699, 715, 716, 
722, 748, 749 N., 753, 758, 760. 

Ephesos, conventus of 173, 191, 195, 197, 
365. 

Epiktetos (Phrygia) 665. 

Erasinus 211 n, 

Eresos 54. 

Erezos 254 (Hriza), 

Erikmen 694. 

Eriza 36, 130, 168, 184, 251, 252, 253 ff, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 265, 266, 3ar n. 

Erjesh 619, 649. 

Erythrai 147, 148, 470 n. 

Erziler 619. 

Eski-Aidan 242. 

Eski-Hissar 26, 186. 

Eski-Kara-Hissar 742. 

Eski-Seid 237 n., 619. 

Eski-Yere 324, 337, 338. 

Esseler 619. . 

"Erevva 177 n. 

Eudokias 615. 

Eudoxiopolis 324 n., 826. 

Eukarpia 471, 594, 597 n., 622 n., 665, 678, 
679, 680, 690 ff., 7o6f. (Inscr. and 
Bishops), 754, 755 n. 

Eukhaita 450 n. 

EvAdvipwr 753 n. 

Eumeneia Io, 12 n., 20n., 60., 68 n., 75 n., 
717, 83, 123, 126, 127, 129, 204, 218 iss 
219, 220 N., 221, 222, 223, 227, 228, 232, 
233, 235, 236, 237, 240, 241, 242, 243, 245, 
294 N., 337 N.,. 343, 352, 353 ff., 396 n., 
402, 428 N., 434, 442, 443 n., 444N., 454, 
473, 478, 483, 492, 494, 497, 498, 499, 
500, 502 ff., 506, 508, 509, 510, 511, 
514 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 550 n., 569, 571, 
572, 573) 574, 578, 579, 580 n., 582, 587, 
590, 597, 604, 610, 620, 623n., 625, 658, 
665, 667, 678, 680, 688, 691, 696 n., 704, 
798, 715, 717; 733: 

Euphorbium 588 n., 750 f., 757. 

Euphorgenos 757. 

Euphrates 231 n., 420, 723 f., 727, 749. 

Euphratesia Commagene 120. 

Euromos 177 n. 

Europa (prov.) 81 n. 


Ee 


(pike 


Eiravagcod 395 (Attanassos). 
Fvgara 31. 

Evjiler 227, 347, 539. 

Exava 31, 620. 

Eyinesh 31, 301, 322, 328. 
Eyuk 139, 140. 


Falerii 737 n. 

Fandas 324 n. 

Fassiller 436. 

Ferentinum 631. 

Filaction 255, 280 n. 

Flaviopolis, i.e. Daldis 178 n. 

Flaviopolis, i.e. Temenothyrai 178 n., 180, 
596, 597, 613, 618. 

Flaviopolis (Cilic.) 579. 

Florence 7o1. 

Fughla 302. 

Fulvia 237. 


Gaili 620. 

Tav(anvot 577 n. 

Garsaoura 749. 

Garsaouria: see Strategia G. 

Gazena 206. 

Gebejiler 745. 

Gebren 31, 279, 281, 301, 307: 

Gebren Ova 279, 283, 285, 301. 

Gebren-Tchai 278, 279, 296. 

Gedikler 620, 657. 

Gediz 30 n. 

Geiklar 447. 

Geira 1 n., 186 n. 

Gelon 407 f., 452 ff. 

Geneli 748. 

Genj-Ali 533. 

Gereli 22, 23, 30, 36, 168, 171, 181, 575 n. 

Germaniceia : see Marash. 

Germe 612. _ 

Geubek 180, 571, 573) 586 0., 590, 592, O11, 
619. 

Geuk-Bunar 228, 407 n. 

Geuk-Bunar-Su 36. 

Geukche-Eyuk 666. 

Geuk-Gol: see Gék-. 

Geulde 339. 

Geune 179, 180, 193 n., 197, 251, 590N., 
619, 633, 662, 666, 736. 

Geunen 301. 

Geuzlar 124 n., 127, 619 f. 

Geuzlar-Kahve 123. 

Geveze 31, 144, 599, 613, 619. 

Gherriz 124. 
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Giaour-Euren 326 n., 327, 339, 595, 619. 

Giaour-Keui 16, 227 n. 

Ginik 666, 750, 756. 

Glaukos 220, 223 n., 235, 236, 241, 354, 
371 N., 397, 510, 522n., 598, 621, 677F., 
696, 707 f., 709, 714. 

Glympia, Glyppia 347. 

Gok-Gél 222 n., 223 n. (Geuk better). 

Goél-Hissar 250, 266, 267. 

Gondane 347, 577 n. 

Gonyklisia 708, 713 f., 754 0., 755- 

Gordiou-teichos 165, 187, I9gI N., 252. 

Gordium-Eudokias 742. 

Gordorinia 248 n., 249. 

Gordos 617. 

Gordoserba 249. 

Gozo 537. 

Graos-Gala 4 n., 208, 228 ff, 28, 

Grimenothyrai 144, 198, 239 (wrong, see 
P- 595); 579, 571; 595, 596, 599. 

Gudubez 666. 

Gumalar-Dagh 220, 677, 689, 708, 747- 

Gumje 620. 

Gumulu 615, 747, 761. 

Gumush-Tchai 36. 

Gungermez-Ova 747, 748. 

Gurgum i141 (Gurzum, misprint). 

Gygaean lake 89, 100, 


seh 
Hadjan 708. 
Hadji-Eyub-li 77, 78. 
Hadji-Ibrahim 160. 
Hadjilar 237. 
Hadjim 586. 
Hadjimlar 571, 586, 590, 591, 608, 619. 
Hadriana 284, 285, 321, 340 (Bishops). 
Hadriani 554. 
Hadrianopolis (Stratonikaia) 308, 340, 524, 
594, IT. 
Hadrianoutherai : see “Adp. 
Haemus mons (prov.) 81 n. 
Haidarli 404 n., 708, 749, 760. 
Halaslar 623, 660. 
Halikarnassos 133, 186, 359 n., 496, 629. 


‘Halys 363, 417. 


Hambat-Kiri 218, 229, 373. 

Hammam 707 f. 

Hammam-Boghaz 593 n. 

Hammam-Su 572, 593, 613, 619 f., 621, 622, 
623, 633, 641 n., 658, 666. 

Harmala 186 f. 

Harpasa 186, 

Harpasos Igo, 192. 

Hassan-Bel 678 n., 707. 
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Hassan-Keui 615. 

Hassan-Pasha 278, 281, 308, 320. 

Hauran 555, 739. 

Haz-Keui 168, 542, 620. 

Hedja 331. 

Helenopontos 80, 

Hellespontiaca (Phrygia) 665. 

Hellespontos (prov.) 81 n., 207, 247, 592n. 

Herakleia 147, 169 n., 186, 266, 

Herakleia (Thrac.) 498, 514 n., 527. 

Herakleia (ad Latmum) 351, 645. 

Herakleia Salbake 146 n., 189 ff., 254. 

Herakleia (Pont.) 450 n. 

Herakleopolis -Sebastopolis (= Herakleia 
Capp.) 450 n. 

Hermokapelia 416. 

Hermos 17, 25, 132 n., 160, 180, 196, 252, 
569, 571, 587, 588, 596. 

Herpha 749. 

Hexapolis (Bith.) 679 n. 

Hexapolis (Phryg.) 679 n. 

Hiconenses 318 n. (Iconium), 

Hierakoryphites 300. 

Hierapolis.(Hieropolis) 3, 4, 5, 6 n., 9, 12, 
14, 27, 34 N., 35, 38 ., 45 N., 50, 52 n., 53, 
59n., 68 n., 83, 84 ff., 122, 123, 124, 125, 
133, 136, 141, 142, 144, 148, I49, 152, 
(Kydrara) 161, 167 n., 169, 173, 174,175, 
179 N., 181, 192, 193, 195, 199 N., 200, 218, 
219, 229, 238 n., 255 n., 264, 277, 341, 
343, 344, 345, 350, 352, 367, 413, 416, 
429 l., 440, 494, 500, 511 N., 512, 520, 
541, 545 ff. (Chr. Inser.), 559, 563, 571, 
580, 581, 587, 597, 620, 624, 630 n., 632, 
665, 681, 706. 

Hierapolis (Cil.) rz n., 681 (Hieropolis- 
Kastabala). 

Hierapolis (Syr.) 120, 348, 681, 682 (Hiero- 
polis-Mabog),. 

Hierapolitana Phrygia 172. 

Hierapolitan gate (of Laodiceia) 35 n. 

Hierocaesareia 132 n., 177, 179, 200. 

Hierokharax 592, 633. 

Hierokome (or Hiera Kome) 132, 584 n. 

Hieronenses 318 n. 

Hieropolis Phr. (Hierapolis) 87, 109 n.,167, 
500, 664, 665, 677f., 679 ff., 686, 687, 680, 
608 ff. (Insecr.), 706 f. (Bishops), 712 ff,, 
q2o ff. (Chr. Inser.), 739, 755, 788. 

Hieropolis (Capp.) 681: see also Komana, 

‘Iepémods 652 n. (i.e. Jerusalem), 

Hierorenses 318, 319 n. 

Hippourios 570, 573, 586, 588, 591, 596. 

Hissar 165 n., 597, 598, 607. 

Hissar-Abad, 19 n., 341, 598n., 679, 696. 


fe 


Hodjalar 623, 633, 634, 666, 717. 

Holmoi 748 f. 

Horrou 749, 758, 760. 

Huda-verdi 400, 455. 

Hyaleis 177, 178. 

Hyalos 195 n. 

Hyde 319. 

Hydenses, 318, 319. 

Hydrela 85, 89 n., 172 ff., 179 n., 183. 

Hydreleitai 6, 85. 

Hyelion 175 ff., 178. 

Hylarima 186, 256, 

Hyllos 596. 

Hylouala 195. 

Hypaipa 24 n. 

Hyrgalean mts. 236. 

Hyrgaleis 122, 128 f., 130, 131 n., 141, 142, 
198, 237, 238, 245, 581 

Hyrgaletici campi 122, 126 f., 129, 132, 
141, 168, 236 n., 237, 246, 393, 540 ff. 
(Chr. Inser.), 569, 573 n. 

Hyrkanoi 205, 206, 655. 

‘Ypwuns, 177 n. 


date 

Jabar 619. 

Tasos 33 n., 56, 109, I10 N., III N., II9N., 
186, 203 n., 256, 350, 384, 425, 472, 
478 n., 496, 699. 

"IBnpa 222 n. 

Ibria 576, 578 (Bria). 

Ibriz 401. 

"IBwpa 222 n. 

Iconium 15, 19, 97, 178, 186, 209 n., 224, 
227 N., 300, 301, 318, 336, 348, 420, 447, 
487 n., 511, 544, 586n., 667, 673, 675, 
695 n., 760. 

Ida (Mt.) 170. 

Idalion 345. 

Jebi-Dere 160, 

Jerusalem 80 n., 369, 652, 667, 669, 694, 
724, 741. 

Ikaria 404 n. 

Iki-Serai 619. 

*Ixpia 578 (Bria). 

Ilias 30, 296, 297 .., 322, 327 N., 331, 332, 
333, 334: see Elyes. 

Tlidja 401, 680. 

Ilium 376, 442 n., 471, 551. 

Ille-Mesjid 689, 691, 704, 707. 

"lAov(wy 578, 585, 617. 

Imaion 226 n. 

Indjerli-Su 408, 409. 

Indos (river) 250 ff., 278, 296, 301, 331. 


Ee 2 


ee 


Ine 571, 572, 587, 588, 589, 590, 591, 610, 
619 f. 

Ine-Gél, 199, 346. 

Inn-Hammam 3. 

Inn-onu 248. 

Insulae (proy.) 81 n. 

Jordan 712. 

Totapa 68 n. 

*Iovxdpag 633. 

*Iovxapdataf 633. 

Ipsili-Hissar 165 n. 

Ipsos 421, 753 ns: see Iulia. 

Tressik 708. 

Irje-Keui 620. 

Irje-Tchiflik 620. 

Irk-Bunar 593, 619. 

Irkut 708. 

Irle Nahya (or Iborle) 276 n., 295. 

Isa-bey 237, 245, 619 f. 

Tsaura 426 n. 

Isbarta 298, 301, 317, 324, 325. 

Ishekli 228, 235, 246, 354, 361, 365, 373, 
374, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 383, 384, 
385, 388, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395; 
514, 520, 522, 525 ff., 579, 604, 679. 

Ishkian Bazar 168, 254. 

Isinda 255, 257, 258, 267, 268, 283, 317 n., 
318 n., 326, 327 n., 371. 

Islam-Keui 239, 564, 571, 572, 587, 588, 
589, 590, 592, 593, 595, 599, 613 f., 6r9f,, 
622, 641, 655, 658, 666. 

Istanoz 302. 

Istcha-Kara-Hissar 742 ff., 746. 

Is-tefani 279, 393. 

Itoana 165 n. 

Iulia 588 n, 

Iulia-Gordos 462, 523. 

Iulia-Ipsos 748, 754. 

Iuliopolis 64, 247. 

Iustinianopolis 213, 223, 224, 225, 227; 
574, 575, 578, 579, 616, 633 n., 787. 

Tustinianopolis (i.e. Barkousa) 617 n. 

Iustinianopolis-Palia 224. 

Iustinianopolis: see Nova I. Gordi. 

Iustinopolis 575 n. 

Ivria 576. 


K. 

Kab-Agatch 3. 
Kabalar 141, 156, 619 f. 
Kabalian Tetrapolis 265. 
Kabalis (or Kabalia) 251, 262, 265, 266 ff., 

269, 278 0., 314, 317 N., 319, 320, 347. 
Kadi-Keui 3, 27, 40 n., 160, 165, 172. 
Kadmos (river) 4, 35, 36, 210, 299, 785. 
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Kadmos (mt.) 3, 5, 36, 40, 48, 208, 218, 
250, 251, 254, 275) 433- 

KddofFor 156, 249 n., 314, 688 n. 

Kadonvol 255 n., 314, 664. 

Kadoi 30 n., 109, 121, 177 f., 200, 249 n., 
314. 

Kadyanda 144, 156, 426 n., 444 n. 

Kadys 156. 

Kagyetta 141, 155, 156. 

Kai-Bazar (or Kayi-) 128, 168, 619. 

Kai-Hissar 253. 

Kaikilli 620, 

Kaikos 20 n. 

Kaili 565, 651, 656. 

Kaklik 351. 

Kalabantia 267 n. 

KadAaBatiavol 267 n. 

KadaBaros 267 n. 

Kalandos 206, 617. 

Kaldjik 305, 320 ns 

Kalejik 694, 708. 

Kalin-Kilisa 579, 586, 589, 590, 591 (spelt 
Kalinkese or kase, 591 n.), 619. 

Kallatebos or Kallataba 85, 174 n., 180, 
199 f., 346, 573 n. 

Kalynda 144. 

Kamsadon 450 n. 

Kapros 35, 36, 37, 49, 52n., 167, 168, 
170 N., 173, 210, 433, 785. 

Kara-Agatchlar 391, 392 
Karayashilar). 

Kara-Aitlar 352. 

Kara-Arslan-Ova 187, 747, 749- 

Kara-at-li 277 n., 328. 

Karadadiler 408 n. 

Kara Dagh 235 n., 409 n., 677. 

Kara-Dil-li 748, 761. 

Karadja-Ahmed 589, 619. 

Karadja Assar 186. 

Karadja-Euren 633, 634, 662, 666, 686, 
708, 748. 

Kara-Eyuk-Bazar 168, 252n., 253, 254; 
262, 331, 556. 

Kara-Eyuk-Ova 250, 665, 678 n. 

Karagatch-Euren 366, 

Kara-Halilli 573 n., 575, 619 f., (244 
Karaballi incorrectly): see also Karg- 
hali. 

Kara-Hissar 27, 191 0., 359, 677, 738. 

Karaishlar 392 n.: see Kara-Agatchlar. 

Kara-Kush 748. 

Karalis 447 n. 

Karalitis (lake) 263, 266, 267, 268, 320 n. 

Karamanli 278, 280, 290, 297, 303, 304; 
321, 322, 576. 


(Karaishlar, 
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Karamyk-Ova 748. 

Kara-Sandykli 683, 691, 700 ff., 707, 734 f. 

Kara-Su 1 n., 186 n., 187. 

Kara-Tash 205 n. 

Karayashilar 240, 
Agatchlar. 

KdpdaBa 573 n. 

Karghali 244, 558n., 575 n. (more cor- 
rectly Kara-Halil-li). 

Karghyn 677 n., 686 n., 707 f., 755. 

Karia 22, 23, 30, 168, 185, 186, 216, 588. 

Kapias: see Ibria. 

Karib-Hassan 243, 559, 575) 578, 600, 619, 
620. 

Karji 2 n. 

Karmalas 749. 

Karoura 3, 6, 7, 29, 85, 159, 161, 164 n., 
167, 168, 170 f., 184, 414, 748 f. 

Karyanda 144. 

Karystos 125. 

Katakekaumene (Lyd.) 33, 90, 91, 138, 
40 N., 147, 149 N.; 153, 154, 169 n., 
178, 196, 197, 203, 213 N., 247, 342, 357 N., 
569, 570. 

Katarrhaktes 399 ff. 

Kaulares (river) 266. 

Kavorpiavoi 200. 

Kavaklar 246, 620. 

Kayadibi 168, 218, 276, 277, 278, 328, 329. 

Kaya-Djik 305 n. 

Kazan-Bunar 707. 

Kazanes 173, 250 ff., 278, 299, 301, 341, 688. 

Kebrene 279. 

Kelainai (Apameia) 160 n., 196, 209, 210, 
2II, 218, 227, 228, 229, 239, 240, 298, 
364, 397 ff., 410, 412 ff., 416 ff., 588, 
671, 680. 

Kelaineus (Zeus), at Apameia 154, 430, 
461, 462, 463, 513, 672. 

Keleneus: see Kelaineus. 

Kelena 435 n. 

Kelendres 687, 702 f., 707 f., 720. 

Keles 212. 

«Kemer 301. 

Kennatai 276 n. 

Keraeitai 317 n. 


392 n.: see Kara- 


Keramon-Agora 239 (wrong, see p. 595), 


413, 562 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 593, 595, 613, 
622, 623, 629, 637 ff. (Inscr.), 787. 

Keramos (Car.) 370. 

Kerasa 206. 

Keretapa (Diocaesareia) 55 n., 168, 178 n., 
203, 215, 216 n., 218, 226 n., 230, 253, 
275 ff., 296, 297, 320 (Inscr.), 328 f., 
332, 340 (Bishops), 431 n., 448, 633 n. 


FB: 


Kerkopia 754, 755 n. 

Keshkesh xiii n. Part I. 

Kestel 302, 326 n., 327. 

Kestel-G6l 268. 

Ketchi-Borlu 298, 408 n. 

Ketis 11 n. 

Keukez 6109. 

Keul-Keui 619. 

Keul-Kuyu 619. 

Keuneck 662. 

Keuseli 542, 619. 

Khanchallar 157, 619 f. 

Kharax 21, 228 ff., 299, 428 n., 448, 633. 

Kharax (of Alexander) 229, 230. 

Khelidonia 748, 755. 

Khirka 561, 584, 609 f., 619, 662, 666. 

Khoma (Siblia), 17 n., 20, 2I n., 31, 
220-228, 232 f. (Inscr.), 300, 346, 446, 
539 (Chr. Inser.), 579, 695, 696 (incor- 
rectly called Justinianopolis 223: see 
579): 

Khoma (Theme of) 226 f., 695. 

Khoma (Zaxnvév) 224 n. 

Khoma-Dagh 235 n., 678. 

Khonai (Khonas) 14, 16, 18, 22, 23, 26, 27n., 
30, 83, 172 n., 218 ff., 224, 228, 229, 
234, 277; 346, 373) 447, 696 n. 

Khonas-Dagh 3, 397. 

Khoros 251. 

Kibotos (Bith.) 671. 

Kibotos: see Apameia. 

Kidramos (or Kindramos) 3, 6, 33 D.; 
37, 159, 165, 166, 184 f., 256 n., 266 n., 
260, 314. 

Kidunoceis 255 n., 599, 631, 634, 664. 

Kidyessos 619, 623, 633, 634 f., 636, 662 
(Inser.), 663 (Bishops), 691, 694, 716, 
738. 

Kilarazos 37, 77: 

Kilbianoi (Lower) 66 n., 200. 

Kilij 296, 298, 324 n., 326, 327 N., 332, 
334, 335: 

Kilij-Arslan 666, 

Kilij-Takhan 748. 

Kilisse 128, cf. 589. 

Killana 278, 279, 281, 310. 

Killanian Plain 251, 268, 272, 278 ff., 
302, 319, 320, 448 n., Estates 280 ff, 
290 N., 317 0. 

Kilter 666, 718. 

Kinik 662. 

Kinnaborion 347, 748, 753 0. 

Kios (Bith.) 537. 

Kir-Aghlan 239. 

Kirkaz-Hammam 3. 


Nh 


Kirk-Yilan 620. 

Kishla 324, 338. 

Kiskisos xiv n. Part I. 

Kivlana 31, 279. 

Kivrana 279. 

Kizil-Dere 2, 3.n., 178. 

Kizil-Euren 220 n., 689, 707. 

Kizil-Hissar 253. 

Kizilja-Keui 708. 

Kizilje ror. 

Kizilje-Suyut 393, 394, 619. 

Kizil-Kaklik (not Keklik 217 n.) 217, 
220. 

Kizil-Kaya-Bazar 168. 

Kiz-Kapan 747. 

Kizzik 708. 

Klaeon 407 f., 452 ff. 

Klannoudda 435, 570, 585, 587, 588 ff., 
597: 

Kleisoura 742. 

Kleitor 458. 

Klimax 325. 

Kodja-Bash arr n. 

Kodja-Geuzlar 124, 143, 541, 620. 

Kodja-Tash 263, 306. 

Kodroula 327. 

Kogamis (see Cogamos) 196, 197, 199, 200, 
346, 569, 571, 589. 

Koktnpaadtkat 255. 

Kolbasa 283, 317 n., 318 n., 327, 339, 340 
(Bishops). 

Kolbassos 318 n. 

Kolobatos 267. 

Koloe 205 n., 212, 268 n., (also lake) 212, 
593 n. (also city in Katakekaumene 
213 N.). 

Kodwveias 234 n., 663. 

6 Kodwvns 268 n., 593. 

Komama (colonia) 298, 317 n., 319, 323, 
327, 332, 482, 557 f. 

Komana Capp. 332 n., 681, 699. 

Komana Pontica 95, 102, 137 Nn. 

Konana 301, 316, 397 n., 480, 482. 

Kone (Konne) 240, 691 n., 696, 754. 

Konia 359. 

Konia vilayet 325 n. 

Konioupolis 241 n. 

K6pli-Su 570, 588 n., 589. 

Korase 498 n. 

Korbasa or Korbassos, 318 n., 327. 

Koropassos 749. 

Koropedion 421. 

Koropissos Ir n. 

Korru-Dagh 747, 748. 

Korsymos 145 n. 
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Korta ? 561. 

Korykos 488. 

Kosluja 328, 666. 

Kotchak 374. 

Kotchelek-Dagh 3 n., 237. 

Koteh-Hissar 679, 680, 699 f., 703, 707 f., 
733+ 

Kérevva 177 0. 

Kotiaion 19, 248, 249 n., 348, 366, 446, 
522, 558, 559, 508, 588, 622, 635 n. 

Koula 149 n., 152 n., 205 0. 571, 593, 
613. 

Kranaos 185. 

Krassos of Phrygia 247 ff. 

Krassos (in Hierocl.) 238 n., 241, 243, 
247 ff. 

Krater 621 n. 

Kremna 317 n., 327. 

Kretopolis 317 n., 325. 

Krithina 256, 258, 260. 

Ktema 255. 

Kufu-Tchai 354. 

Kundanli 577 n. 

Kunia (Iconium) 97. 

Kure 596, 619. 

Kurna 324. 

Kusura 687, 705 ff. 

Kutaya 191 n., 366, 738. 

Kuyujak 192, 698, 703, 707 f. 

Kyalos 177, 195 n. 

KvBeda 306 n. 

KvBedAoy 306 n. 

Kybistra (Capp.) 415 n., 420. 

Kvdnoceis 634 n., 664. 

Kvdiooels 664 n. 

Kvod.acov 663. 

Kydrara 85, 161, 164 n., 174, 175 N., 199g N. 
(Hydrela). 

Kydrareitai 6, 7. 

Kyinda 144, 177 n. 

Kynoschora 214 n. 

Kupwpqs 177 n. 


L. 


Ladhik 26, 97, 98, 344 n., 347- 

Ladik 344 n. 

Aadixea 344 n. 

Adynva 268, 274, 283 n. 

Lagbe 99 n., 256 n., 263, 267 f., 272, 273, 
274 (Bishops), 282, 326, 327 n. 

Lagina 33 ., 140, 343, 397, 424 D., 443 0., 


629, 737 0. 
6 Aayiverv 268. 


Lagoe 267, 268, 274, 279. 
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Aaryonvés 268, 274. 

Lagon 268. 

Lagoue 274. 

Lakerion 21, 239, 572. 

Lampa (n. pl., Crete) 347. , 

Lampa 249 0., 347. 

Lampai (Crete) 347. 

Lampe 17, 224, 227 f., 229, 231, 347, 372, 
446, 447, 448, 454, 539 f. (Inser. Chr.), 
572. 

Lampe (Lappa) of Crete 228 n., 347. 

Lampiada 347. 

Lampsakos 427 n. 

Laodiceia (Caria) 341. 

Laodiceia, conventus of 151 n., 266, 

Eaodiceia 4, 5, 6, 9, To, r2, 14, 16 ff,, 
sai., 72 i. 4Inscr:.); °78-£ and. 543 
(Bishops), 84, 85, 88, 105 n., 109, 114, 
¥a4,.126, 129, 135 n., 199, 161, 162, 
163 N., 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 179, 181, 184, 193, 194, 203, 
209, 212, 213, 214 n., 216, 219, 221, 222, 
229, 234, 238, 240, 241, 250, 253, 254, 
255, 257, 201, 262, 264 n., 265, 275, 
296 N., 300, 327 N., 333, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 347, 352, 359, 365 N., 371 n., 372 n., 
374, 421 n., 422, 426 n., 427, 429 n., 
431 N., 432, 446, 494, 511 ff, 542 ff. 
(Chr. Inser.), 572, 580 n., 594 n., 597, 
624, 665, 667, 673 n., 688, 695 n., 696 n., 
741, 754- 

Laodiceia Katakekaumene 421 n., 559. 

Laodiceia (Syr.) 22 n., 59, 544. 

Lappa: see Lampe 228 n. 

(L)appa = Appa 228 n. 

Laranda 144, 332 n. 

Larba 345. 

Larissa (Thess.) 555. 

Laryma 345. 

Las 169 n. 

Latmos 187. 

Latrileon 280 n., 581 n. 

Laudicium Pylicum 255. 

Laurion 137. 

Leimmokheir 175 ff. 

Lelegon-polis 188, 

Lengeumeu 338. 

Leonna(ia) 583, 585 n., 597 f., 607, 608 ff., 
625. 

Leonton-Kephale 229 n., 423. . 

Lethaios.go. 

Lidja 401, 402, 403, 404, 407 N., 454, 455. 

Limnai (the) 316, 324 n., 347, 630 n., 665. 

Limnobria 324, 326, 337 ff. (Inser.). 

Limobrama 284, 324. 


a 
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Limyra 344. 

Lopadion 19, 20 n. 

Lérbe 133, 345. 

Léryma 345. 

Louma 21, 187. 

OUNGaA: F2°D., 2lje FOF Ie, 127, Pores 
169 n., 208, 216, 234, 235, 236, 237 ff, 
240, 241, 243, 245, 246, 247, 249 (Bishops), 
353, 373, 540 ff. (Chr. Inser.), 625. 

Lychnidos 347. 

Lycos (river and valley) 1 ff., 35, 38, 40, 
83, 84, 85, 87, 122, 123, 127, 139, 159, 
160, 161, 164, 165, 167, 169, I7I, 172, 
173, 174, 175) 176, 178, 179, 180, 192, 

196, 197, 199, 208, 209, 210, 2IT, 
214, 215, 216, 219, 220, 227, 231, 236, 
237, 239, 252, 262, 275, 303 N., 341, 340, 
367, 397, 414, 422, 433, 446, 453, 511, 
512, 541, 571, 572, 582, 587, 590, 665, 
680, 681, 688, 695, 785. 

Lykaones (tribe) 255, 709, 755 n- 

Lyon 712, 745. 

Lyrbe 133. 

Lysias 421 n., 423 n., 665, 713, 748, 751, 
153, 754 f., 761 f. (Inscr.). 

Lysinia 278, 283, 285, 309, 316, 317, 321, 
322, 326 ff., 332, 340 (Bishops). 

Lysis 250, 267, 278, 279, 283, 285, 286, 
295, 296, 309, 320, 321, 322, 326, 328, 
352, 397 Nn. 

Lystra 318, 511, 674. 

Lyzia 754 n. 


M. 


Maeander (=Cayster) 219 n. 

Maeander I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 17, I9, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 35) 37, 74, 84, 85, 108, 122, 
123, 124, 126, 127, 128, I29 n., 132, 
133 n. (Mai-aydpos), 157, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 170, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 178, 180, 183 n., 184, 185, 186, 
187, I9I, 192, 194, 199, 210, 211, 218, 
219, 220, 221, 222, 223 n., 227, 228, 235, 
236, 237, 240, 252, 350, 353, 354, 31, 
364, 372, 373, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 405 ff., 408 n., 409, 
410, 411, 412, 418, 443, 447, 448, 451 ff, 
481, 510, 511, 536, 550, 569 ff., 580, 581, 
587, 621, 678, 688, 720. 

Maeander (little) 23, 219. 

Maeonia 201 n. 

Maghajil 707, 719 f., 733. 

Magnesia (ad Sipylum) 89, 173 n., 422, 522. 

Magnesia (Mae.) 59n., 66 n., 68 n., go, 
100 n., 106 n., IIO N., 19 N., 132 N., 135, 
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147, 387 N., 392, 422, 420, 430, 431, 432N., 
443, 476, 478 n. 

Mahmud-Ghazi 237, 619. 

Mahmud-Keui 707. 

Mahmurra 708. 

Maimun-Dagh 218, 219. 

Maion 226 n. 

Makedones-Kadoenoi 198 (error for Mok- 
kadenoi). 

Maxpoy Tlediov 308, 309. 

Makuf 189. 

Malea 106, 

Malos 521. 

Manai 267, 268, 273. 

Mandama 30, 89, 124 n., 619 f. 

Mandropolis 267. 

Manegordos 626 n, 

Manesion 626 n. 

Manzikert 15. 

Marash-Germaniceia 14r. 

Marathesion 186, 

Marcianopolis 184, 256. 

Maroneia 309. 

Marruvium 348. 

Marsi 348. 

Marsyan Plain (Syr.) 348. 

Marsyas 348, 397, 398, 399 ff., 402, 403, 
406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 418, 
421, 435 n., 451 ff., 670. 

Masdyenoi 180 n. 

Maons 348. 

Masses 348. 

Massicus Mons 348. 

Massyan plain (Syr.) 348. 

Mastaura 42, 90, I91, 199 n., 348. 

Mastavro Igor. 

Matiana 342. 

Matiane (Capp.) 342. 

Maximianopolis 282 n., 323, 324 n., 332 ff. 
(Inser.), 340 (Bishops). 

Mazaka: see Caesareia. 

Medele 31, 141, 155, 157, 619 f.: see 
Motella. 

Medet ror. 

Megalopolis (Are.) 681. 

Megalopolis (i.e. Aphrodisias) 188. 

Megara 66 n. 

Melangeia 696. 

Meler 31. 

Meles 186, 354 n. 

Melissa 753. 

Melitene 47 n., 332 n., 696 n. 

Melokome 141, 156. 

Melos 498, 528. 

Membidj 348. 
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Memphis (Egypt) 376. 

Menderez 399, 407. 

Menderez-Duden 407, 408, 455, 456. 

Menebria 577. 

Menitoleseis : see Toleseis. 

Men Karou (temple of) 159, 161, 164 n., 
167 ff., 170 n., 171, 184, 374, 413, 414, 
680, 

Menokome 132, 156, 171, 584 n. 

Mentesh 689, 690, 704 f., 707 f., 734. 

Meros 240. 

Mesembria 577, 696, 753, 754 0. 

Mesotimolos 206. 

Messogis 2, 3, 4, 5, 33N., 90, 163, 178, 
184 n., 196, 350. 

Metallopolis or Metellopolis 31, 109, 121, 
141, 158. 

Metropolis 221, 229 n., 327, 411, 470, 
495 N., 665, 677, 708, 715, 735, 747 ff, 
754 f., 756 ff. (Inser.). 

Metropolitanus Campus 302 n., 451, 481, _ 
482, 747, 749 f., 751 f., 755. 

Midaion, 247, 617. 

Mikhalitch 31. 

Mikhayil 27, 31, 741. 

Milan 7or. 

Miletopolis 31 n, 

Miletos 33 n., 62, I10n., 126, 160, 161, 
162, 186, 344, 416, 417, 425, 429 n., 461, 
470 0, 549. 

Milli 302, 317 n. 

Milyadic Estates 280 ff., 292, 317 n. 

Milyas 90, 173, 263, 264, 266, 278 n., 279, 
285, 297, 302, 317, 318 n., 319, 320, 324, 
325, 351; 352, 376, 423 n., 448 n, 

Minassos gor, 316, 317, 397 n. 

Minassun 301. 5 

Minjile 707. 

Misthion 265 n. 

Mlaundos 592. 

Mobolla 308 n. 

Moxkadnvoi 664 n. 

Mokkadnvoi 198 (as corrected), 596, 599, 664. 

Mollah-Mehmet 160. 

Mopsouestia 488. 

Mopsoukrene 81 n, 

Mordiaion 474. 

Morsynos (river) I, 145, 162, 165, 185, 186, 
187, 348. 

Mossineis 123 n., 108. 

Mossyna 12 n., 68 n., 85, 109, 121, 122 ff., 
125, 126, 127, 133, 141, 142, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 158, 230. 

Mossyna (mts. of) 3, 4, 5, 174, 176, 208, 
236, 397 n., 569. 
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Mossynes (Seyth.) 145 n. 

Mossynoikoi (Pontus) 145 n. 

Mostenoi (of Lydia) 145, 200, 206. 

Mosynopolis 158 n. 

Motalla 116. 

Motella 12 n., 31, 90, 116, 122, 131 n., 
141, 142, 147, I51, 152, 155, 158, 180, 
198, 236, 540 ff. (Chr. Inscr.), 569, 570, 
580, 587, 715, 742. 

MovBwaevs 308 n. 

Moxeanoi 255 n., 572, 599, 621, 623, 631 f., 
633 f., 660 (Inscr.), 663, 664, 666, 678, 
694, 707, 715, 717 ff. (Chr. Inscr,). 

Moxoupolis 256, 258, 260. 

Mualitch 31 n. 

Mughla 308 n. 

Muglitch 240, 245. 

Murad Dagh 123, 569, 570, 622. 

Muradja 619. 

Murtat 708. 

Mvons 348. 

Mykale 2, 196. 

Mylasa 33 n., 53 n., 66 n., 69, 155, 186, 
320 n., 356, 496, 

MvAwy 679, 696. 

Myodia 283. 

Myra 563. 

Myrikion (Gal.) 395. 

Myrina 116 n. 

Myriokephalon 224 n., 346. 

Mysia 595, 599. 

Mysomakedones 179, 180, 195 ff., 200, 581, 
688. 

Mysotimolos 570, 592, 617. 

Mytilene 76 n., 147, 442, 699. 


Ne 


Nadiandos 474, 585 n. 

Nahya Irle [or Iborle] 276 n., 295. 

Nais 570, 587 f., 589, 610. 

Nakoleia ror, 145, 324, 330, 696. 

Nakrasa 206, 612. 

Narbonne 640. 

Naslee 42. 

Nazianzos (see Diocaesareia) 474, 585 n. 

Nazli Bazar 42, 191. 

N.E. Trade Route 588 ff. 

Neapolitani 318. 

Nemrud-Dagh 154 n., 376. 

Nemryk-Mezarlik 749. 

Neocaesareia, 201 (i, e. Philadelpheia). 

Neocaesareia (in Pontus) 201. 

Nikaia Bithyniae 54, 71, 120, 247, 299, 
442 N., 450, 563, 632, 734. 


dL 


Nikaria 404 n. 

Nikomedeia 13, 69, 79, I12, 442 N., 450 n., 
547; 565, 567, 632. 

Ninoe 154, 188, 653 n. 

Nisibis 723, 727. 

Nonoula 141, 154. 

NépBas 404 n. 

Norgas 404, 405. 

Norgas-Bunar, 404 n. 

Norgas-Dere 405 n. 

Norgas-Tchai 404, 405. 

Nova Justinianopolis Gordi 249. 

Novae Patrae 79. 

Nubia 544 n. 

Nysa (or Nyssa) 33 n., 53 n., 56, 57, 60 n., 
66, 68, 112, 167 n., 172, I91, 376, 411, 
442, 546, 6or n. 


O. 


Obizene 278 n., 319, 320, 

Obranassa 317, 322 ff. 

Obrimas (river) 269, 405, 406, 408 f., 412, 
451 ff., 483, 533. 

Obrimos 483. 

Ochrida 347. 

Oda-Keui 707. 

Oeandenses 265 n., 318, 319 n. 

Oghurlu 393, 394. 

Oghuz 620, 647 (Inser.), 655 ff. (Inser.) 

Oikokome 223 ff. (wrong), 575, 578, 579, 
S8t5 187: 

Oixoydpou 578, 

Oinan 735, 748, 755, 761. 

Oinan-Ova 748, 752 f., 755. 

Oiniatai 75~, 761 f. (Inscr.). 

Oinoanda 33 n., 90, 144, 265, 266, 758. 

Oivorwpn 578. 

Okchular 747, 749, 761. 

Okoklia 751, 755. 

Olba 85, 102, 332 n. 

Olbasa 278, 283, 284, 285, 288, 298, 300, 
310, 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 
326 n. 

Olompia 249 n., 347. 

Olu-Borlu 373. 

Olympenoi 198, 679 n. 

Olympia 347, 424 n. 

Olympokhoria 347. 

Olympos 347 (Lyciae), 544. 

Olypikos 347. 

Omar-Keui 245, 246, 383, 390, 393. 

Omurlu Igor n. 

Opsikian Theme 247, 248. 

Oraka 633, 635. 
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Orax 633. 

Orbanassa 323, 326. 

“OpBas 404 n. 

Orgas 129 n., 393, 398, 399, 400 f., 406, 
409, 410 n., 452 ff., 483. 

Orine (-a) 634 n., 635 f. 

Orkistos 132, 145, 330, 563, 700. 

Ormeleis 68 n., 279, 280, 281, 283, 286, 
287 n., 288, 289, 290, 291, 292 ff., 207, 
305 N., 318, 319, 320, 323 N., 332, 334 n. 

Orondenses 265 n., 278 n., 316, 318, 310, 
320. 

Ortaggi 163 n. 

Ortakche, 37, 163, 164, 170 n., 178, 184, 
IgI. 

Orta-Keui 127, 128, 130, 
154, 155, 619 f. 

”OorTpov 707. 

Otorkonda 144, 

Otourak, 566, 619 f., 623, 633, 660, 666. 

Otroia (Bith.) 688. 

Otrous 246 n., 573, 678, 679, 685, 686 ff., 
693, 702 ff. (Inser.), 706 f. (Bishops), 
710. 

Otruai (Bith.) 688. 

Oturak 615 n, 641 n. 

Oturak-tchai 614 n., 641 n. 

Ouerbis 317 n. 

Ovivia 326, 335. 

Ovivera 326, 

Oulouis Yaka 525 n. 


149, 150, 


153) 


r. 


Pacatiana (Phrygia) 39, 80 ff., 108, 109, 
I7I, 172, 207, 216, 222, 261, 297, 344, 
345, 445, 482, 592, 618, 623, 624, 635, 
636, 663. 

Pagrasonus (adj.) 617 n. 

Palaeo-Lounda 237 n. 

Palaeo-Sebaste 237 n., 585 n. 

Palaiapolis 108 n., 283, 285, 617. 

Palaia-Polis-Alastos 305 n., 309, 320, 321, 
322, 326 n., 340 (Bishops). 

Palaion Beudos 316 n. 

Palatia 344. 

Palmyra 33 n., 442 n. 

Pambuk-Kalessi 3, 86. 

Pamisos 453. 

Panamara 132 n., 146, 

Panasion 21, 239, 572. 

Pandokeion (of Alexander) 229. 

Panemou Teichos 317 n., 327, 352 n. 

Paphlagonia (prov.) 81 n. 
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Pappa 265 n. 

Paraxianus (adj.) 617 n. 

Parion 76, 186. 

Paroreios (Phrygia) 621, 622, 665, 748, 
149; 154- 

Pasa 157, 244, 575 0. 

Pasgousa (lake), 16, 19, 300, 447 n. 

Pasha-Keui 666, 

Pashalar 619, 

Paspasa 157, 244, 575 0. 

Payam-Aghlan 577 n., 584, 585 n., 609, 
619. 

Pazon 243 n., 575, 585. 

Tla¢ovxwpyn 575 n. 

Peder-Bey 251 n. 

Pederlar 619. 

Pednelissos 325. 

Tley-c.apy 21 n. 

Pella (Peltai) 240, 580. 

Peltai 127, 222, 235, 236, 238, 239 ff., 242, 
243, 245, 246, 249 (Bishops), 252 n., 
259, 353, 354, 355, 356, 364, 365 n., 374, 
382, 569, 575, 580 n., 597, 631, 664, 665, 
688, 754 n. 

Peltenoi-Makedones 198, 241, 255 n., 355. 

Pentademitai 198, 679 n. 

Pentakheir 21, 187. 

Pentapolis (of Ravenna) 679 n. 

Pentapolis (of Phr.) 12 n., 16 n., 19 n., 
226, 354, 372, 396, 482, 511, 515, 550 n., 
567 N., 572, 598, 599, 621, 622, 623 n., 
666, 677 ff., 698 ff. (Inscr.), 709 ff., 
qi9 ff. (Chr. Inser.), 725, 733, 738 f., 
754 f. 

Pepouza (A) 595. 

Pepouza (B) 157 n., 243 f., 491, 510, 558 ff. 
(Chr. Inscr.), 570, 572, 573 ff., 578, 
579, 580, 600, 616. 

Perga 90, 91, 253, 255, 325, 327, 382, 616. 

Pergamenian Foundation 127 f., 192 n., 
193, 201, 241, 259, 366 n., 630, 687, 688. 

Pergamos 12 n., 38, 55, 66, 71 n., 99 n., 
III N., 123 n., 126, 183, 193, 199, 251, 
273, 285, 204, 295, 321, 330, 331, 336, 
352 N., 359, 360, 366 n., 377, 382, 428 n., 
429 N., 430, 435, 442, 471, 478 n., 522, 
564, 612, 631, 632, 638, 644, 645, 646, 
667, 669. 

Permenda 227 n., 301. 

Perminoda 283 n. 

Perminounda 168, 283, 304. 

Pessinus 318, 336, 376, 498, 514 n., 642, 
716. 

Petara 155. 

Petnelissos 317 n. 
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Petousa 573. 

Pezousa 574 n. 

Pharnakou (Men) 169 n. 

Phaselis 19 n., 300. 

Piareia, 182. 

Philadelpheia 12 n., 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 N.,, 
23 N., 24, 25, 55, 105, 108 n., 126, 162, 175, 
176, 180, 194, 196, 197, 199, 201, 202, 
203 N., 221, 342, 353 0., 365, 366, 372, 
376, 429 D., 437N., 442D., 571, 572; 
573; 579, 580, 581, 587, 588, 589, 590, 
619 f., 696 n. 

Phileta 19 n., 300. 

Philippi 632, 722. 

Philippopolis 345, 742. 

Philomelion 11 n., 16n., 23, 203, 227 n., 
BOT, 421 n., 498, 514, 740, 741, 749. 

Philomelion (conventus) 341, 428, 693. 

@PiAdpoAToa (?) 23 n. 

Phlaudos 592 n. 

Phoba 129 f., 153, 158, 179 N., 592 0. 

Phragellion 683. 

Phrougis 683. 

Supaiwy 256. 

Phylakaion 184, 255 ff., 259, 289 n., 327 N., 
664, 665, 688, 703. 

Phyteia 753. 

Pisa 187. 

Pissa 186, 187. 

Pityassos 317 n. 

Piyas-Baiae gor. 

Plarasa 188, 189. 

Plotinopolis 207. 

Ploutonion 86. 

Pogla 268, 302, 317 N., 557- 

Poimanenon 296, 430. 

Poltyobria 577. 

TloAvyaddviov 617. 

Polybotos 17, 227 n. 

Pompeii 631, 670, 693. 

Pompeiopolis 420. 

Porsama 449. 

Pougla 302: see Pogla. 

Poungousa (lake) 16, 447 n. 

Pouza 157 N., 243 0., 244, 575, 585- 

Praipenissos (Prepenissos) 157 n., 636, 790. 

Prakana 206. 

TIpéya 383. 

Preia 382. 

Preiza 382, 616. 

Prepenisseis 157 n. 

Pria 382, 616. 

Priene 384. 

IIpiya 383. 

Propniasa 636 (Praipenissos). 


ie 


Prostanna 300 Nn., 324 n., 397 Nn. 

Prousa 247, 470 n. 

Prusias 306. 

Prymnessos 27, 31, 207, 716, 736 ff. (Chr. 
Inscr.), 753. 

WovotyTos 213. 

Pteria xiv n., 7, 87, 139, 141, 294 M., 363, 
57I. 

Pulcherianopolis 141. 

Pylacium 255. 

Pylakaion 289 n. 

Pyrindos 144. 

Pythopolis (or Antiocheia) 185. 


R. 


Rahat-Dagh 250, 278. 

Regesalamara 284, 323, 324, 326, 336 f 
(inscr. ). 

Resapha-Sergiopolis 420 n. 

6 pivos 635 n. 

Rhoas 35. 

Rhocreni or Rhocrini Fontes 326 n., 327, 
412, 457, 481. 

Rhodes 69 n., 173, 183 n., 214, 343 n. 

Rhodope (prov.) 81 n. 

Rhotrini Fontes 327 n., 411, 451, 481. 

Rhyndakos 19, 20 n., 227, 572, 696. 

Royal Road go n., 153, 198, 332, 571, 596, 
622. 


S. 
Sadakora 749. 
(S)agalassos 30 n., 297, 298, 301, 317, 322, 
324, 325 n., 326, 327, 332, 334) 335, 336, 


338 n., 448 n., 451, 758. 
Saida (Phoen.) 528. 


Saittai 177, 178. 

Sakiji 476. 

Sala (or Domitianopolis) 50, 55 n., 169 n., 
178 n., 179 f., 198, 200, 205, 206, 276, 
435 N., 579, 57!- 

Salamis (Cypr.) 124. 

Salbakos 2, 3, 35, 36, 37, 48, 160, 165, 171, 
184, 189, 224, 237 N., 250, 254. 

Salda (lake and village) 275, 276, 278. 

Salouda 141, 156, 157 n., 169 n., 180 n, 
244, 435 D., 575 0D. 

Salsalouda 157, 244, 575 nl. 

Saltik 666, 707. 

Salutaris (Phrygia) 39, 80 ff., 109 n., 120, 
222, 344, 482, 634, 635, 636, 664, 678, 
682 n., 695, 706, 713, 716, 759; 753: 
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Salybria 577. 

Samisoe 230 n. 

Samosata 214. 

Samothrace 306 n., 435, 458. 

Samsadokome 221 n., 448, 450. 

Samsun 230 n., 450. 

Samsun (= Amisos) 450 n, 

Samsun-Dagh 221 n., 450. 

Sanaos (or Sanavos) 208, 216, 217, 230, 
231 n., 232 f., 234, 275, 295, 297, 208, 
428 n., 665. 

Sandal 230 n. 

Sandykli 224 n., 402, 598 n., 622, 677 n., 
678, 679, 696, 705, 707 f., 733, 755- 

Sandykli-Ova 16 n., 19 n., 220, 235, 354, 
572, 621, 622, 632, 665, 678, 679, 686, 
687, 691, 698. 

Sangarios 9, 243 n., 436 n., 575, 621. 

Sansadokume 450 n. 

Sansorus 450 n. 

Saoran 677 n., 678, 694, 708. 

Sapadje-Dere 217, 218. 

Saporda 325. 

Sarafamboli 450 n, 

Sarai 160. 

Saraijik 263. 

Sarapata Mylonis 19 n., 341, 598 n., 679, 
696. 

Sardian gate (of Laodiceia) 35. 

Sardisers Ni, 175 7SAct1., 39 0. ss ows, 
89, 90 n., 107, 108, 112, 160, 161, 164 n., 
174, 181, 196, 199, 201 n., 209, 212, 216, 
239, 241, 325, 349, 360, 422, 429 n., 
44I Ny, 442 n., 522, 551, 571, 610, 612, 
629. 

Sardis, conventus of 173, 192, 194, 196 
365. 

Sari-Kavak 218, 229, 233. 

Sarikli 558, 559, 576, 578, 619 f., also 
Suretli 243. 

Sarilar 575, 620. 

Sarmizegetusa 433. 

Satala 47 n., 206 n., 230 n. 

Sataleis 177. 

Satirlar 168, 276. 

Savrantcha 378. 

Sazak 127, 146, 147, 148, 280, 293, 607, 
619 f. 

Sbida 169 n., 435 n. 

Sebaste (Arm.) 318, 616. 

Sebaste (Cilic.) 616. 

Sebaste (Phr.) 27, 30 n., 123, I40 n., 
168 n., 243, 365, 382, 438, 469 n., 510, 
515, 560 (Chr. Inser.), 570, 571, 572, 
576, 581 ff., 587, 590, 593, 596, 597, 598, 


) 
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600 ff. (Inscr.), 608, 616 f, (Bishops), 
650, 667, 673, 791 (Inscr.) 

Sebaste (Paphl.) 179, 

Sebasteia 30 n., 301, 319 n. 

Sebastopolis (Car.) 68, 171, 191, 253, 254, 
442 D., 444 n. 

Sebindos 754. 

Seid 237 n., 245, 246, 619 f, 

Seidilar 745 f. 

Seidi-Sheher (lake) 133. 

Selef 302. 

Seleukeia (Pisid.) 283 n., 300 n., 302, 316, 
318, 397 n. 

Seleukeia (Syr.) 439 n. 

Seleukeia (Isaur.) 428 n., 488, 718, 740. 

Selge 317 n., 325. 

Selinos 36 n. 

Seljtik 707. 

Seljtikler 27, 303 n., 560, 561, 576, 581, 
583, 598, 600 f., 605 f., 608, 619. 

Selki-Serai 447. 

Selymbria 537. 

Semnea (Pamph.) 234 n. 

Senaros 570, 581 n., 586, 587. 

Sennea: see Semnea. 

Serai-Keui 3, 26 n., 27 n., 35, 36, 89 n., 
124, 159 n., 160 n.,, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
£70 21., 101,,010 1, 

Serikler 619. 

Sestos 330. 

Seulun 736. 

Seurlar 540, 619 f. 

Shabban 644, 647, 658. 

Sheher-Abad 341, 598 n. 

Sheikh-Arab 406, 407, 538. 

Sheikh-Arab-Su 403, 405, 406, 407, 408 n., 
409, 412, 452, 455 ff. 

Sheikh-Elym-Dede 619. 

Sheikh-Yakshi 708. 

Sibido(u)nda 144,169n., 435 n., 751 ff., 757, 
788. 

Sibildos 754. 

Sibindos 754, 757. 

Siblia (Khoma) 16 n., 17 n., 21 n., 220, 
221, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 232 f., 235, 
236, 243, 276, 307, 372, 374, 446, 447, 
448, 454, 539 f. (Chr. Inser.), 579, 599, 
696, 707: see Soublaion.. 

Siblianoi 221 ff, 

Side 563, 758. 

Sidyma 95 n., 112, 113, 116, 267 n., 4309, 
469 n., 520. 

Sighama 30, 619. 

Signia 222 n., 448. 

Sikmen 31. 
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Siknodos 754. 

Silbiani 222. 

Silbion 222, 307, 365 mi 

Sillyon 11g, 182, 520. 

Simav 230 n., 231 n. 

Sinan-Pasha 666. 

Sinbindos 754. 

Sinda 266, 267, 317 ni. 

Sinir-Keui 666. 

Sinope 416, 470 n., 76t. 

Siokharax 133 n., 461, 592, 613, 622, 623, 
632 f., 660, 663 (Bishops). 

Sipylos 89, 441, 613. 

Sis 579. 

Sitchanli-Ova 634, 635, 662, 666, 691, 707, 
736. 

Sitoupolis 241 n., 243. 

Sivas 30 n., 3or. 

Sivasli 27, 30 n., 168 n., 303 n., 560, 575 n., 
579, 581, 601 ff., 619, 687. 

Sivri-Dagh 4, 208, 217. 

Sivri-Hissar 41 n., 224. 

Siza 254, 255. 

Sxap-avdpos 133 n. 

Skleros 447 n. 

Skyros 125. 

Smyrna 14, 17, 43, 44, 45) 55) 56, 64, 68, 
69, 7o, 76 n., 89, 105, Io9 n., 127 N., 
Toon elAy aldo, [52 0.) TOL N., 237 1, 
240, 351, 354 n., 366 n., 370, 376, 377; 
389 D., 395, 413, 416, 428 n., 429 n., 441, 
471, 522, 536 n., 571, 579 n., 587, 588, 
596, 627 n., 631, 632, 646, 650, 668 n., 
683 n., 722. 

Soandos 749. 

Socratu 580. 

Solymoi 265, 286. 

Sondurlu 361, 

Sorkun 706 ff. 

Soublaion-Siblia 20 n., 155, 222, 224, 225, 
382 n., 446, 454, 579 n.. 786: see Siblia. 

Soura 420 n. 

Sozopolis 18, 22, 219, 224, 300, 447 (Apol- 
lonia). 

Sparta 629: (Isbarta), 325, 373. 

=mATHvoi 664. 

Stabiu 580 n. 

Stablesianoi ? 561. 

SrddAAn 206 n. 

Stauropolis 79, 188. 

Stektorion 220, 221 n., 437 n., 448, 678, 
679, 685, 686, 689 f., 691, 693, 695, 
704 ff. (Inser.), 707, 720. 

Steunos 89. 

(%)repdvov 30. 
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Strategia Garsaouria 420. 

Stratonicea or Stratonikaia (Car.) 33 n., 
67 n., 69 n., 102, 103, 186, 343, 357, 
431 D., 443 n., 469, Gor n., 614, 629. 

Stratonikaia (Lyd.) 177, 179, 205, 206, 330, 
594, 611, 612: see Hadrianopolis. 

Su 399 n. 

Sugut Gél, or Suyut 267. 

Suleimanli 591, 619. 

Sultan-Boyali 736. 

Sultan-Dagh 748. 

Sunabensis 298 n. 

Sungurlu 223, 232, 454 n. 

Sunun-Bashi 399, 400. 

Suretli 243, 558 n., 576 n.: 

Susa 90 n., 239, 571. 

Susuz-Euren 588 n, 

Susuz-Keui 239, 562 ff., 572, 590, 595, 614, 
615 n., 619 f.; 622, 641, 643 f., 647; 
653 ff. 

Suyut or Sugut 248 n. 

Sylleum 266. 

Symi 425 n. 

Symmaithos 185, 

Synaos 109, 121, 231, 234 h. 

Synnada Io, 11 n., 39, 80, 123 n., 125, 
IQI N., 203, 366Nn., 371, 411 N., 42QN., 436, 
481, 511 n., 588 n., 597, 665, 677, 078, 
679, 691, 707f., 714, 716, 735 f. (Chr. 
Inser.), 750, 751, 752, 753, 754) 755) 759; 
757: 

Synnadic conventus 341, 428, 664, 693, 709. 

Syra 555- 

Syracuse 544, 555. . 

Syrian Gate (of Laodiceia) 35 n., 36, 44. 


see Sarikli. 


Th 

Tabai 162, 166n., 171, 184, 185, 187, 189, 
190, 191, 251 n., 252, 253, 277, 278, 
318 n., 665, 754 n. 

Tabaklar 583, 584, 588 n., 608, 619. 

els TaBioy 580 n. 

Tagena 295. 

Takina 218, 276, 278, 295 ff., 298, 317 n., 
318, 320, 322, 329 f. (Inscr.), 331 m., 
332, 341, 428 n., 445, 448. 

Takineis 295, 297, 298. 

Takmak 571, 619. 

Talbonda 144, 316, 317. 

Tambuk 86 n. 

Tanasha 519. 

Tandala-Keupreu 186 n, 

Tandala-Su 186 n, 
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Tantalos 23, 31, 185 f. 

Tapasa 187, (-assa) Ig. 

Tarbaseni 318 n. 

Tarbassos 318. 

Tarsos 428 n., 437 n., 488, 524, 567, 632. 

Tataion 240, 688 n. 

Tatarli 749 ff., 757 ff. 

Tauropolis 188, 348. 

Taurus 213, 250, 251, 259, 283 n., 300, 
317 D., 350, 351, 397, 421, 423, 435, 448. 

Taurus (river) 268, 283, 379 n. 

Tavium 318. 

Tazilar 666. 

Tchai 399 n., 421, 748. 

Tchai-Hissar 666. 

Tchai-Keui 705, 707 f. 

Tchakibdji 476. 

Tchakir-Uzu 708. 

Tchal or Tchal-Ova 27 n., 89 n., 122, 124, 
127-130, 141, 198, 203, 236, 243, 373, 
397; 510, 569, 571, 578, 589, 618 ff. (Chr. 
Inscr.), 696 n., 720 n. 

Tchal Dagh 236, 237 n., 569. 

Tchalishlar 666. 

Tchalji-Keui 661 f., 666, 

Tchal-Keui 620. 

Tcham-Keui 266, 267, 331, 619 f. 

Tchandir-Keupreu 220, 222 n., 223 n. 

Tchandir-Tchiflik 223, 233, 454, 787. 

Tchapali 480. 

Tchardak 21, 218, 228, 220, 6109. 

Tcharik-Keui 595, 619. 

Tcheltik 328, 320. 

Tchibuk-Dagh 1, 2, 37, 163, 165. 

Tchiflik-Keui 666. 

Tchitak 620, 

Tehivril 245, 366, 367, 381, 394. 504 n., 
533- 

Tchokakli 619. 

Tchorak-Gdél 275. 

Tchor-Hissar 687, 691, 702, 703, 708. 

Tchorum 450 n. 

Tchukalek-Dagh 3 n., 237 (Kotchelek). 

Tchukurdja 623 n., 666, 687. 

Tchukur-Keui 36. 

Tchukur-Tchai 36. 

Tchul-Ova(si) 302 n., 327, 411, 677, 747, 
748, 749, 751. 

Tchiipni 666. 

Tebaseni 318 n. 

Tefeni 30, 250, 263, 269, 270, 273, 278, 
279, 280, 297, 301, 303, 304, 305, 306, 
576. 

Teipa 144, 202, 646, 758. 

Tekke 170, 
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Tekke-Keui 2, 3, 29, 170. 

Texropiov 707 (Stektorion). 

Telmessos 758. 

Tembre 615. 

Tembrion 615. 

Tembris 469, 582, 615, 621, 622. 

Tembrogius 621, 

Typever 320 n. 

Temeneia 483. 

Temenos 279. 

Temenothyrai 140 n., 144, 178 n., 180, 274, 
343, 434, 495 n., 568 (Inscr.), 570 f., 590, 
596 f., 5909, 612 f., 618, 642 n., 658, 742. 

Temnos 62, 240. 

Teos 69, 96 n., I12, 440 n., 471, 644. 

Tepejik 441. 

Termessos 184 n., 255, 266, 267, 268, 283, 
317 N., 318 n., 320 n., 326, 327 n., 347, 
352 n., 515 n. 

Termessos minor 265. 

Termilai (Lyc.) 317 n., 338 n. (?). 

Thabusion 252, 266 f. 

Thampsioupolis 261, 262, 274. 

Thebae 346. 

Thebasa 318 n., 319 n. 

Thebaseni 318. 

Thebiseni 318 n. 

Themenothirensis 274 (Temenothyrai). 

Themesianensis 274 (Themisonion). 

Themisonion 168, 171, 173, 203, 251, 252f., 
254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260 f., 262, 
264, 265, 271, 274 (Bishops), 275, 277, 
278, 296, 297, 327 N., 331, 332, 556, 618, 
633 n., 664, 665, 688, 

Theodosiopolis 326. 

Thera 384. 

Therma 399, 401 ff., 412 n., 455 ff., 680, 

Therma (B) 442. 

Thermai Theseos 599. 

Thessalonica 80 n., 495, 654, 736. 

Thingozlou 26, 

Thiounta 123, 124 ff., 141, 142, 143, 144, 
541. 

Thrakesian (Theme) 14, 39, 83, 214. 

Thyateira 12 n., 67 n., 105, 106, 112, 144, 
202 Nl., 241, 330, 433, 473, 519, 530, 612, 
645, 651, 672, 685 n. 

Thyessos (Ounoods and Oveoads) 144. 

Thyia (@via) 144. 

Tiamou (Men) 169 n. 

Tiberiopolis (Phr.) 50, 54, 109, 121, 693. 

Tiberiopolis (Pisid.) 265 n. 

Tigris 211 n. 

Timeles (river) 190. 

Tipddov 617. 
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Timoniacenses 318. 

Timonitis 319 n. 

Tirallis (Capp.) 180 n. 

Tityassos 317 n. 

Tiyan 619. 

Tlos 376. 

Tmolos 4 n., 24 n., 350. 

Tobasa 318 n. 

Tobaseni 318, 

Tobata 318 n., 319 n. 

Tobiseni 318 n. 

Todju 390. 

Toleseis 304, 305. 

Tomara 576 n. 

Tomarena 576 n. 

Tomisa 749. 

Tottaion 249, 688 n. 

Trajanopolis 50, 198, 202, 239, 478 n., 558 
(Chr. Inser.), 570, 571, 586, 587, 595 ff., 
611, 618, 642. 

Tralla 108 n., 179 f., 200, 202, 206, 260, 
350, 570, 580, 581, 688. 

Tralleis 25 n., 34 n., 47, 66, 68n., 69 n., 
geet, 70 N.,004, 115, 117 2.51136) 01., 
"47,170, 177 0:, 178,180, n., 187, 190, 
IQI N., 203, 245, 343, 350, 365, 366 n., 
379, 378, 415, 422, 425N., 429n., 432 n., 
441 N., 444 n., 470 n., 724, 761; called 
also Caesareia 178. 

Tralleis (beyond Tauros) 350. 

Tranoupolis 596, 618. 

Trapezopolis 3, 4, 6, 9, 27, 37, 159, 165, 
166, 167, 171 f., 173, 181, 183, 184, 191, 
207. 

Tripolis (Phrygian) 216 f., 234 (Bishops). 

Tripolis 4, 6, 9, 10, 18 n., 21, 24, 25n., 34, 
38, 84, 85, 87, 90, 98, 107, 108, 161 n., 
162, 172, 173, 175, 176, 178, 180, 184, 
192) 5 195 n:, 196, 197;-199' n., 216, 
238 n., 262, 303 N., 344, 547, 548, 550, 


553 (Chr. Inser.), 571, 580, 581, 597; 
688. 


Trogilos (prom.) 182. 

Trogitis (lake) 133. 

Troy 182 n. 

Tsikin 338. 

Tsille 301. 

Tunlu-Bunar 620, 657, 666. 
Turkmen-Ova 302 n., 747. 
Turrije-Boghaz 220. 

Tyana II n., 141, 153, 157, 415 n., 488. 
" Tymandos 145, 316. 
Tymbriada 317 n. 
Tymbrianassos (-a) 322 ff., 336. 
Tymion 574, 575. 
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Tupaiwy 256. 
Tyriaion 749. 
Tzyvritzi-Kleisoura 346. 


U. 


Ulujaka (Ulu-Yaka) 385 n., 525 n. 

Ulu-Keui 623, 662, 666, 

Urkuk 702. 

‘Ypwpns 177 n. 

Urumlu 35, 36. 

Ushak 180, 239, 373, 448 n., 558, 568, 571, 
586, 588 n., 589, 590 N., 595, 599, 597, 
612 f., 619, 621, 625, 642, 653, 656ff., 738. 

Utch-Kuyu or Utch-Kuyu-lar 128, 147, 
573 n., 619 f. 

Uzum-Ova(si) 196, 197, 199. 

Uzun-Bunar 752. 


Vs 


Valentia 217, 218, 230, 234, 253, 297 f., 
340 (Bishops), 445. 

Venasa It n. 

Verbis 319 n., 324. 

Viaros (mt.) 300 n. 

Vicus 579, 580, 581, 787 (223-225 wrong). 

Vienne 712. 

Vinda 316 n, 

Vlompia 347. 


Wehnta 177 n. 


X. 


Xanthos 363, 434, 730 f. 
Xyline Kome 268, 270 n., 326. 
Xylopolis (Maced.) 260. 


XG 


Yaghdi-Keui 666, 

Yailer 605. 

Yaka-Keui 240, 620. 

Yakasimak 245, 383, 385, 504 n., 518 f., 
523 ff., 530. 

Yamanlar 382, 392. 

Yan-Dagh 218, 219, 224, 237 N., 397, 447) 
671. 

Yannik-Euren 623, 666, 718. 

Yapaklar 586, 588 n., 619. 

Yaparlar 223 n. 
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Yapchilar 619, Yerik-Euren 449. 
Yarashli 218, 276, 295, 297, 322, 329, | Yimruja 708. 
330. Yiprak 677 n., 708, 735; 755; 756, 761. 
Yarashli-Gél 275, 448. Yuruk-Keui 619 f. 
Yarik-Keui 322, 331, 332, 336. Yuvalik 263, 267, 306. 


Yavashlar 666. 

Yazi-Keui 322, 324, 336. 

Yeghiler 620. 

Yenije 652, 657 f. Zeive 146, 619 f. 
Yeni-Keui 24 n., 26, 194, 303 n. Zmyrna 237 0. 


Z. 


CORRECTIONS OF VIEWS IN PART I. 





Pp. 35 f. In a well-weighed review of Part I in Berl. Phil. Woch. 
1896 p. 465, Dr. Partsch objects to my apportioning of the river names ; 
and I think he has ground for his objection. My identification of the 
Laodicean rivers depended on two fundamental assumptions: ( 1) that 
the Kadmos has been rightly identified by Arundel, Hamilton, and 
A. H. Smith with Geuk-Bunar-Su (the reason being that Strabo 
describes a. Duden in the former, and there is a Duden in the latter) : 
(2) that Pliny’s account may be set aside as inexact, because it does not 
originate from an eye-witness (ASP p. 5). 

But, after realizing how accurate Pliny’s account of the Maeander, its 
course, and its tributaries is (pp. 398, 411, 452, ep. 236), I see that 
I was wrong in disregarding his account of the Laodicean streams. Let 
us, then, provisionally accept his statement, and see where it will lead 
us. Laodiceia, as he says, V 105, imposita est Lyco flumini, latera adluen- 
tibus Asopo et Capro, The two streams that wash the sides of the city 
are Gumush-Tchai and Geuk-Bunar-Su!; and these must be the Asopos 
and Kapros. But which is which? To answer this question, we turn 
to Strabo, He says xal 6 Kdapos kal 6 Avxos cvpBddde To Mardvdpo 
TOTAL, ToTALOs eypeyeOns, ab ov Kal 7 mpds TO A’Kw Aaodékera déyeTat. 
The form of this sentence is remarkable, and I think Strabo would have 
expressed himself very differently, if he had meant that the Kapros was 
a small stream, like Gumush-Tchai, flowing into the Lycos, and that the 


' The plan indicates a stream (Bashli- 
Tchai) nearer Laodiceia than Geuk- 
Bunar-Su, which is two kilometres from 
the line of fortifications. But Bashli- 
Tchai is a poor stream, and, more- 
over, the city clearly extended far 
beyond the narrow limits of the walls. 
Laodiceia was originally small; but it 
grew great under Roman government 
(p. 38), and spread chiefly on the eastern 


Vite l.c PT. Ii: 


side (owing to the character of the 
locality). Bashli-Tchai then flowed 
through the city (or, rather, its water 
was doubtless entirely utilized for the 
city), while Geuk-Bunar-Su literally 
washed one side of Laodiceia. Finally, 
Bashli-Tchai is a mere branch of Geuk- 
Bunar-Su; and does not run direct into 
the Lycos. 


Ff 
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Lycos joined the Maeander. He seems here to indicate that Kapros and 
Lycos, two streams, join the Maeander in a common channel, forming 
together a large stream, which is called Lycos and on which Laodiceia 
is situated!. Now that is the actual fact. There are two important 
streams, Tchuruk-Su and Geuk-Bunar-Su; both are so important, that 
each has some claim to be called the main river; and the name Lyko- 
kapros used in a late document perhaps points to this union of two equally 
important streams in a river*, The union of Lycos and Kapros, 
Tchuruk-Su and Geuk-Bunar-Su, forms the river which gives its name 
to Laodiceia. Geuk-Bunar-Su then must be the Kapros. 

If this be so, the Kadmos must be, not Geuk-Bunar-Su, but one of the 
other streams which flow out of Mt. Kadmos; and if a Duden could be 
found on one of them, the case would be complete. At present, however, 
the fact that a Duden is known only on Geuk-Bunar-Su supports the 
view taken in pp. 35 £; and this piece of evidence formerly seemed to 
me so strong that I wrongly took the case as proved, and never devoted 
any time to thorough exploration of the valley, considering its topo- 
graphy to be settled. In fact there are many districts of Phrygia, 
which I know much better than the Lycos valley, though I have passed 
across the valley no less than 14 times. Kiuepert distinguishes Geuk- 
Bunar-Su from the long Tchuruk-Keui-Su; but I believe they are the 
same stream (Kapros). 

Further, on the view to which Pliny has guided us, the coin described 
on p. 35 would indicate merely that Lycos and Kapros were the two 
chief rivers of the Laodicean territory, and not that they bounded the 
state on two sides. The Eleinos, p. 36, would be a stream near the 
Kapros; and the stone on which the Khoros of the Eleinokapritai is 
mentioned stands between Geuk-Bunar-Su and Colossai (though it is 
certainly not in its original position). 


P. 786 App. II. Add 3 d¢s Theophilos, date unknown, mentioned in 
Martyrol. Syr., 27th July: see p. 494. 5 On Eugenios see pp. 513, 
543 ff. 6 Nounechios was at Conci/. Ancyr. A.D. 314 (Ruge). 


P. 140. Professor Sayce nghtly points out that the sheep appears in 
the hieroglyphies. 


P. 190, no. 73 can be confidently assigned to Antiocheia Mae., by 
comparison of an inscr. found there by Sterrett 7. J. no. 5. 





* I formerly understood the passage of this name, but draws from it what 
thus: kal 6 Kdmpos (cvpBadd\et TG M.), kai ~=seems to me a wrong inference. Rev. 
6 Avkos cupB. To M., morapds et peyebns. Univ. Midi 1896 p. 22. He identifies 

* M. Radet has observed the bearing Bashli-Tchai with Kapros. 
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P. 212, n, 2, and p. 111, n. 3 on Hphebarch see p. 444. 


Pp. 223 ff. Justinianopolis and Oikokome must be placed elsewhere, 
pp. 574 f, 578 f. The village near Tchandir and Sungurlu must be 
called simply Vicus, and the fortress above Khoma simply Soublaion or 
Khoma. (This returns to my view in CB part I, and approximates to 
M. Radet’s view.) 


P. 239. Delete the remarks about Keramon-Agora, and see p. 595. 
This returns very nearly to my view in CB part II and Hist, Geogr., and 
agrees with M. Radet. 


P. 295. Aristides Or. XXIII vol. I p. 451 (490) mentions 76 tepdv rod 
"AmddAwvos TO ev TO Gper TO Midda. Is this the Azeron of the Milyadic or 
Kyllanian Estates ? 


In a scholarly review of Part I in Pelermanus Mitt. 1896 Heft 11 
no. 705, Dr. Ruge blames me for omitting 4 bishops, Elpidius of Laodi- 
cela A.D. 394, Faustus of Lysinia 381, Eunepios of Maximianopolis 431, 
Basil of Palaeopolis 451. He has been misled by names: Elpidius was 
bishop of Laodiceia of Syria, Eunepios of Maximianopolis of Thrace, 
Basil of Palaeopolis of Asia, while Faustus belonged to Limnai of Pisidia 
(the marginal reading Liminenses is right, Hist. Geogr. Table facing p. 388) : 
Ruge fails to observe that Faustus was a Pisidian Bishop, but Lysinia 
was in Pamphyha II. 


NOUESSON] PARTitIs 


(Dec. 2, 1896). 


1. On p. 538 the belief is expressed that the date in no. 399 has 
been miscopied, and should be read r)d’, instead of vAd’; the reasoning 
throughout Ch. XII points to this correction, which would strengthen 
my case; but I did not venture to insert the conjecture in the text. At 
the last moment, Mr. J. G. C. Anderson writes from Apameia, that rAd’ 
is indubitable on the stone. When the emendation is thus confirmed, 
the contrasted numbers of Chr. inser. before .p. 300 and after 325, stated 
on pp. 510 and 716, need correction, and become an even more striking 
proof of the argument in Ch. XII. Mr. Anderson reads also pyf{vds], 
and says that the last two lines have been erased, but are partially 
legible xé Once [ets Tov] p[loxov] dyr[alprla @ (W everywhere for N). 

Mr. Anderson has also found a duplicate of no. 305, confirming my 
reading dwpeqd against dwpedy (as given in BCH 1893 p. 247); this 
duplicate has wodurevdpevov and modAeos. 

Further, he thinks CIBI .. . LOS probable in no. 693, confirming 
my reading C, not S, as first letter of the name. 


2. Ch. XII and XVII were sent to press before Dietrich’s ingenious 
pamphlet die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 1896, reached me early in 
November. He in no way alters my view, for he violates the funda- 
mental conditions of the problem. 

(1) Any competent epigraphist, who has had some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Phrygian epigraphy, will recognize beyond doubt after seeing 
the two stones, that no. 657 is distinctly earlier than no. 656; but 
no, 656 is dated A.D. 216, whereas Dietrich’s theory demands for no. 657 
a date about 220. 

(2) The reading Nijotis was certainly not on the stone. As I have 
said from the beginning, the reading Ifors is not certain (except in the 
last four letters); but N was distinctly impossible. I had the stone 
under my eyes on many occasions from 1883 onwards}. 





* Dietrich casts doubt on my reading Abbé Duchesne and (as I gather from 
here, but accepts my authority for Bact Dietrich) Monsignor Wilpert, in his 
Ajav: some of the Catholics, like the Fractio Panis p. 111, cast doubt on 
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(3) As is shown in Ch. XII, it is natural and necessary that a Chr. 
inser. about A.D. 200, which was intended to be public, should be so 
expressed as not to offend the sense of the pagans, i.e. it must be capable 
of being read by the ordinary observer without its Chr. origin being 
obvious. But it is unnatural and without parallel that a pagan inscr. 
about A.D. 220 should be expressed in language which could be under- 
stood to express the deepest facts and inmost mysteries of the Chr. 
religion by scholars of such high training and such diverse character 
as Pitra, Lightfoot, De Rossi, Zahn, Duchesne, and a host of others, 
Dietrich does not even attempt to face this insuperable difficulty, or to 
defend it by any analogy'. <A pagan of that period, when the opposi- 
tion to Christianity was strongly accentuated, would never have written 
in such terms that his religion might readily be taken as Chr.; whereas 
it was the recognized duty of a Chr. to use carefully veiled language. 
The double character and relations of the inser, are unintelligible on the 
one theory, but natural on the other ?, 

(4) Our conception of the character of paganism c. 200-220 must be 
revolutionized in many respects, if Dietrich were right: see p. 711 on 
Ficker’s kindred but less ingenious theory. 

(5) According to Dietrich a leader of a strange pagan sect, named 
Aberkios, flourished in Hieropolis about a. Dd. 150-220, while a leading 
Christian named Avircius Marcellus, co-presbyter with Zoticus of Otrous, 
flourished in the same district about 1g0, Thereafter the western name 
Abirkios or Aberkios or Abelkios became common among the Christians 
of Central Phrygia, as is shown on no. 672,673. These facts are strange 
on Dietrich’s theory, but natural on our view, 


lich, dass gerade da ein ‘‘ fatales Versehen” 
Ramsays vorliege ?’ (p. 22). 


Baoidjav, but accept miors, This 1s 
unscientific. As I have pointed out 


on p. 725, Sterrett and I, knowing its 
immense importance, copied the stone 
with scrupulous and jealous care in 
1883, when its edges were more perfect 
than they are now. My copies of 
numerous inscr. stand before the world, 
most of them taken under difficulties, 
hastily, at a brief halt in a fatiguing 
journey, often in bad light and un- 
favourable position (e.g. with the letters 
upside down): they are the guarantee 
of my power to copy correctly at full 
leisure and on more than one occa- 
sion an inscr. which, as I knew, would 
be regarded by the world as the most 
important that I had ever found. To 
use Dietrich’s words, ‘ist es wahrschein- 


1He merely says that the inser. 
reveals a sect of pagans from which the 
Christians borrowed the idea that the 
Fish was a symbol of the Saviour, also 
apparently the use of bread and wine 
in the Sacrament, and the other ideas 
of lines 13-16! Dietrich’s own words 
rise to the mind of his reader, ‘ dass ein 
so vortrefflicher Philologe wie’ Dietrich 
‘fiir moglich halten kann u. 8. w., gehort 
fiir mich zu den Rétseln des Menschen- 
lebens,’ p. 49. 

2 Prof, A. Harnack saw clearly this 
double relationship, and framed his 
theory so as to explain it; and no 
theory which does not explain it has 
any claim to be called scientific. 
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(6) How did the Christians of the district come to regard the grave of 
the leader of a pagan sect as that of one of the apostles of Christianity 
in the district ? The subsequent history of the Aberkios-legend, with its 
growth in the popular mind and its elaboration, are a riddle on Dietrich’s 
theory, but natural on our view. 

IT may add that Dietrich on p, 11 makes much of Robert’s remark 
(Hermes 1894 pp. 424 ff) that lines 1-6 occupied one side, 7-19 a second 
side, 20-22 a third}. I pointed out years ago (Huxpositor April 1889 p. 263) 
the inference that naturally follows from the size &c. of the stone as to 
the distribution, viz. 1-6, 7-17, and 18-22, on three successive sides. 
Wilpert Lractio Panis p. 123 seems (I can judge only from Dietrich’s 
vague words) to come to the same conclusion as I. Robert’s distribution 
is entirely improbable; and Dietrich’s reasons in its favour have no 
weight to those who have seen many such Phrygian stones. Dietrich 
on p. 11 rightly rejects Robert’s idea that the lines of the second side 
were later than the rest; but on p. 18 ~ he introduces it as a subsidiary 
argument. 


3. P. 566. No. 467-469. Epitynchanos the elder is known also from 
an epigram, which I copied at Doghan-Arslan in the country of the 
Praipenisseis in 1881, and which is recalled to my memory since 
Mr. A. Souter has prepared it for publication in the Classical Review, 
1897. We see Epitynchanos in this document as an astrologer, astro- 
nomer, and diviner, widely respected, honoured with the citizenship of 
many cities (including Akmonia, no. 467), and leaving sons who were 
equally skilled in his arts. The date is evidently late third century (to 
judge from style and lettering); and no. 467 may be a little later, being 
dated 315. 

10 Tis" 6& paOnnorivys ’Emitivyavoy tdpuw édyra, 
Tvowns alm|AdvKTovs ElddTa favToovvas, 
Oéopara 1 dvOpdToow adybéa pyyulCovra 
OvToy pedAdvTwY eooopevov TpdTEpolD. 

14 doteot & é€y roddotow iWayevéor dye Tetpds, 
Acivas Ké Kovpovs ovdéy adavporépovs. 

This inser. gives us a clearer conception of the character of Epityn- 
chanos and his successors, confirming and completing the remarks on 
pp. 506 f, 567 f. Epitynchanos must have flourished about 260 to 310; 





* The middle part was much the analogy of many honorary inscriptions. 
longest; cp. no. 232, where the dis- In 14 the construction changes, and E. 
tribution is 1-8, 9-22, 23-30. is nominative, Again in 16 the con- 

* Viz., astrology, described in lines — struction changes, and E. speaks in the 
1-9. The name E. is in accusative, first person (see p. 729, line 11 f). 
without proper government, on the 
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and exercised wide influence in N.E, Phrygia, which (as is proved in 
Ch. XVII § 3, XII $ 10) was not much affected by Chr. influence until 
after 300. The memorials of Epitynchanos are connected with two 
great religious centres, one at or near Akmonia (where he was high- 
priest), the other at the Aieron of the Praipenisseis (situated at Kara- 
Agatch-Euren, a little W. of Doghan-Arslan, beside the late Bishopric 
Spore JHS 1884 p. 259, 1887 p. 512, Hist. Geogr. p. 145). 


4. Zahn in Realencyhkl. f. prot. Theol., s.v. Avercius, takes the name as 
Celtic (quoting the proof from NV. &%. Z% 1895 p. 871, which I cannot 
consult at present). The thought occurred to me many years ago (for 
the name occurs in two Latin inser. of Gaul); but a high authority, 
whom I consulted, pronounced it not to be Celtic. I have therefore 
taken it as Italic (Ch. im R, FE. p. 440), but welcome the Celtic origin. 


5. P. 606. The stone on which no. 495 has been engraved has been 
carried to Smyrna to be sold (its origin being concealed) !. A new copy 
is published in BCH 1895 p. 554 by M. Fontrier, who does not observe 
that the inscr. has been previously published. M. Fontrier generally 
confirms MM. Legrand and Chamonard; but the following differences 
occur, in which he is probably right 2 (I add my restorations). 

Line 2 |ma pen 661 3 |s? thos (or bdo’) 

5 petnopoy ax[vdpevol trep ? 6 avd?|rap 10 A.evicou 

16 O marked doubtfully in OEAON: this suggests that Q 
(required for my text) may be correct. 

18 Jos cat (confirming M. Henri Weil’s reading dpyny]és or mpd- 
tlaTIos). 20 kA7Govtar’ ws Kailoap épeiAaro 

The alteration of text, which I adopted from Dr. Buresch as a desperate 
expedient in 12, is now proved to be untenable. In Rev. Univ. Midi 1896 
p- 479 M. Weil reads 

as kal Avds ijpape Ovpfov 
12 pypod] mai(s), omovdy tov éeyelvaro véxtapols davtl 
avOp|dzots. 

In 15, M. Weil takes the same view as I do about ézi (émeé), and ypéa 
as imperfect of xpdw ; but he alters the reading to ypde; whereas I regard 
xpea as a false form, imitating the Ionic éa (first sing. imperfect of «iy/). 
In 20, he takes épefAato for édidaro, as I do. His restoration of 14-20 
has considerable similarity to mine amid differences : but unfortunately 
he gives nothing in lines 1-11 and 21 ff. 


* Compare the remarks on p. 366 (with 2 He is probably wrong in 4 TIAL for 
note 1). TIAICL, 


RAS Lae LIN Ge ede 


(See also the slip facing p. 1.) 


Page 15 n. 1, l. 5, read Ch. VI § 4. 

2b) ly27; Peggiect (OP 

271A, ee itiscl wei 2. 

78 App. II 4, for 12th April, read 8th Oct. 
105 n. 2, l. 5, delete comma after yaXkeis. 
141 l. 15, read Gurgum. 

179 l. 2, for or, read of. 

230 1. 8, read Appa. 

236 1. 6, insert comma after Siblia. 

276 1. 24, read Ch. V § 4. 

3141.14, ,, Oas the comparison with daos is disputed). 
319 l. 26, ,, Obizenen. 

331 no. 142, read 1884. 

S431. 12, 13, +5) on lapanda, 

Z5 ialee10, 5» menologion. 


ERRASEU IVE SINS Ee Ask sea ee 


Page 563 1.20. The reference to Josephus is wrong, but I fail to find the proper 
correction. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Church in the Roman Empire 
Before A.D. 170. 


POC HW EDITION, WITH MAPS AND, ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS: 


‘The whole volume is full of fresh- 
ness and originality....I lay down 
his book with warm and sincere 
admiration. He has succeeded in 
investing a number of critical dis- 
cussions with extraordinary vivid- 
ness and reality. He has done so 
because he writes always ‘with his 
eye upon the object,’ and that an 
object seen in the light of knowledge 
which in its own special sphere (the 
geography of Asia Minor and Roman 
administration) is unrivalled.’— 
Pror. W. Sanpay, in The Expositor. 


‘The volume is the most impor- 
tant contribution to the study of 
early Church history which has been 
published in this country since the 
great work of Bishop Lightfoot on 
the apostolic fathers. It is, too, 
unless our memory fails us, without 
a rival in any foreign country.... 
Alike in its methods and conclusions, 
its value is unique.... In the first 
portion, Professor Ramsay uses a 
wealth of topographical and anti- 
quarian knowledge to illustrate the 
missionary journeyings of St. Paul, 
and succeeds, we believe, completely 
in demonstrating the thoroughly 
historical character of the account we 
possess.... He has reconstructed 
the cities and the city life of the past, 
and with this picture before his eyes 
he has examined every line and 
word of the original authorities.’— 
Guardian. 


‘This is a book of the very first 
importance, and is a fine example 
of the service ancient geography 
and archaeology can render to sacred 
history and criticism. Professor 


Ramsay brings to his work not only 
enthusiasm,but the trained penandthe 
first-hand knowledge of the explorer 
who has done so much towards the 
discovery of the riches buried in 
Asia Minor, and also rare inde- 
pendence of judgement, critical 
Sagacity, and sureness of insight. 
We have read this book with grow- 
ing admiration and delight, and we 
have finished it with the feeling that, 
while he has made all students of 
the older world his debtors, the 
heaviest debt is owed by the students 
of theology and the Church. He has 
supplied them with new materials, 
new points of view, and new 
branches of inquiry.’—.Speaker. 


‘Professor W. M. Ramsay is the 
greatest living authority on the 
geography of Asia Minor and on the 
historical andarchaeologicalquestions 
associated with its study. Of these 
questions none are more important 
than those connected with the early 
history of the Christian Church.... 
The first part of the volume, which 
is added to the lectures as originally 
delivered, deals with St. Paul in 
Asia Minor, a subject in the treat- 
ment of which Professor Ramsay is 
peculiarly at home, and which he 
treats with singular freshness of 
erudition. The latter part, covering 
the period a.p. 64-170, consists of 
the material originally employed for 
the lectures delivered at Mansfield 
College, but now entirely recast 
and considerably enlarged... . His 
results are of profound interest to all 
students of early ecclesiastical 
history.’— 77mes. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the 


Roman Citizen. 
Fourth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s, 6d. 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


‘Professor Ramsay brings not only 
his own great experience as a 
traveller and archaeologist, but the 
resources of an ingenious mind and 
a lively style. The book is, like 
everything Professor Ramsay does, 
extraordinarilyalive. Itshowsevery- 
where personal learning, personal 
impression ; it has the sharp touch 
of the traveller and the eye-witness.’ 
— Times. 


‘By his important work ‘The 
Church in the Roman Empire,’ Pro- 
fessor Ramsay established his re- 
putation as an authority on questions 
of Christian antiquity, and in this 
new work, in which he follows the 
footsteps of St. Paul in his great 
missionary journey, his knowledge 
of Roman law and custom, and 
personal researches in the countries 
through which the Apostle travelled, 
enable him to throw light on many 
points in Luke’s narrative The 
book is interesting and _ instructive, 
and must be cordially commended 
to the attention of the New Testa- 
ment student.’—.Scofsman. 


‘His book is at once a critical 
reconstruction of the narrative in 
‘“Acts,” a new reading of the life 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles, a 
fresh explanation of the relation 
between first-century Christianity 
and the social and political condi- 





tions amid which it developed, and 
an announcement of the discovery 
of an historical star of the first 
magnitude. The light thrown by 
Professor Ramsay on the career of 
the Apostle Paul is often startling 
in its freshness. There is, indeed. 
scarcely a single incident in the 
Apostle’s life upon which he has 
not something new to say.’— Glasgow 
FTerald. 


‘This book marks a real step 
forward in the historical interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul. We feel at times 
as if the man and his world had 
alike become resurgent, and as if 
we were spectators of the events 
described. Professor Ramsay has 
here made a solid and valuable con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the 
apostolic literature and age, a con- 
tribution distinguished no less by 
ripe scholarship, independent judge- 
ment, keen vision and easy mastery 
of material, than freshness of thought, 
boldness of combination, and striking 
originality of view.’ —Speaker. 


‘No one can rise from reading 
this most interesting and suggestive 
volume without feeling that this book 
of the Acts has acquired for him a 
reality that it never had before. The 
gratitude of all students of the New 
Testament is due to the author’s 


| invaluable volume.’—Sec/ator. 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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